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COMPREHENSIVE 

HISTORY OF INDIA. 


BOOK VII. 

FROM THE OPENING OF THE TRADE TO INDIA TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE COMPANY AS A COMMERCIAL BODY 

CHAPTER L 


Renewal of the Company’s charter by Act 53 George HI* c, 155—Its leading provisions—Earl Moira 
go vem or- general—Hostilities with Nepaul—Repulses at Kalunga— Its capture—-Combined attacks 
defeated—Hie Gboorka lines at Ramghur turned—Capture of Ramghur—Subsequent operations 
—Retreat of General hiarley—-Invasion of Kuumon—Malann captured—Negotiations for peace 
—Hostilities renewal—Peace concluded—Proceedings in C u toli—Disturbanjces at Hyderabad 
and Bareilly—Capture of Hatras. 

:T the liast Tenewal of the Company's charter in 1793 the eon- a.d.m 
tmuanee of their monopoly was strenuously opposed, particu¬ 
larly by the large commercial towns, which naturally desired rmi**®! «. 

J J ° ^ ^ . t. * imdoftfar 

to share in the traffic to the East, and insisted that with Compiuy * 

perfect safety it might, and therefore in justice ought to be, rt r ' 
thrown completely open* The concession made in 1793 was 
very slight, and consisted only in requiring the Company to 
allot a certain quantity of their tonnage annually for the accom¬ 
modation of the private trade. This paltry concession increased rather 
than diminished the general discontent Not merely the limited amount 
of the allotted tonnage, but the heavy freight charged for it and the 
inconvenient regulations by which the use of it was trammelled, formed 
just subjects of popular complaint; and it was foreseen by all parties that, in 
any new charter that might he granted to the Company, concessions at once more 
extensive in their nature and more liberal in their spirit behoved to he made. 

Prudence required that a discussion, which could not be avoided, and which 
would of necessity be keen and protracted, should not be too long postponed; 
and hence, as early as 1808, while the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to inquire into the state of the affairs of the East India Company, 

Mr Dund&Sj on the part of the Board of Control and the crown, suggested to 
Vol. IIL 197 
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2 

a.d. 1812 . the directors the propriety of endeavouring without delay to come to an under¬ 
standing on the subject of a new charter, in order that it might be submitted 
to the early consideration of parliament. 

Oiipoflinp The directors thus invited had no difficulty in approving of an early dis- 

T&ramo»t eussion, and, after an interview with Mr. Dundas, gave a written exposition of 
then views in a letter dated 10th December, 1808, They proposed a charter 
for twenty years, which should recognize their right to the territorial possessions, 
provide for increased dividends in proportion to the improved revenues of India, 
assist them in the liquidation of the Indian debt, relieve thorn from the portion 
of military expenditure incurred for objects purely British, and continue the 
present system of what was called “a regulated monopoly of the trade/’ as 
being {f the most expedient both for the foreign and domestic interests of this 
country/' In regard to this last point, which was rather suggested than stipu¬ 
lated, Mr. Dundas intimated that ministers would not consent to any charter 
that did not confine the Company's monopoly of trade exclusively to China, and 
throw it open within all their other limits to his majesty's subjects at large in 
their own vessels. He also proposed the adoption of some method for con¬ 
solidating the Company's troops with those of the crown serving in India. 
These views were so diametrically opposed to those of the directors that they 
declared their determination not to acquiesce in them, and as there was not as 
yet any absolute necessity for immediate action, the conferences were in the 
meantime dropped. 

Negutkticjia In the end of 1811 the president of the Board of Control (now Lord 

suitfuct Melville) again opened the discussion, by informing the directors that the 
admission of the ships as well as the goods of private merchants to the trade 
with India, under such restrictions as might be deemed necessary, was regarded 
by ministers as a settled point, and that no charter would be granted which 
did not concede it The directors, now convinced that by yielding too little 
they might endanger the whole, contented themselves with reiterating their 
objections, and at the same time agreeing to lay the proposal of opening the 
trade before the proprietors. They took the precaution, however, to express 
their belief that ministers, while advocating a free export to India from British 
ports generally, did not mean to interfere with the present warehousing system, 
by which all: imports from India were confined to the single port of London. 
In accordance with these views the court of proprietors, on the recommendation 
of the directors, presented a petition to the House of Commons on the 7th of 
April, 1812. This petition was the signal for many others of an opposite 
character, which poured in from almost all the ports and manufacturing towns 
of the kingdom. These petitions prayed generally for the entire abolition of 
the Company & monopoly, and were unanimous in protesting against the 
absurdity of a free export from all British ports, and an import confined only 
to the port of the metropolis. 
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Tt would seem that ministers, when they first invited the directors to a a.d. isi3 
discussion of the subject, were not unwilling to have confined the import to 
London, and thus continued the Company in possession of all their warehousing Failure «f 
advantages. Had the original terms which they offered been accepted, there between 
is little doubt from the apathy existing in the public mind m regard to every- 
thing but the astounding events of which the continent of Europe was then <Urect ™ 3 - 
the theatre, that a renewed charter might have been obtained, nearly on the 
very terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should be granted. 

It was now too late. They had lost their opportunity, and been outwitted by 
their own grasping spirit A change of ministiy had taken place, and several 
members of the new cabinet, influenced as much perhaps by political con¬ 
nection as by conviction, declared loudly in favour of commercial freedom. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord Hobart we have already seen 
governor of Madras, was now president of the Board of Control, and lost no 
time in informing the directors that the import as well as the export trade 
must be opened, though the former would necessarily be subjected to some 
restrictions, intended chiefly for the prevention of smuggling All hopes of a 
successful compromise were in consequence abandoned by the proprietors, who, 
on the 5th of May, held a general court, in which they adopted a series of 
resolutions, and drew largely upon their imaginations in depicting the misery 
and ruin which must ensue by allowing any place but London to import 
directly from India* Ministers, so far from being alarmed at this gloomy 
picture, closed the discussion on the 4th of January, 1813, with a kind of 
menace to the effect that, if the Company thought themselves incapable of 
governing India under a system of free trade, it would remain for parliament 
to determine whether their fixture intervention in the government might not 
be dispensed with* The proprietors, equally^ resolute, not only repeated their 
former resolutions, but on the 22d of February presented a petition to parlia¬ 
ment, deprecating any extension of the import trade from India to the outports 
of Great Britain, and praying for a renewal of the privileges granted by the 
charter of 1793, 

Nothing now remained but to commence the struggle, and accordingly on Dismi^oa 
the 22d of March, 1813, Lord Castlereagh submitted to the House of Commons 
a series of thirteen resolutions, containing the leading provisions which it was 
proposed to embody in an act renewing the Company's charter. Most of tine 
questions discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by the 
one party, and the expectations entertained by the other, made it necessary 
for the legislature to proceed with the utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who 
were supposed most competent to give it. In the debates which afterwards 
ensued, there were few speakers of eminence in either house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the 
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ad- ms. subsequent revisal and publication of their speeches. So great, however, has 
' been the progress of political economy as a science, and so strong the light 

Puriiamau- which has been thrown upon it by experience since this famous debate, that 
many of the propositions most elaborately argued are now regarded as truisms, 
and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. The result is 
ciiart^r. therefore the only thing which now possesses much historical interest, and 

nothing more is necessary here than 
to give a very brief analysis of the 
most important sections of the Act 
53 Geo. III. c. 1.55, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing 
the privileges formerly possessed by 
the Company renewed their charter 
for another period of twenty years, 
to be computed fi'om the 10th day ot 
April, 1814 

After deckling that the terri¬ 
torial acquisitions now in possession, 
of the Company, are to remain with 
them 11 without prejudice to the un¬ 
doubted sovereignty of the crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in and over the same, 
or to any claim of the said United 
Company to any rights, franchises, 
or immunities,” the act proceeds, in 
its first section, to declare it ex- 
Tcrmaofne* pedient that “the right of trading, trafficking in and adventuring in, to and 
from all ports and places within the limits of the said United Company's present 
charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of China, should be 
open to all his majesty’s subjects in common with the said United Company, 
subject to certain regulations and provisions, but that the existing restraints 
respecting the commercial intercourse with China should he continued, and the 
exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company” The principal "regula¬ 
tions and provisions” enacted were that the trade thus opened should be carried 
on in vessels of not less than 350 tons registered measurement, and that the 
imports from India should be admitted only to such ports as should be certified 
for that purpose by orders in council 

The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade with India con¬ 
stitute the main features in the act, but there were others not of a commercial 
nature which met with strenuous opposition, and were denounced by many as 
dangerous in the extreme, if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of 
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the British power in India. After reading the earnest and virulent declama- a.d. 1 m 
tion directed against the d 3th resolution, proposed by Lord Castlereagh, one is 
surprised, and at the same time relieved, on Ending that, both as it was tiling 
originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 33d section of the 
act, it pledged the legislature to nothing more than the following simple pro- cbarlor * 
position: That “it is the duty of this country to promote the interest-and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement; and in further¬ 
ance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of accom¬ 
plishing those benevolent designs, so as the authority of the local governments 
respecting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country be pre¬ 
served, and the principles of the British government, on which the natives of 
India have hitherto relied for .the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably 
maintained.” In order to give effect to tills declaration, the section proceeds 
to enact that “persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the European 
above purposes,” or “for other lawful purposes,” slioidd apply for permission to 
the court of directors, who should either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, 
transmit the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the Board of 
Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it. All persons obtaining 
permission, whether from the court or from the board, were to be furnished by 
the directors with certificates, entitling them, “so long as they shall properly 
conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of the several govern¬ 
ments of the said Company in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, in their 
respective pursuits, subject to all such provisions and restrictions as are now in 
force, or may hereafter be judged necessary with regard to persons residing in 
India.” The only pecuniary provision made in connection with this section, 
was the allotment of a sum of not less than £ 10,000 annually for the “revival and mucatiun. 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
Inchji, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India,” Such a sum, paltry 
as it was, was not permitted to do the good which might have been expected 
from it, and instead of being employed in instructing the natives generally, 
continued for many years to be partly paid away to learned Mahometans and 
Hindoos, for explaining and inculcating their respective dogmas, and partly 
allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure for native education were impracticable 
or useless. 

The only sections of the act in which there was any distinct recognition of nelson* 
the claims of Christianity were those in which provision was made “for the 
maintenance and support of a church establishment” in the East Indies. By 
section 49th, it was provided that, if his majesty should be pleased by bis royal 
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letters-patent under the great seal, “to erect, found, and constitute one bishopric 
for the whole of the British territories in the East Indies/' and one arch¬ 
deaconry for each of the presidencies, the Company were to pay £5000 per 
annum to the bishop, and £2000 per annum to each of the archdeacons.” While 
the question of an Episcopal church establishment was under discussion, a 
claim was put in for the: Church of Scotland, on the very sufficient ground that 
a majority of the British residents in India were Scotch, and of the Presbyterian 
communion. The- justice of the claim was not denied, but on some plea of 
expediency, more easily understood than vindicated, it was not recognized in the 
act, and the appointment of Scottish chaplains, which Presbyterian .residents 
were entitled to demand from the legislature as a right, was only received as a 
boon from the court of directors. 

The only other sections of the act which it is necessary to notice are the 80th, 
which increased the patronage of ministers* or rather removed the ambiguity 
which previously attached to it, by enacting that in future the appointments 
of governor-general, governors, and comm and ers-in- chief, should not be valid 
without the express approbation of the crown, signified by the sign-manual, 
countersigned b}^ the president of the Board of Control—the 88th, which pro 
hibited the directors and proprietors, without consent of the board, from 
granting a gratuity of more than £600—and the 90th, by which the originally 
gratuitous services of the board were to lie paid by salaries, which, limited by 
the act of 1793 to an aggregate of £22,000, were henceforth not to exceed 
£26,000 per annum. 

Earl Moira formally assumed the office of governor-general at Calcutta on 
the 4th of October, 1813, and found the position of affairs by no means flat¬ 
tering. The expense of the foreign embassies and foreign conquests had 
trenched deeply on the revenues, and a considerable, amount of financial embar¬ 
rassment had ensued. In order to meet the demands for retrenchment the 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair amount of 
service was required from it The natural result was a degree of discontent, 
and in connection with it a laxity of discipline. These things were the more 
to be deplored, from its being obvious that the relations with neighbouring 
states were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, hostilities 
had already become all but inevitable. This was the state of Nepaul, with 
which the British arms had not hitherto come into direct collision. 

The territories of Nepaul, according to the limits claimed for them at this 
period, skirted the northern British frontier, including that of Oude, for about 
700 miles, in a direction from north-west to south-east, and extended back¬ 
wards with an average breadth of 130 miles across the ascending ranges of the 
Himalaya, to its region of eternal snow. A more forbidding theatre on which 
to carry on an offensive warfare could not be imagined, and this may perhaps 
be one of the reasons which induced successive governors-general to submit to 
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insults and encroachments on the part of the Nepanlese, and continued to a d, xm. 
negotiate, after it had become manifest that the points in dispute could not be *~ 
settled without m appeal to arms. A brief recapitulation of the circumstances 
will be necessary. 

Nepaul proper was originally con¬ 
fined to a single mountain valley, of no 
great extent, commencing on the edge 
of one of the lower ranges of the chain 3 
and continued longitudinally through 
passes, practicable only during a few of 
the summer months, to the table-land of 
Tibet The primeval inhabitants belong 
to the Tibetan family but their origin 
is so remote that no authentic account 
of it can be given. Hindoo colonists, 
headed by Rajpoot chiefs, arrived and 
established a complete ascendency. 

Feuds among the chiefs were followed 
by the usual results. The weaker, un¬ 
able to hold their ground, were gradu- general the earl ov mohu. 

, iii * ~ Aflfir B plttura by it. A. gtnw, Bui* 

ally absorbed by the stronger, and after 

a long struggle a few of the more talented or more fortunate reduced all the on'e^i 
others to subjection. As late as I7(i5 the valley of Nepaul was shared by the *“i. 
three Hindoo Rajahs of K h at ni an d oo, Lalita-patan, and Bhatgaon. Their 



Kuatmanroo and Lalita-patax, from the West—From Hamilton’s Kingdom of XujuwL 


disunion proved their ruin. Plithi Naravan, chief of the mountain tribe of 
Ghoorka, seeing his advantage, overpowered them in detail, and made himself 
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sole master* The sovereignty thus won lie transmitted to his descendants, and 
the name of Ghoorkas, at first applied only to the members of Iiis tribe, became 
the common designation of all his subjects, 

Pritln Narayan was succeeded in 1771 by bis son Kratap Sing, who sur¬ 
vived him only four years, and left an infant son Buna Bahadur, under the 
guardianship of his widow Rajendra Lakshmx, and his brother Bahadur Sail. 
Though a regency could hardly have been in itself favourable to advancement, 
the fact however is, that the career of conquest commenced by the founder of 
the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, that not only several rajahs to 
the east and west, but the living type of Buddha residing at Lassa in Tibet 
was obliged to profess allegiance to the Ghoorka rajah. " 11118 , however, was 
too daring an insult to Buddhism to be overlooked* The Emperor of China 
himself undertook to avenge it, and sent a large array which had advanced 
triumphantly within a few miles of Khatmandoo, when the Ghoorka state was 
only saved from destruction by agreeing to become tributary to China* As in 
consequence of this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to be 
dreamed of, the Ghoorkas confined their aggressions to their more immediate 
neighbours, and were thus gradually brought to the British frontiers* 

As early as 1707, when Prithi Narayan was only laying the foundations of 
his power, the Bengal government had rashly interfered with the affairs of 
Nepaul, The Rajah of Khatmandoo when driven from the open country, and 
obliged to shut himself up in his capital, sent a pressing invitation to Calcutta 
for assistance against the Ghoorka rajah. When the council agreed to grant it 
they must have been taking a leap in the dark. They knew nothing of the 
justice of the cause, nor of the relative strength of the contending parties, and 
had nothing better to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
advantageous trade had been carried on between the rajah s country and that 
of Berar, and a considerable quantity of gold imported into Bengal. A 
military expedition, undertaken solely with such sordid views, experienced the 
fate which it deserved* Captain Kinloch, to whom the command was intrusted, 
finding the task much more difficult than he had imagined, applied for rein¬ 
forcements. The council, unable to grant them, because all the troops they 
could muster were required to maintain the contest with Hyder, recalled the 
expedition; but with the same disregard of justice which they had manifested 
throughout, seized some rich and fertile lands of the Ghoorka rajah, bordering 
on “the Bettea country, which was in quiet possession of the vizier” (Nabob of 
Otide), in order “to indemnify the charge already incurred" In other words, 
they first make war upon the Ghoorka rajah who had never offended them, 
because they hoped it would prove profitable, and when they are repulsed* 
they indemnify themselves for their own injustice by seizing a valuable portion 
of his territory It is rather singular that this expedition, though directly at 
variance with the course of policy which the directors were constantly incul- 
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eating, received their marked approbation. Referring to it in their letter to a d. isis. 
Bengal, dated 11th November, 17G8, they say:—“As we look with a favourable " 
eye on every attempt for the extension of commerce, we do not disapprove the British 
expedition to Nepaul, and are sorry it failed of success. You did right not to 32*" 
renew the expedition till the state of your forces would better admit of it, Nei " ul - 
and to hold in your possession lands taken from the Ghoorka rajah as an 
indemnification for the expenses we had been put to; and they may be of use, 
should it hereafter be thought proper to renew the attempt, and we hope their 
amount has answered your expectations.” 

Intercourse with Nepaul, when next attempted by the Company, WtlS of a Pacific inter- 
pacific character. In 1792, apparently in consequence of the Chinese invasion, c ““ ra> ' 
the Rajah of Nepaul, who must now have been the same as the Ghoorka rajah, 
though the Bengal government appears not to have been aware of the fact, 
applied for military aid. Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequence sent on a 
mission to Khatmandoo, and obtained much new and interestin' 1 ' information 

O 

respecting the country. The political benefits contemplated were not, however, 
realized, and matters returned to their former footing. In 1795, Ran a 
Bahadur having attained majority, assumed the government. One of his first 
acts was to put his uncle to death, as a punishment for the thraldom in which 
he had kept him during his guardianship. This might perhaps have been 
pardoned, but his whole life was so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that 
his subjects rose in arms against him, and compelled him to abdicate in favour 
ot ins son. He retired to Benares, and as it was hoped that his exile might 
have improved him, he was permitted after two year's to return. His old 
habits returned with him, and provoked a conspiracy of Ids principal nobles, 
who murdered him in open council, and placed his half-brother, Shir Bahadur, 
upon the throne. A civil war ensued, during which the ascendency was gained 
by a chief ol the name of Birn Sail, who placed an illegitimate son of Rana 
Bahadur upon the throne, and conducted the government in his name with so 
much ability that the Ghoorka territories were greatly extended, reaching so 
iar to the west as to threaten a collision with Runjeet Sing, arid encroaching 
so much on the territories of the Company as to make longer forbearance im¬ 
possible. 

The encroachments of the Ghoorkas, when they first commenced, were justi- 
fied by a plea which was probably not -unfounded. We have already seen that Cf " acllTuent *- 
in 1797, rich and fertile tracts belonging to the Ghoorka rajah were seized by 
the Company without the least semblance of justice, and therefore, when the 
Ghoorkas alleged that the tracts which they had occupied original !y belonged to 
Nepaul there cannot be a doubt that, in regard at least to some of them, 
the allegation was strictly true. In regard to others of them, again, there is 
just as little doubt that they were justly characterized as encroachments; and 
hence, as there was right and wrong on both sides, the points in dispute were 
Yol, III. 198 
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fair subjects for negotiation or compromise. This mode of settlement unfortu¬ 
nately failed, and at the time when Earl Moira entered upon the government, 
almost all hope of an amicable adjustment had disappeared As a last effort, 

his lordsliip addressed a letter to the 
rajah, in which he repeated the argu¬ 
ments and remonstrances that had 
been already employed, and urged 
him to acquiesce in the peaceable oc¬ 
cupation of the disputed lands by the 
British government. This was posi¬ 
tively refused, and they were there¬ 
fore, without further parley occupied 
by force. The Nepaulese, as if their 
final determination had not 3'et been 
taken, retired without offering any 
resistance, but their proceedings, at 
the same time, showed that they were 
fully alive to the importance of the 
step which must now be taken. In 
an assembly of the principal chiefs the question of peace or war was formally 
discussed, and after long debate settled, but by no means unanimously, in 
favour of the latter. The peace party recommended a continuance of the pro¬ 
crastinating course which bad hitherto been so successful, but did not hesitate 


Ghoorka*.—F rom Fra&w'* HiniaLi iloimtfoitia. 


to avow their readiness to yield tlie disputed territory rather than to fight for 
it. There was a danger, they argued, that some of the hill rajahs might prove 
treacherous, and leave the passes open for the advance of an hostile force. 
They also adverted to the character of the enemy whom they would have to 
encounter: “We have hitherto but hunted deer; if we engage in this war we 
must prepare to fight tigers.” The war party, on tlie other hand, appealed to 
their past successes. No enemy had hitherto been able to stand before them, 
whereas the British had been obliged to retire from the small fort of Bhurt- 
poor. That was but the work of man, and yet the British had failed in all 
their attempts against it. What likelihood, then, was there that they would 
be able to storm the mountain fastnesses, constructed by the hand of God? 
The decision of the rajah to try the fortune of war was responded to without 
delay by the governor-general, who, being at this time on a tour to the 
northern provinces, issued a manifesto, dated Lucknow, 1st November, 1814 
It was addressed to the friends and allies of the Company, and detailed the 
causes which made war inevitable. 

The army assembled to carry on the war mustered about 34.000 men, of 
whom rather more than 12,000 were irregular troops and native contingents, 
lhe plan of campaign was not to advance in one combined force, but in four 
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distinct divisions. Selecting the river Ilalee, which, though now the western a.j>. ish. 
boundary of Nepaul, was at the commencement of the war near its centre, as 
the common basis from which operations were to diverge to the west and to vim Md 
the east, Earl Moira made Im arrangements as follows:—the first division, 
consisting of about 0000 men, under General Ochterlony, was to attack the 
Ghoorka positions at the western extremity of their line: the second division of 

GUoorkaa. 

3500 men, under General Gillespie, was to occupy the valley of Dehva Doon, 
situated above the first range of hills, and lay siege to the fortress of Jytalc, 
in the province of Ghurwai; the third division, about 4500 strong, under 
General Hood, was to start from the Goruekpoor frontier, and advance through 
Bhotwal and Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth division, mustering nearly SOOO 
men, under General Marley, was to march through Makwanpoor directly upon 
Kb atm an do o, the capital At various points at which the enemy might attempt 
to force their way into the British territories, local corps were stationed, while 
toward the eastern extremity of Nepaul, beyond the Coosy river, Captain 
Latter, with a local and a regular native battalion, was not only to defend the 
frontier, but, if opportunity offered, to assume the offensive. The whole Ghoorka 
force did not exceed 12,000 regular troops, scattered along the whole length of 
their frontier. Such a force, so inferior in every respect to that brought against 
It, could not, under ordinary circumstances, have made any effectual resistance; 
but the nature of the country furnished them with numerous almost impreg¬ 
nable fastnesses, and their native courage animated them to a defence which, 
though it could not ultimately avail, protracted the war, and inflicted repeated 
disasters oil their invaders. In course of time the struggle became completely 
national, and bands of irregular troops sprung up in all parts of the country 
to aid in fighting the battle of independence. As the four divisions of the 
British force formed in fact so many distinct armies, it will be necessary to 
give a separate detail of the operations of each. 

On the IQfch of October, 1814, the advance of General Gillespies division, ^ rioils 

¥ ]iutoeeai 

which had assembled at Saharan poor, started under command of Colonel K^uuga 
Carpenter, and proceeded by the Timlee Pass into the valley of Debra Doom 
Three days after the main body followed under Colonel Mawbey, who occupied 
the town of Dehra, and con firmed to follow the retiring Ghoorkas in the direc¬ 
tion of Kalunga* or Nalapani, situated about five miles to the north-east This 
fort, which was of small dimensions, occupied one extremity of the flat summit 
of a detached hill, which was about 600 feet in height, and had its steep sides 
covered with jungle. The position was naturally strong, but little had been 
done for it by art, the whole fort consisting of a quadrangular stone building, 
to which access had been rendered difficult by means of stoekadea It was 
garrisoned by 600 men, under Balbhadra Sing, a leader of tried ability and 
courage. Colonel Mawbey on arriving before the place, and receiving a defiance 
in answer to his summons, began to prepare for the siege, and having by very 
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great exertion succeeded in placing some guns in battery on the top of the hill, 
ventured on an attack. It proved abortive, and he suspended proceedings to 
wait for further orders. General Gillespie arrived on the 2(>th of October with 
the remainder of the force, and immediately caused a battery of heavier guns to 

be erected. So much progress was made 
that the assault was fixed for the 31st, The 
storming party consisted of four columns of 
attack and a reserve. Three of the columns, 
in order to reach then allotted stations, had 
to make a considerable circuit, and bad not 
reached them when the signal gun for the 
attack was fired. It is said that they never 
heard it, or, if they did, did not believe it 
to be the signal, as the time originally fixed 
had not then arrived Be this as it may, 
it would seem that the enemy, who were 
probably aware of the intended assault, dis¬ 
dained to wait for it, and taking advantage 
of the absence of the others, made a vig¬ 
orous sortie on the remaining column. It 
was repulsed, and General Gillespie, in the hope that his men might be able to 
enter the entrenchments along with the fugitives, ordered them to rush forward 
and cany the place by escalade. It was a rash attempt. The batteries bad made 
no impression on the works, and the assailants, when they arrived at the foot of 
the wall, were met by such a murderous fire as swept them oft’ by whole files, and 
made it impossible to plant the ladders. When thus foiled they attempted to 
carry the gateway and an outwork which defended. In this they were equally 
unsuccessful, and had no alternative but to seek the cover of some huts in the 
vicinity. General Gillespies impatience had already cost Ins men dear; it was 
now to prove fatal to himself Irritated at the previous failure, nothing would 
satisfy him but a renewal of the attempt. At the head of three fresh companies 
of his majesty’s 53d regiment, and a company of dismounted dragoons, he 
hastened again towards the gate, and being in advance of the men of the 53d, 
who hung back, was waving his sword, and calling upon them to follow, when 
a musket-ball pierced his heart. This disaster completed the second failure, 
and the assailants were again driven off with a heavy loss, All hope of taking 
the fort with the inadequate means provided was now abandoned, and Colonel 
Mawbey, on whom the command had devolved, returned with the division to 
Debra, to wait the arrival of a battering train from Delhi. 

The battering train having arrived on the 24th of November, the division 
set out on the following day to resume the siege of Kalunga. By means of a 
battery of eighteen-pounders, a practicable breach was effected on the 27th, and 
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the storming party immediately advanced to the assault. Somewhat in a spirit 
of bravado, scarcely reconcile able with the previous repulses, the men were 
forbidden to load their muskets, and carry the breach by the bayonet alone, 
Tliey reached it, not without considerable loss, but, on attempting to mount, 
were appalled at the sight which presented itself Within the breach* at the 
bottom of a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, part of the garrison stood 
ready to encounter them with spears and pikes, while the other part stood 
behind armed with matchlocks and other missiles. The assailants scarcely 
made an effort to overcome this resistance, and drew off to a short distance, 
where, from some unaccountable mismanagement, they remained for two hours, 
completely exposed to the enemy’s fire. The loss was dreadful—exceeding in 
killed and wounded the whole number of the garrison. After all this loss and 
disgrace, a mode of attack which would have saved it was adopted, and the 
garrison, subjected to a bombardment from the effect of which the bare stone 
walls of their inclosure gave them no shelter, suffered so dreadfully, that in the 
course of three days not more than 70 of the original COO survived. With 
such a feeble band, breathing an air which had been rendered pestilential by 
the number of unburied dead, a longer defence was impracticable, and the tort 
was evacuated. The besiegers, whom it had cost so dear, immediately demo¬ 
lished it. 

This sad commencement of the war was more than ominous. Besides the 
actual loss sustained, the relative positions of the combatants were changed 
The invaders, who, from their superiority both in numbers and in discipline, 
had promised themselves an early submission, or a comparatively easy conquest, 
began to doubt whether they had not undertaken a task which was beyond 
them strength, and in winch, so far from reaping laurels, they might only be 
doomed to experience disaster after disaster* Such reflections naturally tended 
to produce a degree of timidity as irrational as the previous nisi inand 
conjured up difficulties which a bolder spirit of enterprise would have disre¬ 
garded, or could have easily overcome. The Giioorkas, cm the other hand, were 
proportionally elated, and obtained a large augmentation of ‘strength from the 
number of new adherents who bad formerly kept aloof while the issue seemed 
doubtful, but were now eager to share in the honours and profits of a warfare 
of which the success was now regarded by them as almost certain. The effect 
of these opposite feelings undoubtedly was to give the war a new character, 
and protract it long beyond the period at which, if it had commenced more 
prosperously, it would have been brought to a close* 

In the interval between the retreat from Kalunga and the return" to it, 
Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter with the division to a position on 
the Jumna, where, by commanding the fords, he might cut off 1 the enemy’s 
communications between the east and west, and at the same time encourage 
any of tbe*hill chiefs who were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
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a d.isi 4 Ghoorka rajah. The revolt of the people of Jounsar thus excited, caused so 
in nek alarm that the Ghoork&s, without waiting to be attacked, hastily evacu- 
Frogre^of ated the stronghold of Barak After Colonel Carpenters return, and the 
oh!^ " capture of Kalimga, Colonel Mawbey was ordered westward into the valley 
of Karda, with a view to co-operate with the division under General Ochter- 
lony, On the 20 th of December Colonel Mawbey was superseded in the com¬ 
mand by General Martindale, who, after occupying Nahan, moved to the foot 
of the mountain range, on the highest summit of which Fort Jytak stands, at 
an elevation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. At the town of Jytak, 
Situated at a lower level to the south of the fort, Banjor Sing Thapa, the son ot 
Amur Sing, the regent or minister, commanding a considerable Ghoorka force. 



Stockaded Position or the C noon k as at Jytak.— From Prinsep's Xnrmtjte, 


Genemi had then his head-quarters. The fort of Jytak, strongly situated in the 

Martimlflle 1 it 

repulsed at angle where two lofty ridges met, was approached by an abrupt and rugged 
ascent, occasionally interrupted by ravines. General Martindale, after recon¬ 
noitring, saw nothing more hopeful than to deprive the garrison of their supply 
of water, which appeared to be drawn from springs situated at some distance 
below the fort, by taking possession of a strongly stockaded post situated about 
a mile to the west. The attack was made by two distinct columns, both of 
which having failed to take the enemy by surprise, were defeated in succession 
with severe loss. General Martindale, in consequence of this new disaster, was 
obliged to suspend operations and wait for reinforcements. 

The division of General Oehterlony, whose sphere of action was still farther 
to the west, encountered difficulties which were at least equally great, and 
would doubtless have proved equally disastrous, had not greater skill been 
displayed in surmounting them. The Sutlej, after a long course to the 
west, makes an abrupt turn to the south, and thus with its left hank forms, in 
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two direct]ons, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous country. The a d i&u. 
tract lying within the angle formed by the river in changing its course, became " " 

the scene of the military operations, in which General Ochterlony was opposed operations 
to Amar Sing Thapa, the ablest and most distinguished of the Ghoorka leaders, ocuterionj. 
The division began to move in the end 
of October, 1S14 and on the 2d of No¬ 
vember arrived at the first and lowest of 
tl i e mo u n tai n ranges. B efore any furtl i e r 
progress could be made, it was necessary 
to gain possession of the fort of Nalagerh, 
and the outwork of Taragerh, occupied by 
a Ghoorka garrison, and commanding the 
pass into the mountains. In two days, 
by almost incredible exertion, a battery 
was erected at a sufficient elevation, and 
opened with such effect, that on the 6th 
the fort*was surrendered and the outwork 
abandoned. 

The pass being now open, no difib ***>■ K co * 

culty was experienced in reaching its 

summit; but it was only to come in sight of another obstacle of a more Fort of 
formidable description. This was the fort of Ramghur, seated on a mountain H ‘ imhh 
summit 4600 feet above the sea. Amar Sing, who had his head-quarters at 
Arkee, thirty miles north-east of Malaun, on learning the British advance, 
hastened to Ramghur with about 3000 regular troops, and encamped upon its 
ridge, with his right resting on the fort, and his left on a strongly stockaded 
hill, while stockades placed at intervals protected his whole front. The position 
was too strong to be forced, and General Ochterlony therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear. With this view he proceeded 
till he gained possession of a height seven miles north-east of Ramghur. As 
this position gave him a commanding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and 
seemed to he the point from which it would be most easy to assail them, lie 
determined on the erection of a battery. The labour of transporting heavy 
ordnance had again to be endured, and occupied twenty days. Much of it proved 
to be labour lost, for the battery was so distant that its fire when opened was 
unavailing. To remedy this blunder, Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers was 
detached with a small party to select a nearer spot. He had found it, and was 
returning to camp, when the Ghoorkas, who had been observing his movements* 
descended in great force from their heights and placed themselves across his 
path. Fortunately a small stone inclosure was near. - Here the lieutenant and 
his party gallantly maintained themselves, till a failure of ammunition compelled 
them to abandon the inclosure and run the gauntlet of the Ghoorka fire. A 
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a.d. mi reinforcement sent from the battery was obliged to share their flight, and a large 
proportion of the. whole party had fallen before a strong detachment from the 
nepuise at camp arrived, and effectually checked their pursuers* This affair, magnified by 
auugimr. enemy into a victory, tended to counteract the moral effect of the advan¬ 
tages which the division had previously gained. 

General Ocliterlony, though aware how much the difficulties with which he 
had to contend could now be increased, was preparing to carry out his plan for 
turning the Ghoorka lines, when he received intelligence of the second serious 
repulse at Kalunga. Afraid that a general rising of the whole country might 
ensue* he deemed it prudent to abandon the offensive till new reinforcements 
should enable him to resume it with more certainty of success* This period of 
inaction was not un profit ably spent* The country as far as practicable was 
explored, roads practicable both for troops and artillery were formed, and some 
degree of discipline was given to the irregular troops of some petty rajahs, 
whom the presence of a British force had emboldened to throw off the Ghoorka 
Arrival ™- yoke. On the 2(3 tli of December, after nearly a month had been devoted to 
these useful labours, the expected reinforcements arrived. They consisted of the 
2d battalion of the 7th native infantry and a levy of Sikhs. General Qeliter- 
lony, feeling again strong enough, immediately resumed the offensive by 
sending off a detachment to spread along the enemy s rear and threaten bis 
communications with Arkee and Bilaspoor, by occupying a low range of bills 
on the north-east of Ramghur* Amar Sing, alarmed at this movement, 
endeavoured to frustrate it by a daring attack on the detachment. The offen¬ 
sive, however, proved as adverse to him as it had done to the British in their 
encounters, and he sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to his posi¬ 
tion at Rarnghur. The British general, still following out his plan, left Colonel 
Arnold with a division to watch the enemy's movements, and proceeded with 
the main body towards a mountain ridge, the occupation of which would place 
him between the Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Malaun. At the same time he 
sent forward about 2000 troops belonging to the petty Rajah of Hindoor, who had 
early joined him and rendered valuable service. These troops, under the 
command of Captain Ross, took possession of the heights above Bilaspoor, 
between whose rajah and that of Hindoor a deadly feud had long existed. 
Captura of The success of these combined movements soon appeared. Amar Sing, 
lumgiiiir. conv j ncef j || ul t his position was no longer tenable, left a garrison in the fort of 
Rarnghur, and hastened with his whole remaining force to the ridge on which 
Malaun stands. Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, moved round the opposite 
extremity of the ridge to co-operate with General Ochterlony, and during the 
march received the submission of the Rajah of Bilaspoor, as well as gained 
possession of the fort of Ratangerh, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 
separated from it by a wide and deep ravine. A detachment under Colonel 
Cooper shortly after gained possession of Rarnghur, and dispossessed the 
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Ghoorkas of all their other posts in the south. Thus, by a series of skilful a.d.isi 5 . 
movements. General Ochterlony, without a direct encounter with the enemy. “ 
had obliged them to retire before him till only one place of strength within ****** 
the district remained in their possession. Even this was held by a very preca- ofM * L,n "- 
rious tenure, for on the 1st of April, 1815, Malaun was completely invested. 

An account of the subsequent operations in this quarter must in the meantime 
be postponed, in order to attend to the proceedings of the other two divisions 
of the British army. 

The division under General Wood was not able to take the field before the General 
middle of December. Leaving Gornckpoor, he began his march northwards in 
the direction of Palpa, situated about 100 miles W.N.W. of Khatmandoo. In 
order to reach it by the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difficult 
mountain-pass, which was reported to be strongly stockaded, and therefore 
General Wood, understanding that it might be turned by following a different 
route, proceeded on the 3d of January, 1815, to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the toot oi the Majkote Hills, about a mile west of Bliotwal, as in conse¬ 
quence of the new route which he meant to follow, it would be necessary to 
carry it. He accordingly advanced with twenty-one companies to attack the 
stockade in front, while Major Comyn was detached with seven companies to 
turn it on the left. As his information had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
encountered a determined resistance at points where he bad not anticipated, 
and became so disheartened, that he despaired of success before there "was any 
reasonable ground to doubt ot it. He therefore not only ordered a retreat, but, Hie retreat 
assuming that his forces were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea ot offeiisxve operations, and resolved to confine himself to the humbler 
task of preventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across the frontier. 

Even in this he was not successful. The Ghoorkas found little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing great devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best tiling which occurred to him was to retaliate, and he 
was repeatedly seen vicing with the Ghoorkas as to the amount of injury 
which they could mutually inflict on the unoffending inhabitants whose misfor¬ 
tune it was to dwell on either side of the boundary between British India and 
Nepaul After persisting tor a time in this petty and ignominious warfare, 
the insalubrity of the climate began to tell seriously on the health of the troops, 
and they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Goruckpoor. 

The division under General Maiiey, as it was the strongest of all the four Getetaj 
was also the one from which the most decisive results were expected. It was option* 
directed immediately against the capital, and it was therefore presumed that 
if it succeeded, the Ghoorka rajah would have no alternative hut to sue for 
peace. It assembled at Dinapore, and on the 23d of November commenced its 
march in the direction ot Betti a. To clear the way for its advance, Major 

Bradshaw had been previously detached against the Glioorka posts in the 
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frontier forests. While thus occupied, he succeeded, on the 24 th of November, 
in completely surprising Parsuram Thapa, the governor of the district, who was 
encamped on the banks of the Bhagmate with 400 men. The governor himself 
was among the slain, and the whole force was so completely dispersed, that the 
other posts of the district fell without opposition; and the low swampy and 
unhealthy tract lying at the southern outskirts of the Himalaya, and known 
by tbe name of the TLrai, was formally annexed to the British dominions. 

This first success, had it been properly followed up, would have been the 
prelude to others of still greater importance, but General Harley, though Ins 
instructions ordered him to leave his guns in the rear, till he had gained a 
position considerably in advance, chose to wait for them, and waste his time 
in other preliminary arrangements, till the advantage which anight have been 
taken of the alarm caused by Parsuram Thapa s discomfiture was completely 
lost. The Ghoorkaa were not long in penetrating the character of the com¬ 
mander to whom this division of the British troops had been intrusted, and 
were in consequence emboldened to undertake an enterprise which had the 
effect at the very outset of hampering all the future operations of the British. 
To secure the Tirai against any attempt that might be made to recover it before 
the arrival of the main body, Major Bradshaw stationed three small bodies of 
troops about the distance of twenty miles apart from each other; the central 
one at Baragerlii, another at Samanpoor on the right, and the third at Parsa 
ou the left. General Harley encamped at La u tan, only two miles west of 
Baragerlii, but no precaution was taken for the safety of the outposts of Sam an - 
poor and Parsa. The result which might have been anticipated was soon 
realized Both posts were suddenly attacked on the 1st of January, 1815. 
The attack on Samanpoor was a complete surprise, and all the troops at the 
station were killed or dispersed, At Parsa an attack had been expected, and 
reinforcements which had been applied for were actually on the way, but 
they only arrived in time not to frustrate the attack, but merely to cover the 
retreat of the fugitives. 

These losses, sufficiently great in themselves, were rendered disastrous by 
the course which they induced the commander to adopt Alarmed at the 
number of desertions, and even doubtful of the fidelity of those who remained, 
while the terror of a Ghoorka attack, which lie would be unable to resist, con¬ 
tinually haunted him, he saw no safety but in a retrograde movement, in order 
to save the depot of Bettia from capture, and give protection to the Sarum 
frontier. ■ His terrors preceded him, and nothing was talked of at Goruckpoor 
and Tirhoot but the approaching invasion of an overwhelming Ghoorka force. 
Nothing but the weakness of the enemy prevented the catastrophe which 
cowardice thus predicted. The effect however was to enable the Glioorkas to 
recover nearly the whole of the Tirai, and to carry their incursions once more 
into the British territories. General Marley s mode of conducting the war had 
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been severely condemned by the governor-general, and lie bad in consequence ibis- 
been deprived of the command. He was therefore only waiting for the arrival 
of his successor, General Wood, when he volunteered a stronger proof of Smkien <\m- 
iinbecility than any he had yet furnished by suddenly disappearing from the 
camp before daylight, without giving the troGps any notification of Ms intention, Mirk> ' 
or even making any provision for the ordinary routine of command. The 
absence of such an officer could not cause any permanent inconvenience, and as 
the division had received reinforcements which raised it to the number of 13,000. 
it was now better prepared than ever for offensive operations. While the 
temporary command was held by Colonel Dick, an affair took place which threw 
the enemy Into great alarm and inflicted on him considerable loss. Lieutenant 
Pickersgill, while engaged with a small escort in surveying, fell in with a party 
of 400 Gboorkas, who in the eagerness of pursuit left the cover of the forest, 
and followed him in the direction of the British camp. Colonel Dick, on hearing 
the firing, sent forward a troop of 100 irregular horse, and followed in person 
with all the pickets. The Ghoorkas, totally unconscious of the snare into which 
they were running, no sooner saw how they had entangled themselves, than they 
were seized with panic, and made an ineffectual effort to escape. More than 
a hundred, including the commander, were killed, many in attempting to cross 
a stream were drowned, and the remainder were either taken prisoners or dis¬ 
persed. The affair, though in itself comparatively insignificant, spread so much 
alarm among the Ghoorkas, that they hastily retired from their advanced posts, 
and allowed the Thai to be again occupied by the British, 

Considering the pusillanimous course which General Wood had followed at 
the head of his own division, one is at a loss to account for the infatuation 
which selected him for this new and more important command. When lie 
arrived in the end of February, 1815, the unhealthy season was still a month 
distant, and there was therefore room for much active service. He thought 
otherwise, and after marching and countermarching m if for the mere purpose 
of assuring himself that the Ghoorkas had really abandoned the lowlands, and 
had no intention of disputing the possession of them, he returned to the frontier, 
and placed the army in cantonments* The advance on Kh&tmandoo, the great nwAdvwi* 
object of the campaign, was thus abandoned without having been once seriously uumdoo 
attempted. In other quartern greater activity was displayed, and better results klKiU,a ^ 
were obtained Captain (now Major) Latter, who, with his small detachment, was 
stationed on the banks of the Coosy, not only accomplished the defensive object 
primarily contemplated, but drove the Ghoorkas from all their positions, gained 
possession of the province of Modrang, and formed an important alliance with the 
Rajah of Slkhim. In the province of Kumaon, forming the very centre of the 
Ghoorka conquests, successes of still greater consequence were accomplished The 
Rajah Qhantra Bam Sak, who had been compelled to yield to the Ghoorka yoke, 
was with his people groaning under it, and ready to embrace any opportunity 
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a.d. ibis, which promised the means of deliverance. The inhabitants of the adjoining pro¬ 
vince of Ghorwal were similarly affected. Dislike to the rule of the Rajah of 

operations Serinagur had induced them to countenance a Gkoorka invasion, hut having soon 

in Kumaon. . ° 

found that in changing masters they had not improved their condition, they 
were again ready for a new revolution. It was resolved to turn these circum¬ 
stances to account, and Colonel Gardner, after raising an irregular force 
of about 3000 men, began on the 15th o£ February, 1815, to ascend the hills in 
the direction of Almora. He was shortly after followed by another body of 
irregulars under Captain Hearsay. As Colonel Gardner advanced, the Ghoorkas 
were driven successively from all their posts, and obliged at last to concen¬ 
trate on the ridge on which Almora stands. Captain Hearsay, after commen¬ 
cing with similar promise of success, and capturing Chumpawut, the capital of 
the district, was suddenly attacked while engaged in the siege of a hill-fort, 
defeated, and taken prisoner. 

Subjugation The importance of the operations in Kumaon liaving now been practical! v 

ofluunaon __ _ ° 1 J 

ujhi chur- tested, Colonel Nicolls was sent thither with a body of about 2000 regular 
troops, and a proportion of field artillery. Having arrived on the Sth of April, 
and assumed the command, lie detached Major Patou against Hastee Dal 
Chautra, the officer who had defeated Captain Hearsay, and who, after lodging 
his prisoner in Almora, had proceeded to the north-west to occupy a mountain 
pa&s. An encounter took place, and after a spirited struggle, in which the 
Ghoorkas lost their commander, they were put to flight. Before they were 
permitted to recover from the effects of their discomfiture, the stockades in 
front of Almora were attacked, and gallantly carried Not a moment was 
lost in preparing to attack the fort, and the very next morning the mortars 
opened upon it with destructive effect. Bam Sak, who defended it, had not 
hitherto shown any symptoms of the disaffection which he was supposed to 
entertain. He had even indignantly rejected the advantageous offers made to 
tempt his fidelity. The bombardment was more effectual Shortly after it 
commenced, crowds of deserters began to flock into the British camp, and a 
flag of truce announced the readiness of the garrison to capitulate. The terms 
were that the Ghoorkas should be permitted to retire across the Kalee with 
their arms and personal effects, and that not only the fort of Almora, but the 
entire provinces of Kumaon and GhurwaL should be ceded to the British. 
This was unquestionably the most triumphant result which theNepaulese war 
had yet yielded 

OobtcrJon/e Still farther west, though General Martindale in the Debra + Boon still 
remained before Jytak, and had abandoned all hope of reducing it except by 
famine, General Ochterlony was continuing bis more brilliant career. After 
seizing all the enemy s posts and confining them to the heights of Malaun, he 
determined to break through the line of their defences. These stretched alomr 
the summit of the mountain between Malaun on the right, and the fort of 
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Surajghur on the left Still farther to the right, at not much less elevation a.d. isis. 
than Malaun, stood the fort of Ratanglmr which had been captured by Colonel 
Arnold. At some distance on the slope below Malaim lay the Ghoorka canton- 
merits protected by strong stockades. In the line of stockades ‘which stretched ^£***^* 
along the ridge between Malaun and Surajghur, the British commander 
detected two assailable pointy By la and Deothul, the possession of which would 
enable him to cnt off Malaun from most of its dependent outworks. By]a was 
gallantly attacked and secured on the night of the 14th of April, 1815. At 
daybreak of the following morning Deothul was likewise carried, but two other 
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operations which had been carried on simultaneously were less fortunate- To 
divert tbe attention of the enemy during the attack on these posts, two British d®. 
detachments were sent from opposite directions against the cantonments. The t ' LLjLnu ‘ Ilt 
one moved off from tiie column advancing to the attack of Deothul, while the 
oilier proceeded from the fort of Rafcafighur. Though nothing more than a 
diversion was proposed, much more appeal’s to have been attempted- The 
detachment from Ratanghur was in consequence thrown into complete con¬ 
fusion. by a furious onset, and pursued by the Ghoorkas with great slaughter. 

The other detachment made good its footing, so far as to be able to remain on 
the defensive till the evening, when it was withdrawn. On the capture of 
Deothul an attempt was made to seize a stockade within battering distance of 
Malaun, but was so resolutely met, that the assailants were seized with panic, 
and driven back in the utmost confusion. 

The possession of Deothul was so obviously fraught with danger to the Attack on 
enemy that a fierce struggle was foreseen, and as far as possible provided D ’'° dluL 
against, by strengthening it with reinforcements, protecting it with a species of 
stockade, and planting two field-pieces iipnn it The anticipated attack took 
place on the 16 th of April It w&s headed by Bhakti Sing Thapa, a distin¬ 
guished Ghoorka leader, and supported by Amar Sing in person. At daybreak 
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a d. mo. the enemy was seen advancing in a semicircle along the ridge and its two 
declivities, so as to envelope the position and turn both its flanks. The charge 
'FhoGhoorfra was fierce and resolute, the Ghoorkas advancing to the very muzzle of the guns, 
m$mi and returning repeatedly To the charge in the face of showers of grape. The 
^aok, a ft er n had been persisted in for two hours, having slackened, Colonel 
Thompson, who commanded the post, seized the opportunity to order a charge 
with the bayonet. It was completely successful, and the Ghoorkas, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle, fled in disorder. Bhakti Sing lay dead on the 
field with 500 of Ins countrymen, and Amar Sing collecting his scattered troops 
retired into Malann, He was now so completely crest-fallen that lie offered 
scarcely any resistance to the subsequent operations for completely investing it. 
On the 8th of May a battery of heavy guns began to play on the works, and 
lowwt by a preparations for the assault had become visible, when the great body of the 

cfluventimi, . . r*- 

garrison, nnahlo either to induce Amar Sing to surrender or to endure the 
privations of a rigorous blockade, left the fort without arms, and gave them¬ 
selves up to the nearest British post As a show of resistance continued, the 
breaching battery again opened on the 10th, Its destructive effects convinced 
Amar Sing of the uselessness of further resistance, and he sent his son on tlio 
following morning to intimate bis desire to negotiate. By the convention 
with him, it was stipulated that the Ghoorkas should cede all their territories 
west of the Jumna, and that he himself, and all the members of the Thapa 
family, together with the garrison of Malami and part of that of Jytak, should 
be allowed to return to Nepanl with their personal property and their arms.. 
Many of the privates, instead of going to Nepaul, preferred entering the British 
service, and were formed into battalions for duty in the highland districts. 

The government of Nepaul saw the necessity of suing for peace. With this 
view Bam Sak Chautra was employed to communicate with the British com¬ 
missioner in Kurnaon, and Gaj Raj Misr, the Gooroo or spiritual teacher of the 
late Rajah Ran a Bahadur, was summoned from his retirement at Benares, and 
sent as envoy to Colonel Bradshaw, whom the governor-general had empowered 
to conclude a peace on the following conditions:—the cession of the hill country 
west of the Kalee or Gogra—the abandonment of all claims on the lands in 
dispute before the war commenced—the cession of the Thai throughout its 
whole extent—the restoration of a tract which bad been taken from the Rajah 
# of Siklilm, now become a British ally—and the admission of a British resident 
at Khatmandoo. When these terms were made known to the Gooroo, he ob¬ 
jected particularly to the cession of the Thai, which, by stripping the nobles and 
ministers of their jagh ires, would leave them without support, as well as deprive 
the country of the main source from which its supplies of grain were obtained, 
and the admission of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the course 
taken in Dude, and ultimately appropriate all the real powers of government, 
A long negotiation ensued, during which the Nepaulese showed themselves 
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wel] acquainted with all the wiles of diplomacy. Ultimately, however, every 
point in dispute seemed to he arranged, and on the 2d of December, 1815, the 
treaty was duly executed at Segoulee by the British agent and the Nepaulese 
commissioners, the latter promising that the ratification would he returned 
from Khatmandoo in fifteen days. The governor-general, flattering himself 
that a war of which he had become heartily tired was now advantageously 
ended, ratified the treaty on the 9th of December. The Eajah of Nepatd took 
the matter more coolly, and instead of the ratification, the commissioners 
received a letter from the regent, informing them that through the influence of 
Amar Sing Thapa the war party was again in the ascendant. After such an 
evasion, it might have seemed that the only dignified course left was to declare 
the negotiation at an end and recommence hostilities. Strange to say, the 
governor-general was now of a spirit so different from that which he had 
displayed at the outset, that he allowed his agent almost to solicit the ratifica¬ 
tion, by holding out hopes that, if it were given, the terms of the treaty would 
not be rigorously enforced. It appears, in fact, that he was now willing not 
only to leave the Nepaulese in possession of the Tirai, but to make them a 
present of the very districts which had been the whole cause of the war. The 
ground on which the governor-general justified this extraordinary concession 
was, that the districts, though worth fighting for as a point of honour, were 
otherwise of no real value, and therefore, after the Nepaulese had yielded the 
point of honour by ceasing to claim them as a right, nothing was lost by 
allowing them to resume possession of them as a favour. Surely if the districts 
were so wor till ess, the point of honour supposed to be involved might, and 
ought to have been satisfied by some milder method than a bloody and pro¬ 
tracted war. 

The relaxation of demands by the governor-general at the very time when 
the prevaricating conduct of the Nepaulese government made it more than ever 
imperative to insist upon them, produced the result which has almost invariably 
been realized when negotiating with native states. Moderation was mistaken 
for conscious weakness, and the court of Khatmandoo, which had previously 
been willing to purchase peace on any terms, began to question the propriety 
of even desiring it. The negotiation was indeed nominally continued, hut 
every day made it more and more apparent that the real object was to spin out 
the time till the proper season for action liad passed away This conviction 
having at length forced itself on the governor-general, he ordered hostilities to 
he vigorously renewed. General (now Sir David) Ochterlony, having been 
vested with the chief command, political as well as military, took the field in 
the beginning of February 1816, with an army of nearly 17,000 men, which 
he arranged in four brigades. One of these he detached by the right to pene¬ 
trate by Harikurpoor, and another to the left to penetrate by Ramnuggur, 
while with the other two he set ont on the 12th of February and marched 
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through the forest to the foot of the Cbiriaghati Pass. This pass, formed by 
the bed of a mountain torrent, was not only difficult in itself from natural 
obstacles, but was defended by successive tiers of stockades. It could hardly 
have been forced at all, and certainly not without a very serious loss. Fortu¬ 
nately another pass was discovered, which, though even more difficult than the 
other, presented the great advantage of being undefended It was a deep 
ravine, with rugged and precipitous sides, covered with overhanging trees, 
which nearly excluded the light. At night on the 14th of February, Sir David 
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Ocliterlony, leaving the fourth brigade at the mouth of the ravine, began to 
ascend it with the third brigade, he himselfleading at.the head of his majesty’s 
87th regiment, bj r a path so narrow as seldom to afford room for more than a 
single file. After proceeding thus for some distance, the ground became more 
open, till a water-course was entered, and found to lead to the base of a steep 
acclivity about 300 feet high. With infinite difficulty, by laying bold of 
boughs and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight in the 
morning had gained the summit. It was ten at night before the rest of the 
troops and two field-pieces were got up. The three following days were spent 
by the pioneers in making the ascent practicable for the conveyance of stores 
and ammunition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advance without encountering any very serious obstacle. 
On the day after the ascent the general arrived at Hetaunda on the banks of 
the Rap tee, and was delighted by the junction of the 4th brigade. The 
Ghoorkas, on finding that the Cbiriaghati Pass was turned, had abandoned 
their stockades, and allowed the brigade to ascend without opposition. 

On the 27th of February Sir David Ocliterlony arrived in the vicinity of 
Muk wan poor, and encamped on a level about two miles to the south of its 
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fortified lieighta A village on the left,, whfeii a strong detachment of the a,o. tm. 

* enemy had abandoned, was immediately occupied, but ollly to become the scene " 
of a desperate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they had Further 
. done wrong in retiring, no sooner saw the position occupied than they returned cl^T ° f 
to attempt the recovery of it. As it was only held by three companies of ° cht * rluli >'- 
native infantry and forty men of the 87th, the assailants probably anticipated 
an easy conquest, but reinforcements continued to pour in from both sides, till 
the engagement became almost general. The Ghoorkas sent down at least 2000 
men from the heights. All their efforts, however, though made and main¬ 
tained with them usual dauntless valour, proved unavailing, and they were 
finally repulsed with a very heavy loss. On the day after this affair the first - 
brigade, under Colonel Nice!Is, arrived It had ascended by a pass to the north 
of Ranmuggur, and then marched without opposition up the valley of the 
Raptee. The second brigade, under Colonel Kelly, was also advancing. It had 
arrived at the fort of Harikurpoor by selecting a mountain pass which was not 
stockaded, and almost immediately gained a commanding position, from which 
the Giroorkas endeavoured in vain to dislodge it. This failure so disheartened 
the garrison of the fort that it was forthwith evacuated without further struggle. tim 
T he successes with which the new campaign had opened bad changed the 
views of the Nepaulese chiefs, and the peace party once more predominated* 

Hence; as Sir David Ochterlony was preparing for the siege of Muk wan poor, 
the commandant, who was a brother of the regent, sent a messenger to intimate 
to him that he had received the ratified treaty from Khatmandoo, and requested 
permission to send it to him in charge of an agent On the 3d of March the 
agent arrived, and as the document was duly executed, hostilities of course 
ceased, but not rill consent had been given to an additional article, which 
stipulated that the ceded territory should include the valley of the Raptee, and 
whatever bad been conquered during the actual campaign. At the time when 
the cession of the Thai was demanded by the British government, the objection 
that it would leave many of the principal chiefs without the means of support 
was met by a proposal from the governor-general to grant pensions to those 
whom the cession would deprive of their jagbires. This proposal was submitted 
to with great reluctance, because, as it was justly argued, the pensioned lords 
would be more likely to favour British interests than those of their own sove¬ 
reign. Much gratification was therefore felt by the rajah when the Honourable 
Mr. Gardner, who had been appointed British resident at Kbatmandoo, was 
authorized by the governor-general to propose that the pensions should be 
commuted for a grant of lands. The arrangement was at once entered into, 
and the Nepaulese, who had previously been gratuitously reinstated in the 
Tirai, could henceforth boast that, after all the disasters which the war had 
caused them, they remained at the conclusion of it in possession of a portion of 
the very lands which it was the avowed object of the war to wrest from them. 
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a .a 1830, It must still be admitted that after all these cessions, considerable territorial 

acquisitions remained with the Company. The magnificent provinces of Kmnaon * 
Result of the and Ghunval had been formally annexed to the British dominions, and several 
Kepauieso rajahs, though left nominally independent, were placed under restrictions 
which made all their military resources available for British purposes. The 
treaty with the Rajah of Sikhim was also an excellent stroke of policy, as it 
interposed an insurmountable barrier between Nepaul and Bootan, and thus 
made it impossible for these two states to go to war with each other, as they 
ceased to be contiguous, and therefore could not engage in hostilities without 
violating territory which belonged to the Company, or which the Company 
was pledged to protect. There can scarcely be a doubt that, but for this inter¬ 
position of Sikkim, the Ghoorkas, when deprived of then western conquests, 
would have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation of Bootan. 
ancons Though the war never extended beyond the territories belonging to or claimed 

Gboorkiw by Nepaul, the Ghoorkas, when they commenced hostilities, were not without the 
!-ourtT g ' 1 hope of being joined by powerful allies. They had made application in every 
quarter which gave any promise of success, A correspondence between Scindia 
and the Ghoorka government was actually intercepted. Tire Pindarees were 
also applied to, and Runjeet Sing was tempted by the offer of a large sum, 
together with the fort of Malaun, in return for his assistance. During the 
early reverses which the British arms sustained, the Ghoorkas flattered them- 
selves'with the hope of a general rising among the native powers of Hiudoostan. 
They did not even confine to India their applications fqr aid, but sent a mission 
to the court of Ava and endeavoured to engage the Emperor of China in their 
quarrel. They had, as already explained, acknowledged themselves to be the 
emperor's tributaries, and partly on this ground, and still more on the false 
allegation that the English were making war upon them, merely because they 
had refused them a passage into the Glunese territory, they earnestly solicited 
him to assist them, either with money or with an army. The Chinese, though 
doubting the truth of this statement, indulged their naturally suspicious temper 
so far as to send an army to the frontier. It did not arrive, however, till 
hostilities were at an end, and the govern or-general had, by explanation, 
convinced the Chinese authorities that the Ghoorka statement as to the cause 
of the war was unfounded Their own shrewdness, indeed, had previously 
led them to the same conclusion. “Such absurd measures as those alluded to,’ 1 
they observed, “appear quite inconsistent with the usual wisdom of the 
English f and the Ghoorka statement was declared to he manifestly false, 
because the English, if they had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
could have found a nearer route than through Nepaul. The authorities in 
England, though doubtful at first of the necessity of the war, and of the wisdom 
of the plan adopted in conducting it, were delighted with the final result. The 
crown testified approbation by conferring on the governor-general the title of 
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Marquis of Hastings, and on the commander the baronetage already mentioned, ad. im. 
while the courts of directors and proprietors not only concurred in unanimous 
votes of thanks to them and the officers and men engaged, but bestowed on Sir 
David Ochterlony a well-earned pension of £1000 a year. 

During the war in Nepaul, transactions of some importance took place in state of 
other quarters. The native state of Cuteh, consisting of a kind of peninsula, 
connected with Seinde on tire north and with 
Gujerafc on the east hy a very extensive salt 
marsh called the Ran or Kuan, and bounded 
on the south by the Gulf of Catch, and on 
the west by the Indian Ocean, was nominally 
under the government of a ruler with the 
title of Row Raidhau, but had become really 
subject to two adventurers, the one Hans-raj, 
a Hindoo merchant, and the other Futtek 
Mahomed, the commander of a body of Arab 
mercenaries. The two, in their struggle for 
supremacy, courted the interference of the 
British government, which, however, inter¬ 
posed only so far as seemed necessary to pro¬ 
tect the territories of. the Guicowar from 
Cutch depredation. The contest seemed ter¬ 
minated by the death of Hans-raj in 1809, and 
the consequent undisputed ascendency of his competitor, but in 1813 the confu¬ 
sion became worse than ever* In that year, both Futteh Mahomed and the Row 
died, and the succession was disputed. The Row, who had embraced Mahome¬ 
tanism, left a son, Bkarmalji, by a Mahometan wife. The Jhaneja Rajpoot, of 
whom the Row was the head, refused to acknowledge Ids legitimacy, and gave 
their allegiance to Lakpati, the late Rows nephew* The civil war which ensued British in- 
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was thus partly of a religious character, and continued to rage with such alterna¬ 
tions of success, that regular government almost ceased to exist. The chiefs there¬ 
fore followed their natural bent, and not satisfied with the narrow limits of 
C utch, crossed the Runn on foot and the gulf in boats, and carried their depreda¬ 
tions over tlie whole of the adjoining territory, carrying off the cattle, burning 
the villages, and murdering the inhabitants. As the Guicowar, whose territory 
was thus ravaged, was an ally of the British and under their protection, it 
became necessary, after remonstrance had proved in vain, to send a body of 
troops against Bhooj, the capital of Glitch. Here both the competitors for the 
throne were resident They had cemented their quarrel by a compromise 
which left Lharmaiji in possession of the sovereignty; but the anarchy which 
previously prevailed was scarcely diminished, since the new sovereign, so far 
from suppressing the marauders, made common cause with them, and even 
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fomented disturbances in Kattiwar, the province of Gujerat immediately 
opposite to the Gulf of Cutch. His defiance, indeed, was so openly dedared, 
that lie ordered a native agent whom the British had stationed in Bhooj to 
withdraw, and had a large body of Arabs on the march to assist the rebels in 
Kattiwar, when they learned that the rebellion was suppressed 

Colonel East, by who^ exertions a rebellion, which thus threatened to 
assume more formidable dimensions, had been nipped in the bud, was directed to 
advance into Glitch for the purpose of punishing this overt act of hostility, and 
taking such measures as might be necessary to prevent a repetition of it. In 
pursuance of these objects lie crossed the Emm in December, 1815, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards An jar. It was held by a son of the late Futtefa Mahomed, 
who made friendly professions, and at the same time gave the lie to them, by 
ordering the wells on the British line of march to be poisoned To punish Ids 
treachery, batteries were erected against his fort, and when a practicable breach 
was effected, he only saved himself from worse consequences by surrendering 
An jar, and ceding along with it the small port of Juner, on the Gulf of Catch. 
The Bow, deterred by this first result of the campaign, prevented the capture of 
bis capital by a timely submission, and entered into a treaty which bound him 
not only to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the devastations 
of his marauders, but to assist in putting them down, and acknowledge himself 
a British tributary by the annual payment of £7000, # In return be was taken 
under British protection, and established in full possession of the districts which 
refractory chiefs had wrested from him. After the pacification of Cutch, 
Colonel East returned to Kattiwar, and took the most effectual method of sup¬ 
pressing the piracy for which the Gulf of Cutch jiad long been notorious, by 
dispossessing the chiefs along its southern shore, and subjecting their harbours 
and strongholds to British authority Among the places captured on this 
occasion was Dwaraka, situated near the north-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, and famous throughout India for its great temple of Krishna, 

The next scene of disturbance requiring notice is Hyderabad, the capital of 
the Nizam. Under the arrangement which bad given the chief management 
of affairs to Chandu Lai, and rendered him at the same time completely subser¬ 
vient to the British resident, the Nizam, and Ins favourite minister Moonir-ul- 
Moolk, bad ceased to interfere in public business, and found more congenial 
employment in grovelling indulgences. The Nizam's sons did not bear their 
exclusion from office so coolly, and compensated themselves by becoming the 
beads of riotous brawlers and contending factions. The two youngest sons in 
particular, surrounded by a band of profligate retainers, kept the city in constant 
alarm by their lawless proceedings. , The Nizam would rather not have inter¬ 
fered, but the remonstrances of the resident obliged him to bestir himself, and 
lie issued orders that the necessary steps should be taken to restrain them. The 
body of troops sent for this purpose found the task more difficult than had been 
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anticipated. On approaching the palace, the retainers of the princes opened a a.d. isia 
heavy fire, and killed a British ofiieer of the resident's escort. In the struggle ‘ 

winch ensued, the defence of the princes was so well maintained, that the l,*,,™- 
Bntish detachment, after blowing open the palace gates, were unable to advance, 
and deemed it prudent to retire tor reinforcements. During tbe ensuing night 
the whole city was in commotion, and courtiers were not wanting to advise the 
Nizam that he could not do better than free himself at once from the British 
yoke, by overwhelming the troops at the residency before the reinforcements 
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couh.l arrive. He listened to better advice, and instead of taking a course by 
which lie must inevitably have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance 
from the prinees, he made them aware of the gulf on which they stood, ami 
convinced them that they had no alternative but to submit They were 
obliged notwithstanding to pay the penalty of them misconduct, and were con¬ 
fined in the old fortress of Golcomla. 

Another disturbance, originating in more trivial causes, threatened to pro- Obpwim™ 
dime more serious results. The inhabitants of India dread nothing so much as 
innovation, and have an especial abhorrence of taxation, when it presents itself 
under a new form. This latter feeling receives an easy explanation, when it is 
remembered how much they have suffered from the extortion of their rulers, 
and how often occasion has been taken to convert some small assessment, 
imposed ostensibly for some distinct and temporary purpose, into a permanent, 
indefinite, and oppressive burden. The land had always been the main source 
of revenue, and the share oi its produce demanded by government, though often 
oppressive in its amount, was seldom openly resisted. The payment of it was 
looked upon as a kind ol law of nature, and, however much it might be grumbled 
at, excited neither disappointment nor indignation. With a new tax" the rase 
was entirely different, and lienee, when tiie government of Bengal in 1813, 
during the administration of Lord Minto, endeavoured to increase the revenue 
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by a house tax, the opposition was so general and determined, that nothing but 
a repeal could quiet it* At Benares, in particular, the inhabitants desisted from 
their ordinary employments, shut their shops, and encamping in the open fields 
at a short distance from the city, sent a petition to the magistrate, in which 
they declared that they would never return to their homes till the tax was 
removed * This passive resistance was more effectual than any violent outbreak 
could have been in convincing the government of the necessity of yielding, and 
the idea of increasing the public revenue by a house tax was abandoned 

Government though defeated was very unwilling to acknowledge it, and iii 
the following year endeavoured to establish the principle of a house assessment 
by confining it to police purposes, and giving it the form of a-voluntary pay¬ 
ment, by leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in their different 
wards hy means of committees of their own selection* At first, the only cities 
so assessed were Dacca, Patna, and Moorshedabad, but when the precedent was 
by this means secured, the sphere of its operation was largely extended, and 
embraced, in addition to the lovtfer provinces, the districts of Benares and 
Bareilly* Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment was generally 
felt, Benares was contented to rest satisfied with its former victory, and con¬ 
sented, not without manifest repugnance, to pay its quota of assessment. The 
opposition of Bareilly was not so easily overcome. Thin city, situated not far 
from the centre of the Roliilla country, contained among its inhabitants not a 
few families who had fallen from high rank and wealth* into comparative insig¬ 
nificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune to the iniquitous bargain 
by which Warren Hastings sold them to the .Nabob of Chide. The injustice 
which they had suffered on this and on other occasions still rankled in their 
hearts, and as it was impossible that they could feel any real attachment to a 
government which had so used them, they were ready to lay hold of any real or 
imaginary grievance which would enable them to give free vent to their dissatis¬ 
faction* The military and turbulent propensities of the population generally, 
easily induced them to take part in any commotion however- occasioned, and 
there were besides several local causes of animosity. The kotwal 3 or head of 
the police, obnoxious to the Mahometans merely because he was a Hindoo, 
had made himself generally detested by his overbearing conduct, and the British 
magistrate, instead of conciliating good-will by frank and courteous manners, 
had acted as if he thought that his dignity could only be preserved by distant 
and haughty airs, which so offended the more respectable native families, that 
they kept aloof from all friendly intercourse with him* The materials being 
thus prepared, any spark was sufficient to excite the conflagration. 

An assessment for municipal police was not an absolute novelty in Bareilly 
In the principal thoroughfares the shopkeepers had been accustomed to provide 
for the security of their property hy a moderate police rate* On their part, 
then, the only objection felt to the rate was its increased amount. This was 
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doubtless a grievance, but it was light compared with the grievance felt by a.j> isu. 
those who, formerly exempted from the rate, were now for the first time to be 
subjected to it. The chief persons in this position were the reduced families Ob,.»do W 
already mentioned. In the midst of then- poverty most of them managed to 
keep as many retainers as were quite sufficient for their own protection, and the 
effect of the new rate was therefore only to increase their burdens, without 
conferring upon them any benefit. No doubt they might dismiss retainers and 
leave it to the municipal police to protect them. This, however, was the very 
last step which they were disposed to take. To dismiss their retainers was to 
subject them to what they considered degradation; and a tax wliick threatened 
to compel them to do this was not only disliked as a burden, but repudiated 

as an insult, 

- * 

The attempt to obtain a voluntary assessment by means of cormnittees of Attempt to 
the inhabitants having entirely failed in Bareilly, the magistrate ordered the 
kotwal to apportion and levy it at his own discretion, In performing this 
task, which must under any circumstances have been attended with much diffi¬ 
culty, he is said to have proceeded with the greatest harshness, threatening the 
lower oi dei s with the stocks, and the higher with chains and moprisonmenfc 
W hile the whole .city was thus in a ferment, and the popular indignation at its 
height, one of the police peons, when resisted in levying the tax, wounded a 
woman. The populace immediately placed her on a bed, and carried her to 
the muft i Mahomed Arwaz, whose sanctity was held in the highest reputation 
throughout Rohilcund, He had early countenanced the popular excitement, and 
on being thus appealed to, advised that the woman should he forthwith taken 
to the magistrate’s residence. The answer obtained there was, that the woman 
must lodge her complaint before the proper court in due form. The excitement 
and irritation were too great to be appeased by a regular process, and the mufti 
greatly increased both, by declaring that, if justice was to be so dispensed, no 
man's life or honour was safe. Mohs now began to assemble in the streets, 
and assumed so threatening an appearance near the mufti s house that it was 
deemed necessary to disperse them. On the appearance of the magistrate at 
the head of a few horsemen and sepoys, it was suspected that he meant to 
apprehend the mufti. This the multitude were determined not to permit, and 
an encounter took place, during which some lives were lost, and the mufti 
made Ids escape. 

A general insurrection was now imminent The green flag of Islam, hoisted imunscuon 
on the shrine in which the mufti had taken refuge, announced to the faithful * tB ‘ iTUh -‘ 
that their religion was in danger, and in addition to those in Bareilly itself, 
crowds of fanatics began to flock in from the neighbouring towns* In the 
course ol two days about 6000 men appeared in anus. The officials on their 
part were not idle. The force at their immediate command amounted to 420 
men, with two guns, while reinforcements were hastening forward by forced 
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marches from Moradabad. Meantime a parley with the insurgents took place, 
and the mufti would gladly have escaped from the storm which he had raised. 
It was beyond his power, and the insurgents, left to their own guidance, dictated 
as their only terms that the tax should be abolished—that the kotwal should 
be delivered up to punishment for the blood which had been shed—that the 
families of the sufferers should be provided feuv-and that a general amnesty 
should be proclaimed. As these terms were at once refused, the rioters lost 
not a moment in proceeding to extremes, by shooting down a youth, the son of 
one of the judges of the circuit court, as lie was passing unarmed from one 
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military post to another, and then making a sudden onset on the troops within 
the town before the expected reinforcements arrived. The result was not long 
doubtful. The insurgents, first resisted and then pursued, fled, leaving behind 
them about 100 dead, and a greater number of wounded and prisoners. The 
defeat was most opportune, as there cannot be a doubt that a first success on 
the part of the populace would have been followed by a general rising. No 
attempt was made to renew the conflict. The mufti and other ringleaders 
escaping beyond the Company's bounds were not sought after, and the few 
trials which took place terminated without conviction, either from want of 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity. 

Before resuming the general narrative there is only one other disturbance 
which requires to be noticed at present. The locality was the Doab The talook- 
dars there had managed, during the anarchy which prevailed, to seize large tracts 
of property to which they bad no legal claim, and to exercise powers of jurisdic¬ 
tion which converted them into petty sovereigns. Under the license thus per¬ 
mitted them they had multiplied the numbers of their military retainers, and 
erected forts which they held as their own in defiance of all authority. Hie 
confusion and oppression which ensued may easily be imagined. The people 
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appealed in vain to the paramount power, and it was soon seen that all efforts to 
relieve them would be unavailing, unless the strongholds in which their oppres¬ 
sors had entrenched themselves were dismantled. It was necessary to be<nn 
with an example, and for this purpose Dyararn, as zeminadar or talookdar of 
Hatras and various* other districts, was selected as at once one of the largest and 
most refractory. His capital of Hatras, situated in the district of Alighur, about 
thirty miles north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the former 
inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on an eminence, and so 
fortified with walls, towers, and bastions, as to be regarded as a place of con¬ 
siderable strength Dyaram’s whole force was about 3500 cavalry and 4500 
infantiy. He made a ready profession of allegiance to the British government, 
but on being called to give a proof of it by disbanding his troops and dis¬ 
mantling Ids fort, gave an answer which showed that nothing short of com¬ 
pulsion would suffice. A strong division under General Marshall accordingly 
marched against Hatras, and completely invested it on the 12 th of February, 
1816. By the 23d the walls of the town were effectually breached, but the 
garrison, on seeing preparations to storm, retreated into the fort. The siege of 
it was immediately commenced by the erection of powerful batteries, which 
opened their fire from numerous mortars and breaching-guns with such destruc¬ 
tive effect, that Dyaram saw the uselessness of further defence. This conviction 
was hastened by a tremendous explosion, caused by the falling of a shell upon 
a powder magazine; and at midnight of the 2d of March he-consulted his own 
safety by quitting the fort with a small body of retainers, who, though discov¬ 
ered, and attacked by a body of dragoons, fought their way, and made good 
their retreat, after inflicting more loss than they received. This success was 
attributed not more to then’ courage than to the completeness of their armour, 
consisting partly of hack and breast plates, and gauntlets of steel. After 
Dyaram's escape little resistance was offered, and the capture and demolition of 
the fort produced such an effect on the other talookdars, that they hastened to 
give in their submission. 
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| T the. time when the Nepaulese war commenced i t was foreseen 
that in various other quarters hostilities could not be distant. 
The policy of non-interference had accomplished the short- 
sighted and selfish views which had led to its adoption, it 
m had indeed left the native states to carry on their quarrels in 
their own way, and thus involved then* in interminable intestine dissensions, but 
it had not thereby secured the territories of the Company from aggression, or 
enabled them to dispense with a large military establishment. While the strong 
were permitted with impunity to prey upon the weak, and none felt secure but 
those who were able to repel force by force, all idea of amicable and legal settle¬ 
ment was necessarily' abandoned, and a species of general anarchy prevailed- 
As a necessary consequence the predatory system, which had always been one of 
the greatest curses of India, received a new development, and bands of armed 
marauders were rapidly spreading over the whole country. Wherever there was 
a hope of plunder, they were sure to be found adding to the general confusion 
and committing fearful devastation. For a time the awe which the Company’s 
arms had inspired deterred the marauders from venturing on incursions into 
their territories. It was impossible, however, that it could operate as a perma¬ 
nent restraint, and as soon as the means of plunder became deficient in the parts 
of Central India where the principal predatory hordes had established their 
head-quartets; the Company's frontier was no longer held sacred, and both tlieir 
allies and their immediate subjects were pillaged without mercy. The policy 7 
previously in fashion, when it became necessary to provide against these de¬ 


structive inroads, gave the preference to defensive operations, and an attempt 
was made to establish a line of posts to guard the points where it seemed pro- 
liable that the marauders would attempt to break through. The futility of this 
plan was soon demonstrated. It was impossible thus to guard the frontier, and 
had it been possible, the permanent expense which it entailed was far greater 
than would suffice to follow the marauders into their own haunts and com- 
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pletely extirpate them. The offensive, therefore, was the only plan which ad.ish. 
promised to he effectual; and the governor-general, convinced of its necessity, 
would at once have given effect to it, had he not deemed it prudent and be- s«w*ityrf 
coming to obtain the previous sanction of the home authorities. In order to 
put down the predatory system it would he necessary to deprive it of the f™,!"!"' 
countenance and support wliich it received from some of the native princes, 
and this could only be done by taking measures which could not be reconciled 
with the policy of non-interference. The question, therefore, which the home 
authorities were called upon to decide was, whether this policy was to be per¬ 
sisted in, notwithstanding all the evils which it had engendered, or whether a 
return should he made to the more manly and vigorous policy which the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley had adopted, and which, if it had been followed out, would 
have made the British authority paramount throughout India. Before the 
answer of the home authorities to this important question was received, several 
important events occurred. 

The relations between the Peishwa and the Guicowar had long been in an Halation* 
unsatisfactory state. The former had advanced claims upon the latter to the rSSitw 
amount of nearly £3,000,000 sterling. By the treaties of alliance with the two 
courts, the British government had become bound to arbitrate in the settle¬ 
ment oi these claims, and a most complicated accounting had taken place 
without producing any practical result. The Peishwa would fain have taken 
the matter into his own hands and made good his claims by force. This, how¬ 
ever, he could not do without an open violation of the treaty of Basse in, and 
for this, though there was good ground to suspect that he had it in contempla¬ 
tion, he was not yet prepared. It was therefore necessary for him, while com¬ 
plaining loudly of the injustice which he suffered from delay, to allow the 
accounting to proceed But though force was precluded, intrigue was still 
open to him, and he had secured a party which pleased him the more, from 
not only favouring his claims, but being decidedly adverse to British interests. 

In 1814 the Peishwa became extremely urgent for the settlement of his claims, 
and was able to give plausible reasons for his urgency. The district of Ahme- 
dabad was shared between him and the Guicowar, but the whole was in pos¬ 
session of the latter on a ten years' lease, which was about to expire. A new 
arrangement was hence absolutely necessary, and the Peishwa had declared 
his determination not to relet, but to enter into actual possession. 

1 he court of Baroda at this time gave full scope for intrigue, Anand Bow, state of 
the nominal sovereign, was in a state bordering on idiotcy, and a younger 
brother* T ufcteh Sing, administered the government as regent. For tins position 
lie was mainly indebted to British influence, and consequently felt the necessity 
oi being in a great measure subservient to it The party opposed to him n&tu- 
ni lly followed a different course, arid thus gave rise to two factions who were 
constantly striving to thwart each other. Gungadhur Sastree, Futteh Sing's 
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a.d. 1814 . prime minister, followed of course in the footsteps of his master, and was a 
strenuous supporter of the British alliance. On the other hand Sitaram, who 

suite of pur- had previously held the office of minister and been discarded for incapacity 

ties nt the 1 

court of the headed the opposition party, and being strongly supported by female influence 
in the palace, continued to cherish the hope of regaining his lost position. 
With this view he paid great court to the Peisliwa, and laboured to convince 
him that if he were restored to power he would at once satisfy all his claims. 
It was probably in consequence of these representations that the Peisliwa 
became anxious for the removal of Cungadhur Sastree from the Guieowar's 
court. The pretext employed was the slow progress made in the settlement of 
the claims. If, instead of corresponding by letter, the Sastree would come to 
Poonah and confer personally on the subject, there was ground to hope that 
many oi the difficulties which now stood in the way would be easily removed. 
The proposal, when made by the Peisliwa, seemed so plausible that the British 
government at once acquiesced. Gungadliur Sastree was more doubtful. 
He not only suspected an intrigue, but feared for his life, and therefore refused 
to set out until he obtained from the resident a guarantee of his personal safety". 

Gungadhur Sastree’s fears were by no means unreasonable, for the Peishwa, 

p«uu™'« Bajee Row, who had never before given bis confidence to any man, had at last 
iallen under the ascendency of au unprincipled adventurer. This was Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia. He had commenced life as a courier and a spy, and after 
attracting the Peishwa’s notice, had risen rapidly in his favour by ministering 
to his licentious pleasures, and showing liimself ready on all occasions to exe¬ 
cute his orders without fear or scruple. When the Guieowar’s lease of tlie 
moiety of Ahinedabad expired, and the Peishwa refused to renew it, the admin¬ 
istration was committed to Trimbukjee, who immediately sent some of his 
own creatures to levy it. This first step of promotion was soon followed bv 
his appointment to the command of the Peishwa’s contingent, and his introduc¬ 
tion by the Peishwa himself to the Honourable Mountstuart Elpliinstone, the 
resident at Poonah, as a person high in his confidence. Trimhukjees arro¬ 
gance kept pace with his elevation, and he forthwith began to take such an 
active and prominent part in all public business, as showed that whatever 
his nominal position might be, he considered himself as virtually at the head of 
the government. Thus installed, lie made no secret of the course of policy 
which he was resolved to pursue. The Peishwa must again resume his place 
as the head of the Mahratta confederacy; his claims, even to the extent of de¬ 
manding cl lout from Bengal, were to be boldly maintained; and British influ¬ 
ence, as the great obstacle to the realization of these schemes, must either be 
secretly undermined or forcibly overthrown. So little, indeed, was Trimbuk- 
jee at pains to disguise his intentions, that Mr. Elpliinstone had no difficulty in 
predicting a rupture with the Peisliwa, as the inevitable result of the schemes 
into which his favourite was hurrying him. 
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Shortly after the arrival of Gungadhur Sastree at Poonah, two individuals, A.m ish, 
known to be in the interest of Ms rival St tar am, made their appearance there, 
and were openly and favourably received at the public audience. They claimed Futile 
authority to act, and produced as their credentials a letter which the imbecile rw!^. at 
Guieowar had been induced to write in their favour. The resident lost no time 
in remonstrating against their reception, but his objections were overruled, and 
Sitaram s intrigue continued To prosper Under such circumstances the con¬ 
ference to which Gungadhur Sastree had been invited became a mere mockery, 
and he announced his desire to return to Baroda, Had he done so, the intrigue 
which had been commenced there simultaneously with that at Poonah, would 
in all probability have been frustrated, and it was therefore determined to 
detain him. This could only be effected by convincing him that the object of 
bis visit might yet be accomplished The obstacles he was assured were only 
temporary* and by the exercise of a little patience everything might be satis¬ 
factorily arranged. To give effect to this representation, the treatment of 
which he complained was reversed, the utmost deference was paid to his 
opinions * his vanity, said to have been his greatest failing, was flattered in 
every possible way; and the cold and distant manner both of Trimbukjee and 
Ids master was exchanged for one expressive of the fullest confidence and 
friendship. 

The suddenness of the change justified suspicion, and Mr, Elpliinstone was Tnmbukjees 
so little imposed upon that he refused any longer to countenance the negotia^ 1 
ti oil On Gungadhur Sastree himself the impression was very different, and 
he became so confident of a successful result, that after applying for recall, he 
actually petitioned for permission to remain. It was granted—and he con¬ 
tinued the negotiation more on his own responsibility than with any concur¬ 
rence on the part of the British government. In a short time he seemed to 
have sworn an eternal friendship with Trimbukjee. They were constantly in 
each other s society, and so completely unbosomed their secrets that Trimbukjee, 
to show how much his feelings towards his friend had altered, could not refrain 
from confessing to him that he had at one time entertained designs upon his 
life. Such a confession, so far from opening the Sastree’s eyes to the danger 
of the new connections lie had formed, only seemed to him to furnish additional 
evidence of the sincere friendship which was now felt for him. The Peishwa 
completed his delusion by courting affinity with him, and agreeing to give his 
wife's sister in marriage to Gungadhur Sastree s son. 

It does not seem that all this flattery had shaken Gungadhur Sastree T s Gungadhur 
fidelity to his own master. He had indeed agreed to a settlement by which tang I ament*, 
the Peishwa was to compromise all his claims on the Guieowar for the cession 
of as much territory as would yield seven lacs of revenue; but in this, so far 
from sacrificing the Guieowars interest, lie had made a far better bargain for 
him than could have been anticipated* From some cause, however, not easily 
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a.d. m\, explainedj Futteh Sing, when the settlement was submitted to him, refused to 
ratify it, and declared bis determination to make no cession of territory what- 
GuDgAOLbut ever. In this dilemma Gungadbur Sastree took the course which was the 
easiest at the time, but was sure to prove the most difficult in the end. He 
concealed the feet of Futteh Sing's refusal, and had recourse to a series of 
evasions for the purpose of accounting for the non-ratification. Nor was this 
all. The proposed marriage was understood to l*e so completely arranged that 
Bajee Bow set out with his family for Nassik, a celebrated Hindoo pilgrimage, 
situated 100 miles north of Poonah, with the intention of preparing for its 
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celebration there. Though there does not mem to he any necessary connection 
between the marriage and the settlement, Gkmgadhur Sastree had determined 
that the one should not take place without the other, and he was thus by his 
evasions allowing the Peishwa to proceed with preparations for a marriage 
which was not to be celebrated Accordingly, when the truth could no longer 
be concealed, and the necessary explanations took place, Bajee Row doubtless 
felt that he had been personally insulted The resentment which he felt must 
niawniRMw- have been greatly increased when Gungadhur Sastree had the manliness to 
mZxT^thv tell the Peishwa that he could not allow his wife to visit at the palace of 
F«i*hiva. p oon ah f in consequence of the notorious licentiousness which was permitted 
within it 

Tims become the object of resentment to a prince who was never known 
to forgive an injury, Gungadhur Sastree ought not to have lost a moment in 
hastening back to Baroda, lie must have been aware of the deadly offence he 
had given, and yet he continued to linger on in the belief that the professions 
of friendship which continued to be lavished on him must be sincere. His 
intimacy with Trimbukjee continued apparently on the same footing as before. 
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find hence, after the pilgrimage to Nassik was completed, he at once accepted a x>. isis. 
an invitation to accompany the Peislnva to Punderpoor, another celebrated ~ ~ 

place of pilgrimage, situated on the Beema, 112 miles south-east of Poonah. Barbarous 
As if the circumstances which ought to have increased his caution had only gZ&mL 
increased his confidence, he left the greater part of his escort behind, and took 
only a few necessary attendants along with him. Proceeding thus in company 
with the Peishwa and Trimbukjee, he arrived with them at Punderpoor on the 
llth of July, 1815. After an entertainment given on that day by Trimbukjee, 
he returned home somewhat indisposed, and left orders that if an invitation 
to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was unwell, and 
unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger from Trimbukjee arrived 
with the invitation. When the excuse was made, the invitation was repeated, 
with the addition that, as the crowd had retired, he had better come immedi¬ 
ately with a small retinue. He still refused, but sent two of his attendants 
more fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation, still more urgent, the 
fear of giving offence overcame his reluctance, and lie set out with only seven 
unarmed attendants. This sealed Ins fate. After performing bis devotions, 
and conversing for some time with Trimbukjee, he had just left the temple to 
return home when three men came running from behind, and calling out to 
clear the way. The moment they reached him one of them struck him with 
what seemed to be only a twisted cloth, but had concealed a sword. Others 
immediately followed up the blow, and in a few minutes he was a mangled 
corpse. 

ilie circumstances under which this atrocious murder had been committed I\ir]wtrnt»-ir* 
left no doubt as to the perpetrators of it. Trimbukjee Dainglia, acting with 
the knowledge, and probably by the express orders of the Peisliwa, had arranged 
the whole plot, and earned it out to its horrid consummation. His repeated 
urgency had almost forced tfie S as tree to visit the temple; he had met him 
there as if for the express purpose of superin tending the final arrangements; 
the murderers appear just to have left him when they issued from the temple 
to do the deed; and he was still there when they returned to it, with the bloody 
swords iu their hands, to announce that it was done. Could there have been 
any doubt on the subject, it would have been removed by Trimhukjee's sxtbse- 
qnent conduct The actual assassins, though they might easily have been 
seized at the time, were permitted to escape: no search was made for them, 
and orders were even issued that the subject should not be publicly talked of 
Mr. hlphinstone, who had accompanied the Peishwa to Nassik, and seen enough 
to satisfy him that his presence was no longer desired, had turned aside to visit 
the eaves at Ellora, and was there when the news of the murder reached him. 

The necessity ot immediate action being apparent, be at once addressed a letter 
to the Peishwa, demanding a rigorous investigation, and the speedy punishment 
ot the murderers. Common justice required this—the Peishwa, for his own 
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a.d. Isis, vindication, could not do less, and nothing less would satisfy the British 
government, which would proceed to .any extremes sooner than stain its honour 
hy overlooking the harkarous murder of an ambassador whose personal safety 
it had guaranteed. 

Mr. Elpliinstone, after preparing for the worst by ordering the division of 
at roouaii £] ie Hyderabad force stationed at Jaulna to advance to Seroor, only forty miles 
Trimbukjw north-east of Poonah, hastened towards this capital, and reached it on the Gth 
of August. Trimbukjee arrived on the following day from Punderpoor. The 
.mmto-. p e j s i lwa followed on the 9 th, but apparently so overcome by alarm and conscious 

guilt, that though it was the festival of the Daksliin, when thousands of 
Brahmins were assembled to receive a wonted largess from his hands, he entered 
the city by stealth, under cover of the night in a close palanquin. The 
resident’s inquiries had in the meantime fully confirmed liis worst suspicions, 
and there could be no doubt as to the accuracy of the universal belief tkatBajee 
Row had sanctioned and Trimbukjee directly superintended the assassination 
of the Sastree. It was however deemed politic to refrain from charging the 
Peisliwa, and to accuse only Trimbukjee. On the 11 th of August, Mr. Elpliinstone 
demanded an audience, but being refused on various pretexts, he procured the 


delivery of a memorial, in which, after recapitulating the evidence he had 
obtained, he continued thus:—“On all these grounds I declare my conviction 
of Trimbukjee Dainglia's guilt, and I call upon your highness to apprehend him, 
as well as Govind Row Burdojee and Bhugwunt Row Gykwar (Sitaram’s 
agents from Baroda, who were deeply implicated), and to deposit them in such 
custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. Even if your highness is 
not fully convinced of the guilt of these persons, it must he admitted that there 
is sufficient ground for confining them; and I only ask of you to do so, until 
his excellency the governor-general and your highness shall have an opportunity 
of consulting on the subject. I have only to add’my desire that this apprehen¬ 
sion may be immediate. A foreign ambassador has been murdered in the 
midst of your highness's court; a Brahmin has been massacred almost in the 
temple during one of the greatest solemnities of your religion; and I must 
not conceal from your highness that the impunity of the perpetrators of this 
enormity has led to imputations not to be thought of against your highness’s 
government. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood of such insinuations 
than I am; hut I think it my duty to state them, that your highness may see 
the necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to your reputation.” 
couJmst of The Peishwa, though pleased to find that the guilt of which he was conscious 

the rciai™-!. wag on ]y insinuated, and not directly charged against him, was apparently 
unable to summon up sufficient resolution for the adoption of any decided 
course, and was obliged to content himself with weaving pretexts for delay. 
He could not believe, he said, that Trimbukjee was guilty, but if sufficient 
proof were given, he was ready to arrest him. At the very time when he made 
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tills profession, he was bushy adding to the number of his troops, and seemed a.d. isis. 
so bent on trying hostilities, that Mr. Elphinstone was obliged to remonstrate " 
and declare that if military preparations were continued, lie would order the 
subsidiary force to advance upon Poonali. While Bajee Row was tlms making 
common cause with Trimbulijee, the resident, who had hitherto been acting on 
his own responsibility, was confirmed in the course he had pursued, by a letter 
of instructions from the governor-general, who, though willing to gratify the 
Peishwa so far as to promise that if Trimbukjee’s guilt were established by a fair 
trial, perpetual confinement would he bis worst punishment, intimated his deter¬ 
mination to hold him responsible for the consequences of continuing to screen him, 
or of allowing him to escape. Fortified by the governor-general’s resolution, 

Mr. Elphinstone presented another memorial, in which, instead of merely calling 
for the arrest of Trimbukjee, he insisted on his delivery to the British govern¬ 
ment in the course of twenty-four hours, and intimated that the only alterna¬ 
tive of a refusal would he a suspension of all friendly communication between 
the two governments, and the calling in of the subsidiary force to Poonali. 

The Peishwa, whose cowardice was notorious, was intimidated by this menace, 
and yielded a reluctant compliance so far as to send off Trimbukjee to the hill- 
fort of Wusuntgliur, situated considerably to the south. This, however, was ls !lt last 
considered as evasion, rather than performance, and Mi\ Elphinstone had te^wiip 
actually ordered the march of the subsidiary force stationed at Seroor to Poonali. 1 rimbukj *■ 
when the Peishwa yielded, and Trimbukjee, delivered up to the British govern¬ 
ment, was carried off as a prisoner to the fort of Tanna, situated on the east 
side of the island of Salsette, twenty-four miles north-east of Bombay. SitaranTs 
two agents, delivered at the same time, were ultimately placed at the disposal 
of the Guicowar, The Peishwa endeavoured to avenge himself for the humilia¬ 
ting surrender of his favourite, by entering more keenly than ever into the 
intrigues by which he hoped to place himself at the head of a new Mahratta 
confederacy. 

The governor ^general, before he resolved to put down the predatory system, reposed 
by having recourse to offensive operations, endeavoured to make the defensive w*th^abob« 
line as complete as possible. The most promising method Would have been the 
establishment of a subsidiary alliance with the Rajah of Nagpoor. This, Earl 
Miiito had laboured to accomplish, but the reluctance of the rajah, who 
saw that it would be equivalent to a renunciation of independence, could not 
be overcome, and his final refusal, delayed by a fruitless negotiation, arrived 
shortly after the new government commenced. Falling the Rajah of Nagpoor. 
the only other defensive line practicable was to be attained by forming an 
alliance with the Nabobs of Bhopaul and Saugur, whose territories furnished a 
gonfcinuous line of communication between Bundelcund and the Deccan, and 
might be so guarded as to make it difficult for devastating hordes to cross the 
Company’s frontier, though it might not altogether suffice to exclude them. 
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In resolving to attempt such an alliance, the governor-general had also another 
important object in view. The Mahrafcfcas were obviously aiming at the recon¬ 
stitution of the Mahratta confederacy, for the scarcely disguised purpose of 
forming a counterbalance to British influence. It was therefore of importance 
to adopt means for the purpose of cutting off communication between the 
leading states, and thus preventing or impeding them mutual co-operation. 
For this purpose Bhopaul and Saugur were admirably situated. The former in 
particular was interposed between the territories of Scindia and Ragojee 
Bhonsla, and formed, so long as it retained its independence, an insuperable 
barrier between tljem. So much were they themselves alive to the obstacles 
thus thrown in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
purpose of conquering and partitioning Bhopaul Nothing but the talents and 
desperate courage of the Nabob Vizier Mahomed had prevented them from 
effecting their object, and there was therefore every reason to apprehend that 
in the ensuing season they would again unite them forces and renew the 
campaign. And there was nothing to prevent them, since the non-interference 
policy of the Company left them in no fear of interruption 

Such was the state of matters in Bhopaul when, in consequence of the 
failure of the negotiation with Ragqjee Bhonsla, the attention of the governor- 
general was directed to the importance of framing some new defensive line. 
In this no difficulty was anticipated from the nabob himself, as he had become 
sensible of his inability any longer to withstand the Mahratta combination, and 
had made urgent application to the British government for aid. In addition 
to the mutual benefits to be derived from the alliance, he could also point to 
the services which one of his predecessors had rendered to the Company during 
the celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent by Warren Hastings 
under Colonel Goddard from Oalpee to Bombay. These services* which, when 
the non-intervention system prevailed* it was deemed politic to forget, it was 
now convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, to whom, as 
resident at Delhi, the nabobs application had been made, was instructed to 
conclude an alliance with him on the following basis: — ‘'The British govern 
merit to afford its protection against the present designs of Scindia and the 
Bhonsla, and a perpetual guarantee for the future; the nabob to be left in 
complete independence in the management of his internal administration; the 
British troops to have free ingress and egress through the Bhopaul territories, 
together with every facility in the provision of their supplies and necessaries; 
a fortress to be delivered" as a present depot, and eventually a spot to be allotted 
for a cantonment or permanent station; the nabob to renounce all connection 
with the Pindarees, and not to negotiate with other powers except in concert 
with the British government, abiding by its arbitration in all differences with 
them,” As additional inducements to the nabob to enter into alliance on the 
above terms, all claim for the expense of defending him was to be waived, and 
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any of his territories now in possession of the Phularees were to he recovered a.d. im, 
for him and restored. Terms nearly the same were proposed to the Nabob of' 

Saugur, and were understood to be so nearly arranged that Mi\ Strachey, the Alliance* 
resident at Scindias court, thought himself authorized formally to communicate 
the fact to that chief In consequence of this communication, others to the MiaSaufflir 
same effect were made to the courts of Poo n ah and Nagpoor. 

The Peishwa, who had no direct interest in the subject, professed to be 
rather pleased than otherwise that *Bhopaul and Saugur were henceforth to be 
under British protection, as he hoped that thereby several of his dependants 
would be less exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them. 

Ragoj ee Bhonsla did not take the intimation quite so coolly, and requested 
time to consider; but on being pressed for an answer, deemed it prudent to 
feign acquiescence* though he found it difficult to conceal bis dissatisfaction. 

Scindia was more open, and did not hesitate to denounce the alliance with Protest of 
Bhopaul as a violation of subsisting treaties, Bhopaul was one of his depen- 
dencies, and it had been expressly stipulated between him and the Company 
that he should be at perfect liberty to deal with them as he thought fit without 
being interfered with It was well known that be had been engaged in 
reducing Bhopaul to submission; be had no doubt of being able to effect it in 
a new campaign, and therefore for the Company to step in at such a time, and 
exclude him from bis just rights by calling,Bhopaul an ally, was tantamount to 
a declaration of war* He would not submit to this injustice, but would proceed 
with his preparations against Bhopaul regardless of the intimation which had 
been made. 

The governor-general had calculated on some such ebullition on the part n ° dain> 
both of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, and had therefore been careful in com- a depend 
mencing the negotiation, to provide against the possible, if not probable effects em ' v ' 
of their displeasure. He had reinforced the troops in Bundelcund, and held 
them ready to move on the shortest notice; he had ordered the Nizams sub¬ 
sidiary force to move from Jaulna to Elliehpoor, and the Peisbwas subsidiary 
force to prepare to support it by moving forward toward the station which it 
bad quitted; and he had directed the whole troops of Gujerat to be concen¬ 
trated at some point considerably to the east of its frontier. But for these 
precautions it is not unlikely that Scindia would have carried his threats into 
execution, and risked hostilities sooner than abandon the hope of making 
lilmself master of BhopauL As it was, he readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to recede from a position which he was not prepared to maintain, 
when the governor-general, after stating the grounds on which he* conceived 
Bhopaul entitled to be dealt with as an independent state, called upon him, if 
he had evidence to the contrary, to produce it. The question was thus once 
more brought within the sphere of diplomacy, and Scindia, hopeless of being 
able as yet to gam anything by open rupture, was not unwilling to spin 
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a.p. ism, out the time in labouring ineffectually to prove that the British government 
had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopaul. His objections were for the 
'rilral,. m0st part ] ' e ' eci,oe(1 b y Eagojee Bhonsla. The most curious part of the whole 
i*“t** M - that the alliance itself, which became the subject of so much argument and 
tii#daftii diplomacy, was not completed. The intimation made to the Mjihratta chiefs 
:;XT" having secured Vizier Mahomed against actual invasion, that wily Patan nabob 
harl no wisli to commit himself any farther, and instead of completing the 
alliance on the basis proposed, entered into a. correspondence with Jean Baptiste 
iloze, Scindia s general, who had hoped to conduct the campaign against 
Bltopaul, with the view of ascertaining whether he might not make better 
terras than those which the Company had offered him. The governor-general, 
on discovering this duplicity-, was so indignant that he abruptly closed the 
negotiation, and instructed the resident at Gwalior to leave Sci'ndia at full 
liberty to carry out any- projects he might be contemplating against Bhopaul. 
|g£ In con! **iiience of the abrupt termination of the negotiation with Bhopaul, 
Bhoneia. the joint attack upon it would probably have, been renewed, had not two events 
occurred which greatly changed the position of political affairs. These were the 
deaths ,of \ izier Mahomed, Nabob of Bhopaul. and of Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of 
Nagpoor, which happened within a week of each other, the former on the 17th 
and the latter on the 22d of March, 1816. In both cases a son succeeded, but 
wlnle the new nabob, Nuzur Mahomed, possessed no less talent and more 
honesty than his father, the new rajah, Purswajee Bhonsla* was so weak, both 
in body and mind, as to be altogether iucapable of conducting the government. 
The question of a regency was therefore immediately raised, and led to disputes^ 
of which the governor-general did not scruple to avail himself, in order to effect 
the subsidiary alliance which had so long been desired. By supporting the 
claim of Modajee Bhonsla, better known as Apa Sahib, the nephew of the late 
rajah, lie secured his elevation to the office of regent, and with it an influence, 
which, it was hoped, would be productive of great advantages. Apa Sahib 
accordingly, as soon as he was installed, felt that his only security against the 
powerful party which originally opposed, and was still able to thwart him was 
t0 form a d0ae alWe with the British government. The subsidiary alliance 
7^ n ° f° 0nC1 ' P r °P° sed tlian lie needed to it, and concluded a treaty on the 
AjM BnWb. th ol May, 1816, by which the Company undertook to protect the rajah 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and to maintain for that purpose a 
subsidiary force, consisting of a regiment of native cavalry, sis regiments of 
infantry, and a complete company of European artillery, and the rajah erased 
besides paying seven- and a half lacs as the annual expense of this force* to 
maintain an efficient contingent of not less than 3000 cavahy and 2000 infantry, 
to abstain from all encroachment on British allies, and to negotiate with' 
foreign states only after consultation with the British government," About the 
same time when this treaty was concluded, the new Nabob of Bhopaul made 
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overtures for an alliance, on terms similar to those which had been offered to a.i\ is:ii 
his father, but the governor-general, either because his indignation had not yet 
sufficiently cooled down, or because he thought that the Nagpoor alliance had Subsiiikiy 

n.J imuoo 

rendered one with Bhopaul unnecessary, met the overtures coldly, and gave the wHfoXas- 
nabob to understand that, in regard to his territories, it was his intention to 1 " 
maintain the strictest neutrality and indifference. 

The subsidiary alliance concluded with Nagpoor seemed so important that 
•no time was lost in acting upon it A body of troops, designed to form the 
subsidiary force, had previously been assembled at Ellichpoor, and as soon as the 
requisite notification was received from the resident, commenced their march 
under the command of Colonel Walken Starting #n the 1st of June, they to an tki un¬ 
crossed the Wurda on the 6th, and two days after arrived within a march of 
Nagpoor. Here the main bod}" halted, and two battalions moving forward, 
made their entrance into the Bhonsla capital on the 10th. Great was the 
surprise which had been produced by their arrival in the vicinity. The conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty had been kept a profound secret, and was not even suspected, 
till it was formally proclaimed only the day before the troops made their 
appearance. It is natural to infer that there was good ground for this secrecy, 
and that the treaty was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would 
not he relished. It was a virtual surrender of national independence, and 
opposition to it, therefore, furnished a rallying point to all the disaffected, who 
were now able, in opposing the government, to conceal their factious aims 
under the disguise of an affected patriotism. Many even who had given in 
their adhesion to Apa Sahib, complained loudly of his breach of faith in cany- Ap*gahii*. 
ing on and concluding so Important a negotiation without consulting them. 

The quarrels which ensued were so hitter, and his position became in consequence 
so precarious, that he considered the two battalions which had arrived insuffi¬ 
cient for his protection, and begged that the main body, whose destined station 
was Hoshungabad, on the left bank of the Nerbudda, should in the meantime 
remain in the vicinity The permanent cantonment selected for the two 
battalions was situated about three miles west of Nagpoor. This seemed to 
Apa Sahib too distant for his personal safety, and he therefor© took the extra¬ 
ordinary step of withdrawing from the seat of government, and fixing Ids 
residence at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment. 

As the time for decisive measures to put down the predatory system had TimprecU- 
now arrived, it will be proper, before proceeding further, to give some account 
of the leading bands against which the military operations in contemplation 
were to be directed. We begin with the Pindarees. The derivation of the 
name is unknown, but the parties bearing it make some figure in the early 
wars of the Deccan, previous to the extinction of the Mahometan dynasties 
there by the Moguls, They formed large bodies of irregular horse, and were 
chiefly distinguished from other troops of the same description, by serving with- 
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A - D - 1S1<! - out pay. oil condition of being permitted to compensate themselves by plunder. 
This permission was of course understood to apply only to enemies, but the 
l’ibdarees were not scrupulous, and when plunder was attainable, made little 

pkMmt distinction between friend and foe. When tlie Moguls had established their 
ascendency in the Deccan, the Pindarees transferred their services to the 
Mahrattas, and shared largely in the disaster at Paniput. Having thus been 
brought into Northern India, they established themselves chiefly in Malwah, and 
obtained settlements in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, taking the designations- 
ol Seindia Shahi and Holkar Shahi Pindarees, according as they adhered to 
the one or the other of these Mahratta chiefs. In following their fortunes, 
however, they never allowed their supposed allegiance to interfere with their 
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interest, and were always ready to join any party whose expeditions promised 
to yield the largest amount of plunder. 

Tjuirpiu..- The Seindia Shahi Pindarees, by far the most numerous, first obtained their 

jMiition,. assignments of land from Madbajee Seindia in ] 7f)4. They were then headed 
by two brothers, Heeroo and Bunin, who raised their standard at the season of 
the Dussera orDasahara, an annual festival, celebrated at the end of October or 
beginning of November; and having collected their own followers, and all 
vagabond adventurers who chose to join them, set out at the end of the rains 
on a lukbar or plundering expedition. The whole body were mounted, some 
so well as to form an efficient cavalry, but the far greater part very indiffer¬ 
ently on small horses or ponies, and with arms of a miscellaneous description, 
including pikes, clubs, and sticks pointed with iro'n. Carrying no baggage, 
because they trusted to the expedition itself for the supply of their wants, they 
moved with great celerity towards some previously appointed rendezvous, 
from which as a centre they spread over the whole country, and made a 
thorough sweep of everything which was portable and possessed any value. As 
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they were not disposed to risk an encounter with regular troops, they a . d , im 

endeavoured to fall by surprise on each district marked out for plunder, and 

to complete the work of devastation before there was any danger of being Ha»ia 

overtaken. In earning out this plan, no time could be lost, and hence, Inflicted by 

as the speediest means of extortion, every species of torture and abomination 
was resorted to. Persons suspected of concealing property had a bag of hot 
ashes tied round their head, and were suffocated* by being thus compelled to 
inhale them ; or, after being thrown on their back, had a heavy beam placed 
across their breast, while a Pindaree sat at each end pressing it down, and at 
the same time indicting blows on the helpless victim. Boiling oil and burning 
straw were also common materials of torture, and not unfrequently children 
torn from their mothers' arms were dashed on the ground, or thrown into wells, 
or tossed into the air, and received on the point of a spear. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the mothers themselves^ and all other females who 
could tempt brutality, were subjected to treatment worse than death. 

The two chiefs, Heeroo and Bunin, died in 1800, and left sons who fob !*»&«**<* 

m ^ the ‘Pin* 

lowed in their fathers footsteps. It was impossible, however, that anything d*rw& 
like hereditary succession could he followed out among the Pindarees. 
Individual talent was the true passport to leadership, and accordingly we find 
that in a few years, though the sons of the above leaders acquired considerable 
notoriety, the chief power had passed into other hands. Among the leaders of 
the Scindia Shalii Pindarees, two particularly distinguished themselves. These 
were Cheetoo and Kureem Khan. Clieetoo, by birth a Jat, was sold when a child 
glaring a famine to a Pindaree. As lie grew up, he distinguished himself in 
the aurra, or Pindaree company, to which his master belonged, and in 1801 
stood so high in the estimation of Dowlut Row Scindia, that he gave him a 
jaghire and conferred upon him the title of Nabob* Two years after he fell 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned by Scindia, who did not restore him to liberty 
till he had been four years in prison, and purchased release by the payment of 
a heavy ransom. He afterwards returned to his jaghire, and again ingratiated 
himself so much with Scindia, that he gave liim five additional districts lying 
on the east of RhopauL His cantonments were situated at Niniar, opposite to 
Hind in, on the Nerbudda, and his usual residence was Sutevas, in the vicinity. 

Latterly lie seldom made distant excursions, though expeditions annually issued 
by his orders, and were said sometimes to muster 12,000 horse. 

Kureem Khan, the other principal leader of the Pindarees, was by birth a Rxu&m 
Rohilla, and first attracted notice as the head of a band of Pindarees in the 
service of Dowlut Row Scindia, when that chief made war upon the Nizam, 
and compelled him to submit to the disgraceful convention of Kurd]a. 

During that campaign. Kureem Khan enriched himself with plunder, and laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. His marriage with a lady belonging to a 
branch of the family of Bhopaub while it added to his respectability, procured 
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a, a ism. him some assignments in that territory, and the value of his services induced 
Scindia to endeavour to secure them by creating him a nabob, and granting 
Jvwwi» him several additional districts. If in these respects he resembled Cheetoo, he 
i^uWoftiw resembled him still more in the subsequent treatment which he received. In 
j mdiura. p ro p or ^ ou m jjjy p 0wer increased, Scindia. who had thought of him only as an 
useful dependant, began to suspect that he might one day prove a dangerous 
rival. There were certainly some grounds for this suspicion, since Kurecm 
Khan had begun to act as if he contemplated the establishment of a regular 
sovereignty. Not contented like other Pindaree leaders with heading a body 
of predatory horse, he enlisted a number of infantry, possessed himself of several 
guns, and formed a pagah or establishment of household troops. All these 
things indicated an amount of ambition which Scindia was determined not to 
tolerate in any Pindaree, and he therefore contrived a plan for securing Kureem 
Khan's person, and annihilating his power. To effect this by open force would 
have been difficult; cunning furnished at once an easier and a surer process. 

To put his scheme in execution, Scindia set out from Gwalior, and sent a 
message to Kureem Khan to meet him on important business. The Pindaree s 
vanity was flattered by the message, and he advanced to meet his acknowledged 
hi* sovereign with a state scarcely inferior to his own. The interview took place 
*«i£tLre bv in the vicinity of Bersiah, and Kureem Khan, who had vainly been attem pting 
the capture of the fort of Suttunburee, was deluded into the belief that Scindia 
meant, after reducing the place by Ms more powerful artillery, to make him a 
present of it. Thus thrown off his guard, he was still more flattered when 
Scindia offered to visit him in his own camp. To show his high sense of the. 
honour, he seated his visitor on a temporary throne, formed of a bag of rupees of 
the value of £12,500, which, according to a custom usual in India when a superior 
condescends to-visit an inferior, was meant and accepted as a present. Scindia 
professed to he not only delighted with his reception, but filled with admiration 
of Kureem Khan’s abilities. He had found, he said, what he had long sought 
in vain—an individual combining the qualities of a soldier and a statesman, and 
there was scarcely anything he could ask that he was not inclined to grant 
This hint was not lost on Kureem Khan, who applied for several important 
grants in addition to those that had previously been promised. Smmuds, or 
deeds of grant, and a rich dress of investiture, were ordered to be prepared, and 
nothing remained but to complete the ceremony. Full of hope, he proceeded 
on the appointed day with a few attendants to the Mahratta camp. He was 
received with singular honour, and seemed on the eve of having ad his wishes 
fulfilled, when Scindia on some pretext quitted the tent, and a body of armed 
men rushed in and made Kureem Khan their prisoner. The success of this 
first treachery being announced by a signal gun, Scindias troops instantly 
attacked the Pindaree camp, and dispersing all the persons who belonged to it, 
gained an immense booty. Still more was expected, as it was known that at 
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Shujahalpoor, where his family resided, Kureem Khan had deposited the greater a.d. ien. 
part oi ids jewels and treasure. PI is mother, however, saved them by hurrying " 
oli with everything of value to the westward, and obtaining an asylum with iniprii»u- 
Zalim Sing, Nabob of Kokh. Kureem Khan was carried off as a prisoner to k«™>m 
G walior. His followers, naturally exasperated, were not slow in retaliating, Kl, “” 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was beaded by liis nephew 
Namdur Khan, plundered the territories of Seindia without mercy. The effect 
was to convince the treacherous Maliratta that he gained little by Kureem 
Khan s imprisonment, and he was therefore induced, at the end of four years, 
by the tempting offer of a payment of six laes, to give him his liberty. 

Before Kureem Khan was released, some attempt was made to obtain ail Hi* rwltjftse 
oblivion of the past, and engage him once more in Scindia’s interests. While q^TdT 
in custody lie made no scruple of promising everything that was asked of him, 
hut the moment he saw himself again at the head of his Pindarees the work of 
vengeance commenced, and Seindia found that if he erred in seizing Kureem 
Khan at first, he had erred still more in selling him his freedom. Ere long Ins 
loss by depredations far exceeded the six lacs which had been paid him, and 
Kureem Khan could boast of more extensive territories than belonged to him 
before his captivity In addition to the force which he could himself collect, he 
had the disposal of that of Gheefcoo, who having formerly been under great 
obligations to him, and having moreover like himself wrongs to avenge on 
Seindia, was ready to take part in any incursion into his temtoriea The 
effect of this union was to increase the Pmdaree force to an extent which made 
it really formidable. At the dussera of 1811, the number of Pindarees who 
assembled is stated by Sir John Malcolm to have been not less than CO,000. 

I his is an exaggeration, and Frinsep is certainly nearer the truth, when he 
states them at “not less than 23,000 cavalry, of all descriptions, besides several 
battalions of infantry newly raised for the purpose/* 

This great prosperity of Kureem Khan was destined not to be of long dura- ni*incur 
tion. He was anxious for an incursion into the territories of Ragojee Bhonsla, tliTx^oor 
from which, owing to the notorious feebleness of the government, a rich booty tLrpior "' 
with little risk was anticipated. Gheefcoo, on whom Ragojee had recently con¬ 
ferred several jaghires, was unwilling to forfeit them by taking part in such an 
incursion, and the quarrel became so bitter that the union was broken up. 

While thus weakened, Kureem Khan was attacked by Jagoo Bapoo, a general 
whom Seindia had sent against him, and so completely defeated that his durra 
was dispersed, and he had great difficulty in saving himself by a precipitate 
flight. Though Cheetoo did not take an active part in this attack, he is said 
to have suggested it. At all events he managed to turn it to his advantage, 
and by the dispersion of bis rival’s durra- added so largely to his own that he 
was now by far the most formidable of all the Pindaree leader's. Kureem Khan 

continued his flight to Kotab, where his family had found an asylum; hut the 
Vo b. III. 203 
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wary nabob, unwilling to commit himself further, advised him to seek the pro¬ 
tection of Ameer than, who received him with many professions of friendship. 
They could not have been sincere, for he shortly after, under pretence of recom¬ 
mending him to Toolsah Bai, then regent of Holkars dominions, handed him 
over to his agent Guffoor Khan, by whom he was detained as a prisoner for 
three years. During this interval his nephew Namdur Khan had exerted him¬ 
self to keep up his durra, but on his return he found it so much diminished, 
that he consented to hold only a secondary place, by uniting it to the durra 
of Dost Mahomed, and Wash Mahomed, the two sons of Heeroo. These, as 
successors to then* iatlier, had always claimed a place among the Pindaree 
leaders, but were mainly indebted for the prominent position winch they had 
attained to Kureeiu Khan's overthrow* They held considerable jaghires in the 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa, and were usually cantoned within the Bhopaul terri¬ 
tory In 1814 the relative strength of the principal Pindaree durras was 
supposed to he as follows:— Gheetoos 15,000, Kureem Khan's 4000, and Dost 
and Wash Mahomeds 7000, Adding to these 8000 under independent leaders 
of inferior note, the whole Pindaree force must have mustered about 34,000. 

For many years the Pindarees confined their depredations to the neighbour¬ 
ing territories of the Peishwa, the Nizam, and the Rajah of Berar. Those of 
the rajah, as the weakest, suffered most severely, and he was more than once 
alarmed both for his own personal safety and for that of his capital In 
proportion as then devastations impoverished the districts subjected to them, 
their expeditions began to prove ‘unproductive, and it became necessary to 
extend them over a wider field* The British territories had hitherto escaped, 
but after a pusillanimous policy was adopted, the hope of impunity tempted 
aggression, and in January, 1812, a body of Pindarees belonging to Dost 
Mahomed’s durra penetrated through Bundelcund and Rewa, After spreading 
devastation and terror on every side, burning numerous villages, and commit¬ 
ting fearful atrocities on the inhabitants, they were advancing to the pillage of 
the large commercial town of Mirzapoor, when the approach of British troops 
from Benares and Allahabad compelled them to change their route, and mate 
the best of their way home through a province of Nagpoor. The quantity of 
booty obtained made it certain that this was only the first of a series of forays, 
and while the inhabitants of the districts threatened were kept in a state of 
alarm which seriously interfered with their industrial occupations, government 
incurred great expense in stationing and maintaining troops in the various 
localities into which it seemed most probable that incursions would be made* 
In this way a line of posts was formed, stretching from the frontiers of Bunded- 
cund to the. Gulf of Cambay. It was impossible, however, that such a line could 
be effectually guarded, and the Pindarees repeatedly breaking through it, or 
turning it, carried on them ravages simultaneously in all the three presidencies. 
One band about 5000 strong, headed by Cheetoo, penetrating Westward, laid 
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waste the dependencies of Surat; while other bodies, carrying their depredations xak me. 
to the south and east, entered the Northern Circars, and earned off a rich booty 
from the district of MasuJipatam, In March, 1816, the devastating hordes 
mustered in the greatest numbers they had yet display eel In three divisions, jCw. 
one of them estimated at 10,000, and the others at 5000 each, they burst into 
the territories of the Nizam. One of the smaller divisions continuing onward, 
penetrated to Gun to or and Masulipatam, and for eight days kept moving about 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, committing fearful devastation, and 
perpetrating horrible atrocities. From the report of a commission specially 
appointed to ascertain the amount of injury indicted, it* appeared that during 
the above eight days, 182 persons bad been skin, 505 wounded, and 3633 
tortured 

The comparative impunity with which the Pindarees had escaped in March, 

1816, tempted them to return in December. The population, despairing of 
being able to offer any resistance, fled to the neighbouring hills and thickets, h 

and left their villages and homes at the mercy of the marauders, who had par¬ 
tially plundered the town of Gan jam, and threatened the temple of Juggernaut, 
which no feeling of veneration would have induced them to spare, when the 
approach of troops hastened their departure. They were not allowed, however, 
to escape so easily as before. One British detachment banging on their rear, 
repeatedly came so near as to inflict severe punishment on the main body; other 
detachments intercepted them in their retreat, and when at last they reached 
their cantonments it was with greatly reduced numbers, and the loss of much 
ot their ill-gotten booty. These disasters, and others of a similar nature which 
befell the Pindarees in various quarters, gave some countenance to the efficacy of 
the defensive system, and parties were not wanting, both at home and in India, 
to oppose the adoption of more vigorous measures. These, however, were now 
decidedly in a minority, and the most competent judges concurred in recom¬ 
mending offensive operations. During the administration of Lord Minto the 
supreme government declared that if tbe arrangements and measures of defence 
which they had adopted were merely palliatives/' and that they “anticipated 
the necessity, at some future time, of undertaking a system of military and 
political operations calculated to strike at the root of this great and increasing 
evil/' Earl Moira had never had any doubt on the subject, and had from the 
Very first urged the suppression of the predatory hordes as essential to the pro¬ 
sperity and permanent tranquillity of the country. 

Notwithstanding the decided conviction expressed by two successive Indian Timid 
administrations, the home authorities clung so strongly to the defensive, that a 
letter from the secret committee, dated 29th September, 1815, expressly pro- uutLontie *- 
hibited the supreme government “from engaging in plans of general confederacy 
and offensive operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their utter 
extirpation, or in anticipation of an apprehended danger/* The governor-gene- 
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rid continued to urge Ms views, but so unsuccessfully, that even Mr. Canning, 
who in I SI G had become president of the Board of Control, dictated instructions 
in which the following passages occur: “We are unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindareea Extended 
political and military combinations we cannot at present sanction or approve/ 1 
Again, after a reference to the “suspicious behaviour of certain of the, Mabratta 
chieftains and the daring movements of the Find are es,” it is added: “We enter¬ 
tain a strong hope that the dangers which arise from both these causes, and 
which must, perhaps, always exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judi¬ 
cious management of our existing relations, he prevented from coming upon us 
in any very formidable force; while, on the other hand, any attempt at this 
moment to establish a new system of policy tending to a wider diffusion of our 
power, must necessarily interfere with those economical regulations which it is 
more than ever incumbent on us to recommend as indispensable to the main¬ 
tenance of our present ascendency, and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion 
of other states, may too probably produce or mature those very projects of 
hostile confederacy which constitute the chief object of your apprehension/* 
These crude notions, and the pusillanimous policy which they recommended, 
were only carried to their legitimate consequences, when the -secret committee, 
acting in obedience to Mr. Cannings dictation, suggested the practicability of 
taking advantage of the mutual dissensions of the Pindarees, and of neutralizing 
their mischievous activity by setting one leader against another. The indig¬ 
nant reply of the governor-general deserves to be quoted: “When the honoura¬ 
ble committee suggest the expedient of engaging one portion of the Pindareea 
to destroy some other branch of the association, I am roused to the fear that 
we have been culpably deficient in pointing out to tlie authorities at home the 
brutal and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we not failed to describe 
sufficiently the horror and execration in which the Pindarees are justly held, I 
am satisfied that nothing could have been more repugnant to the feelings of the 
honourable committee than tire notion that this government should be soiled 
by a procedure which was to bear the colour of confidential intercourse—of a 
common cause with any of these gangs. 1 ' 

The atrocities of the Pindarees had at length been carried to such a height 
that the home authorities became convinced of the necessity of adopting a 
bolder course than they had hitherto enjoined, and so far modified their previous 
instructions, as to admit that “they were not intended to restrain the governor- 
general in the exercise of his judgment and discretion upon any occasion when 
actual war upon tlie British territories might be commenced by any body of 
marauders, and where the lives and properties of British subjects might call for 
efficient protection Any measures which he might have adopted for the 
purpose of repelling invasion and pursuing the invaders into their own haunts 
were approved by anticipation. The governor-general lost no time in acting 
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upon the new policy thus indicated, and prepared to negotiate the new alliances a d. ism 
which it would be necessary to form before any reasonable hope could be 
entertained of suppressing the predatory system. The Findarees, though the otk*<t^ 
most numerous and most atrocious, were by no means the only depredators. 
Depredation in some form entered largely into the military system of the Mali- 
rattas, and many of the troops professedly belonging to Scindia and Holkar 
were marauding mercenaries, who trusted much more to plunder than to regular 
pay* and were ever ready when dissatisfied with the one or the other to change 
masters, or to assume independence and create disturbances merely for the pur¬ 
pose of profiting by them. The desertion of the alliances which the Marquis 
of Wellesley had formed was a virtual declaration in favour of predatory war- 
fare, and bands of Patau mercenaries, sometimes in the name of Mahratta chiefs, 
but more frequently without thinking it necessary to employ any pretext, 
began to roam over the territories from which protection had been withdrawn, 
as it that withdrawal had declared them to he a common prey* Ameer Khan, 
whom we have already seen at the head of these marauders, having fixed upon 
Raj poo tuna as the principal sphere of his operations, kept the whole country 
in a state bordering on anarchy. The feuds existing among the Rajpoot chiefs 
made it easy for him to play the one against the other, and thus enrich and 
aggrandize himself at the expense df all In order to show how much the 
general tranquillity was thus disturbed some detail will be necessary. 

Rajasthan or Rajpoot ana, an extensive region stretching westward from the state of Haj 
Jumna to Scinde, and southward from the Punjab to Malwah and Gujerat, E " Ht l]JI 
derived its name from the principal tribes inhabiting it, who called themselves 
Rajpoots, or “Sons of Princes," because they claimed to represent the Cshatriya, 
or the original regal and military Hindoo caste. It is said that at an early 
period the whole territory was ruled by a single prince. Be this as it may, the 
primitive monarchy, if it ever existed, had been completely dissolved, and the 
country broken up into a number of independent principalities. Of these, by 
far the most important were Me war, Marwar, and Dhoondar, better known by 
the names of their respective capitals, Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor. The 
chie£ or, as he is called, the Ran a of Odeypoor, claimed direct descent from 
Rama, and accordingly took precedency of all the other Rajpoot princes, who, 
when the succession opened to them, did not think themselves folly installed 
till he had recognized them by bestowing an ornament worn upon the forehead. 

This recognized pre-eminence of the Rana gave him much more political weight 
than lie could have derived from his territory, which, situated in the south of 
Rajpootana, was throughout rugged, and, with a few exceptional spots, far from 
fertile. The Mogul, though he often tried, failed to make him tributary, and 
he maintained Ins independence to the last. Immediately to the west beyond 
the Aravali Mountains lay the territory of Marwar, or of the Rajah of Joudpoor, 
who belonged to the Rah tore tribe of Rajpoots, and derived his descent from a 
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family which reigned at Canouje about the time of the Mahometan conquest. 
He possessed some fertile tracts, particularly towards liis south frontier, but all 
the rest of his territory was little better than a sandy desert. In the reign of 
Akhar the rajahs acknowledged the Mogul as their superior, and held high office 
at his court, till the bigotry of Aurungzebe compelled them to throw off the 
yoke. During a war of thirty years they maintained their independence and 
were never again subject to- the Mogul. On the north-east, extending nearly to 
the banks of the Jumnjy was the territory of the Rajah of Jeypoor, who claimed 
descent from Kasa, a younger son of Rama, and was the acknowledged head ot 
the Kachwaka Rajpoots. Many parts of the territory, though sandy, had been 
brought by irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were so 
well adapted for gracing that a very considerable revenue was raised. The 
proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the rajahs into early antagonism with the 
Mogul emperors, and deprived them of independence, While the empire 
existed they endeavoured to compensate themselves for the loss by repeatedly 
gaining possession of the first offices in the state; when the empire became 
hopelessly dismembered, Jey Sing the rajah then reigning, ceased to contest 
the Mahratta ascendency, and making the best terms be could with them, con¬ 
tinued till his death in 1743 to devote himself to internal improvements, and 
to the cultivation of his literary tastes, more especially the science of astro¬ 
nomy, his proficiency in which is attested by his astronomical tables drawn up 
for the reformation of the calendar, and the observatories which he erected at 
Jeypoor, Oojein, Benares, and Delhi. 

I n 1803, at the close of the second Mahrat ta war, Bheem Sing was Ran a 
of Gdeypoor, Meer Sing Rajah of Joudpoor. and Jugat Sing Rajah of Jeypoor. 
Their only safety was in union, but their feuds made this impossible, and left 
them to become the prey of comparatively ignoble enemies. The original 
cause of quarrel is so singular and characteristic, as to be not undeserving of a 
short narrative. Bheem Sing had a beautiful daughter, Krishna Koomaree, 
who was sought in marriage by several Rajpoot princes: the Rajah of Joudpoor 
was the successful suitor, hut died before the marriage was celebrated. The 
Rajah of Jeypoor was next preferred; and all the preliminary arrangements 
having been made, an escort of 3000 troops had actually proceeded to Odey~ 
poor to bring the princess home, when Man Sing, now Rajah of Joudpoor, 
stepped in and claimed her as Ins wife, insisting that after she had been the 
affianced, bride of his predecessor it would bring indelible disgrace upon him to 
allow her to be married into any other family* As no time was to be lost, Man 
Sing took the most effectual means to prevent the marriage with Jugat Sing, 
by attacking and routing the troops which he had sent to escort the princess 
from Gdeypoor. A fierce war immediately ensued, and was so far in favour 
of Man Sing, that the Rana broke oft' the intended nuptials and agreed to accept 
him as Ids son-in-law. For this success he was mainly indebted to the Mali- 
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rattas, who, having during their conquests in Hindoostau established their a d. isos. 
claim of cbout in Rajpootana, made it a ground for interfering in the internal 
concerns of its chiefs. Both Scindia and Hoi tar gave their support to the Fends 
Rajah of Joudpodrj but notwithstanding this formidable combination, the Rajah rtojpwit 
of Jeypoor was still in hopes of being able to maintain his ground, as he had, dllca 
in December, 1803, concluded a treaty with Lord Lake, by which the integrity 
of Ids territories was guaranteed by the 
Company. In this ease, however, the 
guarantee of the Company proved a 
broken reed. Sir George Barlow, on find¬ 
ing that the treaty interfered with his 
pusillanimous policy, availed himself of 
some flimsy pretexts for cancelling it, 
and as if t this injustice had not been 
sufficient, let the Mahrattas loose upon 
him by freeing them from some restric¬ 
tions which prohibited them from inter¬ 
fering with his territory. The first effect 
of this desertion was to subject him to a 
visit from Holkar, whom he was obliged 
to buy off at the price of twenty lacs of 
rupees. 

In consideration of this sum, Holkar undertook not to interfere in the war Warpro- 
wliieli the rival marriage had produced, and Man Sing, not only attacked thXdfc 
by Jugat Sing, but opposed by a powerful body of his own subjects, who, 
disgusted by Ins tyranny, had risen in support of another claimant to the . 
throne, was obliged to shut himself up in the citadel of Joudpoor. Scindia, who 
had been bought off by the liana, had also agreed to remain neutral, but both 
he and Holkar, while keeping their engagements in the letter, laid no restraint 
on their marauding dependants. Ameer * Khan in particular, considering it 
contrary to his interest that Man Sings power should be annihilated, compelled 
Jugat Sing to raise the siege of Joudpoor, and hasten home to the defence of his 
own dominions. The Rana, though he took no part in the war between the 
two rajahs, suffered so much from the exactions of Scindia and Ameer Khan, 
and felt so indignant at being obliged to treat them as equals, that he made 
an urgent application to the Company, and offered to purchase their protection 
by the cession of half his territory The two rajahs, also convinced that their 
hostilities were only making them the prey of a common enemy, offered to submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of the British government, which having, as 
they justly argued, succeeded to the place of the Mogul emperor, ought not to 
decline his duties, one of the most obvious and important of which was to in¬ 
terpose authoritatively for the maintenance of the general tranquillity. The 
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policy now in favour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any weight to 
these representations, and the British government looked on with indifference, 
and kept boasting of its moderation in standing aloof, while whole provinces 
were falling into a state of anarchy One effect of this policy was to seal the 
fate of the beautiful Krishna Koomaree, Princess of Gdeypoor. The liana, her 
father, deprived of all other support, was driven to enlist the services of Ameer 
Khan, and assigned to him a fourth of his revenues as the permanent hire of 
one of the Patan adventurers brigades. Availing himself of the influence thus 
acquired, Ameer Khan, who had discovered in the liana a character as heartless 
and unprincipled as his own, ventured to suggest, that as the marriage feud 
Still continued to rage, the only effectual mode of terminating it would he to 
remove its cause putting the princess to death. Strange to say, the inhuman 
proposal, instead of being rejected with horror, was listened to, and according 
to Ameer Khan’s account, the Sana replied as follows:—**If you,will pledge 
yourself to get for mo Kbalee Row (a coveted tract of territory), from Rajah Man 
Sing, 1 will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you shall have 
gone, using such means as shall create as little odium as possible/’ The means 
adopted were to mix poison with his daughters food. The quantity taken 
proved insufficient, hut the princess, divining what had been intended, sent to 
her father to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with the 
interest of his family there was no necessity for going secretly to work. She 
accordingly dressed herself in gay attire, and procuring a bowl of poison, drank 
it off exclaiming, “This is the marriage to which I was foredoomed.” Her 
mother, unable to survive tlie tragical fate of her beloved daughter, died shortly 
after of a broken heart. The father continued to live and reap the full fruits 
of his infamy. According to the account given by Sir John Malcolm, the 
untimely death of the princess was no sooner known in Odeypoor, than “loud 
lamentations hurst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on the weakness anil cowardice of those who 
could purchase safety on such terms ” The difficulty of finding any redeeming 
trait in this diabolical atrocity, will justify the insertion of Sir John’s narrative 
of the conduct of fl Sugwant Sing, chief of Karradur, who, the moment lie 
heard of the proceedings in the palace, hastened from his residence to Odey¬ 
poor, and dismounting from a breathless horse, went unceremoniously info the 
presence of his prince, whom he found seated with several of his ministers in 
apparent affliction, * Is the princess dead or alive?’ was his impatient interro¬ 
gation; to which, after a short pause, Adjeit Sing replied, by entreating him 
t not to disturb the grief of a father for a lost child/ The old chief immediately 
unbuckled his sword, which, with his shield, lie laid at the feet of the Maha- 
rana, saying, in a calm but resolute tone: ' My ancestors have served yours for 
more than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter what I feel, but these* 
arms shall never more be used in your service/” Sugwant Sing kept his 
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word. Though he lived eight years longer, and did not actually renounce his 
allegiance, he did not again bear arms for the Eana. 

It was impossible that permanent peace could be purchased by such 
inhuman means, and 'war and rapine, the effect partly of foreign aggression 
and partly of intestine dissension, prevailed in almost every part of Eajpootana 
which held out any hope of plunder. Besides the three Rajpoot principali¬ 
ties, of which some account has been given, there were many others, some of 
them like those of Bikaneer and Jessulmeer, though of great extent, situated 
so far to the north and west, and of so sterile a character, as to be almost beyond 
the reach of military operations; and others, like Kotah, Eoondee, and Mackaree, 
of comparatively small extent, but from their immediate proximity to the 
eastern frontier, of considerable military and political importance. Mackaree 
was the only one of these which had a subsisting alliance with the Company; 
but it was perfectly obvious that until they were all brought into the same 
position, the predatory system could not he successfully combated. Such then 
was the first task to which the governor-general considered it necessary to 
address liimself. It was not very difficult, for such was the state of insecurity 
and wretchedness to which most of the chiefs had been reduced, that nothing 
more than the intimation of a readiness to abandon the non-interference policy 
was required, in order to induce them to apply for the benefits of the better 
policy about to be resumed. The Rajah of Jeypooy who, from the unjustifiable 
manner in which he had been thrown off, was considered as having a prior 
claim, made the first application, and the resident at Delhi, to whom it had 
been, presented, was authorized in April, 1810, to negotiate an alliance. The 
Rana of Odeypoor and the Rajah of Joudpoor followed bis example* So anxious 
was the Rajah of Kotah for protection, that he offered beforehand to submit to 
any terms which the governor-general might dictate. The Rajah of Roondee, 
taking a similar course, pleaded services which ought not to have been forgotten; 
while a number of petty chiefs on the frontiers of Bundelcund or Mahvali prayed 
to lie taken within the pale of protection* Even Ameer Khan, as if carried 
away by the current, or conscious that he would he unable to resist it, offered 
to desist from pillage if guaranteed in his actual possession, and to assist in 
dispersing the Pimlarees. Nuzur Mahomed also, the Nabob of Ehopaul, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement formerly given, renewed his applica¬ 
tion with more success, and concluded a preliminary engagement. 

Some doubt was felt as to the course which Seindia might take. The Pin- 
darees had been accustomed to take part in all Ins expeditions, and deemed 
themselves so necessary to him, that Namdur Khan, on hearing of the projected 
crusade against them, addressed a letter to Seindia, in which he asked, “ What, 
if we are destroyed, will become of you? ” Nor was this question so extrava¬ 
gant as it may at first sight appear. Seindia himself was doubtful if lie could 
dispense with their assistance, and several of his most distinguished oncers 
Yotj. TIL 204 
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u.iw not only patronized the Pindarees, but believed that, if duly supported, they 
might prove a match for the British, and be the means of re-establishing the 
mode of warfare which the Mali rat tas originally pursued, and to the abandon¬ 
ment of which not a few ascribed their more recent disasters. It was therefore 
not without alarm and deep mortification that Sclndia, shrinking from a new 
contest, felt constrained to abandon the Pindarees to their fate, and even to 
profess his desire to assist in any measures that might be adopted for their 
extermination. While Sdndia was thus afraid to show any countenance to 
the Pindaree, little was to be apprehended from the troops of Holkar, whose 
musnud was now occupied by a child, while an unprincipled woman acted as 
regent, and had difficulty in maintaining her position among contending factions. 

In regard to the Peishwa, there was more room for doubt He had long 
submitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke which the subsidiary alliance 
had imposed upon him, and ever since he had been compelled to allow his 
favourite, Trimbukjee, to be carried off to an imprisonment which was appar¬ 
ently to he for life. Ids bitter animosity to the British had scarcely been dis¬ 
guised, Loud and incessant were Ids complaints of harshness and injustice. 
He had given up Trimbukjee, he alleged, only that he might be brought to 
trial, and in the belief that if found guilty he would be returned to him for 
punishment. He was also sustaining severe pecuniary loss, as Trimbukjee, who 
had been intrusted with his treasures, was the only person who could show 
where they were concealed While daily importuning the resident on this 
subject, and enlarging on many other imaginary grievances, the startling intel- 
ivwapeofhfe ligence arrived that Trimbukjee had made his escape on the 2d of September, 
Tritnbukjda, 1816, from the T art of Tannah, Foi* greater security, the garrison of the fort 
consisted entirely of European soldiers, and tins circumstance was proved to 
have aided the means used for setting him at liberty. He was allowed every 
afternoon to take exercise for an hour or two on the ramparts, and it was 
remembered when too late that a Mahratta groom who had the charge of an 
officers horse, used about the same time, to be busily employed immediately 
below in currying and cleaning him. He was often singing snatches of Mahratta 
songs, the meaning of which the sentries did not understand, bat which Bishop 
Ileber, from the account given to him, lias exhibited in the following verges: — 


“ Behind the bush the bowmen hide. 

The horse beneath the tree, 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The jangle paths with me ? 

There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-and-fifty men; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount bis steed, 

The Deccan thrives again.” 

A hole cut in the wall of the stable where the Mahratta groom kept his 
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horse was easily reached from an outhouse of the fort, to which Trimbiikjee a.i>. ism, 
was permitted to retire at a certain hour in the evening in charge of a sentry. 

In a dark and rainy night, while the sentry iiood outside, the prisoner dis- 
appeared, and having changed his dress into that of a common labourer, with a 
basket on his bead, passed the gateway of the fort unquestioned. The narrow 
channel of Salsette was all that separated him from the Maliratta territory. 

He waded over, and tumid a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

The Peishwa, on being informed by Mr. Elphinstoue of Trimbukjee s escape, Duplicity 
not only professed entire ignorance, but promised to adopt energetic measures rJ«hU. 
for recapturing him. He soon gave cause to suspect his sincerity. Any infor¬ 
mation he gave was found only to mislead, and lie began to collect troops even 
in the vicinity of Poonali, with so little attempt at concealment, that it seemed 
as if he cared not how soon open hostilities were commenced Meanwhile, 
though Bajee Row pretended to have no idea of the place to which Trimbukjee 
had retired, and declared solemnly that he believed liim to be dead, all Ids 
subjects were well aware that he had found an asylum among the Mahadeo 
Hills, to the south of the Neera, and placed himself at the head of considerable 
bodies of horse and foot. It was moreover ascertained, that interviews had 
actually taken place between Trimbukjee and his master, who had conveyed 
money to him, and acted in such a manner as to make his cause his own. The 
troops under Trimbukjee at last amounted to nearly 20,000. This seemed only 
the prelude to a much more formidable, muster, since the Feishwa displayed 
augmented activity in raising new levies, in removing his treasures from Poona 1 1 
to Ralghur, and in improving the defences of his strongest forts. 

It was now high time to bring the question of peace or war to a formal Mutual 
decision, and Mr. Elphinstone, while waiting for instructions from the governor- !;lr 
general, proceeded to prepare for the worst, by recalling to Poonah the principal 
part of the subsidiary force which had been stationed on the frontier to watch 
the Pindarees, and instructing the Hyderabad subsidiary force to advance into 
Candeish. Here a body of insurgents, about -5000 strong, had assembled under 
Godajee Dainglia, Trimbukjees nephew, while his brother-in-law, Jado Row, 
headed another body of about the same strength, in the south-east, in the 
vicinity of Punderpoor. Besides these, a number of smaller parties were pre¬ 
paring to join from various quarters. Had this been all, a short delay might 
still have been possible, but every step taken by the Peishwa showed plainly 
that the insurgents had his full sanction, and had good ground fin* believing 
that he would soon place himself at their head* One of his most overt acts 
was tlie collecting of gun bullocks for the artillery in his arsenal at Poonah. 

Thus distinctly warned, Mr. Elphinstoue deemed it folly to leave matters longer 
in suspense, and addressed a note to the Peishwa, in which, after reproaching 
him with duplicity and wanton aggression, he notified to him that the friendly 
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a. d. lsio. relations between the two governments were at an end, that any attempt to 
leave Poonah would be regarded as a declaration of war, and that the subsidiary 
force would proceed forthwith to put down the insurrection. The last threat 
thenar**, was immediately put in execution, and British troops moved forthwith against 
the principal bodies of insurgents. Colonel Smith, at the head of a detachment 
lightly equipped, hastened to the south, and endeavoured in vain to come 
up with a body of 4000, which seemed only anxious to avoid an encounter. 
Another detachment under Major Smith was more successful, and after a chase 
of 150 miles in four days, overtook the fugitives. They made little resistance, 
and were dispersed without suffering severely, as the detachment had no 
cavalry to continue the pursuit The other main body of insurgents 
assembled in Candeish did not escape so easily; a detachment of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Captain Davies having encountered them, and compelled 
them to a precipitate Right, leaving more than 400 dead upon the field. 
hi* Alarm. Bajee Row, when he saw the extreme to which matters had been precipitated, 
became seriously alarmed, and seemed willing fcq make any concession that 
might be required of him for the re-establishment of amicable relations. 
Another short delay in consequence took place, hut its only effect was to give 
him another opportunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment the more 
immediate pressure was removed, all his promises were forgotten, and he 
resumed his former courses. Mr. Elpliinstone, though still left without direct 
instructions from the governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on the 6th of May, 1817, obtained a 
private audience of the Peishwa, informed him that after what had passed, no 
accommodation with him could now be made except by his engaging to deliver 
Trimbukjee, and giving security for performance. This communication was 
received with great apparent coolness, and Mr. Elpliinstone therefore thought 
it necessary on the following day to give a more definite form to lvis demands, 
by embodying them in a note which specifically required an obligation to 
deliver Trimbukjee within one mouth, and deliver the forts of Singhur, Poor- 
under, and Raighur, as interim pledges. The written demand was received 
with as much apparent indifference as the verbal communication, and the 
twenty-four hours allowed for answer had nearly expired when vakeels arrived 
to intimate that the Peishwa agreed to the terms, and would surrender the forts 
without delay. This unexpected result had been produced by the movement 
of the subsidiary force to positions which would have given them a complete 
command of Poonah. 

On the 10th of May the instructions of the governor-general arrived They 
approved by anticipation of all that Mr. Elpliinstone had done, and made 
specific provision for three eases which, it was supposable, might have occurred. 
In the first case, assuming that the Peishwa had surrendered Trimbukjee, or 
made sincere efforts to seize him. the relations between the courts were to be 
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replaced on the same footing as when Trimbnkjee was surrendered in 1815, a.d i8ir. 
In the second case, assuming that the Peishwa had not taken active steps of 
any kind, the delivery of Trimbukjee within a definite time, and of greater nigm™ 
securities than furnished by the treaty of Bassein, were demanded In the third (&&&] 
case, which supposed that refusal or evasion continued after the receipt of the theT>el * hw ** 
instructions, the securities were to be enhanced. The securities mentioned 
ingluded cessions of territory to the _ amount of twenty-nine lacs, to meet the 
expense of an additional subsidiary force of 5000 horse and 3000 foot, to be 
substituted for the Pelshwa’s contingent; the surrender of all claims on Gujerat, 
Bundelcund, and Hindoostan; and generally, a renunciation of all claim to be 
the head of a Mahratta confederacy. Should war have actually commenced, 
the Peishwa was to be seized, and a temporary arrangement made for the 
government of the cmmtiy. The fact of instructions having been received from 
the governor-general was intimated to the Peishwa, but their precise contents 
were not explained to him till the 1st of June, when the resident waited upon 
him, and explained article by article the draft of a new treaty which he had 
prepared. 

The Peishwa and his ministers laboured hard to obtain some abatement of He m50e r ta 

them uinkr 

the terms, but did nothing to justify it. On the contrary, the levy of troops 
continued as before, and the month allowed for the surrender of Trinibukjee 
was allowed to expire. There was now therefore no room for hesitation, and 
Mr. Elphinstone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, which he had 
explained, should forthwith be executed. A short delay was gained by the 
discussion of the terms, but all evasions being at length exhausted; the treaty 
was signed and sealed by the Peishwa oh the 13tli of June, 1817. The stipu¬ 
lations would have deserved a minute detail had they been destined to regulate 
the relations of the two governments for any lengthened period, but as events 
shortly afterwards took place which entirely superseded them, it is necessary 
only to mention that the Peishwa was taken bound to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of thirty-four lacs; to renounce the character of supreme head of the 
Maliratta empire, and the right to communicate with other native powers, 
except through the British resident; to commute all past claims on the Guieowar 
for an annual payment of four lacs; to renew the lease of the moiety of 
Ahniedabad to the Guieowar, for four and a half lacs, and to surrender all 
rights in Bundeletmd, Hindoostan, and Malwah. The terms were undoubtedly 
rigorous, and the Peishwa felt them to be so to such a degree, that at the very 
time of ratifying the treaty, he protested that it had been wrung from him, 
and that he acquiesced merely because he was unable to resist. It is impossible, 
however, to feel any sympathy for him He had brought all his disasters upon 
himself by a cowardly, deceitful, and vindictive temper; and, as will soon be 
seen, the power left him, curtailed as it was, was still sufficient to tempt him to 
complete his ruin, by plunging once more into hostilities. 
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Pilldareas—Operations against the Pmhwa—Rajah of Sattarah ins tailed—Capture of Sholapoor and 
Raighur—Storm of Talueer—Annexation of Bangor—Deposition of the Rajah of Nagpoor—Capture 
of Chanda —Surrender of Rajee Row—The hist of the Rezshvsm 



SAVING obtained from the home authorities a distinct though 
somewhat qualified assent to the necessity of suppression of the 
predatory system, the governor-general, who had previously 
formed his plans, lost no time in completing his general prepara¬ 
tions. With this view, two powerful armies were provided to 
advance simultaneously from the north and south, so as not only to envelope 
the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to overawe any of the native chiefs who 
mi gilt be disposed to countenance them. The army of Hindoos tan was com¬ 
posed of four main divisions, each of them of sufficient strength to act indepen¬ 
dently should circumstances require it. The right division, assembled at Agra, 
and commanded by General Donkin, consisted of two regiments of cavalry, one 
of them his majesty's 8th dragoons, a regiment of European (his majesty's 14th) 
and three battalions of native infantry, with eighteen guns. The left division, 
stationed at Callinger in B undele midland commanded by General Marshall, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular horse, and five 
battalions of native infantry, with twenty-four guns. The centre division, 
stationed at Seeixudra, on the left bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
W.SAV. of Cawnpore, and commanded by General Brown, consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry, one of them Ids majesty's 24th light dragoons, his 
majesty's 87th regiment, and eight battalions of native infantry, with fifty-four 
guns. This division, with which the governor-general as commander-in-chief 
established his head-quarters, mustered 12,500 fighting men of the regular 
army. The fourth was a reserve division, stationed under Sir David Ochterlony 
at Rewaree, about fifty miles south-west of Delhi, and composed of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinners horse, Ids majestys 07th regiment, 
and five battalions of native infantry, with twenty-two guns. To each division 
considerable bodies of irregulai's were attached, while separate detachments 
were stationed in various localities to the east and west, so as to give support 
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as required, or intercept the marauders when attempting to escape. The whole a h. isit 
of the army of Hindoostan mustered 63,000 men. — 

lhe army of the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas Uislop, commander-in- Anu.v of ch« 
chief of the Madras presidency, was formed into five divisions. The first divi- 
sion, with which Sir Thomas Hislop fixed Ids headquarters, was intended to pro¬ 
ceed to Hindis,; and consisted of a squadron of his majesty's 22d light dragoons, 
two regiments of native cavalry, flank companies of his majesty’s royal Scots, 
and six battalions of native infantry, with field artillery. The second division, 
commanded by Colonel Doveton, and designed to manoeuvre in Berar, consisted 
of a regiment of native cavalry, and of the remainder of his majesty’s royal 
Scots, six battalions of native infantry- and the Berar and Hyderabad brigades. 

The third division, commanded by Sir John Malcolm, who had also a commis¬ 
sion to act as the governor-general’s political agent, was intended to proceed in 
advance, and consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, and five companies of 
native infantry, with the Russell brigade, the Ellichpoor brigade, and 4000 
Mysore auxiliary horse. The fourth division, commanded by Colonel Smith 
and intended to operate in Candeish, consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, 
his majesty's 63th regiment, six battalions of native infantry, and a body of 
reformed Poonah home under European officers. The fifth division, forming'uie 
Nagpoor subsidiary force, commanded by Colonel Adams, consisted of two regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, a body of Rohilla borse, the contingent of the Nabob 
of Bliopanl, and six battalions of native infantry. A reserve division was 
formed under Colonel Pritzler, and brigades were left at Poonah, Nagpoor, and 
Hyderabad, A respectable force had also been assembled in Gujerat under Sir 
W. G. Kerr. The two armies, nearly equal in number, amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 113,000 men, with 300 pieces of ordnance. 

The Marquis of Hastings embarked at Calcutta on the voyage up the Ttop^r- 
Ganges on the 8th of July, 1817, and after a short stay at Patna, to receive a "fy* 
complimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, arrived at Cawnpore in Septem¬ 
ber. On the 16th ot October he took the field in person, reached Secundra, 
where the centre division had assembled, on the 20th, reviewed the troops on 
the 21st, and crossed the Jumna with them on the 26th. General Donkin 


Utii a. 


moved simultaneously from Agra; and both began their march upon Gwalior, 
the centre division by the route of Jaloun and Seonda on the Sindh, and the 
right division by Dbolpoor Baree on the Chumbul. The object of these move¬ 
ments cannot be better explained than in the governor-general’s own words: 

Residing at Gwalior, be (Scindia) was in the heart of the richest part of bis 
dominions, hut independently of this objection that those territories were separ¬ 
ated from our territory only by the .Jumna, there was a military defect in the 
situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had never adverted. 
About twenty miles south of Gwalior a ridge of very abrupt hills, covered 
with tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the Little Sindh to the Chum- 
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bul, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its 
dependencies. There are but two routes by which carriages and perhaps 
cavalry can pass that chain, one along the Little Sindh and another not far 
from the Chumbul. By my seizing, with the cento, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and placing Major-general Donkin s 
division at the back of the other pass, Scindia was reduced to the dilemma, of 
subscribing the treaty which I offered him, or of crossing the hills through 
bye-paths, attended by a few followers who might be able to accompany him, 
sacrificing his splendid train of artillery (above 100 brass guns), with all its 
appendages, and abandoning at once to us bis most valuable possessions." 

How far it was justifiable to take advantage of the false position in which 
any one bad placed himself and impose upon him terms which, as the governor- 
general himself confesses, "were essentially unqualified submission, though so 
Coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation/' might well have been 
questioned, had not Scindia by repeated acts of perfidy forfeited all claim to 
more indulgent treatment. While professing a readiness to assist in the exter- 
urination of the Pmdarees, he had not only promised them protection, but was 
suspected of sharing in their plunder. With his Mahratta confederates he had 
been incessantly intriguing for the formation of a league designed to destroy 
British supremacy, and had very recently been detected in a treacherous corre¬ 
spondence with the Nepaulese, This last act, which crowned all his other 
offences, had been discovered by mere accident. While two passengers were 
crossing the Ganges at Bithoor, a full-sized impression of Scindia s seal chanced 
to drop from the turban of one of them Suspicion being excited, they were 
detained and searched. Besides several letters from Scindia himself, some open 
and some sealed, they were found to be in possession of a letter urging the 
Ghoorkas to make common cause with the other independent powers'of India. 
For better concealment, this letter was neatly pasted between the leaves of a 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas which one of the passengers, who professed to be a 
travelling student, was carrying with him. The governor-general, as the most 
delicate and impressive mode of intimating to Scindia that the intrigue was 
known, sent the sealed letters to be delivered to him, unopened and without 
comment, in full durbar. This discovery undoubtedly had its weight in deter¬ 
ring Scindia from disputing the terms which were dictated to him, and which 
he was well aware might easily be made still more rigorous and unpalatable. 

By the treaty concluded on the 5 th of November, 1817, he engaged to use 
his beat efforts for the destruction of the Pindarees; to furnish and maintain in 
complete efficiency a specific contingent to act in concert with the British and 
under the direction of a British officer; to admit British garrisons into the folds 
of Hindia ami Aseerghur, and allow them to be used as dep&ts during the war; 
to remit for three years Ins claims upon the British government, in order that 
they might be applied to the equipment of the contingent; and to allow the 
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sums hitherto paid in pensions to his family and ministers to be applied to the a.d. isk. 
regular payments of those of his troops co-operating with the British. With " 
the exception of the troops so co-operating* all the others belonging to Scmdia Terms of 
were to remain stationary at the posts assigned by the British government. duitVmtb 
By the eighth article of treaty of Surjee Argengaum, concluded in November, 

1805, the British government had engaged to confine its alliances with other 
native states within certain limits. This article, as interfering with the alli¬ 
ances necessary to be formed for* the successful suppression of the predatory 
system, was superseded by a new article, which gave full liberty to conclude 
alliances with the Rajpoot states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, and others 
on the left bank of the Ciutmhul, always, however, subject to the tribute which 
these states were bound to pay to Scmdia, and the payment of winch was 
guaranteed to him in consideration of his agreeing not to interfere in future 
with tlieir affairs. This treaty with Scindia was immediately followed by 
another with Ameer Khan, who had sagacity enough to foresee the ruin which 
hostilities with the British would necessarily bring upon him, and therefore 
engaged, on their guaranteeing to him all the territories which he actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his Fatans, and give up Ids 
artillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their estimated value. As an hostage 
for the fulfilment of this treaty, Ameer Khan's son and heir was to reside at 
Delhi* 

In the midst of these negotiations a final rupture with Bajee Row took iiiuUrttp- 
place, and actual hostilities commenced. When he signed the treaty he had, 
with more boldness and honesty than he usually evinced, protested that it was 
wrung from him by compulsion, and there could not therefore be a doubt that 
he would seize the first opportunity to shake himself free from it As if 
by signing it he ielt so degraded as to be ashamed to show himself to the 
inhabitants of bis capital, he withdrew from it, and continuing absent under 
various pretences, did not return till the end of September. What he was 
meditating was very apparent, for the whole of October was spent by him in 
collecting troops from all quarters, and urging his jaghirdars to prepare their 
contingents. It was the middle of the month before Mr. Elpbinstdne could 
obtain an audience, and when he demanded an explanation, he was merely 
told that the Peishwa was desirous to take part in the Pindaree war to the 
extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow to deceive. Meanwhile, 
other circumstances gave unequivocal proof of intended hostilities. Numerous 
attempts were made to tamper with the fidelity of the sepoys of the brigade, 
and the Mahratta troops, as they crowded into the capital, encamped so as to 
inclose the British cantonments* The site of these, on the north-east of the city, 
had been well chosen for the purpose of defending it against an attack from 
without, but became very insecure when an attack was threatened both from 

without and from within. The necessity of removing to a stronger position 
Yql* IIT. 
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* »■ became every day more and more apparent, and at last Mr. Elphinstone, though 
most reluctant to precipitate tlie open rupture which was seen to he impending, 
gave orders on the 31st of October that the stores of the brigade should be 
transported to Kirkee, and that the brigade itself should immediately follow. 

The Moot* from the south-west meeting the Moola from the north-east, 
the Britieh forms with it the Moota-Moola, which takes an intermediate direction and 
meet'' flows east - On the right bank, in the angle.made by the Mootaand the Moota- 

Moola, lies the city of Poonah, inclosed by the rivers towards the west anti 
north, but quite open towards the south and east, in which latter direction, as 
already mentioned, the subsidiary force had its cantonments. On the opposite 
or left hank of the Moota, at the point of junction with the Moola, stood the 
British residency, which had thus the disadvantage of being entirely separated 
from the cantonments, a river and the whole breadth of the city intervening 
between them. It was to get rid of this disadvantage, and escape from the 
danger of being surrounded by the troops which were pouring into the city, that 
the British brigade removed on the 1st of November to the village of Kirkee, 
situated rather more than two miles to the north, in an angle formed ]:>y an 
abrupt bend of the Moola, and affording peculiar advantages for defence. The 
brigade, consisting of a Bombay European regiment, which had just arrived, 
and three nativo battalions under Colonel Burr, seemed quite able to maintain 
its new position till succours should arrive, but it was deemed prudent to send 
to beiooi tor a light battalion that had been left there to meet contingencies, 
and a corps of 1000 auxiliary horse that had just been raised in the same quarter. 

1> r"! a ’p’ i’einforcement'atort^d from Seroor on the 5th of November, and in the 

Mr. forenoon of that day, Bajee Row, informed of the fact, put his troops in motion. 

a Mahratta chief who had always been at the head of the war party, 
moved round a battalion, which took up a position between Kirkee and the 
residency, obviously with the view of cutting off the communication between 
the two. Mr. Elphinstone having immediately demanded an explanation, an 
officer arrived on the part of the Peishwa to say that he had heard of the' 
approach of troops as well from Seroor as from Colonel Smith's army, and 
having twice before been the dupe of his own irresolution, lie was now deter¬ 
mined to he beforehand with his demands. These were that the recently 
arrived Europeans should be sent back to Bombay, and that the brigade must 
both he reduced to its usual amount, and cantoned ■wherever he should appoint-. 
A categorical answer being required, Mr. Elphinstone could only reply, that if 
the Peishwa joined his army, he would join the brigade, and that if the 
Mahratta troops advanced towards the brigade, they would assuredly be 
attacked. Bajee Row seems to have been too impatient to wait for this reply, 
for the moment Ids message left the residency, he mounted his horse, and joined 
his army at the Parbutee Hill, a little south-west of Poonah. So quick were 
tlie subsequent movements, that Mr. Elphinstone and his suite had barely time 
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to ford the Moola, and hasten up its left bank, to cross it again by a bridge a.d. isit 
which led to Kirkee, when the residency was attacked, pillaged, and burned, 
with all Mr. Elpliinstone’s valuable books and papers. 

Although the position at Kirkee could not have been successfully assailed, aI 
it was resolved to advance from it into the plain. The extent to which the 
fidelity of the native troops had been tampered with was not certainly known, 
and by keeping them cooped up, more might be lost than by assuming the 
offensive. Accordingly, Colonel Burr, leaving a detachment in charge of 
Kirkee, advanced and formed his line, placing the Europeans in the centre. 

Major Ford, who was cantoned at Dhapoora, a short distance to the west, with 
two battalions of the Poonah contingent, marched in to take his share in the 
danger, but was so much impeded by a party of horse sent to intercept him. 
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that lie was obliged to fight his way, and did not arrive before the action was 
hotly commenced. The Mahrattas opened a heavy but distant cannonade, and 
attempted to push bodies of horse round the British flanks. In this they partly 
succeeded, hut were ultimately repulsed with considerable loss, and did not 
again attendpt to come to close quarters* At nightfall the British returned to 
Kirkee, with a loss of only eighteen killed, and fifty-seven wounded; whereas 
the enemy, who had for some time kept at a respectful distance, retired 
leaving about 500 on the field 

Hostilities being now openly declared, tiie Mahrattas, as if for the purpose Barinmas 
of making reconciliation impossible, proceeded to give a ferocious character to 0 f two 
the war, by putting to death Captain Vaughan and his brother, who, having 
been surrounded while travelling with a small escort, had surrendered on pro- 
mise of quarter ; and inhumanly murdering or mutilating most of the women 
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a. o, isiT, belonging fco the brigade who had been found in the vicinity of the old can¬ 
tonments. Meanwhile, a just retribution was in course of preparation. Colonel 
Flight Smith, inferring the state of matters at Poonah, from the interruption of his 

Millw*. communications, hastened southward. On the 8th of November he reached 
Ahmednuggur, and though parties of the enemy's cavalry kept hovering around 
him, did not experience much annoyance till he had passed Seroor, when they 
appeared in such numbers as to surround him on every side. He forced his 
way, notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, arrived at Poonah 
on the 13th A combined attack on tbe enemy's camp was arranged, but at 
day-light on the 17 th, when it was put in execution, it was found deserted, 
with the tents still standing. The Peiskwas courage had again failed him, and 
he had hastened off during the night to save himself by flight. Poonah surren¬ 
dered in the course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying enemy was successful 
in capturing eighteen guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large 
quantity of baggage. 

stiiw* During the discussions with the Peishwa, a complete change had come over 
Nagpocn-. the policy of Apa Sahib. We left him so conscious of dependence on British 
protection, that lie had withdrawn from Nagpoor and fixed his residence close 
to the cantonments of the subsidiary force. His naturally restless and intrigu¬ 
ing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and he soon became 
intimately connected with the very party which had most strenuously opposed 
his appointment to the regency This change was speedily followed by indica¬ 
tions of a desire to shake himself free of some of the obligations to which he had 
become bound by the treaty, and he began with complaining that the subsb 
diary force and the contingent absorbed far too large a proportion of the public 
revenue. This complaint was doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded 
a third of the whole, and measures were about to be tak£h to lighten the 
burden, when his own impatience and folly rendered an amicable adjustment 
impossible. The possession of the regency did not satisfy his ambition. He 
was anxious not only to wield the power, but to bear tbe name of rajah, and 
as there was no obstacle to his possession of the musnitd except tbe imbecile 
Pursajee, the necessary means were taken to remove it. On the morning of 
the 1st of February, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in bis bed Though it was 
afterwards ascertained that be had been murdered, the vague rumours of 
violence which were whispered at the time passed unheeded, and Apa Sahib 
gained the object of bis crime by being immediately proclaimed, without oppo- 
Ap* s&kib fsition, Rajah of Nagpoor. After this elevation be lost no time in effecting the 
changes which he had been meditating. Nerayun Punt, who had strongly 
advocated the subsidiary alliance, and had continued ever since to be the main 
channel of communication with the British government, was dismissed, and 
Purseram Row, a notorious intriguer in favour of an opposite policy, was 
appointed in his place. When remonstrated with by Mr. Jenkins, the resident, 
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on the incongruity of this appointment, he revoked it indeed, hut only to make a,b, mr. 
choice of the commander of his private troops, Ramchundur Waugh, who was ~ 
in some respects still more objectionable. All his other appointments to impor¬ 
tant offices in the state were made in a similar spirit. 

The British alliance, which Apa Sahib had previously professed to regard ApaSahn* 
as the main prop of his power, was now regarded with undisguised aversion, h!^utl to 
and he plunged deep into the intrigues which were at this time carried on for iu ’ 
the purpose of establishing a new Mahratta confederacy. When the Feishtfa, 
after threatening an open rupture sooner, than give up Trimbukjee, was 
frightened into submission, and concluded the humiliating treaty mentioned 
above, Apa Sahib, aware how far he had committed himself, endeavoured to 
obviate the consequences by retracing his steps. He ostensibly restored 
Nerayun Punt to favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingent, 
with which he professed to be perfectly satisfied, and gave so many proofs of a 
friendly disposition, that the resident was partly imposed upon, and as late as 
the end of October, gave it as his opinion that no immediate rupture was to be 
apprehended. Very possibly, had affairs remained at Poonah on their former 
footing, this opinion might have proved correct, but no sooner was it known 
that, the Peishwa had rushed into hostilities, than Apa Sahib resolved to make 
common cause with him. He did not, however, immediately declare himself, 
and only indicated his designs by the extent and activity of ids •military 
preparations. By the middle of November, appearances were so menacing that 
the resident requested that a brigade of Colonel Adam's division should halt on 
the south of the Neibudda, and be ready to detach a battalion with three troops 
of cavalry, to reinforce the Nagpoor brigade, which had been much weakened 
by sickness. The result of the battle of Kirkee, and the arrival of Colonel 
Smith at Poonah; followed by the Peishwa's flight, however much they might 
have disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no apparent change in his purposes, for 
his levies of troops continued as briskly as before. At the same time, it was 
known that the question of peace or war was frequently agitated in the privacy 
of his court, and that he alternated from the one to the other, according as 
prudent or desperate counsels swayed him. 

I he first overt declaration of Apa Sahib s determination to throw in his lot ms profe* 
with Bajee Row, was given on the night of the 2-ltli of November, when the 
resident received a note from Ramehundur Waugh, intimating that the rajah 
had received a khelaut, or chess of honour from Poonah, and intended next day 
to go in* state to his camp, to be invested with it, and also formally to assume 
the title of Senaputee, or commander-in-chief, which had been conferred on 
him. Mr. Jenkins was invited to assist at the ceremony. Nothing could be 
more preposterous. Bajee Row was at this moment at open war with the 
British, and yet Apa Sahib, professedly their ally, was preparing in the most 
public manner to declare allegiance to him, Mr . Jenkins pointed out these 
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A.D. 1 S 1 T. inconsistencies, and not only refused to take part in the ceremony, but remon¬ 
strated against it in the strongest terms. Apa Sahib was not to be thus deterred; 
preparations but aware that the performance of the ceremony could only be regarded as an 

foi* ljOstlli' _ r 

tiffiiijetwmoi unequivocal declaration of hostility, lie immediately showed how ready he was 
,u!d tbu' 1 ' to proceed to extremes by stationing his troops in threatening positions. The 
BrHisiiu means of defence were very limited, consisting only of two battalions of native 
infantry, considerably reduced by sickness, three troops of native cavalry, two 
companies forming the resident's escort, and a detachment of artilleiy with 
four six-pounders. Colonel Scott had the command* 

The residency was situated to the west of Nagpoor, and separated from it 
by a low ridge extending from north to south, and terminated by two heights 
called the Seetabaldee Hills, about 400 yards apart from each other, and with 
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iw™ of an elevation nowhere exceeding 100 feet. The south hill, the larger of the two, 

ruaidom-j 1 . bad a flat summit nearly 280 yards long from east to west, and was covered 
with tombs. The north hill, much less than the other, but rather more 
elevated, was of a conical shape, and at the top not more than thirty-three 
yards long by six broad. The slope of both hills was. gentle, and the ascent 
easy, except at a few points where quarries had been opened. The buildings 
of the residency lay along the western base of the ridge overlooking a spacious 
plain: the base _ of the other three sides of the ridge was occupied by native 
huts irregularly grouped. Colonel Scott made his arrangements as follows. 
On the north hill he posted 300 men of one of the battalions, with two of the 
six-pounders, under command of Captain Sadleir, The remainder of this bat¬ 
talion, and the whole of the other, with part of the escort and the rest of the 
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artillery, were stationed on the south hill The residency, hastily fitted for a d. isit. 
defence, was occupied by the other part of the escort, while the three troops of 
cavalry and some light infantry kept possession of the grounds in front of it, state of 
The whole force under Colonel Scott mustered about 1300; the Mahratta army, Nagpur? 
which lay to the east of the city, and stretched round from east to south at the 
distance of about three miles from the Seetabaldee Hills, was estimated at 
12,000 horse and 8000 foot; of the latter 3000 were Arabs. 

On the 26th of November, though the rajah's cavalry were proceeding in 
large masses towards the western plain fronting the residency, and his 
infantry and artillery were taking up positions which menaced the Seetabaldee 
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Hills, he kept up the farce of sending pacific messages. At sunset two ministers, 
Nerayun Punt and Nierayimjee Nagria> the latter as notoriously hostile as 
the other was friendly to British interests, arrived, hut before the object of 
their visit could be ascertained hostilities commenced with a smart fire of Commenc*- 

men t of 

musketry, opened by the Arabs almost simultaneously on both bills. It was hostilities, 
replied to with spirit, and the conflict continued to rage throughout the night. 

At two in the morning ah intermission of some hours took place, and the 
British availed themselves of it to make up fresh cartridges, and strengthen their 
position by placing along the exposed brow of the hills sacks of flour and grain, 
and anything else that might serve for cover. The enemy had made no decided 
impression, and yet affairs had begun to wear a very gloomy appearance. On the 
northern hill, against which the attack had been specially directed, a heavy loss 
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a a isiT. had been sustained. Captain Sadleir was killed, Captain Charleworth tlie next 
in command was wounded, and the defenders were so thinned or exhausted 
that it was necessary to relieve them. It was therefore obvious that if the 
enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast superiority of numbers, and keep 
up the attack by bringing forward fresh assailants, the defenders must ulti¬ 
mately be overcome by mere exhaustion 

Such seemed to fee the enemy’s plan, and in the meanwhile them cavalry 
were closing round the residency on the south and west so as to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and take advantage of any opportunity of a sudden onset 
in that quarter At daybreak the fire opened more furiously than ever, addi¬ 
tional guns having been brought to bear during the night, and about ten o'clock 
the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the northern hill caused so much 
nattie of the confusion that the Arabs rushed forward with loud cries and carried it. Thus 
J k in possession of the key of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive fire from 
the gun which they had captured, and two others which they had brought up. 
The first shot killed Lieutenant Clarke and Dr. Neven the surgeon; the second, 
a round of grape, fatally wounded Mr, Sothefeyy the resident's assistant, and 
disabled four soldiers; and,it seemed as if the defenders were about to be com¬ 
pletely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them Captain Fitzgerald, 
who commanded the cavalry* under instructions to keep off the enemy's horse, 
but not to advance into the plain against them, remained at bis post while the 
enemy closed round and hemmed him in on every side. At last they brought 
two guns to bear upon him, and caused such loss that he chose rather to forget 
his orders than submit to it Rushing forth at the head of his troops, lie 
drove the masses of horse in flight before him, captured the two guns, turned 
them upon the fugitives, and with so much effect that they allowed him to 
carry them back as trophies to his post This unexpected and most successful 
charge so animated the defenders on the ridge that they attacked the Arabs, 
who had already planted their standards upon it, and forced them to give way. 
At this moment another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepo ys 
pushing forward amid the confusion succeeded in recapturing it at the point of 
the bayonet. The tide of battle was now completely turned, and the Mahrattas 
Doiw of the gave way on every side. The Arabs, who still showed in some force, having 
.Muhmttas. c p S p erget { } } y another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved down. 

cleared the surrounding houses and villages of the enemy, and captured all the 
guns not previously carried off The enemy, though aware that the British 
troops were worn out, and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, had 
suffered too severely, and were too much intimidated, to try the issue of a second 
conflict. The victors had good reason to congratulate themselves on this 
cowardly conduct, since they had already lost about a fourth of their whole 
number in killed and wounded. 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as if he thought that his 
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double game liad not yet been played out, sent a message to the resident to aj> i&n. 
express his concern for the untoward event. His troops, he said, had acted 
without his sanction or knowledge, and he was most anxious to renew the Term&di* 
former friendship. The resident replied that the final decision now rested with 
the governor-general, but consented, on the withdrawal of the rajah's army to 
the east of the city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent he gave the 
more readily because he was in daily expectation of reinforcements; and in 
fact, on the 29th, only two days after the battle, Colonel Gahan, by accelerating 
his advance, arrived with three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion of 
native infantry. Another detachment; under Major Pitman, arrived on the 5th 
of December; and on the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton encamped at Seeta- 
baldee with the whole of the second division of the army of the Deccan, The 
resident was now in a position to dictate terms, and on the 15th made the fid- 
lowing propositions to the rajah;-—that he should acknowledge having* by his 
defection, placed his territories at the mercy of the British government — that 
lie should give up all his artillery — that he should disband the Arabs and other 
mercenary* troops, sending them off in certain specified directions, so as to leave 
Nagpoor and its fort in British occupation—and that he should himself come to 
the British residency, and remain there as an hostage for performance. On the 
acceptance of these terms former relations would be restored, and nothing more 
would be demanded than the cession of as much territory as would meet the 
expense of the subsidiary force, and a provision for such a degree of internal 
control as might suffice to prevent a repetition of similar aggression. He was 
allowed till four o’clock of the following morning to declare his acceptance, and 
told that in the event of refusing it he would forthwith be attacked* 

A pa Sahib endeavoured to obtain a longer respite, and on representing th at Tradier? 

*n- i , , _ - T „ ^ „ of his Aral* 

he was willing to accept the terms, but was prevented by Jus troops from UicrctinarLaiu 
coming to the residency, the time was prolonged till nine A M. This hour 
having arrived without anything being done, Colonel Doveton put his army 
in order of battle and began to advance against the Mahratta qpmp. This 
movement thoroughly intimidated the rajah, who now, listening only to his 
fears, mounted his horse and hastened off with a few attendants to the resi¬ 
dency. The whole difficulty was not yet overcome. The artillery remained to 
he delivered up, Hie rajah again pleaded for delay, but as the interval might 
have been used for the clandestine removal of the guns it was peremptorily 
refused. The arrangement made, therefore, was that the troops should be with¬ 
drawn and the artillery abandoned by twelve o'clock, A little before this 
time Ramchundur Waugh, who had been sent to expedite matters, returned 
to the residency and reported that all the necessary steps had been taken. 

When a message to this effect was sent to Colonel Doveton, he saw reason to 
suspect that some deception was intended, and therefore, instead of only send¬ 
ing a detachment, he resolved to advance his whole line. After taking posses* 

You HI. 206 
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a.d. isir. sion of thirty-six guns in the arsenal south of the city, and leaving Colonel 
Scott with a brigade to take charge of them, he was proceeding south-east 

Treachery of towards the Sakoo Duree Gardens, where he knew that there were several 

Apa ftiiMb't* - . - _ 

Amhjwr- batteries, when a heavy cannonade suddenly opened on his front and right 
flank. Before this treacherous attack could he overcome, battery after battery 
behoved to be carried, and many lives were lost. Ultimately the whole of the 
artillery, amounting to seventy-five pieces of ordnance, and the Mahraita camp, 
with all its equipage, including forty elephants, were captured. 

lhe above treacherous cannonade, and the conflict following upon it, do not 
appear to have been at all sanctioned by the rajah. Indeed, the subsequent 
proceedings made it plain that the blame rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, 
determined to make the best bargain they could for themselves, expected to 
gain their object by showing how much mischief they were capable of pro¬ 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of mercenaries from Hiudoo- 
stan, so as to muster nearly 5000 men, they retired into the city on the capture 
of the guns aud the camp, gained possession of the fort, which was of consider¬ 
able strength, aud contained the rajah’s palace and other important public build- 
noVrt T" ‘ n £‘ s ' ant * declared their determination to defend themselves to extremity. As 
Xngpoor. any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have laid the city in ruins, it was 
deemed advisable to endeavour to bring them to terms. They were offered a 
safe conduct to the Nagpoor frontier, and must have been under-stood to have 
accepted of the offer, since, in the course of the negotiation, they received all 
their arrears of pay. This premature compliance with their demands appears 
to have convinced them that it would be possible to obtain still better terms, 
and they again announced their determination to hold out. There was thus 
no longer any alternative, and the siege of the fort was commenced. The 
means were very inadequate, for the besiegers had no battering train, and were 
obliged mainly to depend for breaching on such of the captured guns as seemed 
to be of sufficient calibre. The effect produced was not great, but the western 
gate, which.had been selected as tlie point of attack, was supposed to be so 
materially injured as to justify an assault. The assailants had been too san¬ 
guine. On approaching the gate it was found to be completely commanded 
iiom inner walls, from which the defenders kept up a murderous fire, rendering 
further advance impossible. This unfortunate repulse cost the storming party 
■ CMtu htrtn a loss of 00 killed aud 179 wounded. The gallantry displayed was not how- 
timu. ever wholly lost, for the Arabs, made aware of the fate which must sooner or 
later overtake them, became intimidated, and offered to surrender if allowed to 
march out with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. These 
terms being granted, the fort was eradiated on the 30th of December, 1817- 
The revolt in the capital had naturally been followed by manifestations ot 
hostility in other parts ot Nagpoor. These assumed so formidable an appear¬ 
ance in the eastern part ot the valley’ of the Nerbudda and in Gundwana, that 
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several small Britisli detachments deemed it prudent to retire to the west and a.h. isx $. 
concentrate at Hoshungabad, where they united on the 20th of December, 
Meanwhile Colonel Harclyman, holding a defensive position in Jtewa, had 
received orders from the governor-general to march immediately to the Ner- 
. budda, and there be guided by the advices he might receive from Mr. Jenkins. Nagpo<m 
In accordance with these orders he pushed forward at the head of a regiment 
of native cavalry, and a regiment of European infantry, with four guns, and 
arrived on the 19th of December at Jubulpoor Here the Mahratta governor 
was waiting to give him battle with a body of 1000* horse and 2000 foot. They 
were strongly posted between a rocky eminence on the right, and a large tank 
with Jubulpoor on the left. Colonel Hardyman after a short cannonade 
charged the enemy's left, broke it, and then following up Iris advantage com¬ 
pletely cleared the held, indicting a severe loss on the fugitives. His threat¬ 
ened bombardment of the town and fort was spared by the speed)' surrender 
of both, and he was continuing his course southward, when an intimation from 
Mr* Jenkins that his services were no longer required* permitted him to return 
and establish his head-quarters at Jubulpoor. 

The hostilities throughout Nagpoor being thus happily terminated, it only Tn»ty with 
remained to settle the future relations with the rajah. To a certain extent A] < ' llL 
these had been already defined by the propositions which the resident had sub¬ 
mitted to him, and on the faith of which he claimed to have surrendered. In 
strict truth he had not done so, for the time allowed had expired before he rode 
to the residency, and the troops had not been disbanded, nor the whole artillery 
obtained, until a battle had been fought. Still, as the rajah’s surrender had 
been received without remark, and his subsequent conduct had been satisfactory, 
to depose him and assume the government would scarcely have been recon¬ 
cilable with good faith; Mr* Jenkins had therefore, on Lis own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which the rajah, while permitted to occupy 
the musnud, was to make huge cessions of territory, and submit to British 
control in regard to every branch of his administration, internal as well as 
external On the 2d of January, 1818, before this treaty was definitively 
arranged, the instructions of the governor-general which had been despatched 
some time before, but detained owing to the troubled state of the country, 
arri ved. They differed very decidedly from the views on which the resident 
was proposing to act Any reconciliation with Apa Sahib was peremptorily 
forbidden, and the rajahship was to be conferred on a grandson of Ragojee 
Bhonshi by a daughter* As lie was a mere child, a regency of British selection 
was to conduct the government Feeling that he was too far committed to 
give full effect to these instructions, Mr. Jenkins followed out his original 
proposals, and entered into a treaty, subject* however, to the governor-general s 
approbation, by which Apa Sahib resumed his seat on the musnud, but engaged 
to govern hv a native ministry of' British selection; to throw open all the forts 
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of the country to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons, besides 
giving up the Seetabaldee Hills and a portion of adjacent ground in perpetuity 
tor the erection of fortresses and a bazaar; to pay all arrears 0 f subsidy; to reside 
in Nagpoor under British protection; and to eede territories yielding revenue to 
the amount of twenty-four lacs for the payment of the subsidiary force. 
This treaty, which reduced the rajah to a mere pageant, sufficient^' met the 
views of the governor-general, and was accordingly confirmed by him. Indeed, 
the plan of appointing Ragojee Bhonsla J s grandson rajah could not have been 
carried out, as the boy, then about ten years of age, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, bad, previous to Colonel Dovetons arrival, been forcibly sent oti 
to the strong fort of Chanda. The new arrangement proved short-lived, but 
before proceeding with the details, it will be proper to turn aside, aud trace the 
events which were taking place in other quarters. 

The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after the death of 
Jeswnnt Row, was distracted by numerous unprincipled factions, which made 
it impossible that any regular and consistent policy could be pursued. Toolasee 
Baee, who from being a public singer had become Jeswimt Rows favourite 
mistress, and acquired a complete ascendency over him, was able after bis death 
to secure the succession to a boy of the name of Mulhftr Row. He was the 
son of Jeswunt Row, and as she, having no son of her own, had adopted him, 
she continued in possession of the regency. Possessed of great personal attrac¬ 
tions, engaging manners, and no mean talents, she might have made her 
position secure, had she not excited general disgust and contempt by her pro- 
Iligacy, and provoked hatred by her vindictiveness and cruelty. With her 
dewan Gunput Row she carried on a criminal intercourse, which those who 
could easily have overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were not slow 
in turning to account for political purposes, aud cabals among the chiefs, and 
mutinies among the troops, were of constant occurrence. At first the policy she 
pursued was accordant with that of her principal leaders, and she listened 
readily to the proposal of a new Maliratta confederacy, by which the British 
influence was to be overthrown. Her advisers, however, being doubtful of its 
success, were careful not finally to commit themselves, and sent an envoy to the 
resident at Delhi to assure him of the friendly dispositions of the regent. A 
treaty similar to that which had been concluded with Scindia was accordingly 
proposed. By this time it had almost become a necessity with Toolasee Baee 
and her paramour, who bad at last become convinced that without British 
protection it would be impossible for them longer to make bead against 
disaffected chiefs and a mutinous army. Those opposed to her and to British 
interests, no sooner saw the course which the negotiation was taking, than thev 
determined at all hazards to prevent it. On the morning of the 20th December, 
1817, the young Midbar Row, being enticed from an outer tent where lie was 
playing, was carried off At the same instant a guard was placed over loolasee 
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Baee. She suspected the fate intended for her, and tried to anticipate it by a . i >. im. 
refusing all sustenance. Her guards were too impatient to wait for so tardy a 
death, and hastened off' with her in her palanquin to the banks of the Seepm, B»th „r 
where they cut off her head and threw her body into the stream. 

The party opposed to the British having now the whole power in their 
hands, lost no time in showing the use which they meant to make of it, by 
preparing to encounter the British divisions under Sir Jolm Malcolm and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, which, with a view to further the negotiation with Toolasee 
Baee ; had, after forming a junction and halting two days at Oojein, advanced 
on the 14th of December towards the camp of Holkar. On approaching ndtiutr® 
Makidpoor on the 21st of December, Sir Thomas Hi s i op, who was marching witbBulLu 
along the right bank of the Seepra, discovered the enemy drawn up \n line on - 


the opposite bank, as if for the purpose of disputing the passage of the only mttw 
practicable ford in the vicinity. Their right was protected by a deep ravine, Mah,lJf ** r 
and their left by a slight bend of the river and a deserted village. This 
position might have been turned by making a considerable detour, but the 
British commander determined to take the shortest road, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in forcing the passage. No sooner, however, had they crossed 
and begun to emerge from the cover of the banks and a ravine which led to the 
top of the bank, than they were received with a tremendous cannonade from 
a double range of batteries mounting seventy guns in front Advancing with 
unflinching steadiness in the face of this cannonade, they were immediately 
formed, and the fust and light brigades under Sir John Malcolm attacked the 
enemy's left, while the cavalry, supported by the second brigade, attacked the 
right Both flanks gave way, but the centre stood firm till the second brigade 
wheeled round and dispersed it. The flight was now general, and the pursuit 
was continued till light failed. The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded 
was estimated at 3000; that of the British was also serious, amounting to 778. 



Field of the Battle of Mahidfoob* 
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a p. isis. Young Holkaiv who was present at the battle of Mali id poor seated on an 
elephant, is said to have shed tears on seeing his troops defeated. After the 
ualSkL ac ^ on * ie was earned to AlLote and placed under the guardianship of Kesaria 
Baee, his mother, as regent, who appointed Tantia Jog as her dewan. Notwith¬ 
standing the defeat some of Holkars troops still kept the field, and a division 
under Sir John Malcolm was sent to disperse them. Meanwhile it became 
apparent that the struggle was hopeless, and overtures were made for peace. 
The negotiation was quickened by the concentration of the army Gf the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir William Keir from Gujerat, and on the 6th of January. 
ISIS, a definitive treaty was concluded It confirmed Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the British—ceded to Zalim Sing Raj, Rami of 
Kotah, in property, certain districts which lie held from Holkar only on lease— 
renounced all right to lands within and north of the Boonda Hills—ami ceded 
all claims to territory or revenue within and south of the Satpoora range, 
together with all claims of tribute on the Rajpoot princes. The territories of 
Holkar were guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all claims 
of any kind on the part of the Peishwa, and the subsidiary force was to be 
kept up at the Company's expense, but a contingent fixed at 3000 horse was 
to be maintained by Holkar in a state of complete efficiency, so as to be ready 
at all times to cp-operate with the British troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these stipulations deprived Holkar, whose father had recently 
contended with the British govenmient for supremacy, of real sovereignty, and 
reduced him, like all the other native powers with whom subsidiary alliances 
had been formed, to a state of vassalage. 

usages af The sudden insurrections at Poonah and Nag poor had necessarily interfered 

tin.British to some extent with the operations against the predatory hordes, and an enemy 
still more formidable than the Mahrattas had, shortly after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Scindia, made fearful havoc in the centre division of the grand 
army. Cholera, though known in India from time immemorial, had hitherto 
been confined to particular seasons and localities, without attracting much 
notice, but in the middle of 1817 it began to assume the form of a most 
destructive epidemic. Commencing in the eastern districts of Bengal, it pro¬ 
ceeded up the right bank of the Ganges, crossed it near Ghazipoor, and passing 
through Rewa, made its appearance in the centre division in the beginning 
of November. At first it crept about insidiously, attacking chiefly the lower 
classes of camp followers. Its virulence, however, gradually increased, and by 
the 14th it was carrying on its ravages in every part of the camp. The 
followers and the native soldiers still continued to furnish its most numerous 
victims, hut Europeans of every rank were attacked, and the governor-general 
deemed it necessary to guard against the consequences of liis own possible 
death, by providing that, in order to conceal it both from the troops and the 
enemy, he should he buried secretly in his tent. In one week 764 fighting men 
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and SOOO followers perished. Death, and the desertions produced by terror, a.d.isu 

were depopulating the camp, when it was resolved to try the effect of a change ~ —-- 

of locality. The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sindh towards 
the Eetwa, and crossing it, encamped on its dry and lofty banks at Erich. 
Whether owing to the change of site, or because it had already exhausted its <suu1 '' 
virulence, the disease disappeared, and the centre division was able again to 
resume active operations* 

The Pindarees, aware of the offensive operations about to be made against 
them, cantoned, for the rains of 1817, in three durras or encampments. One, 
under Clieetoo, was situated near Ashta on the Parbutee, about forty miles 
south west of Bbopaul; another, under Kureem Khan, due north of this town 
near Bairsea; and the third, under Wasil Mahomed, who by the death of his 
brother Dost Mahomed had succeeded to the sole command, near Garspoor, 
thirty-five miles west of Saugur, The enmity between Clieetoo and Kureem CljHrmtioriB 
Klmu was so rancorous as to prevent them from concerting any common course 
of action j and the native princes most disposed to favour them were so afraid of 
the consequences, that they confined themselves to general expressions of good¬ 
will, without even promising protection to their families and baggage. The Pin- 
darees had thus been thrown entirely on their own resources when the rainy 
season closed. Meanwhile, General Marshall, commanding the left division of 
the main array, had moved from Callinger and advanced south-west to Huttah, on 
the Sonar, which was reached on the 28 th of October, During this movement 
Wasil Mahomed suddenly quitted Garspoor, and penetrating a pass to the west¬ 
ward of General Marshall’s route, made his appearance in Bundelcund, part of 
which he succeeded in plundering before the approach of an adequate force 
compelled him to retire. General Marshall, continuing his march, arrived at 
Rylee, to the east of Saugur, on the 8th of November, and opened a com¬ 
munication with Colonel Adams at Hoshungabad. The effect of these 
movements was to oblige Wasil Mahomed to decamp from Garspoor and 
hasten westward. Sir John Malcolm had previously arrived in the valley 
ol the Nerbudda; General Donkin was moving with the right division of the 
grand army in a south-west direction to guard the left bank of the Chumbul ; 
and the governor*general, with the centre division, had taken up a position 
which prevented an escape to the north or east, so that there was every prospect 
of soon seeing the Pi ndareas completely enveloped. 

The execution of this plan was momentarily endangered by a retrograde 
movement of Sir Thomas Hislop, who on hearing of the commencement of 
hostilities at Poonah, hastened off' thither in the belief that there the chief 
danger lay, leaving only the third and fifth divisions of the Deccan army, under 
Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Adams respectively, to prosecute the Pindaree 
war. Sir Thomas Hislop was stopped in Ins retrograde movement by an order 
from the governor-genera), who, believing, as the event afterwards justified, 
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that lie had otherwise sufficiently provided against the Poonah hostilities, 
enjoined him to return and adhere to the original plan of campaign Fortun¬ 
ately, the Pindarees had failed to profit by his absence, and by the united 
operations of General Marshall, Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, were 
driven entirely from their usual haunts, Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, 
after uniting near Seronge, retiring together in a northerly direction towards 
Gwalior, while Cheetoo moved westward towards Holkars army, which had 
now taken the field. 

The governor-general, when he learned the movement of the Pindarees upon 
Gwalior, was at Erich, to which the cholera had driven him for change of site, 
and determined immediately to retrace his steps to the Sindh. On arriving at 
the Sonaree ford, within twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Gwalior, lie sent the 
advanced guard under Colonel Philpot across the river. This movement, by 
cutting off the communication of the Pindarees with Gwalior, reduced them to 
the necessity of endeavouring to force a passage in some other direction, and at 
the same time convinced Scindia that, humiliating though the treaty was 
which he had recently been compelled to sign, his only safety consisted in 
adhering to its terms, and performing his part of them with more alacrity than 
he had liitherto manifested. For a short time the Pindarees halted in consterna¬ 
tion at a considerable distance to the south-west, among the jungles and broken 
ground in the vicinity of Shahabad To advance upon Gwalior was now 
impossible; to retrace them steps southward was equally impossible* as General 
Marshall an d Colonel Adams had seized the points from which it would be easy 
to intercept them. The practicable openings still remaining seemed to be by 
the Chumbul into Jeypoor, or by Hurastee into Kotah. The latter was selected, 
probably because Zalina Sing, the Raj ran a, had long been one of them greatest 
supporters, Now, however, his policy had undergone a change, and be deemed 
it necessary to give the British a proof of the sincerity with which he had 
entered into the recent alliance with them, by occupying all passes by which 
the Pindarees might attempt to force their way. Despair, however, appears to 
have armed them with extraordinary courage, and they succeeded in clearing 
a way for themselves in spite of the resistance ottered by Zalim Sings troops. 
But the respite which they thus obtained was only of short duration. On the 
14th of December, General Marshall, who had been following on their track, 
found.that they were encamped only a short distance beyond the pass which 
they had forced, and hastened forward in the hope of taking them completely 
by surprise. In tins he tailed, but the PindareeSj headed by Kureem Khan 
and Wasil Mahomed, only escaped by throwing away their loads of grain and 
cither baggage. In their next surprise they were still more unfortunate 
General Donkin advanced so secretly upon them from the west, that they were 
not aware of his approach till he surprised their advanced guard in a night 
bivouac, about thirty miles north-east of Kotah. Kureem Khan's wile was 
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captured and all liis state elephants, standards, and other insignia. The main a .d. isu 
body of* the two durras being still six miles distant, had time after hearing of ” 
the surprise to bum their tents and baggage before dispersing. The greater Rout of ti>« 
part of the fugitives were afterwards cut up by the different detachments Tmdai ^ 
which had been closing around them, or murdered by the villagers in retaliation 
of the cruelties which they had so often suffered at their hands. The two 
leaders, taking with them nearly 4000 men all well mounted, hastened off to 
the sou.tli, and managed to pass to the left of Colonel Adams' division, while he 
was manoeuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee. 

The only formidable body of Find are es now existing was the durra headed rnr-uit of 
by Cheetoo, who had retired into Me war or Odeypoor. Sir John Malcolm, Ch ™ u> °' 
who had arrived at Tullain on the 26 th of November, had determined to lose 
no time in following upon his track. With this view he had proceeded by 
Sarungpoor to Agur, when the hostile dispositions manifested by the camp of 
Holkar induced him to hill back upon Gojein, in order to form a junction there 
with Sir Thomas Hislop. The Pindarees had in the meantime been permitted 
to encamp close to Holkar s army, and in consequence a body of his followers, 
as well as of those of Kureern Khan and Wasil Mahomed, actually took part 
with it in the battle of Mahidpoor. Cheetoo himself however did not long 
remain in the vicinity, but moved to the country on the west hank, and near 
the sources of the ChmnbuL He did not however remain long here, and 
removed north along with the other Pindaree leaders, and the remnants of 
their durras still kept together, to Jaw ad, where a chief of the name of Jeswuut 
Row Bbao, nominally dependent on Scindia, but disposed to act as his own 
master, had offered them an asylum. In this direction therefore various British 
detachments proceeded, and Jcswunt Row Bhao was so far intimidated that he 
compelled the Pindaree leaders to remove with their followers from his neigh¬ 
bourhood. They proceeded at first northwards to Chitfcoor and then separated: 
Cheetoo moving towards the frontiers of Guje rat, and Kureem Khan and Wasil 
Mahomed towards Mai wait After various doublings, and the endurance of 
great hardship, partly from the unproductiveness of the country and partly 
from the hostility of the Rheels and other mountaineers, the main body of 
Clieetoos followers, finding the passes towards Gujerat too well guarded io 
leave any hope of penetrating them, endeavoured, as a last resource, to regain 
their original haunts in the upper valley of the Nerbudda, Taking a circui¬ 
tous route, so as to avoid the various British detachments, Cheetoo anived at 
Oonchode, about fifty-five miles east of Indore, and on the 24th of January, 

] 818, ascended the pass of Kanode, which brought him within twenty-five miles 
of Hindis Here a British detachment was stationed under Major Heath, who 
immediately set out in pursuit, and coming upon the Pindaree camp just as 
night set in, completely dispersed it. Cheetoo afterwards assembled some of 
his scattered followers, and continued for some time wandering about Mahvah. 
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xnms. At last he took the resolution of endeavouring to make terms with the British 
government, and with this view suddenly made his appearance in the "camp of 
War agaimrt the Nabob of Bliopaul, to request his intercession* The proposal lie made was 
uanas. to enter the British service with a body of followers, and to receive a jaghire 
for their maintenance* Being offered nothing more than pardon for the past, 
and a provision for the future in some part of Hmdoosfcan, lie again set off, 
made his way into Candeish and the Deccan, and shared the fortunes of some 
of the disorganized bands which had belonged to the Peishwa. At a later 
period he endeavoured to profit by renewed troubles in Berar, where we shall 
again meet with him* 

Dispersion The durras of Knreem Khan and Wash Mahomed had enterefl Malwah in 

of J ii miff of 

Kuroom three parties* The largest of the three, headed by Nanular Khan, Knreem 
waaii^ 1 " 1 Khans nephew, after passing round the camp of Sir Thomas His I op at Mnndi- 
unhoiuEsa goor ^ crosse q the Chumbul, and moved eastward to Kotree, a village on the 
banks of the Kalee Sindh* Here they bivouacked on the 12th of January, ISIS, 
and had no idea of any immediate danger, when Colonel Adams detached a 
body of native cavalry under Major Clarke to beat up their quarters. Having 
arrived before daylight of the 13th, and found them either so lulled into secu¬ 
rity, or worn out by fatigue, that they were totally unconscious of his approach, 
lie determined to make more sure of success by waiting till the dawn, and in 
the meantime so disposing his regiment in two bands, that while one made the 
attack, the other was waiting to intercept the fugitives at the point by which 
it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt to make tlieir escape. 
The stratagem completely succeeded, and of the whole body, estimated at 1500, 
not more than a third escaped. The other two parties were chased from place 
to place without intermission during nine clays, and arrived on the confines of 
Bliopaul in a state bordering on despair. As the position of the Pindarees bad 
become absolutely hopeless, it was presumed that they would now be ready for 
unqualified submission, and accordingly intimation was conveyed to them 
through the Nabob of Bliopaul, that if they threw themselves on tlx© mercy of 
the British government the chiefs would be provided for in some districts remote 
from their old haunts, and the lives of their followers would be spared. Narndar 
Kb an at once availed himself of this intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bhopaul, the nabob becoming responsible for bis good behaviour, Wasil 
Mahomed sought refuge in Gwalior, and remained for a* time concealed in 
Scindia s camp. The resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon Scindia to 
apprehend him* He refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the 
resident to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately compelled to 
execute it, the governor-general insisting not only that he should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India might see that an enemy of the 
British government could nowhere find an asylum* 

Knreem Khan, instead of accompanying his durra into Malwah, had remained 
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at Jawud, under the coverfc protection of Jeswunt Row Bhao. This chief was a, a isis, 
in charge of one division of Scindia s troops, which, in terms of the treaty, were _ 
to co-operate against the Pindarees, under the immediate direction of British k mtm 
officers. Captain Caulfield, sent to Jawud for that purpose, was received with 
the greatest external deference, but soon discovered that Jeswunt Row Bhao 
was much more disposed to co-operate with the Find areas than against them, 
and still continued to harbour several of their leaders whom he had ostensibly 
dismissed. The governor-general was so indignant at this double-dealing that, 
cm the 24th of January, 1818, he despatched instructions to proceed against 
Jeswunt Row Bhao as a public enemy. Before these instructions arrived. 
General Brown, by whose detachment they were to have been executed, had 
anticipated them. Captain Caulfield, after in vain demanding the surrender of 
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the harboured Pindarees, withdrew oil the 28th of January to General Brown s storming r 
camp. The* very next clay a squadron of cavalry, sent by the general to occup}" 
a pass by which it was understood that the harboured Pindarees were about to 
escape from Jawud, was fired upon both from this town and Jeswunt Row 
Bhaoh camp. This overt act of hostility left no room for hesitation, and the 
whole British line was immediately ordered out for an assault on the enmny J H 
posts. They were all forced with scarcely any loss, and the town itself was 
stormed, after blowing open the gate by a twelve-pounder. Jeswunt Row Bhao 
escaped by the fleet ness of his horse with only a few attendants, and the places 
and districts which lie had recently seized from Odeypoor returned to the 
Sana, now a British ally. Among the places thus restored was Kumulner, 
situated thirty-five miles N.NAV. of Odeypoor, and regarded as one of the 
strongest hill-forts in,India, Kureem Khan, who was concealed in Jawud 
when it was stormed, succeeded with the utmost difficulty in getting off on foot. 

For some time he lived in the neighbouring jungles, and after various adven- 
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a.d. isis. tures submitted to lois fate by surrendering to Sir Jolm Malcoluj on the !4tli of 
~~ February. He was finally settled with Ids family in the Gornckpoor district. 

Tut* or not far from the frontiers of Nepaul, on a property which yielded about £1600 

leadfrT a year, and spent the rest of his life as a peaceable and industrious fanner. 
Wasil Mahomed, placed under surveillance at Ghaz Spoor, on the Ganges, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Benares, could not be reconciled to his lot, and 
after an ineffectual endeavour to escape, poisoned himself. The Pindaree war, 
though Cheetoo was still at large, might now be considered terminated. 
Another war, rather more worthy of the name, since the once formidable 
Peishwa was the enemy to be encountered, was about the same time brought 
to a conclusion. The remaining details must now be given, 
caiittimed The Peishwa, after his defeat at Poonah, on the 16th of November, 1817, 
tiiTp&Lhwii. fled southward pursued by General Smith* It was thought that he intended 
to shut himself up in one of his hill-forts to abide a siege. He had a very 
different object in view. Probably from having penetrated the govemor- 
genemfs intention of supplanting his authority by that of the rajah, who had 
long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of Wusota, fifteen miles north¬ 
west of Sftttarah, he had sent forward a party to carry him off with his family. 
This object having been accomplished, Bajee Row, now possessed of the persons 
of those whose legal title being better than bis own might have become formi¬ 
dable rival claimants, turned eastward to P under poor. General Smith* after 
providing for the occupation of Poonah, commenced his pursuit, and on the 
29 th of November forced the Sal pa Pass, leading to the table-land in winch the 
Kistna has its source. He had not proceeded thus far undisturbed, for Gokla, 
with 5000 of the Peishwa's best horse, kept hovering on his line of march, ready 
to seize any advantage that might offer* Bajee Row managed in the meantime 
to keep two long marches in advance, and on leaving Punderpoor on the 6th of 
December, succeeded by getting round the pursuing force in advancing rapidly 
to the north-west, Passing about midway between Seroor and Poonah, he con¬ 
tinued his flight northward to Wattoor, on the road to Nassik, and received a 
considerable addition to his force by the junction of his old favourite. Trim- 
bukjee DaiugHa. Nassik now seemed to be his object If it was. he had lost 
the opportunity by loitering at Wattoor, for General Smith, who, in continuing 
the pursuit, took a route considerably to the east, had advanced so far that on 
the 2Gth of December, when the Peishwa was still at Wat to or, he was to the 
north-east of him, and moving in a line by which his further progress by the 
Nassik road would be inevitably intercepted. The Peishwa accordingly, after 
making a inarch to the north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
December hastened southward on the direct road to Poopah. 

The advance of the Peishwa in the direction of Poonah naturally created 
alarm, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, having no doubt that an 
attack was meditated, judged it necessary to solicit the reinforcement of a 
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battalion from Seroor. Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment was 
accordingly detached at six in the evening of the 31st December, with the 2d 
battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay native infantry, COO strong, twenty-six 
European artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras artillery, and 
about 300 auxiliary horse under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in the morning 
of New-year's Day, 1818, Captain Staunton, on reaching the heights above 
Korigaon, perceived the plain below covered with the Peishwa's army, estimated 
at 20,000 horse and 8000 foot, a large proportion Arabs, and therefore superior 
to the ordinary native Indian infantry. He immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, under cover of which, as it was surrounded by 
a wall, and rendered inaccessible to cavalry on the south by the bed of the 
Beema, lie might be able to maintain himself, at least till he could be relieved. 
The enemy, aware of his design, endeavoured to frustrate it by pushing forward 
a body of infantry. The two parties arrived nearly at the same time, and each 
obtaining possession of part of the village a desperate struggle ensued. It con¬ 
tinued without intermission from noon till sunset At first the British were 
the assailants, and endeavoured to dislodge the Arabs. Having failed in this 
they were obliged in turn to defend their own post, the Arabs keeping op a 
galling fire from a small fort which they had seized, and from terraced roofs of 
the houses, and at the same time rushing on with desperate courage on the 
very points of the bayonets, in the face of murderous discharges from the two 
admirably served guns. During this protracted conflict the British soldiers, 
besides being exhausted by their previous march, and obliged to encounter the 
fresh parties which the enemy, from an overwhelming superiority of numbers, 
were able from time to time to bring forward, remained without either food 
or water. Towards evening their position became critical in the extreme. 
Of the eight officers, Lieutenant Chisholm had been killed, and Lieutenants 
PattinsoTi, Cotmellan, and Swanston, and Assistant-surgeon Wingate wounded, 
so that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant limes, and Assistant-surgeon Wylie 
remained effective. A large proportion of the artillery, too, had fallen or been 
disabled, and not a few of the other soldiers, besides being thinned by casualties, 
were sinking under fatigue. At this time the enemy succeeded in capturing 
one of the guns, and seizing a choultry in which many of the wounded had 
been deposited. The -first use they made of this success was to commence a 
horrid butchery of the wounded. Assistant-surgeon Wingate was literally 

hewn to pieces, and a similar fate was prepared for Lieutenants Swanston and 
Conn el Ian, when the choultry was recovered by a sudden onset, and the mur¬ 
dering Arabs within were bayoneted. The recapture of the gun took place 
under circumstances still more extraordinary. They are thus related by Captain 
Du ft': ft Lieutenant Thomas Pattiusom adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally 
wounded, being shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was 

1 Duffs Mahralias, vol. iiL p 435, 43G. 
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a.d, isis, taken, than getting tip, he called to the grenadiers once more to follow him, 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
JtoMteof striking them clown right and left* until a second ball through his body com¬ 
pletely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded; the 
sepoys thus led were irresistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended/" 
When the gnn was recovered, the body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found 
beside it with the head cut off Captain Staunton took advantage of this 
barbarous mutilation to point it out to his men, and tell that such was the 
treatment awaiting all who should fall dead or alive into the hands of the 
Defeat and Mahrattas. Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 

flight of tlje , , 

Mniirwtto*. declared their determination to maintain the fight to the last, and if necessary 
die to a raaa While thus animated with new courage, they succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of water, and were also enabled in some measure to recruit 
their strength, as the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
efforts, and by nine at night completely evacuated the village: When the 
morning dawned the Mahrattas were still hovering around, but appeared to 
draw off in the direction of Poona Ik They were in fact preparing for flight, in 
consequence of intelligence that General Smith was approaching. Captain 
Staunton, not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking tip a position 
in order to intercept his advance to Poonah, and therefore determined on 
retracing his steps to Seroor, As soon as it was dark he commenced his 
retreat, and without knowing the cause, was agreeably surprised to find that 
no attempt was made to molest him. He had lost of the battalion, and of the 
artillery, in killed and wounded, 175 men ; about a third of the auxiliary horse 
also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded whom he was 
able to bring along with him, was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, respecting 
whom the following additional particulars are furnished by Captain Duff:— 
“Lieutenant Pattinson was a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches in 
height; nothing could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable occasion 
when he received his wounds; he did not expire until the regiment reached 
Seroor, but unfortunately in his last moments he laboured under an impression 
that his corps had been defeated, which caused him great distress," 

Conduct of The loss of the Mahrattas at the battle of Korigaon was nearly 600. Both 

Ekvjeo I(oh t k B ■ * 

Gokla and Triuibukjee Dainglia were present directing tlie attacks, and the 
latter was at one time within the village. Bajee Row viewed the conflict from 
a rising ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles distant, and 
frequently expressed his impatience, tauntingly asking his commanders, “where 
were now their boasts of defeating the English, when they could not overcome 
one battalion. The Rajah of Sattarah, who sat beside him, having put up an 
astabgeer or screen from the sun, the Peishwa begged him to put it down, 
“otherwise the English would send a cannon-ball through it.” This incident. 
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not improbable in itself, is very characteristic of Bajee Row, whose cowardice a o, ism 
was notorious. W ben the battle was lost, and General Smith’s approach became 


known, he started off for the south, and never halted till he reached the banks continued 
of the Gatpurba. To his surprise lie found part of a country which he believed 
to be friendly already in possession of the British. General (afterwards Sir 
Thomas Monro), who had been sent from Madras to settle the districts of the 
Carnatic, ceded by the treaty of Poonah in 1817, had produced this change by 
collecting a few regulars in addition to his own escort, and taking advantage 
of the disaffection of the native population to the Mahratta rule. Alarmed at’ 
this state of matters, and also at the 


approach of General Pritzler, who had 
joined in the pursuit, the Peishwa 
turned round and pursued his flight 
northward to the vicinity of Meeruj. 

General Pritzler was now close upon his 
track, and Gokla sustained considerable 
loss by a smart action to which he was 
brought while endeavouring as usual 
to facilitate his escape. Meanwhile 
General Smith coming from the north, 
prevented the Peishwas further pro¬ 
gress in that direction, and he again 
decamped for th e south. General Smiths 
and General Pritzlers divisions being 
thus brought into communication, united 
their forces near Sattarah on the 8th of February, The fort on being sum¬ 
moned immediately surrendered, and the rajah’s flag being hoisted, a mani¬ 
festo was published, declaring that the British government had determined to 
establish the Rajah of Sattarah in an independent sovereignty, and completely 
extinguish the rule of the Peisliwa, by annexing his territories to those of the 
Company. The latter object had already been in a great measure accomplished, 
since Bajee Row, hunted about from post to post, could not be said to possess 
anything but the ground which lie actually occupied. 



Sra Thomas Mqxko.—A fter n picture by M, A. Shoe, R.A 
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I he comparative ease with which the Peishwa had hitherto eluded his pur- Newpton 
suers seemed to prove something defective in the mode of puwsuit, and the 
two divisions of Generals Smith and Pritzler having been placed at the disposal 
oi Mr. Elphinstone, who had been appointed commissioner with full powers for 
the settlement of the territory formerly belonging to the Peishwa, it was 
resolved to form a new distribution of the troops, by employing the artillery 
and most of the infantry in the reduction of the various forts in the southern 
Mahratta districts, and continuing the pursuit of the Peishwa with the cavalry 
and a light division, consisting of the horse artillery, two squadrons of his 
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majesty s 22d dragoons, the 2d aud 7th regiments of Madras cavalry, 1200 
auxiliary liorse, and 2500 infantry. The former service was assigned to Gene¬ 
ral Pritzler, who captured in succession the strongholds of Singh ur, Yizierghur, 
and Poorundur. These important captures were followed by the surrender of 
a number of minor places as soon as the army appeared before them. The 
forts in the Southern Concan yielded with equal facility to Colonel Prother, 
who had been sent into it with an armament from Bombay; while General 
Monro, who had completely occupied the whole country to the south of the 
Malpurba, succeeded without much difficulty in reducing the forts of Badamy 
and Bliagulkote. In consequence of this uninterrupted chain of success many 
of the principal Maliratta jjghirdars made their submission 

General Smith, to whom the pursuit of the Peishwa had been assigned, 
.finding that lie had fled eastward beyond the Beeina, and its tributary Seena, 
as far as Sholapoor, set out on the 13th of February, and on the 19th arrived 
at Yellapoor. Here he learned that the Peishwa was again moving west, and 
might in all probability be met with about Punderpoor A night march was 
accordingly made in that direction, but it was only to learn that the Peishwa 
had once more changed his route and proceeded twenty miles north to Ash tee, 
where he was reported to be totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British 
force. Encouraged by this information General Smith, taking only the cavalry 
and horse artillery, hastened across the Beema at Keroulee, and at half past 
eight on the morning of tile 20th, had the satisfaction of hearing the Peishwa s 
kettle-drums beat in preparation for a march. It had been hastily resolved 
upon, for the generals approach, previously unsuspected, had just become 
known, Bajee Row, as usual, thought only of Ins personal safety, and set oft' 
followed by the main body of his army. Gokla, to whom he bad previously 
sent a taunting message for having allowed the army to be thus surprised, only 
replied by promising that his rear would be well guarded He kept liis word. 
Detaining a body of about 4000 horse to support him, he took his station with 
500 across the line by which the British cavalry were advancing. His friends 
advising him to fall back and return with a more adequate force, be simply 
answered, Whatever is to be done must be done here/* As soon as the British 
were within musket-shot the Mahrattas fired an ineffectual volley, and then, to 
the number of about 300, with Gokla at their head, made a charge by galloping 
down diagonally across the front, and suddenly wheeling round on the flank 
of the 7tli regiment of cavalry as they were forming after crossing a ravine. 
The momentary confusion thus produced was soon repaired by Major Dawes, 
who, charging with Ills dragoons along the rear of the 7th regiment, dashed into 
the midst of the Mahrattas and dispersed them. No further resistance was 
attempted, and the fugitives were followed for about five miles. Though the 
loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men, the results of the victory were most 
important. Gokla, on whose fidelity, courage, and military talents the Peishwa 
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mainly depended, was among the slain, and the Rajah of Sattarah, with his a.d. bis. 

mother and brothers, who had been forced to accompany tile Mahratta camp,- 

were captured and released The Peishwa continued his flight northwards to Defeat of«« 
Kopergaon, on the north or left bank of the Godavery. While at Sholapoor he 
had obtained some addition to his force by the arrival of Gunput Row from 
Nagpoor with the remnants of the rajah’s dispersed and disbanded army, and 
in his present flight he was joined by part of Holkar’s broken army, whose for¬ 
tunes were as desperate as his own. These reinforcements were, however, far 
from compensating for the daily thinning of his ranks by desertion, few of the 
Mahratta chiefs being willing to risk the loss of everything by adhering to a 
ruined eanse. Before following the Peishwa in his flight some attention must 
be paid to the events which had taken place in Nagpoor. 

The governor-general, more from a sense of honour than a conviction of its Affinor 
accordance with sound policy, had ratified the treaty which restored Apa Sahib 
to his seat on the musnud of Nagpoor. The narrow escape from deposition 
would, it was supposed, incline the rajah, if not from a sense of gratitude, at 
least from a regard to his own interest, to avoid any future collision with the 
British government. It was not long before he gave abundant proof of being 
actuated by a very different spirit. Not only had he never recalled the secret 
orders issued before the treaty to the mountain rajahs, to call out their followers 
and throw every possible impediment in the way of the British authorities; but 
after the treaty was concluded he had instructed the commanders of the various 
forts and districts which had been ceded, to refuse compliance with the calls 
which would be made upon them to surrender. On the 18th of January, 1818, 
only nine days after the rajah had returned to his palace, he instructed the 
commandant of Clnvnda to commence recruiting, and particularly, though in 
diieet defiance of the treaty, to enlist Arabs. At a later period it was ascer- Apa Sunk, 
tained that when Gunput Row went oft to join the Peishwa, he was accompanied 
by an agent authorized to make overtures for mutual co-operation against the 
British. The resident, when once his suspicions were aroused, had little diffi¬ 
cult! in obtaining evidence that not merely the rajali’s favourite ministers, 

Na 0 oo Puut and Ramchnndiu* Waugh, but the rajah himself) partly through 
them, and partly in his own name, had solicited and were even expecting 
assistance from the Peishwa. Such an expectation was certainly a great 
delusion, but some movements of the Peishwa in the direction of Chanda, 
which uas the rajahs principal stronghold, and to which it was suspected that 
he himself was preparing to escape, so alarmed Mr. Jenkins, that on the 15th 
of March he resolved to act on his own responsibility in arresting both Apa 
Sahib and his two implicated ministers. After the arrest, as happens almost 
invariably in India, the proofs of criminality rapidly increased, and it now first 
clearly appeared that Pursajee, the previous rajah, instead of dying a natural 

death as was pretended, had perished by Apa Sahib's hired assassins 
Vol. IIL 
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A D - 1S1S - During these transactions at Nagpooiy the Peishwa was continuing ius 
utoinpt f flight- On arriving at Kopergaon, the pursuit, in consequence of General Smith 
having tinned aside to escort the Rajah of Sattarah to his new sovereignty, 
ftagpoor. seemed so fai abated, that he ventured t-o pay a visit to iNassik, and then pro¬ 
ceeded northwards to the vicinity of Chandore, apparently in the hope of being 
able to pass through Candeish into Malwah. In this direction, however, his further 
progress was arrested by the first division of the army of the Deccan, which, 
in the beginning of March, had crossed the Taptee, on its return to the south. 
As he was at the same time threatened by General Smith from the west and 
Gcneial Doveton from the south-east, there was only one other direction open 
to him. Tins was due east. He immediately began to follow it, and not 
without the hope of being able in some measure to retrieve his fortunes. 
Gunput Row, and others in the interest of Apa Sahib, had laboured to convince 
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him that his presence in Nagpoor would he followed by a general insurrection 
in favour of the Mahmttas, and his object therefore now was to join Apa Sahib, 
wm h C° whom he ex P ected t0 fl^ 1 at Chanda. This scheme had been frustrated by the 
precautions of Mi - . Jenkins, who, besides arresting the rajah and his ministers, 
had despatched Colonel Scott with the greater part of the force then at 
Nagpooi towards Chanda, and had also particularly called the attention of 
Colonel Adams to the importance of attempting the immediate reduction of 
this fortress. The consequence was that the Peisliwa found himself suddenly 
stopped short in his advance, and learned that Apa Sahib, instead of waiting 
foi him at Chanda, was a prisoner within the British residency. Por some 
days lie seemed unable to decide what his next route should be, shifting his 
ground between the Wurda and the Payn Gunga., but not venturing to cross 
either of those rivers. Meanwhile, the divisions of General Doveton and 
Colonel Adams were hemming him in, and making escape almost impossible. 
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On the 17th of April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkote, and had scarcely a.d. m*. 
marched five miles on the road to Seonee, not far from the junction of the Payn 
Gunga with the Wuvda, where the enemy were understood to he encamped, Tha 
wlien he came in sight of the van of the Peishwa's army, flying from General 
Doveton by the very road by which he (Colonel Adams) was advancing. The f0K *‘ 
encounter was in consequence inevitable, but the Slalirattas, anxious , only to 
escape, made no resistance, and were easily thrown into confusion. The nature 
of the ground unfortunately favoured then flight, and they disappeared through 
the jungle, leaving above 1000 on the field The British loss was only two 
wounded. Five guns, all that the Peishwa possessed, were taken, together with 
three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, known to be those oil which his 
treasure usually was laden, were expected to yield a rich booty, but the whole 
had disappeared in the confusion except 11,000 rupees. Bajee Row had, as usual, 
on the first appearance of danger, mounted his horse and galloped off General 
Doveton, who was only twelve miles distant when this action was fought, 
immediately took up the pursuit, and dividing his force into two bodies, 
continued close lipon the heels of the Mahratta army during five successive 
days, during which famine and fatigue did as much execution on the enemy as 
the sword. A few days later, desertion left the Peishwa with little more than 
a third of the adherents who had encamped with him at Seonee. 

The Peishwa, after his last discomfiture, fied south-west to Boree, on an Captui*of 
affluent of the Godavery, and then turned northwards, intending to cross the 
Taptee and penetrate if possible into Hindoos tan. Before following his future of sa!2»ii 
fortunes some incidents which occurred in the south may be mentioned. On 
the 31st of March a force prepared for the attack of Wusota, the strong¬ 
hold in which the Rajah of Sattarah and his family had been kept, com¬ 
pletely invested it Though reputed one of the strongest places in India, it 
could only have been so before gunpowder was invented, as all its defences by 
nature and art were rendered unavailing by the proximity of a hid called Old 
Wusota, which commanded it. The breaching batteries, erected on tins hill, 
opened with such destructive effect, that one day's fire sufficed to compel a 
surrender. Valuables to the amount of nearly three lacs were found within the 
place, and restored to the rajah, to whose family they belonged, the troops 
receiving a compensation. Two British officers. Lieutenants Morrison and 
Hunter, who were taken prisoners at the commencement of the Poonah 
hostilities, were confined in the dungeons of the fort They 'were found/' 
says Captain Duff, “in a dress of coarse unbleached cotton, made into a form 
neither European nor* Indian, but partaking of the nature of both; their beards 
had grown, and their appearance was, as may be imagined, extraordinary; but 
their health was perfectly good. They had been kept in ignorance of the 
advance of their countrymen, or the state of the war; the firing, in driving in 
the outposts, was represented by them guard as the attack of some insurgents 
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a.d. isis. in the neighbourhood; the bursting of the shells over their heads was the first 
intimation of approaching deliverance, and the most joyful sound that had 
reached their ears for five dreaiy months.” To the honour of Gokla it should 
be mentioned that a letter was found in lus own hand-writing, addressed to the 
killedar, and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well. 

Uth of April, shortly after the fall of Wusota, the Rajah of Sattarah 
n^aiiof was, with great pomp, seated on his throne by Mr. Elphinstone the commis- 
sioner. 1 lie policy of thus erecting what was virtually a new Mahratta 
sovereignty is veiy questionable. Had it been what it professed to be, a real 
sovereignty, it might have excited expectations which it was never meant to 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would have been safer to suppress. 
As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be as formerly, 
little better than a pageant. Captain Duff, the author of the History of the 
Mahmttas, was the agent selected by Mr. Elphinstone to arrange the form, or 
rather to exercise the powers of the newly established government He had thus 
the best opportunity of judging of the result, and though he speaks with some 
reserve, his language certainly indicates an unfavourable opinion. The Rajah 
Pertah Siew (or Sing), who was in his twenty-seventh year, was “ naturally 
intelligent and well disposed; but bred amongst intrigue, surrounded by men of 
profligate character, and ignorant of everything except the etiquette and parade 
of a court. His whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, so that, for a time, 
the bounty which they experienced was not duly appreciated.” Subsequently 
the rights of the rajah were defined by a formal treaty, which bound him to 
hold Ids territory “in subordinate co-operation with the British government 
and subject to this condition, he was invested with complete sovereign powers. 
On this arrangement Captain Duff simply remarks, that “the boon thus con¬ 
ferred by the British nation was certainly appreciated by the country generally, 
as well as by his relations and himself; but time must prove whether this liberal 
experiment, on the part of the authorities of the East India Company, will he 
Estcnt of attended with any lasting good effect to the governors or the governed.” The 

territory , t ® 

hustovmd territory bestowed upon the rajah extended between the Wurna and Neera, 
"‘" m lura - from the Syadree Mountains, a range of the Western Ghauts, on the west, to 
Pimderpoor, near the Nizam’s frontier, on the east, and yielded directly to the 
rajah an estimated revenue of thirteen lacs, 75,000 rupees (£137,500), together 
with three lacs granted in jagliire, and three lacs permanently alienated, thus 
making the aggregate revenue of the whole territory about £200,000. Though 
anticipating the narrative, it may here he mentioned that the result, of which 
Captain Duff spoke so doubtfully, did not prove satisfactoiy, and that ulti¬ 
mately advantage was taken of a failure of direct heirs to extinguish the rajah- 
ship, by declaring the whole to he British territory. 

On the 13th ot April, General Pritzler, after detaching part of his division to 
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assist in the capture of the forts north of Poonah, proceeded southward with a d. isib. 
the remainder to place himself under the orders of General Monro, who, it will 
be remembered, li;id with very inadequate means reduced Badamy and secured A«*«r 
otlier important advantages. Thus reinforced, he was able to accomplish SholBI,our - 
a design which he had for some time contemplated. This was to attack the 
infantry and guns which the Peishwa, in order to facilitate his flight, had left 
behind at Sholapoor. Setting out on the 26th of April, lie crossed the Beema 
on the 7th of May, and two days after arrived before Sholapoor, the town and 
fort of which was strongly garrisoned with Arabs, while the main body of the 
Peishwa's infantry, with eleven guns of his field train, was encamped under its 
walls. On the 10th, when the pettah was attacked and carried by escalade, 

General Monro, perceiving that the enemy were moving off in small parties 
from the camp, detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops of the 
22d dragoons, and about 400 irregular horse. When overtaken, a few miles 
Irom the town, the enemy were marching in pretty close column. The attack 
at once broke and dispersed them, the greater part throwing down their arms 
and saving themselves by flight. The Arabs, wbo disdained this cowardly 
mode of escape, paid dearly for their courage, and fell in great numbers. On 
the 15tli of May, after a single day s bombardment, the fort surrendered, and 
with it the whole of the Peishwa’s remaining artillery, amounting to thirty- 
seven guns. During these operations the British loss in killed and wounded 
was only ninety-seven, while that of the enemy in killed alone exceeded 800. 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort of Chanda, the chief 
stronghold of the Rajah of Nagpoor, was taken by Colonel Adams. On learn¬ 
ing that both Generals Doveton and Smith were in hot pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every prospect of success, he turned east and sat down before Chanda on 
the 9th of May. The poisoning of the wells in the line of his approach seemed 
to indicate the determination of the commandant to hold out to extremity, 
while the natural and artificial strength of the place, and a garrison of upwards 
ol 300» men, furnished him amply with the means. Influenced partly by these 
considerations, Colonel Adams endeavoured to avoid the necessity of a siege by 
an offer of favourable terms. These, however, were indignantly rejected, the 
commandant, as ii determined to make capitulation impossible, having not only 
detained the messenger, hut, it is alleged, barbarously blown him from a gun. 
r J bore was now therefore no alternative, and the siege commenced 

Chanda, situated eighty-five miles south of Nagpoor, was about six miles Advancs 
in circuit, and inclosed by a stone wall, flanked at intervals with round towers cSdl 
of sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest guns. Near its centre stood 
the citadel crowning a commanding height. Access to the place was rendered 
difficult, on the north by a large tank and dense jungle, and in other direc¬ 
tions by the Eraee and Jurputi, two affluents of the Wiirda, which running 
aloug its eastern and western faces, met at the distance of about 400 yards to 
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the south. Colonel Adams took up his position in this hist direction, and 
selected the south-east angle for the point of attack, A breaching battery, 
erected only 250 yards from tills point, opened on the morning of the 19th of 
May, and before evening had made a breach which was pronounced practi¬ 
cable, The storm took place on the 20th, and succeeded with little loss to 
the assailants, while at least 500 of the garrison were killed. The commandant 
was among the number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in conse¬ 
quence, forthwith abandoned it. Colonel Adams, thus successful beyond expec¬ 
tation, was returning to the cantonment at Hoshungabad, when the cholera 
broke out among his troops, and in a few days carried off more men than he 
had lost during the whole of the military operations. The scourge indeed had 
now spread over the whole country, and no part of India, from the mountains 
of Nepaul to Cape Comorin, escaped. 

Some other captures, either from their own importance or accompanying 
circumstances, are deserving of notice. In the Concan, and in the adjacent 
country, both below and above the Ghauts, Colonel Brother, who had been 
sent with a detachment from Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of several 
strongholds. One of these, Raighur, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
miles south-west from Poonah, was regarded by the M&hrattas as impregnable, 
and had accordingly been selected by the Peisliwas as the chief depository of 
their treasures. In April, 1818, when Colonel Frother appeared before it, it 
was the residence of Varanasee Bai, the wife of the Peisliwa, who had selected 
it as the most secure asylum that could be found for her, and was defended by 
a picked garrison of 1000 men, mostly Arabs On the 24th of April the pettah 
was gained, and shortly afterwards, mortars and howitzers being with great 
difficulty brought into position, the bombardment commenced A safe-conduct 
had previously been offered to the Bai, but the officers of the garrison, deter¬ 
mined on resistance, did not communicate it to her, and the shells continued 
to be thrown in for fourteen days with such destructive effect that most of the 
buildings were laid in ruins. At last, a shell having set fire to the residence of 
the Bai, she insisted on a surrender, and the garrison capitulated on being per¬ 
mitted to march out with their private property and arms. 

Though the Peishwa was still at liberty, the great objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the governor-general therefore * determined to 
reduce his military establishments.- The army of the Deccan was first dissolved, 
and accordingly, Sir Thomas Hislop began, in the middle of January, I SIB, to 
march southwards with the first division, after reinforcing the third, which was 
still to remain with Sir John Malcolm in Matwah. Having traversed the 
country between the Nerbudda and the Taptee, he arrived on the 27th of 
February at Talneer, situated on the right or north bank of the latter river. 
As this was one of the places which Holkar had ceded by the late treaty, no 
difficulty was anticipated in obtaining the delivery of it, and the baggage pre- 
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ceding the division advanced into the plain without any suspicion of danger. A.aisis. 

The first intimation of hostility was given hy the firing of a round shot from --“ 

the fort. A summons to surrender was immediately sent to the commandant, 
and he was distinctly warned that, if resistance was offered, he and his garrison, TaIlieer - 
as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign who had ceded the place, 
and in defiance of the British government, to which it now rightfully belonged, 
would be treated as rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter con 
taining this warning, but its purport was verbally communicated to him. It 
is therefore to be presumed that when lie determined to resist, and gave open 
proof of it by commencing a fire of musketry which proved fatal to several 
British soldiers, he had counted the cost, and was ready if unsuccessful to pav 
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the penalty. The subsequent proceedings having led to much important dis¬ 
cussion, must be given with some detail. 

The message to the killedar or commandant was sent between seven and n* rad*t- 
eight in the morning It intimated to him that the order from Holkar to sur- ™uu*tLjdr 
render the fort was in Sir Thomas Hislop's possession, called upon him to send onkmt* 
out some person to examine and recognize its genuineness, in order that the BUrreildiT 
surrender might take place before noon, and concluded with the above warning 
as to the consequences of refusal The messenger was detained, and noon 
having arrived ’without any answer, the provisional batteries which had been 
hastily prepared against the place opened their fire. At the same time the 
commander-in-chief instructed the deputy adjutant-general, Colonel Macgregor 
Murray, that nothing leas than unconditional surrender would he received; 
that the lives of the garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise whatever 
could be given to the killedar for bis, but that he would be held personally 
answej able for his acts. About three o clock a person came out from the fort 
and inquired whether terms would be given. Colonel Murray answered as 
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above instructed, and another hour having elapsed without any appearance of 
surrender, the detachments selected for the assault moved forward. It had 
been intended to blow open the outer gate, and two six-pounders had been 
carried up for that purpose. It was unnecessary, however, to use them, as the 
wall of the gate had been so much injured as to give a ready passage to the 
storming party. They found the second gate open, and were rushing on to 
the third gate, when a number of unarmed persons, apparently intending to 
escape, catne out from the wicket, and were placed under a guard. At the 
third and fourth gates the assailants met with no resistance. On arriving at 
the fifth they found the wicket open, or saw it opened from within; 1 and the 
garrison, which consisted of 300 Arabs, standing behind it. Some parley took 
place, the Arabs demanding terms, and the assailants insisting on their uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, with an assurance that their lives would be saved. It is 
very probable that the parties were unintelligible to each other, but Colonel 
Murray and Major Gordon, understanding that the surrender was acquiesced 
in, passed the wicket with a few grenadiers. No sooner had they entered 
than—-from causes which have not been satisfactorily explained, some attributing 
it to treachery, others to misunderstanding, and others to a rash attempt to 
deprive several of the Arabs of their arms—Major Gordon and the grenadiers 
were shot or cut down, and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, 
was only saved by being dragged back through the wicket, which had fortu¬ 
nately been kept open. The assailants now infuriated forced their passage, and 
put every man of „the garrison to the sword. 

This general massacre, though certainly much to be lamented, was inevitable 
under the circumstances. The storming party, having every reason to believe 
that their comrades had been treacherously murdered, followed the natural 
impulse of the moment, and took summary vengeance. It has been argued 
that there was no treachery, as there was no surrender, and that the Arabs in 
attacking those who had entered within the wicket, only understood that they 
were repelling force by force. If so, they brought their fate upon themselves, 
since, according to the rigorous but well known laws of war, troops standing 
an assault are not entitled to quarter. The slaughter of the garrison, therefore, 
being either justifiable or inevitable, need not be further discussed. But a 
very important question still remains. Among the persons who issued from 
the wicket of the third gate and were placed under a guard was the killedar 
himself. This fact was not observed at the time, as there was nothing in his 
dress to distinguish him, arid be did not make himself known. Afterwards 
when the assault was over, it was determined not to give him the benefit of 
any surrender, real or supposed. He was therefore tried on the spot, con¬ 
demned, and in the course of the evening hanged on one of the bastions. Was 
this legal? Was it accordant with justice and humanity? 

When the proceedings at Talneer became known in England they produced 
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a very strong sensation. The execution of the killedar in particular was A n 181s . 

severely animadverted upon, and not only the courts of directors and pro- - 

prietors, but both Houses ot Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir sir-nama* 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Deccan, specially excepted his execution of 
the killedar, as an act on which further explanation was required. This tlnT.f tiT" 
explanation was furnished by Sir- Thomas Hislop in a vejy long despatch, 
addressed to the governor-general in council, on the 10th of September, 18ia 
The only part of it necessary to be quoted is liis account of the evidence on 
which the sentence proceeded:—“At the investigation I attended, and was 
assisted by your lordship’s political agent (Captain Briggs) and the adjutant- 
general (Colonel Conway). Evidence was taken in the killedar’s presence, by 
which it appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning had 
been delivered, and understood by him and several others in the fort; that lie 
was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, and that it was publicly known ; 
that he was entreated by several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that 
he was resolved to do so till death; his resistance and exposing himself to an 
assault, was therefore regulated by his own free-will: he was sensible of bis 
guilt, and had nothing to urge in his favour. The result of the inquiry was the 
unanimous opinion (after the witnesses had been heard, and the killedar had 
been asked what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied, Nothing), 
that the whole of liis proceedings became subject to capital punishment, which 
every consideration of humanity and justice urgently demanded should be 
inflicted on the spot.” 

This verbose account is by no means satisfactory. The killedar was not 
implicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison at the fifth gate, for he 
had previously surrendered or been made prisoner; nor could he be said in 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid aside his arms and become 
a prisoner before the storming party encountered any real opposition. The only 
grounds, therefore, on which the sentence admits of any plausible vindication, 
are that his original resistance was rebellion, and that in order to prevent the 
rebellion from spreading it was necessarj’- to strike tenor by making a signal 
example. Now it is not to he denied that the killedar in resisting the order of 
his sovereign to deliver up the fort was technically a rebel, but in order to fix 
the amount of guilt which he thus incurred, it is necessary to remember that at 
this period Holkar himselt was merely a child, and the whole powers of gov¬ 
ernment were in the hands of contending factions. The killedar, who was a 


man of rank, the uncle of Ealaram Set, the late prime minister of Tulasi Bai, 
belonged to one of these factions, which had long possessed the ascendant, had 
onlj lately lost it, and was in hopes of being able to regain it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances rebellion in the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. The 
01 dei to surrender the fort, though it bore the name of Holkar, must have been 
viewed bv the killedar as only the order of the faction to which he was opposed. 
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and it was therefore preposterous in the extreme for a third party to step in 
and inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leader of one of the factions, for 
refusing to recognize and yield implicit obedience to the orders issued by 
another. The sentence being thus unjust cannot have been politic, and hence 
the other ground of vindication—the expediency of m a k ing an example— 
hardly requires to be discussed. It may be true, as Sir Thomas Hislop alleges, 
that other kiUedars from whom resistance might have been anticipated imme¬ 
diately yielded up their forts ; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailed among the 
native troops and people generally, that the killedar had suffered wrongfully, 
and that the British government, in sanctioning Ms execution, had stained 
their reputation for moderation and justice. 

While the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had been employed 
in following on the track of the fleeing Peisbwa, and reducing the provinces 
which had hitherto acknowledged his sway, the district of Candeisli had in a 
great measure been overlooked The bands of Arab mercenaries who belonged 
to the different native armies which had been broken up, had here congre¬ 
gated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would ever forget their 
military habits and form a peaceable and industrious population, it was deter¬ 
mined to offer them no better terms than payment of any arrears that might 
be due to them, and reconveyance to their native country- As there was no 
reason to believe that they would voluntarily accept of these terms, compulsory 
measures were resorted to, and Colonel Macdowall, who had been successful 
with a detachment of the Hyderabad division in the line of hills north of the 
Godavery, was ordered to proceed for the same purpose into Candeisli. Leaving 
Chandore on the 13th of May he marched northward, and on the 15th arrived 
before Malligaum, a strong fortress situated in a circular bend of the Musan, a 
little above its junction with the Girna, an affluent of the Taptee, Here the 
Arabs had mainly concentrated them force and prepared for a determined 
resistance. 

Malligaurn consisted as usual of a fort and a pettak The fort, in the form 
of a square, was protected by tlie river on the north and south, and inclosed by 
a triple wall, with a wide and deep ditch between the second wall and the 
first, which was lofty and built of solid masonry, with towers at the angles* 
The entrance to it was by intricate passages, leading through nine gates 
furnished with excellent bomb-proofs. The pettab, situated on the eastern side, 
was inclosed by a partly decayed rampart, and contained many buildings of 
sufficient strength and height to be used as points of defence* The means 
which Colonel Macdowall possessed for the siege of such a place were altogether 
inadequate, counting of not more than 950 firelocks, 270 pioneers, and a, 
small detail of European artillery j but Captain Briggs, who acted as agent 
under Mr. Elphinstone, was in hopes of a comparatively easy capture, from 
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having established an understanding with part of the garrison through Rajah 
Bahadur, who had held the place as jaghirdar, till lie was dispossessed by the 
Arabs, and placed under a kind of thraldom. It was soon seen that nothing 
was to be expected irom the rajah, and that the utmost courage and science 
would scarcely suffice to insure success. 

The south-west having been selected as the point of attack, the engineers 
broke ground at nightfall of the 18th of May behind a mango grove near the 
bank of the river. Scarcely, however, were operations commenced when a 
vigorous sally from the fort was made, and not repulsed till the besiegers had 
lost twenty-one men in killed and wounded—a loss all the more serious that 
one of the killed was Lieutenant Davies, an officer of great ability, who com¬ 
manded the engineers. Notwithstanding this interruption, two batteries were 
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thrown up in the course of the night at the distance of 500 yards, and progress 
continued to be made. By the 28th a breach had been effected which appeared 
to be practicable, and as reinforcements of 600 infantry and 500 irregular horse 
had in the meantime been received, and the ammunition was on the point of 
failing, it was resolved to risk an assault It was made at daybreak of the 
29 th, and proved premature. The storming party, headed by Ensign Nattes, 
the surviving engineer officer, on arriving at the verge of an outwork beyond 
the ditch, found that the garrison had dug a trench so deep as to make it impos¬ 
sible to descend the glacis. Ensign Nattes, standing on the verge, was in the 
act of pronouncing the word “ impracticable/' when he was shot dead. After 
remaining for a short tune exposed to a destructive fire, the storming party 
was recalled. Simultaneously with the assault an attack was made on the 
pettah, and an escalade of the outer wall of the fort attempted The former 
was gallantly carried by Colonel Stewart, sword in hand, but the latter was 
abandoned in consequence of the failure at the breach. The inadequacy of the 
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a.d. Isis* force and the exhaustion of the ammunition having made the continuance oi 
active operations impossible. Colonel Macdowall turned the siege into a'blockade, 
and waited for reinforcements. These, consisting of a strong body of Euro¬ 
peans and a native battalion, with an additional train of artillery, and a supply 
of stores from the depot at Alnnednuggur, were sent off under the command of 
Major Watson, and arrived on the 9th of June. 
rww« t The failure of the assault and the capture of the pettah had led to a change 

m the plan of attack. The intention now was to carry it on from the north 
™ RlIi and east. With this view the main body of the troops crossed the river, 
mines were commenced, and a battery of five heavy mortars and four howitzers 
was constructed. At daybreak of the 11th of June the battery opened its fire, 
and in the course of the day threw upwards of 300 shells in the direction where 
the principal magazine was known to be situated. This perseverance was 
crowned with success, and a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about 
thirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of the garrison. Preparations were again about to be made for the 
assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offering to capitulate. Colonel 
Macdowall insisted on an unconditional surrender. The garrison did not 
decline the terms, but dreading a repetition of what had happened at Talneer, 
urgently requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared. Tins 
the colonel at once conceded, and still further to allay their fears, engaged that 
they should be well treated. 

Ciuioua On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration was given of the 

importance of a knowledge of the native languages. The Mahratta moomhee , 
«pitu]*tiou. instructed to draw up the written engagement, used expressions which went far 
beyond what was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowall engage that " whatever was most 
advantageous for the garrison” should be done; "that letters should be written 
concerning the pay; that the British government should be at the expense of 
feeding and recovering the sick, and that the Arabs should not want anything 
till they reached the places where they wished to go” These words, “where 
they wished to go,” were a mistake for f( where it was intended to send them.” 
Abdool Kader, the principal Arab chief, with this letter in his pocket, marched 
out on the 14th of May at the head of Ms garrison, now reduced to 300 Arabs 
and sixty Hindostanees. The mistake was first discovered bv Captain Briggs, 
the political agent, who, when Colonel Macdowall went to hand over the 
prisoners to him for the purpose of being transported to their own country, 
declined to receive them, on the ground that the written engagement did not 
warrant such treatment. Ultimately, on the whole matter being referred to 
Mr. Elphinstone, he never hesitated a moment to take the course which honour 
dictated, and the prisoners were treated with the utmost indulgence to which 
a liberal construction of the written engagement could entitle them. They 
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were immediately released, their whole arrears were paid to *them from the a.txisis. 
government treasury, and they were furnished both with a safe conduct and 
with money to supply their wants till they should reach the residence of them 
own choice. This treatment doubtless did much to counteract the bad effects 
of the severity displayed at Talneer. 

Apa Sahib and bis two favourite ministers had been arrested m consequence ApaSaMb 
of tbe multiplied proofs of their intrigues with the Peishwa, and the alarm 
excited by the approach of the former in the direction of Nagpoor. As a 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla by a daughter had, according to the governor- 
generaVs original intention, been placed on the musnud, and government was 
henceforth to he administered in his name during his minority by the resident, 
it was necessary finally to dispose of Apa Sahib and his two associates. For 
the ex-rajah s residence the old palace of the Mogul within the fort of Allahabad 
was fixed upon, and accordingly on the 3d of May Captain Browne, escorted 
by a, wing of the 2 2d Bengal infantry, and three troops of the Sth native 
cavalry started from Nagpoor with the three prisoners. He proceeded north¬ 
east in the direction of Jubulpoor, where his prisoners were to be handed over 
to a fresh escort, and he had arrived at Raiclmor, within a march of it, when 
Apa Sahib made his escape. A Brahmin who accompanied the party from 
Nagpoor for a few marches, then left, and returned on tbe 12th of May, the 
very day before the escape toot place, was supposed to have planned it By 
representations of the merit of rescuing a Hindoo of the race of Sevajee, and 
large pecuniary bribes, several of the sepoys had been tempted from their 
fidelity. In consequence of a regular plot thus formed, a sepoy dress was 
introduced into the tent about two in the morning of the 13th; Apa Sahib 
having substituted it for his own joined the guard, and under semblance of a 
relief marched out of the camp without interruption. Six sepoys deserted at hji 
the same time, and others, together with a native officer, were deeply impli¬ 
cated, To postpone pursuit, precautions were taken to prevent an early dis¬ 
covery. Everything in the tent remained as usual; and when at four in the 
morning an officer as usual looked into the tent to ascertain the presence of the 
rajah, he found the two attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (shampoo) 
their master apparently engaged in performing this office, and not suspecting 
that they were thus operating only on the cushions of the bed, reported that 
all was right When the escape was discovered pursuit was attempted in vain. 

The very direction he had taken could not at first he ascertained, and after it 
was found that he had fled to Heroee, about forty miles to the south-west, and 
found an asylum with the Gonds among the recesses of the Mahadeo Hills, 
the offered reward of £10,000, subsequently increased to £20.000, and a jaghire 
of £1000 a year for life, could not tempt his protectors to betray him. 

The long-continued pursuit of Bajee Row was meantime drawing to a close, 
lie had turned northwards in the hope of either reaching the camp of Scindia, 
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who might pefliaps be induced to make common cause with him, or of taking 
refuge in the strong fortress of Aseerghur, held by Scindm s nominal dependant, 
Jeswunt Row Lar, He had however begun to talk of surrender, and had 
despatched messengers to tender it to the residents at both Nagpoor and 
Poonak Having on the 5th of May crossed the Taptee just below its contin¬ 
ence with the Poorna, lie proceeded along its right bank to Chupra, but finding 
this route closed against him, turned suddenly north-east, and arrived at 
Dholkote, about thirteen miles west of Aseerghur, Here as he had gained con¬ 
siderably in advance of General Doveton, who had been pursuing him, he 
began to refresh his broken and dispirited troops. General Malcolm, who on 
the departure of Sir Thomas Hi.si op had been left in command of all the troops 
of the Madras army north of the Taptee, received this intelligence at Mhow, 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of Indore, and immediately sent off detachments to 
occupy the leading points on the line of the Nerbudda, and make it impossible 
for Rajee Row to penetrate into Malwah without being attacked. On the 
16th of May, Anund Row Jeswimt and two other vakeels arrived in the camp 
at Mhow with a letter from the Peishwa desiring peace, and requesting that 
General Malcolm, whom he styled one of his host and oldest friends, would 
undertake the re-establishment of a good understanding between him and the 
British government. Alter a long conference, in which the vakeels urged the 
Peishwa s request that General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and he 
declined, both because it might have an injurious tendency by indicating undue 
solicitude for peace, and might interfere with his direction of the necessary 
military operations, the vakeels, made aware that " their master must prepare 
himself to abandon Ms throne and quit the Deccan,” set out on the 18th of 
May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low and Macdonald, General 
Malcolm's first and second political assistants. 

On the very night of their departure General Malcolm having received 
intelligence of Apa SahiVs escape, and feeling uncertain of the effect which it 
might have on the Peishwa s intentions, forwarded instructions to Lieutenant 
Low, directing him to allow the vakeels to proceed alone, and not to go to the 
Mahratta camp unless they returned in a short time with the Feishwa's special 
invitation to that effect. At the same time General Malcolm moved south¬ 
ward to Mundlesir, on the Nerbudda, where he arrived on the 2 2d of May, 
and General Doveton proceeding in an opposite direction reached Boorhan- 
poor, within fourteen miles of the Mahratta camp. The Peishwa, though now 
in great alarm, did not make any advance towards Mundlesir, and therefore 
General Malcolm, who had proposed to wait there for him, fearing some new 
evasion, crossed the Nerbudda on the morning of the 27th, and advanced by a 
forced march to Bek ungong. The previous day the vakeels had returned with 
assurances of their master's sincerity, and an invitation to Lieutenant Low to 
proceed to his camp. That officer accordingly, made fully acquainted with the 
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only terms which could he granted, had an interview with the Peishwa on the \ d im 
29th of May, The result was the arrangement of a meeting between the 
Peishwa and General Malcolm on the 1st of June at Khairee, immediately to 
the north of the mountain pass of that name. 

At the meeting, which took place as appointed, the Peishwa was appar- Proposed 
ently unable to make up his mind to the terms which were offered, and which 
seemed to fall far short of his expectations. He thought he would have been 
permitted at least to retain the title of Peishwa and reside at Poonah, and on 
finding the contrary, proposed that they should meet again next day. This 
General Malcolm positively refused. He knew that the Peishwa had just sent 
the whole of his property into Aseerghur, 
and suspecting that he was about to follow 
it in person, he determined, as lie himself 
says, ** that not a moment was to be lost 
in bringing matters to a close/' He there¬ 
fore no sooner returned to his tent after 
the termination of the interview than he 
sent the following schedule of agreement 
for the Peishwa s signature: — “1st, That 
Bajee Row shall resign for himself and Ins 
successoi's all right, title, and claim over 
the government of Poonah, or to any sove¬ 
reign power whatever. 2d, That Bajee 
Row shall immediately come with his 
family, and a small number of his ad¬ 
herents and attendants, to the camp of 
Brigadier-general Malcolm, where he shall 

be received with honour and respect, and escorted safe to the citv of 
Benares, or any other sacred place m Hmdoostan that the governor-general Lim* 
may at \m request fix for his residence. 3d, On account of the peace of the 
Deccan, and the advanced state of the season, Bajee Row must proceed to 
Hindoostan without one day’s delay; but General Malcolm engages that any 
part of liis family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as early as 
possible, and every facility given to render their journey speedy and con¬ 
venient. 4th, That Bajee Row shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to this 
arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company's government for 
the support of himself and family, Hie amount of this pension will be fixed 
by the governor-general; but Brigadier-general Malcolm takes upon himself to 
engage that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees per annum. 5th, If 
Bajee Row, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this agreement, shows 
that lie reposes entire confidence in the British government, his requests in 
favour of principal jaghirdars and old adherents, who have been ruined by 
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a.d, isis. their attachment to him, will meet with liberal attention. His representa¬ 
tions also in favour of Brahmins of remarkable character, and of religious 
t establishments founded or supported by his family, shall be treated with regard. 
thePaiaw. Gth, Tiie above propositions must not only be accepted by Bajee How, but be 
must personally come into Brigadier-general Malcolm's camp within twenty- 
four hours of this period, or else hostilities will be recommenced, and no 
further negotiation will be entered into with him/ J 

These propositions were sent to Bajee Bow, with a message that they could 
not be altered, and that not more than twenty-four hours would be allowed for 
their acceptance. To quicken his decision, General Malcolm had recourse to 
the rather petty device of allowing one of his writers to give the vakeels of 
the two leading Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajee Row a copy both of 
He i& intimi* the letter sent and of the propositions submitted to him. The effect, as he 
was told, was, that “they perused them with eagerness, and the knowledge of 
the consideration meant to be given them, in the event of a settlement, 
appeared to quicken their zeal in no slight degree." Lest this should not 
prove sufficient, more active steps were taken. The main body of the British 
troops began to advance towards Khairee; further communication between the 
two camps was strictly prohibited; and Bajee Row was distinctly informed 
that if lie did not immediately accept the terms, and encamp near the British 
force, he would throw away his last chance. At length Bajee Row, thoroughly 
intimidated, and seeing that nothing was to he gained by further evasion, 
began to approach the British camp, and arrived in its vicinity at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 3d of June. The force which accompanied him con¬ 
sisted of about 5000 horse and 3000 infantry. Of the latter nearly 2000 were 
Arabs. 

^ravtSnnr ^he British and the Mahratta forces made several marches together towards 
Bujee How. the Nerbuddo, General Malcolm repeatedly remonstrating with Bajee Row on 
the imprudence of keeping together so large a body of armed men, the greater 
proportion of whom must, from their situation, be discontented. Noth in o\ 

however, .occurred till the 0th of June, when the Arabs demanded their arrears. 
They had been hired some months before by Trimbukjee Dainglia, but had 
only been a short time with Bajee Row. On this ground he offered to pay 
only for the time of their actual service with himself, whereas they insisted, 
with some show of reason, that they were entitled to pay from the time when 
they were hired. After a whole day spent in discussion no arrangement could 
be made, and Bajee Row, in the greatest alarm for his life, sent contradictory 
messages to the British camp, calling for relief, and at the same time praying 
that no movement towards him should he made, as he thought that the first 
appearance of it would be the signal for liis murder. There was indeed good 
ground lor alarm. The Arabs had completely surrounded his tent, and in all 
probability, had they proceeded to extremes, not only Bajee Row himself, but 
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all his family, meluiling women and children, would have been sacrificed. By A n.m 
dexterous management on the part of General Malcolm, and great forbearance 
on the part of the troops under his command, the mutiny was happily quelled, 
and an award was pronounced which satisfied all parties. Subsequently to 
this event Bajee Row’s attendants were reduced to about TOO horse and 200 
infantry, and he readily complied with eveiy wish expressed, as to marching, 
encampments, and all other points. 

The governor-general, when made acquainted with the terms on which the niMtirf^- 
surrender of Bajee Row had been obtained, was considerably disappointed. He 
thought that General Malcolm erred, first in negotiating at all with Bajee ?™g?' ruis 
Row, nest in deputing an officer to his camp, and lastly, in the lar<m amount 

, 1 * ° Bajeo Tioiv. 

assigned to him. as a pension. The governor-general, in giving this opinion, 
was influenced by the belief, that “the troops with which Bajee Row had 
crossed the Taptee were completely surrounded. He found progress towards 
Gwalior impracticable, retreat as much so, and opposition to the British force 
altogether hopeless; so that any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous/’ 

On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm, when reviewing the transaction in his 
Political History of India, says:—“But after all, the real fact was, that Bajee 
Row was not in our power. He had the means, by going into Aseergluir, of pro¬ 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping all India disturbed and 
unsettled during that period/' In support of this fact he produces a letter, in 
which General Doveton says* “that Bajee Row had the perfect power of going 
into Aseerghur at any hour of the day or night, without its being possible for 
any efforts of ours to have prevented it at that time/’ The question is not of 
much importance, but if it was possible, as here alleged, for Bajee Row to have 
protracted the war for other six months, the pension which induced him to 
terminate it at once was not extravagant. Tins was the opinion of the court rhejar* 
of directors, who, in their general letter to Bengal, wrote as follows:—“It was 
also possible that lie (Bajee Row) might have been compelled to surrender ofdirectotB - 
unconditionally, had no terms been offered to him; but it does appear tons 
that he still had some chance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghitr, he might, at all events for a considerable period of time, have 
deprived us of the important advantages which resulted from his early sur¬ 
render; and. in this view of the subject, we are disposed to think that these 
advantaged justified the terms'which were granted to him/* The govern or- 
general, though disapproving of the terms, did not for a moment question the 
validity ol the engagement, and the residence of tire ex-Peisliwa was fixed at 
Bithoor, on the right bank of the Ganges—a, residence recommended to him 
for its sanctity as the place where Brahma is said to have offered an a&wcttfriedJta f 
or sacrifice of a horse, on completing the act of creation, and recommended to 
the government from being only twelve miles north-west of Cawnpoor, 

During tbe arrangements with Bajee Row, several of his leading adherents 
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endeavoured to make terms for themselves. Among these were Trimbukjee 
Dainglia and the Pindaree Cheetoo. On finding that an imeonditionai sur¬ 
render was demanded, and nothing more promised than that their lives should 
be spared, they disappeared, Trimbukjee concealed himself for some time in 
the vicinity of Nassik, but being discovered and captured, was first remanded 
to Taiuiah, his former prison, and afterwards sent off to Bengal, to end his 
days in the strong fort of Clitmar, sixteen miles south-west of Benares. Cheetoo, 
after remaining for a time on the southern frontiers of Bhopaul. joined A pa 
Sahib, and shared his asylum among the Gonds of the Mahadeo Hills. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Barbaras races in India—A pa Sahib among the Gonds—His flight with Ghee too— Cheetoo** death— 
Capture nf Aseerglmr—Settlements with native powers—Central India -Hindoostnn — Bajpootana 
— Termination of the war — Affairs of Catch—Treaty with the Ameers of SeincJe—Relations with 
the Guieowar, Onde r and Hyderabiul—Connection with Palmer and Company-Close of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings—Its results, external and internal, 

both sides of the Nerbiulda, and nearly parallel to its course, 
are two moun tain ranges, the Yindhya on the north, and the 
1' BPi! Satpoora on the south. Near the centre, "where tliey are lowest, 
«p|gBSi| they are traversed by the principal routes from the Deccan to 
wv. Hindoostan; but rising gradually towards the east and the west, 

they form at each extremity a lofty mountain harrier, rendered almost impene¬ 
trable by the thickets and forests with which they are clothed. They are 
inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes, supposed to be the descendants of the 
aboriginal natives who took refuge among them, when driven from the lower 
grounds by their Brabmiuical conquerors. Towards the western extremity, 
where the mountains separate ilalwah from Candeish and Gujerat, the inhabi¬ 
tants are designated by the name of BheeLs, and are supposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, though probably on insufficient grounds, to be distinct from all other 
Indian tribes. He divides them into three distinct classes, of which he mves the 
following account:' — “The first consists of a few who, from ancient residence 
or chance, have become inhabitants of villages on the plains (though usually 
near the hills), oi which they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as a 
portion of the community; the cultivating Blieels are those who have continued 
in them peaceable occupations after their leaders were destroyed or driven In¬ 
in vaders to become desperate freebooters; and the wild or mountain Bheel 

1 Central India, vol, i 520, 523. 
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comprises all that part of the tribe who, preferring savage freedom and indol- a.d. m 
ence to submission and industry, have continued to snhsist by plunder. ’’ The 
name of Bheel, however, is no longer confined to those properly so called, hut 
in consequence of intermixtures of foreign blood, and the adoption of their 
usages and modes of life hv other classes of the community, is applied generally 
to all the plunderers dwelling in the mountains, and on the woody hanks of 
rivers in the western parts of India. During the period of non-interference, 
the Bheels of the plains lost the little civilization which had been communi¬ 
cated to them, and uniting with the wild mountaineers almost annihilated 
cultivation and commerce by their depredations; hut in completing the sup¬ 
pression of tlie predatory system successful efforts were made, particularly by 
Captain Briggs, the political agent in Candeisli, and Sir John Malcolm in Mal- 
wah. Partly hj' severity, but fiir more by judicious measures of conciliation, a 
great proportion of the Bheels have been reduced to order, and a Bheel militia, 
disciplined and commanded by British officers, have made the most lawless 
districts secure both to the farmer and the traveller. 

Towards the eastern extremity, where the ranges attain their greatest n, B Koi™. 
height, and separate Bengal and Orissa from Berar, the inhabitants, in some ^ 
lespeets still more barbarous than the Bheels, consist of various tribes, of which 
the principal are the Koles, the Kliands, and the Gonds. Some of them lead 
an agricultural, and more a pastoral life, hut a large proportion depend for 
subsistence on the wild fruits and wild animals of tlieir almost impenetrable 
thickets. Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, and long knives; tlieir only 
luxury is ardent spirits, in which they indulge to the greatest excess; and their 
sanguinary deities, before tbe British government put down the abomination, 
were often propitiated by human victims. The Gonds, by far the most nume¬ 
rous tribe, spread from tbe southern and western limits of Behar into Berar, 
and for some distance westward along the valley of the Nerbudda. Some of 
them consequently were the nominal subjects of the Rajah of Nagpoor, and 
hence it is easy to understand how the ex-rajah Apa Sahib sought and found 
an asylum among them. His protector was Chain Sail, who had usurped the 
rights of lus nephew, the chief of Harai or Herye, and by extending his 
authority over several adjacent districts had the seat of Ids power among the 
Mahadeo Ilills, situated on the east of the road leading between Nagpoor and 
Hoshungabad. 

Apa Sahibs place ’of refuge was no sooner known than he was joined by ApiSai.iii» 
various other Goad chiefs, as professed vassals of Berar, and by hands of Mali- ck^?' 
ratfcas, Pindareqp, and Arabs, whom late events had thrown out of employment. 

The whole number of adventurers whom he thus gathered around him fell little 
short of 20,000, and acting in parties, amounting occasionally to 2000 or 3000. 
immediately commenced a war of posts on the British detachments. The season 
ol the year did not admit of a regular campaign, hut in order to confine the 
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depredations of Apa SaMVo followers within as narrow limits as possible, and 
check any*general rising in his favour, detachments from Hoslumgaba.1, Nag- 
poor and Saugur were stationed in various parts of the valley contiguous to tlie 
hills. 1 In the" desultory warfare which ensued, the enemy's better knowledge 
of the country gave him considerable advantages. A body of Arabs having 
assembled near the sources of the Taptee, advanced and gained possession of 
the town of Maisdi. With the view of dislodging these, Captain Sparkes was 
detached on the 18th of July, 1818, from Hosliungabad to Bait®, with two 
companies of the 10th Bengal native infantry. Stronger detachments followed 
on the 20th, but Captain Sparkes pushed on without waiting for them, and 
encountered a body of horse. When they retreated lie rashly followed, and 
found himself brought suddenly face to face with a main body, consisting of 
2000 horse and 1500 foot. He took post on the edge of a ravine, and notwith¬ 
standing the enormous disparity of numbers maintained his ground fill he 
fell. Ultimately, the whole of the ammunition having been expended, the 
enemy rushed in and put all to the sword, with the exception of a few indivi- 
duals who managed to escape. 

To avert the natural consequences of this disaster, movements on a larger 
scale became necessary, anti troops began to advance simultaneously from 
Hosliungabad, Nagpoor, Jubulpoor, and Jain a, but the inclemency of the 
weather and state of the roads so retarded their progress, that the enemy were 
able in the meantime to gain new successes. - In the beginning of August they 
obtained possession of the town of Mooltaee by the connivance of the civil 
authorities, and still farther to the eastward, after capturing several places, 
advanced to within forty miles of Nagpoor. Here great alarm prevailed and 
was much increased by the detection of a conspiracy against the young rajah. 
At length, when the difficulties of the march had been surmounted, and the 
troops began to act, the work of retaliation commenced, and all that the enemy 
had gained wagttBOon wrested from them. Not only were they driven from all 
their posts in the plain, but they were followed into the hills, and made to pay 
dearly for all their aggressions. With the beginning of 1819 the campaign 
opened in more regular form, and parties penetrating into every recess of the 
hills took Chain Sah prisoner, and heat up the bead-quarters of Apa Saliib. 
He had anticipated their arrival- and fled, accompanied by Cheetbo and a few 
well-mounted horsemen, in the direction of Aseerghur, where they hoped to 
find an asylum. Attempts were made to intercept them, and well-nigh succeeded, 
for they only escaped by dashing into a deep ravine, into which, owing to the 
darkness of the night, cavalry could not follow them. The CQpmiandaiit Jes- 
wunt Row Lar admitted Apa Sahib, but refused to admit Cheetoo and his 
followers, who remained in the vicinity till they were attacked by a detachment 
sent by Sir John Malcolm. They would in all probability have been captured, 
had not the matchlock-men in the fort opened on their pursuers, and given 
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them an opportunity of dispersing. Not thinking himself yet secure, or a n ms. 
because Jeswunt Row was afraid to risk the consequences of harbouring him, " 
Apa Sahib set out in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Boorhanpoor, and Escape 
after a short concealment there, proceeded through Malwah towards Gwalior. ^ 
Scindia though not indisposed was afraid to countenance him, and he found no 
resting-place till he entered the Punjab, and obtained a friendly reception 
bom Runjeet Sing. At a later period the Rajah of Joudpoor, on becoming 
responsible for his conduct, was allowed to give him an asylum. A worse fate 
was reserved for Cheetoo. On the dispersion of his followers at Aseergliur he 
fled north with Ins son, crossed the Nerbudda, and attempted to penetrate into 
Malwali by traversing the Vindhya Mountains. On finding the Baglee Pass 
carefully guarded he parted from his son, and was not afterwards seen alive. A 
party of Holkar’s cavalry passing from Baglee to Kantapoor perceived a horse 
wandering alone. Having caught it and recognized it to be Cheetoo’s, they rate of 
made a search in a neighbouring thicket notoriously infested by tigers. At 
first they found a sword, parts of a dress torn and stained with blood, some 
money, and some recent grants which Cheetoo had obtained from the ex-Rajali 
of Nagpoor, and part of a human body. There could now be little doubt that 
lie bad met a death not unbefitting the kind of life be bad led, and been seized 
by a tiger. That there might remain no doubt of the fact the animal was 
traced to its den. It had just fled, leaving behind it a human head in so 
perfect a state, that when brought to Sir Jolm Malcolm’s camp, it was at once 
recognized by Cheetoo’s son, who had been made prisoner, and given up to 
him for interment 

The design of Apa Sahib to seek an asylum in Aseergbur having been pene- Preparations 
trated by the British government, Scindia, who had engaged previous to the 
war to yield it up for temporary occupation, was called upon to fulfil this 
engagement. He complied with apparent readiness, and sending orders to 
deliver it up to Sir John Malcolm, repaired to Gwalior. Jeswunt Row professed 
similar readiness, but spun out the time by evasive pleas, till Apa Sahib 
actually arrived and gained admittance as already mentioned. By this act, 
and still more by firing on the troops in pursuit of Cheetoo, Jeswunt Row had 
show n that nothing but force could compel him to yield up the fort, and there¬ 
fore Sir John Malcolm and General Doveton were instructed to employ the 
forces at their disposal in reducing it. They accordingly arrived in its vicinity 
and took up their positions. Sir John Malcolm on the north, and General 
Doveton on the south. 

Aseergbur consisted of an upper and a lower fort, and of a partially walled 
town, situated immediately to the west of the former. The upper fort crowned 
the summit of an isolated rock of the Satpoora range, about 750 feet in height, 
and occupied an area, which, though nearly 1100 yards in extreme length from 
east to west, and 600 yards in extreme width from north to south, was, owing 
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to the irregularity of its outline, not nearly so large as these figures might seem 
to indicate. Within the area were two depressions or basins* m which a 
sufficient supply of water for the garrison throughout the year could he 
collected, but this advantage, seldom enjoyed by a hill-fort, was partly coun¬ 
terbalanced by the numerous ravines which afforded cover to an enemy in 
making his approaches. The wall inclosing the area was only a low curtain, 
but nothing more was required, as the whole precipice was carefully scarped 
on all sides to the depth of 120 feet, so as to make access impossible except at 
two points, the one on the north, and the other on the south-west face. The 
principal task, therefore, which art had to accomplish was to fortify these 
avenues. The one on the north, naturally the more difficult of the two, was 
carried up a precipitous ravine, and was in its upper part defended by an outer 
rampart containing four casemates, with embrasures 18 feet both in height 
and thickness, and 190 feet in length across the approach. The easier and 
more used avenue, after ascending from the town to the lower fort, which was 
surrounded by a rampart 30 feet high, and flanked with towers, was continued 
by a steep flight of stone steps traversing five successive gateways, all con¬ 
structed of solid masonry. The guns placed in battery on the summit of the 
rock were of enormous calibre. One of them carried a ball of 3 SO pounds 
weight, and was believed by the natives capable of lodging it at Boorhanpoor, 
a distance of fourteen miles. 

Operations were commenced on the 18th of March, 1819, by the attack of 
the town, which was carried with little resistance, the garrison retiring into 
the lower fort. Batteries were immediately constructed notwithstanding a 
spirited sally, and by the 21st a practicable breach was effected. The garrison 
not venturing to stand an assault retired to the upper fort, but immediately 
after took advantage of the explosion of a powder magazine belonging to one 
of the batteries, to return and resume their fire. This however was soon 
silenced, and on the 30th, when preparations were again made for storming 
the lower iort, the assailants were allowed to take possession of it without a 
struggle. Meanwhile General Doveton had moved round with the principal 
part of the heavy ordnance to the cast face, from which side it seemed that the 
upper fort could be most advantageously attacked. The progress, impeded by 
many obstacles, was necessarily slow, but by the 7th of April the defences 
were so mined that Jeswnnt Row consented to an unconditional surrender. 
The loss of the besiegers, amounting to 313 killed and wounded, was greater 
than that of the garrison. 

According to agreement, Aseerghur, of which the British were entitled 
only to temporary occupation, was to be restored to Seindia, but an unex¬ 
pected discovery within the place itself rendered this unnecessary It was 
known that Bajee Row had deposited valuable jewels in the fort. The com¬ 
mandant, on being ordered to produce them, declared that they had been 
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returned. This not being believed, he engaged to show Bajee Row’s receipt. a.d.i m. 
It was contained in a casket among other papers, one of which was observed 
by an officer who stood by to be in Seindia’s handwriting. On mentioning Mbeow* 
the circumstance the commandant betrayed so much confusion that it was 
deemed proper to seize the casket, and examine its contents The paper which 
had attracted observation proved to be a letter from Scindia instructing the 
commandant to obey whatever orders the Peisliwa might give him, and refuse 
delivery of the fort to the English. When charged with this treachery Scindia 
and his ministers did not venture to deny it. They only attempted a kind of 
apology by alleging that any message sent to Jeswunt Row could only be con¬ 
sidered as words of course, since it was well known that that officer would 
only do what was pleasing to himself To give some colour to this apology, 

Scindia even admitted that he had invited Bajee Row to Gwalior merely 
because he knew that it was impossible for him to come. In justification of 
this double duplicity, he simply remarked how natural it was for a man seeing 
his friend struggling in the water and crying for help, to stretch out the hand 
and speak words of comfort, though aware that he could give him no assistance. 

The penalty inflicted by the governor-general was to retain permanent posses¬ 
sion ot Aseerghur and its district: Scindia, who had feared a heavier punish¬ 
ment, was glad to escape so easily. 

As military operations terminated with the capture of Aseerghur, and the Bruits rf 
armies returned to their usual cantonments in time of peace, we are now in a 
position to form an estimate of the results of the war. At first sight the pre¬ 
parations seemed far greater than the occasion required. The ostensible object 
was to put down a number of predatory hordes, who, though they mustered 
their tens of thousands, were known to be incapable of carrying out a regular 
campaign, and never ventured to fight a pitched battle. But though the 
Pindmees were by no means formidable in themselves, they had powerful 
supporters who would gladly have come to the rescue if they had seen the least 
chance of success. As it was, three of the leading Mahratta powers did break 
out into open hostilities, and Scindia was only deterred from following their 
example by the judicious measures which had been taken to bring an over- 
\\ Ik, lining foiee to hear upon him. The danger was that a great Mahratta it*dangers 
confederacy would he formed, and make it necessary to wage a new war for 
supremacy. I he salutary fear inspired by the strong force maintained in 
action by the governor-general, induced each Mahratta power to keep aloof in 
oidei to consult its own safety, and thus made it easy, when hostilities did 
actually commence, to encounter them separately, and heat them in detail 

The powerful armies which the governor-general brought into the field, 
while they overawed the Mahrattas, were necessary in order to carry out the 
vigorous policy which it had been wisely resolved to substitute for that of 
non inteifertnce. In the vain and selfish expectation that we might increase 
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mi. 3310. our own security fay leaving the native states to waste themselves in preying 
upon each other, we had allowed a kind of general anarchy to prevail, and 

XtweKitv r’i-r could not he aroused to a sense of the true position we were called to maintain 

the Uritlult ^ A 

maintain- till we began to count the cost, and found that in order to prevent the anarchy 

fa] nmiy in from spreading into our own territories, we were incurring as much expense 
as would suffice to suppress it altogether, and bring back tranquillity. For 
this purpose it was necessary not merely to convince the states to which we 
had refused protection that we were now disposed to grant it, hut to show by 
the actual forces which we mustered that we were able and willing to make it 
good against all who might venture to call it in question. It was this which 
made the Rajpoot and other chiefs so eager to obtain our alliance, and induced 
them virtually to sacrifice their independence for the sake of the security which 
they knew we could afford them- From this period the British government 
was recognized as umpire in all disputes between sovereign native states, and 
an appeal to its decision has been happily substituted for the former invariable 
appeal to the sword* 

uritiuii In contemplating the vastness of the change one cannot help wondering 

at the comparative facility with which it was accomplished* Numerous 
encounters took place, and the superiority of British skill and courage was 
never more fully manifested; but no great battles were fought, and yet how 
vast the revolution which has been effected! Scindia so humbled that he dared 
not take a single step in favour of those to whom it was notorious that he had 
pledged his support; Holkar, who was at one time so formidable as, single- 
handed, to defy the whole British power, left in possession of little more than 
half Ids original territories, and these so intersected and dismembered as to be 
incapable of acting together for any common purpose; one Rajah of Nagpoor, 
after forfeiting a large portion of his territories, deposed, and unable to find an 
asylum without fleeing to one of the extremities of India, and another placed 
on the musnud solely by British influence; and last of all, the very name of 
Feishwa, the acknowledged head of the Mahratta confederacy, abolished, and 
the last individual who bore it exiled to Bengal, to live under British autho¬ 
rity, and subsist as a pensioner on British bounty, while his extensive terri¬ 
tories have been annexed to the British dominions, either absolutely or in 
effect. In various quarters, too, while important accessions of territory have 
been gained, an influence in some respects as valuable as territory has been 
acquired* Our alliances have been extended over all Rajpootana, including not 
only the leading states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor, but the extensive 
though remote and barren territories of Jessulmeer and Rikaneer, together 
with the minor states of Kotah, Roondee, Kerowlee, Siroki, Banswara, & a In 
all these states the Mahratta influence, once paramount and used only for 
purposes of oppression, has been completely destroyed, while British ascendency, 
besides being stipulated by treaty, has been further secured by the cession of 
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the central province of Ajmeer, formerly held in bondage by a nominal depend- a d in , 

ant of Scmdia. In Bundelcund the reduction of refractory zemindars lias- 

11llt an eild to the lawless exactions by which the cultivatora were oppressed. 
and the whole country kept in constant alarm; and while the Kabob of “^'1 
Bhopanl has been rewarded for his fidelity to his engagements by considerable 
accessions of territory, and relief from indefinite Mahratta claims which were 
continually threatening his independence, the neighbouring chief of Saugur. 
for refusing to fulfil his engagements, has paid the penalty, and seen his fom- 
tory finally merged in that of the Company. 

It is of importance to remember that the extensive acquisitions of territory 
made during, and in consequence of the war, were not originally contemplated. 

The suppression of the predatory system, as it was the ostensible, was also the 
real object for which the Marquis of Hastings brought the armies into the field, 
and hence all the districts from which the Kndarees were expelled, instead of 
being retained as lawful conquests, were at once restored to the states from 
which they had been dissevered. The same course would have been followed Ext™.™ 
to the end, and the war, however much it might have added to British infill ‘ ffiy 
mice, would have terminated without increasing the extent of British territory, 
lhe Mahrattas brought their fate upon themselves by their open hostilities or 
secret treachery; and the British, After being forced into such struggles as took 
place at I oonali, the Seetabaldee Hills, and Mahidpoor, had no alternative but 
to provide against their recurrence by deposing or curtailing the territories of 
the chiefs who, while professing friendship, had thus treacherously assailed 
them. Though it cannot be supposed that the humiliations thus experienced 
did not leave rankling feelings behind them, it has been satisfactorily proved 
that both Scmdia and Holkar, by exchanging a condition bordering on anarch y 
for one of comparative tranquillity, gained more in revenue than they had lost 
in territory. Sir John Malcolm, contrasting Central India in 1817 and 1821. 
says: — “ Dowlut Row Scindia has already derived a double benefit from the 
change in. the reduction of his army, and the increase of his revenue.” “The imHiwt 
saving in actual expenditure, from reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty ™ n ™>iTr 
lacs of rupees per annum; and it is difficult to calculate the amount of money 8ci,1,Ua - 
and tranquillity gained by the extinction of men like Bapoo Scindia and 
Jeswuut Row hiiao, and other leaders who commanded those bodies of Ins 
army which were at once the most useless and expensive. In 1817 there was 
not one district belonging to Scindia in Central India that was not more or less 
in a disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one enemy to the public peace, 
lhe progress of improvement in his territories differs in every part; but it is 
general. On the whole of Scindia s territories in this part of India, we may 
safely compute a rise of about 25 per cent, in the revenue, and a deduction of 
15 In the expenses of its collection.” Of Holkar’s dominions he speaks in still 
more fl atte ring terms:—“ The revenues of Holkar from his possessions in 
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Mai wall and Nemaur were in 1817, 141,679 rupees (£41,167); in 1819-20 they 
were 1 ,G9G,183 rupees (£169,618). The expenses of collection were four years 
ago from 35 to 40 per cent.; they do not now exceed 15 per cent.; there being 
in tact hardly any sebwndy or revenue corps kept up. The proximity of the 
British troops, with the knowledge of the support and protection which that 
government affords to the Holkar territories, lias hitherto continued to preset ve 
them in tranquillity." In order to give a more complete idea of what he calls 
“the rapid resuscitation of this state,” Sir John Malcolm has inserted in the 
appendix to his Central India, a table, showing that, of 3/01 government 
villages belonging to Holkar, “there were in 1817 only* 2038 inhabited; 1663 
were deserted, or, as the natives emphatically term it, without lamp. In 1838, 
269 villages were restored; in 3819, 343; and in 1820, 50S, leaving only 543 
deserted; and there can be no doubt that witliin three years, these will be 

re-populated." The progress of improvement was 
equally satisfactory in other quarters. The Puar 
states of Dhar and Dewass, which were nearly depo¬ 
pulated, had commenced a career of prosperity; 
Bhopaul; which in 1S17 struggled for existence, was 
“in a state of rapid improvement;” the petty Raj¬ 
poot states had experienced “as great an improve¬ 
ment as any in Central India;” and this description 
applied, “with a little difference, to all the Rajpoot 
principalities east and west of the Chumbul.” Some 
miscellaneous transactions for which no place in the 
narrative has yet been found may now he mentioned. 

Row Barmaljee, the Rajah of Catch, with whom, 
it will be remembered, the British government had 
concluded a treaty, had surrounded himself with dis¬ 
solute companions, and indulged to such an extent 
in intemperate habits as to affect his intellect. His 
whole conduct was that of a cruel and capricious tyrant. The young prince 
Lakhpati or Ladhuba, who had competed with him for the sovereignty, was 
barbarously murdered by his orders; and Ladhuba’s widow, who had been 
left pregnant and afterwards gave birth to a son, would have shared her 
husband’s fate had not the British government thrown its shield around 
her. With such a brutal prince it was impossible that friendly relations 
could be durable, and he began almost openly to make military piepaia- 
tions. The British' thus forewarned reinforced their station at Anjar with 
an additional battalion; and Barmaljee, now afraid to risk the encountei, 
turned his arms against Kallian Sing, the father of Ladliuha’s widow, and one 
of the Jhareja chiefs under British protection. This infringement of the treaty 
was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and the approach ol a British detachment, 
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combined with the little success which had attended his operations, compelled a.d. ism, 

him to a hasty retreat. The detachment then advanced upon Bhooj on the --' 

21th of March, 1819, and after repulsing large masses of horse and foot bv < v , ‘ pture of 
which they were charged, carried the fort by surprise. As it completely com¬ 
manded tlie town, Barmaljee saw the fruitlessness of further resistance, and 
surrendered at discretion. By concert with tlie Jhareja chiefs he was deposed, 
and the government was administered, in the name of his infant son Row 
Desal, by a native regency, under the direction of the resident and the guar¬ 
antee of the British government. In the treaty concluded at this time clauses 
were inserted against the practice of female infanticide, which prevailed to a 
horrible extent among the Jharejas. It is not unworthy of notice that Cutch, 
shortly after these political commotions, suffered dreadfully from an earth quake. 


An enormous mound of earth and sand many miles in extent was heaved up, 
and at the same time an adjacent tract of country sunlc down and was sub- ' 
merged. At Bhooj 7000 houses were thrown down, and 11-10 persons buried % 
among the ruins. At Anjar about 3000 houses were thrown down or rendered 
uninhabitable, and the fort became a pile of ruins. Many other towns were 
wholly oi partially destroyed. The volcanic agency, though most tremendous 
.in Glitch, was not confined to it, and simultaneous shocks were felt in many 
other parts of India. 

I he political arrangements in Cutch gave great umbrage to the Ameers of Keiationa 
Scinde. I hey had long been bent on the conquest of it, and were mortified to a™*!!! or 
find their designs anticipated. The feelings of enmity to tlie British govern- Sd “ ao ‘ 
ment thus engendered were aggravated by other circumstances. Tlie confines 
of Gujerat and Cutch had been pillaged by the Kliosas and other marauding 
tribes on the borders of the desert of Scinde. In order to suppress these ravages 
the co-operation of the Ameers had been requested, and they had sent a body of 
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am. 1813. troops to act with a British detachment sent against the plunderers under 
Colonel Barclay, from Puhuipoor, near the northern confines of Gujerat. The 

Hostile pro- Scindhm auxiliaries, so far from aiding in the expulsion of the Kliosas, allowed 

LhoA"!Ll them to encamp without molestation in their vicinity, and when Colonel Bar- 

tA St! * ntiWi clay attacked the marauders and dispersed them, complained as if they themselves 
had been the direct object of attack. New ground of offence was given when 
the British troops, in pursuing the fugitives, crossed the Scinde frontier* The 
Ameers, without deigning to ask for explanation, or attempting an amicable 
arrangement, at once took redress into then own hands by invading Cutcli 
with a body of troops, which advancing within fifty miles of Bhooj, took the 
town of Loona, and laid waste the adjacent country. On the advance of a 
British detachment they retired, hut the Bombay government refused to over¬ 
look the aggression, and threatened to retaliate by sending a division into 
Scinde. The Ameers, not yet prepared for hostilities, disowned the proceedings 
of their troops, and sent apologies both to Bombay and Bhooj. The governor- 
general was not at this time disposed to risk a, new war whicli did not seem to 
him to promise any profitable result; and therefore, accepting the disavowal as a 
sufficient apology, he authorized the conclusion of a treaty, which simply stipu¬ 
lated that the Ameers should procure the liberation of the prisoners and restrain 
the Khosas and other marauders from making inroads on the British or their 
allies. The reasons which induced the supreme government to adopt this 
pacific course were put on record, and are sufficiently curious to justify a quota' 
tion: “Few things would be more impolitic than a war with Scinde, as its sue- 
cessful prosecution would not only be unprofitable but an evil. The counfcry 
was not worth possessing, and its occupation would Involve us iu all the 
intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the 
Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable hereafter, but it was wise to 
defer their occurrence as long as possible/’ 

state of The state of affairs in the neighbouring territories of Gujerat has already 

been partly explained The imbecile Guicowar, An&nd Row, retained posses¬ 
sion of the musnud, while the government was administered by his brother, 
Futfceli Sing, in concert with the British resident. On Futteh Sing's death, in 
ISIS, Syajee Row, a younger brother, of the age of nineteen, took his place, and 
with this exception, the arrangement continued as before. An important 
change, however, took place when Anand Row died in 1819. By this event 
Syajee Row became Guicowar. He was not disposed to forego any of his rights, 
and argued with much plausibility that since he had been considered fit to 
conduct the government as regent to his predecessor, he must surely be capable 
of conducting it, now that the sole right of sovereignty was legally vested in 
himself There was therefore no longer any occasion for the control of the 
British resident Though the claims of the new Guicowar to independent 
authority were acknowledged, it was foreseen that the uncontrolled exercise of* 
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ifc would endanger both British interests and the prosperity of the country, and a Aim. 
Mr. El phin stone, now become governor of Bombay, judged it necessary to "" 
repair to Baroda for the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the two 
states on a proper basis. The deposition 
of the Peishwa had conferred many im¬ 
portant advantages on the Guieovvar. It 
had relieved him from large pecuniary 
claims, and procured for him important 
territorial acquisitions; and therefore, as 
the British government had undertaken 
the entire defence of the country, it was 
considered fair that the quantity of terri¬ 
tory ceded for subsidy should be consider¬ 
ably increased. Still, however, it was 
supposed that the revenues had been 
brought into such a prosperous state as to 
be well able to bear the additional burden. 

Great was Mr. Elphlnstone's astonishment 
to learn that the finances were in a state 
of embarrassment. Above £1,000,000 sterling of debt remained undischarged; 
the expenditure of the two last years had exceeded the receipts; the troops ^hht\w 
were largely in arrears; and the tributaries, partly from bad seasons, but still 1,11L " ,w r 
more from oppressive exactions, were suffering severe distress. Under these 
circumstances the idea of abandoning all control over the internal administra¬ 
tion was necessarily abandoned, and after providing for the discharge of the 
debt by means of loans raised at a reduced rate of interest, on the security 
of assignments of revenue and a British guarantee, a final arrangement was 
made to the following effect—The British government should have the exclusive 
management of foreign affairs, and the Guicowar, so long as lie fulfilled the 
engagements which the British had guaranteed, should conduct the internal 
affairs, subject, however, to the following provisos—that he should consult with 
the British government in the appointment of his minister, and that the resi¬ 
dent should have free access at all times to inspect the public account, be 
apprised of all proposed financial measures at the commencement of each year, 
and be consulted before any expense of magnitude was to be incurred 

Before leaving Gujenit some notice is due to an expedition undertaken in Ejtp&micm 
1820 against the piratical tribes which continued to infest the north-western 
coast of the peninsula Tempted by the withdrawal of the British troops for Glljemt+ 
the Mahratta war, the Wagars of Okamandal rose in insurrection, surprised 
Dwaraka and Beyt, and meeting with no adequate force to oppose them, made 
themselves masters of the whole district. They had been in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of it for several months when the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, who had 
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A.a iB2o. been .sent by sea at the bead of an expedition, consisting of bis majesty's 65th 
regiment, two battalions of Bombay infantry with details of artillery, and the 
Suppression 1st regiment of native cavalry, arrived off Dwaraka. The troops were landed 
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insurrection on the 26th of November, and 


in Gujerat. 
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after a short bombardment carried 
the town by escalade. The garri¬ 
son, composed chiefly of Arabs and 
natives of Sciude, retired into the 
great temple, whose solid and 
lofty walls seemed to defy all 
ordinary means of attack. An en¬ 
trance was however effected from 
the roof of an adjoining house, 
and of 500 men who had taken 
refuge within the temple and been 
driven out, not more than 300 
escape cL T li ia signal cl lastisemen t 
so intimidated the chiefs, who had 

f # WaGjLRS,— From Mrs, Fontim** Wanderings in India. 

taken up strong positions within 

the thicket, that they surrendered at discretion. The garrison of Beyt also 
capitulated, and the insurrection was completely suppressed. 

Discussions which bad been carried on between the Nabob of Oude and 
Major .Baillie, the British resident at his court during the administration of 
Lord Min to, after being suppressed for a time, recommenced shortly after the 
arrival of his successor. The great subject of debate was the degree to which 
the resident was entitled to interfere with the internal administration of the 
nabob, the latter striving to limit, and the funner to extend it as much as 
possible. Earl Mihto had decided in favour of the resident, but quitted India 
before any steps had been taken in accordance with his decision. Meantime 
an event took place which promised to lead to an amicable adjustment. The 
nabob, Sadut AH, whose ruling passion had been avarice, died on the 11th of 
July, 1814, leaving an accumulated treasure of £13,000,000 sterling. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, by the title of Ghazee-u-din Hyder, who, aware 
how much he was indebted to Major Baillie for the ease"with which he obtained 
the succession, showed his gratitude by consulting him in the choice of his 
ministers, and consenting to several of the reforms which had been urged in 
vain upon his father. This satisfactory state of matters did not last long. 
Some of the residents reforms, not being in accordance with native prejudices, 
were very unpopular, and the nabob began to suspect that he would have 


acted more wisely if, instead of consulting him, he had taken his own way 
While under this impression, he paid a visit to Earl Moira, who had arrived at 
Cawnpore to be near the scene of action during the Nepaiilese war, and shortly 
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afterwards returned with him to Lucknow. On tins occasion the young a.d. im 
nabob offered a crore of rupees (£1,000; 000 sterling) as a free gift to the 
Company. It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a public debt, bearing ^Xb J of h ° 
interest at the government current rate of 6 per cent. Oude to th* 

° x Company, , 

At the time when tlie nabob offered his present, he delivered a paper which, 
while professing personal regard for the resident, indicated a desire to he less 
subject to his control. The governor-general having learned privately that the 
nabob's feelings on this subject were much stronger than he had ventured to 
express, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified method of 
arriving at the truth, by not only holding personal conferences with the nabob, 
but allowing members both of his civil and military staff to hold them also, 
and then listening to the biles which they brought him. Little reliance could Hs com¬ 
be' placed on information thus obtained, more especially as the nabob never 
seemed to be of one mind, making complaints one day, and refracting them the ^ulcon 
next; but the governor-general satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated 
with all the deference which, according to his lordship s notions, was due to 
regal state. He therefore instructed tire resident to treat the nabob on all 
public occasions as an independent prince; to he strict in the observance of all 
established ceremonials; and to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mis¬ 
management in the nabob s administration to such occasions as might endanger 
British interests. Not long after receiving these instructions, the resident was 
desired to apply to the nabob for a second crore of rupees. They were obtained, 
and furnished another seasonable supply for the Nepaulese war. It would 
seem however that the nabob parted with the money more by constraint than 
willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with the resident as the instru* 
ment employed in exacting it. He displayed his resentment by becoming 
■ more hostile than ever to all kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels 
all the persons known to have the resident's support Major Baillie, attributing 
these proceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or personal resentment 
as to factions intrigues encouraged by the course which the governor* general had 
pursued with regard to him, forwarded in September, 1815, a letter dated five 
months before, in which he gave free utterance to ids feelings. The governor- Govern 
general in replying did not hesitate to express his opinion that the resident had 
displayed a grasping and domineering spirit, which justified the jealousy and 
resentment of both the late and the present nabob. In consequence of this 
rupture, the governor-general in council removed Major Baillie, and thus freed 
the nabob from all control hi Ids internal administration. This change was fill- 
lowed by great cordiality between the two governments, and to the satisfaction 
of both the loan of the second crore of rupees was discharged in May, 1816, by 
a treaty which commuted it for a tract of territory which belonged to the 
British government, and was situated to the north-west of Oude, on the frontiers 
of Nepaul, The governor-general, satisfied that the affaiis of the country had 
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improved since the irritating interference with the internal administration had 
ceased, ventured to recommend another change, with the view of giving Gude 
still more the character of an independent sovereignty, 
ilia Nabob The Nabobs of Oude bad hitherto been satisfied with the title of Nabob 
wwiiim* tiie Vizier, intimating that they were the hereditary viziers or prime ministers of the 
titurf . &£j rea t Mogul. They were accordingly regarded not as the equals, but as the ser¬ 
vants of the King of Delhi. So much was this distinction regarded in practice, 
that the governor-general, during a second visit to Lucknow, was witness to an 
act of humiliation imposed by it. Two brothel's of the King of Delhi were living 
there on pensions furnished partly by the Company and parity by the nabob. 
Notwithstanding this subordinate position, etiquette gave them such decided 
precedence, that when the nabob met them in the streets of bis own capital, his 
elephant was made to kneel in token of homage. The thing seemed to the 
governor-general so incongruous, that be suggested to the nabob the propriety 
of ridding himself of all such forms of servility. He bad advised him on Ins 
accession to dispense with application to Delhi for confirmation or investiture, 
and he now advised him to assume a title winch would declare him to be no 
longer the servant, but the equal of the Mogul. The only restriction was, that 
change of title should make no change in the nabob's relations with the British 
government, The governor-general seems to have been apprehensive that the 
throne of Delhi might be occupied by a prince hostile to British union, and he 
therefore deemed it good policy to convert the two heads of the Mahometans in 
India into rival sovereigns. The nabob, whose pride and ambition were thus 
flattered, hastened to act on the govemor-gencrabs suggestion, and in 1819, to 
the extreme indignation of the court of Delhi, and the dissatisfaction of 
Mahometans generally, issued a proclamation declaring Ins future designation 
to be Abu Mazuffav, Moiz-ud-din, Shah-i-Zavian, GJiazi-ud-din, Hydev Shah, 
Padshahd-Awadh, u the Victorious—the Upholder of 4he Faith—-the King of 
Misgovern- the Aga—Ghazi-ud-din, Hyder Shah—King of Glide. 7 * The soundness of the 
Sr 1 ' governor-general's judgment in this matter has been questioned; but the subject 
was too insignificant to deserve all the discussion which it provoked, and has 
already lost any little interest which once belonged to it. In regard to the 
condition of Oude, it is necessary only further to add, that it scarcely justified 
the flattering picture which the governor-general drew of the happy conse¬ 
quences resulting from the nabob's uncontrolled internal management British 
troops were repeatedly called out to assist in reducing refractory zemindars; 
and in the beginning of 1822, in the vicinity of Sultanpoor alone, a British 
detachment dismantled above seventy of their forts. Bands of armed robbers* 
countenanced by the zemindars and connived at by the police, haunted the 
jungles, and not unfrequentty passed the frontier to cany on their depredations 
within the British territory. 

The relations with the Nizam did not undergo much change during the 
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administration of the Marquis of Hastings, but several events took place which ,\.o ism 

on various accounts deserve more than a passing notice. The nominal admin-'— -* 

istration of the government was vested in the Nizam’s favourite Moonir-ul- feutio™ 
Moolk, but-the real power was exercised by the Hindoo Chandoo Lai in S*” 
concert with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not having the absolute 
control, allowed matters to take their course, and when asked for his opinion, 
sullenly answered that it was of no use to give it, as he had no interest. 

Chandoo Lai was able and active, but aware of his precarious position in con¬ 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavoured to make friends there 
by a liberal distribution of money to all the courtiers or their retainers who 
possessed any influence, or could furnish him with information by acting as 
spies. So profuse were his bribes that part of them were said to find their 
way to the hoards of the Nizam himself, and Moonir-ul-Moolk, whose testimony, 
however, being that of an enemy, must be taken with qualification, said that the 
whole of the Nizams family was bribed, evtjry one of his own servants was in 
Chandoo Lai's pay, and even his own mother-in-law sent him a daily report 
of whatever occurred in the inmost recesses of liis house. This system 
required an enormous expenditure, which the minister endeavoured to meet, 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from 
the bankers of Hyderabad. The revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
the contractors, intent only on profit, employed so much violence and extortion, 
that the cultivators abandoned their lands in despair, and both the revenue and 
the population rapidly diminished. 

As British influence had placed and was maintaining Chandoo Lai in power, Guaofwu- 
the supreme government felt responsible for his proceedings, and on the repre- 
sentations of the resident ordered a stringent control to be exercised over him. 

Among other sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile house which had been established at Hyderabad under the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., and which, being recommended by Mr. Russell, then 
resident, bad so far succeeded, in 1814, in obtaining not merely the permission, 
but the countenance of the governor-general in council, that he was instructed 
to show it every proper degree of encouragement consistent with the treaty 
with the Nizam. Chandoo Lai’s pecuniary necessities soon brought him into 
intimate communication with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances 
from it. In 1816 William Palmer^ and Co. professed to doubt whether their 
dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at by Act 37 Geo. III. 
c. 142. The 28th section of this act, proceeding on the preamble that “the 
practice ol British subjects lending money, or being concerned in the lending 
of the same, or in transactions for the borrowing money for, or lending money 
to the native princes in India, has been productive of much miseliief and is the 
source of much usury and extortion,” enacts that from the 1st of December, 

1797, “no British subject shall by himself or by any other person directly 
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or indirectly employed by him, lend any money or other valuable thing to any 
native prince in India, by whatever name or description such native prince shall 
be called; nor shall any British subject he concerned either by himself, or by any 
other person, either directly or indirectly, in raising or procuring any money 
for such native prince, or as being security for such loan or money; nor shall 
any British subject lend any money or other valuable thing to any other person 
for the purpose of being lent to any such native prince; nor shall any British 
subject by himself, or by any other person, either directly or indirectly, for his 
use or benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned m any bond, note, or 
other security or assignment granted or to be granted after the 1st day of 
December next, for the loan, or for the repayment of money or other valuable 
thing/' The violation of the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and 
the security taken for the money lent, was “to he null and void to all intents 
and purposes/’ 

Notwithstanding the minuteness and stringency of the above prohibitions, 
it was expressly declared that the things forbidden were unlawful, only 
provided they were done “without the consent and approbation of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, or the consent and approbation of the 
governor in council of one of the said Company’s governments in India, first had 
and obtained in writing/’ If the previous dealings of William Palmer and 
Co* were, as they themselves suspected, illegal, it is very questionable if any 
subsequent consent would have cured them; but they were naturally anxious 
to be in safety for the future, and succeeded on application in obtaining the 
requisite consent of the governor-general in council, subject only to the reser¬ 
vation that the resident should have full permission to satisfy himself at any 
time as to the nature of the transactions in which the firm might engage in 
consequence of the permission then granted. Backed by the countenance of 
the supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions with 
Chandoo Lai, and in particular undertook with its full cognisance to provide the 
pay of the reformed troops in Berar and Aurungabad, The regular payment 
of the troops being indispensable to their efficiency, the sanction to this trans¬ 
action was the more easily obtained, from its being asserted that the native 
bankers would not advance the necessary funds at the same rate of interest, or 
on the security of assignments of revenue* 


William Palmer and Co. had as yet only been experimenting on the credulity 
of the supreme government, and on finding how readily all their requests were 
complied with, entered into a negotiation for a loan to Chandoo Lai of sixty 
lacs of rupees (£000,000). Their application for the sanction of this loan was 
forwarded to Calcutta by Mr. Bussell, the resident, who recommended it on the 
ground that equally advantageous terms could not be obtained through any other 
agency. The loan, according to Chandoo Lai s statement, was to be employed 
in reducing the arrears due to the public establishments, in paying off heavy 
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incumbrances held by native bankers and others, and in making advances to 
the ryots to enable them to cultivate their lands. The proposed mode of appli¬ 
cation was unexceptionable, but some degree of suspicion had been aroused, 
and the resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by two members of the supreme 
council, was carried only by the casting vote of the governor-general This 
was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading members of the firm of 
William Palmer and Co. bad married a ward whom the governor-general had 
brought up iu his family and loved like a daughter, and persons were unchari¬ 
table enough to suggest that the relation thus established had clouded his judg¬ 
ment, and gained his consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwise 
have been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1820, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been granted, a 
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despatch was received from the directors strongly disapproving of the whole of 
the transactions relating to the film of Palmer and Co., and enjoining both that 
the consent which had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should be withdrawn, and that m the event of any discussion as to the claims 
of the firm on the Nizam, the British government should not interfere to enforce 
them. In consequence of these instructions the firm was interdicted from future 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam s minister* Had William Palmer and Co, 
been acting in an honourable and straightforward manner, they might have 
complained with justice of the severity of this sudden interdict and the ruin in 
which it might involve them; but when the real state of the case was investi¬ 
gated, their explanations were considered shuffling and evasive, and the so-called 
loan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and fraud. Like Chandoo 
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a.tx is 2 i Lai they had represented the loan as an entirely new advance made lor specific 
~~ purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident at Hyderabad, 
Besigjjatfam had little difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mysterious manner in 
Mnrqriiof which the accounts were stated, that there had been no real advance, and that 
Hasriu^ i oan 0 f s i x ty lacs was nothing more than the transfer of a previous debt of 
that amount, claimed by the firm from the Nizam, to a new account They 
had thus obtained the sanction of the supreme government by false pretences. 
As soon as the real facts were discovered, the governor-general became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been practised upon him, and charac¬ 
terized it as it deserved. For a moment imputations affecting the governor- 
general's personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, but another 
moment dissipated them, and the worst that could be said was, that from not 
exerci sin g due caution he had allowed his confidence to be abused This unfor- 
tunate affitir is the more to be lamented from having brought the administration 
of tiie Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than he intended Mortified at 
the want of confidence which the instructions from the directors implied, and 
string to the quick by the suspicion which some of their expressions seemed to 
insinuate, he tendered liis resignation in 1821, and finally quitted India on the 
1st of January, 1823. 

iiifl tntanmi The political changes effected by the Marquis of Hastings, though they con- 
tiou. statute at once the leading feature and the liighest merit of his administration, 
ought not to make us forget the important internal reforms which he introduced 
into the various branches of the public service. Several of these reforms cannot 
be said to have originated with himself. Some were pressed upon his notice by 
the home authorities, and others suggested by such eminent public servants 
as Sir Thomas Monro, Sir John Malcolm, the Honourable Mounts tuart Elphin- 
stone, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Still to the Marquis of Hastings belongs the 
merit of singling out those which were most worthy of being adopted, and 
making the necessary arrangements for carrying them into practical effect. In 
the judicial department the accumulation of undecided cases had become a crying 
evil, and amounted in fact to a denial of justice. The causes were sufficiently 
obvious—the undue multiplication of Forms, which, though meant to secure 
regularity of procedure, protracted litigation, while the number of judges was 
Law rofoncsTar too small for the business allotted to them. A considerable diminution of 
the evil was obtained by shortening and simplifying process in cases where 
quickness of despatch was scarcely of less importance than accuracy of decision, 
and by increasing both the number and the emoluments of the native judges. At 
the same time the jurisdiction of these judges was greatly extended. Moonsifs, at 
first restricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, were made competent to cases 
of 150; and sudder ameers, also limited at first to 50, were ultimately allowed to 
adjudge in eases of 500. Encouragement was also given to punchayets, a kind 
of courts where the j urlges acted as arbiters; and while both their constitution 
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and procedure were regulated, their decisions were declared unchallengable on a. mm 
any ground but that of corruption In criminal justice the chief alteration 
consisted in an abandonment of the rule laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that Law r^vm 
the offices of collector and judge, or magistrate, were never to be combined, 

The native rule was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, while the ofHnstk, s*' 
duties of collector were not seriously interfered with, a great number of crim¬ 
inal cases were summarily disposed of by judges in whose impartiality confi¬ 
dence could be placed. 

In no branch of the public service was improvement more wanted than that, 
of revenue. In Bengal no fundamental alteration could be made. The per¬ 
manent settlement had been finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous errors, 
or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the regulations thus adopted rh^ndai 
under the permanent settlement, notice is due to those which checked fraud 
and precipitancy in the sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to 1>re5JLknc> 
those which gave to the ryot a protection which he had never before enjoyed, 
at least under the permanent settlement of Bengal. By an extraordinary over¬ 
sight or deliberate perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zemiudary abolished 
all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order off 
every occupant whom he found upon it. Instead of this iniquitous and tyran¬ 
nical law, it was now enacted that tenants and cultivators having a hereditary 
or prescriptive right of occupancy could not be dispossessed so long as they 
paid their customary rents, and that those rents could not be increased except 
in specified circumstances. It was indeed high time to take effectual measures 
for checking till the forms of injustice and oppression which had prevailed in 
the collection of the public revenues. In Cuttack, in particular, though belong- 
ing to the Bengal presidency, and at no great distance from its capital, the 
abuses had become so intolerable that the people were goaded into a rebellion, 
which spread over the greater part of the province, and continued to rage from 
1817 to 1810. The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the errone¬ 
ous principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under the ilah- 
rattas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and these subject to nume¬ 
rous deductions. Under the British it amounted, without deduction, to 
nearly twelve lacs, afterwards so much increased by random augmentations as 
to amount, in 1816-17, to nearly fourteen lacs. Under this system of extortion 
arrears quickly accumulated, and many of the old zemindars, driven from their 
estates by sales not only forced but often fraudulent, were replaced by new 
men, who were hated alike for their rapacity and intrusion. After a kind of 
reign of terror had commenced, the people of Khoorda, who had been most 
mercilessly dealt with, found a leader in Jagbandoo, the principal military 
officer of the rajah. So general was the disaffection that in a few weeks he 
was heading above 3000 Insurgents. The successes which he gained before a 
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sufficient force was collected to oppose him, were of course soon checked, but 
his adherents continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity was not 
restored till effectual steps were taken to convince the people that their griev¬ 
ances would be redressed* In accordance with the recommendations of a com¬ 
missioner, specially appointed, large arrears were cancelled, sales of defaulting 
estates in many instances suspended, and the amount of former assessments 
considerably reduced. On inquiry, many instances of oppression and extortion 
were established, not only against native officials, but then European superiors, 
who, if not directly guilty, had incurred responsibility by connivance* The 
former were justly punished, the latter displaced, and though Jagbandoo did 
not surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary spirit 
remained that in August, 1819, a general amnesty was proclaimed. The lesson 

of Cuttack was not 
lost upon the govern¬ 
ment, and care was 
taken, by searching 
out and correcting 
abuses, to prevent si¬ 
milar risings in other 
quarters. 

Though the estab¬ 
lishment of the perma¬ 
nent settlement in the 

ancient provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa precluded the introduction of 
fundamental changes in regard to them, a large field for experiment lay open in 
the ceded and conquered provinces The permanent settlement, once eulogized 
as the perfection of wisdom, had fallen into disfavour, particularly with the home 
authorities, who had peremptorily forbidden its extension. The proper substi¬ 
tute for it was not yet finally decided, and the Marquis of Hastings certainly 
took the wisest course which could he adopted under such circumstances, by 
leaving the question open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 
measures to acquire the knowledge which was necessary for its right decision. 
Among the temporary arrangements by wiiich the revenue was to be collected, 
in the interval, the preference was given, particularly in the upper provinces, to 
the system known by the name of village settlement, which fixes a certain 
amount of assessment on each village or community, and levying the whole 
from one or more individuals acting as the representatives of the villagers, leaves 
it to them, subject to an appeal to the civil courts, to adjust the proportion due 
by each individual cultivator. In the Madras presidency, though the zemindars 
settlement had been early introduced into the Northern Circars, the Company's 
jaghire, and the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the village settlement 
had also been adopted in different quarters, a decided preference w r as given to 
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another system known by the name of the ryotwar settlement, which found a a.d. isas 
powerful advocate and able administrator in Sir Thomas Monro. The peculiarity 
of this settlement is that it dispenses with middlemen, and brings the ryots nie^ntwar 
into immediate contact with government. An annual adjustment is made with 
each individual cultivator, by fixing a- maximum money rent, according to the 
quantity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land he actually cultivates. 

Should the sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, proportionable reductions 
are made. The great objections to this settlement are the amount of labour 
which it entails on the collectors, and the constant fluctuations which it causes 
in the amount of revenue. Tn answer to these objections the advocates of tlie 
settlement hold out the prospect of being able in course of years to obtain 
such a correct average of the actual capability of each field, as to allow the rent 
to be permanently fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessary. 

In the presidency of Bombay the zemindary settlement was prevented by the 
impossibility of finding individuals who could be considered as zemindars, and 
the revenue was collected on no very uniform principle, partly by the village 
and partly by the ryotwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached to the mere mode of settlement. The 
great point of interest to the cultivator is the amount which he is required to 
pay, and provided this is kept sufficiently moderate, the particular system 
according to which it is levied gives him little concern. 

During the administration of .tlie Marquis of Hastings, the public revenue in™asoor 
of India was augmented neai-ly £6,000,000 sterling, the amount in 1ST 3-14, 
being" £17,228,000, and in. 1822-23, £23,120,Q0(X Much of this increase was of 
a fluctuating character, and the only part which could be considered permanent 
was the land revenue derived from the newly acquired or the increased produc¬ 
tiveness of the old territories. The receipts of 1822-23 exceeded the expendi¬ 
ture by nearly three millions and a half, but an addition of nearly two millions 
and a half was made to the public debt, tlie debt bearing interest being in 
1813-14, £27,002,000, and in 1822-23, £29,382,000. 

The merits of the Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged immediately Questionot 
after the termination of the Nepaulese war, by the advance in tlie peerage 
already mentioned, and after the termination of the Pindaree war, by a grant of 
from tlie Company of £60,000. In both these cases, however, it was his mili¬ 
tary merits only that were honoured and rewarded# but there had been no 
acknowledgment of the soundness and signal success of the policy which had 
made the British authority paramount in India, and conferred incalculable 
blessings on the whole country, by extirpating systematic plunderers, and putting 
an end to international wars. He did not receive this act of tardy justice till be* 
had intimated his intention to resign. Then only the directors and proprietors 
concurred in a resolution expressing regret at bis resignation, and thanking him 
for tlie unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which lie had for nearly nine 
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A ^ isss. years administered the Indian government. This resolution being deemed by 
®fche friends and admirers of the Marquis of Hastings a very inadequate recogni- 
forgraa? ^ on °f ^is services, the subject was again brought under the notice of the 
proprietors on the 3d of March, 182-1, by a motion recommending the court of 
Murquia of directors to report on the mode of making such a pecuniary grant as should he 
worthy of his eminent services and of the Company's gratitude* This motion 
was met by another for the printing of all the correspondence, and other docu¬ 
ments upon the public records, which regarded the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of the propriety of a further 
pecuniary reward* The second motion was carried, and some time having 
elapsed before the voluminous documents for which it called could be printed, the 
discussion was not revived till the llfch of February, 1825, when at a meeting 
of tho general court it was moved that there was nothing in the papers relating 
to the transactions with William Palmer and Co*, which in the slightest degree 
affected the personal character or integrity of the late governor-general. This 
motion was met by an amendment which, while admitting that the purity of 
his motives could Trot be impeached, approved of certain despatches sent to 
Bengal, in which the directors strongly censured the countenance given to the 
above firm. After a discussion, prolonged for seven days, a ballot was taken 
and proved in favour of the amendment. Here the matter rested, and a simple 
error of judgment (for it was now admitted on alL hands to be nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding of a pecuniary reward, which 
would otherwise have been bestowed without a dissentient voice, and which, if 
ever due to a governor-general, certainly ought not to have been denied to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 


CHAPTER V; 


Mr. 0 aiming Appointed governor-general, resrigurh-Lord Amherst appointed— Mr. .John Adam's interim 
administration—Lord Amherst installed—Misunderstandings with the Burmese—Commencement 
of hostilities—Expedition against Rangoon—It? capture—Subsequent military operations—Reverses 
—Sickness of the troops—Storming of stockades—Expeditions by water—The Burmese grand army 
dispersed—Operations in Assam and in Anacau—Mutiny at Barrackpoor —Operations in Pegu— 
Capture of Promo—Negotiations for peace—Termination of hostilities. 



BRITISH politics, at the time when the Marquis of Hastings inti¬ 
mated his intended resignation, were in an unsettled state* 


Queen Caroline had returned to England, and ministers, urged 
on by George IV., had reluctantly committed themselves to that 
great scandal known by the name of the Queens Trial 
Mr, Calming, who was then president of the Board of Control, had publicly 
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intimated his determination not to take part in it, and therefore, on the 24th of a.d. is™ 
June, 1820, when, in consequence of the queen’s refusal to submit to a com¬ 
promise recommended by a large majority of the House of Commons, it Was Appoint- 
secn that the trial must proceed, he tendered his resignation. The king refused 
to receive it, and made it possible for him to continue in office, by leaving 
him at perfect liberty to follow his own inclinations with regard to the 
trial. Mr. Canning accordingly, though still retaining office, went abroad, and 
did not return until the bill of pains and penalties had been withdrawn. The 
unhappy questions connected with it still continued to be agitated, and 
Mr. Canning, feeling the incongruity of 
remaining in a ministry with which he 
could not act in a matter of the greatest 
moment, again tendered his resignation. 

This time it was accepted* and he once 
more went abroad. Being thus out of 
place when the Marquis of Hastings in¬ 
timated his resignation, be readily con¬ 
sented, in March, 1822, to succeed him as 
governor-general His preparations for 
the voyage were immediately commenced; 
and he had nearly completed them when 
the melancholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry threw open the doors of the 
ministry to him, and he resigned his In¬ 
dian appointment to accept that of secre¬ 
tary of state for foreign affairs. 

The office of governor-general having thus become once more vacant* two Appoint- 
candidates were put forward—Lord Amherst; whose conduct during his embassy Lord Am* 
to China, though it had received the entire approbation of the directors, had not h * tt * L 
yet been rewarded; and Lord William Bentinck, whose summary dismissal from 
the government of Madras on grounds which had since been considered insuf¬ 
ficient, gave him some claim to the still higher honour which the directors 
now had it in their power to bestow. Lord Amherst was preferred, but did 
not arrive till several months after the departure of his predecessor. In the 
interval the office of governor-general devolved on Mr. John Adam, as the senior 
member of council It was not to be expected that diming this short and 
uncertain interregnum Sir. Adam would venture on any new measure of import¬ 
ance. All he had to do was to cany on the government as before, to complete 
any transactions which remained unfinished, and to take the initiative only 
when delay would obviously have been mischievous. Though inclined thus to 
regulate his procedure, Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 

to act in a manner which subjected him to some degree of unpopularity 
Tol. III. 
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Mr, Adam had from the first strenuously objected to the encouragement 
given to the house of William Palmer and Ca f and therefore lost no time in 
following out the orders which the court of directors transmitted on the subject. 
The debt due to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly discharged by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute which they were bound 
to pay to the Nizam for the Northern Circars, and to prevent the recurrence 
of similar entanglements, the order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings 
with the court of Hyderabad was strictly enforced. The measure proved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co. Had they alone been the sufferers, no 
regret could have been felt for their downfall Unfortunately many individuals 
who had no share in their misconduct were involved by it, and complained, 
not without some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation been used, 
and the firm been allowed to wind up gradually, the eventual loss might have 
been greatly diminished. The answer, however, is that in the affair of William 
Palmer and Co., Mr. Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obedience to the orders which he received. In the other measure lie 
acted more on his own judgment, and, we are inclined to think, with less 
discretion. 

The press, from the difficulty of leaving it free while the government was 
absolute, had engaged the attention of successive administrations, and been 
subjected from time to time to restrictions more or less stringent. A regular 
censorship had at last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to he 
printed without being “previously inspected by the secretary to the govern¬ 
ment, or by a person authorized by him for that purpose/* The penalty for 
offending was “immediate embarkation for Europe/' At first the censorship 
applied only to newspapers. Earl Min to, during the whole of whose govern¬ 
ment “there appears/ 1 according to Sir John Malcolm, “to have been a very 
vigilant superintendence of* the press,” placed religious publications under 
similar fetters, and in 1813 directed, “not only that the newspapers, notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary 
for revision, but that the titles of all works intended for publication should be 
transmitted to the same officer, who had the option of requiring the work itself 
to be sent for las examination, if he deemed it necessary/ 1 Sir John Malcolm, 
from whose Political India, vol ii p. 299, the above passage is quoted, lauds 
“ these additional restrictions on the press ” as evincing “the necessity of increased 
vigilance to check a growing evil,” and yet, as if for the very purpose of showing 
that the evil could not be “growing/* immediately beat's the following testi¬ 
mony: “It is worthy of observation that from the time the office of censor was 
established, though there were never less than five newspapers published at Cal¬ 
cutta, in which every kind of European intelligence, and all matters of general 
and local interest, were inserted, there did not occur, from 1801 till 1820, a 
period of twenty years, one occasion on which government was compelled even 
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to threaten to send any individual to England. 1 ' In ISIS the Marquis of Hast- a.d. ms 

iags abolished the censorship. In reply to an address from the inhabitants of- ' —” 

Madras, he thus stated his reasons: “My removal of restrictions from the press Regulations 
has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted that 
procedure without any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my fellow-subjects, * 
to be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no 
necessity for those invidious shackles might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself, however, to have been guided in the step by a positive 
and w ell-weighed policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general comment. 

On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of force." These remarks, 
howevei tine in themselves, were not applicable to the circumstances, since the 
governor-general, though lie speaks of breaking "those invidious shackles,” and 
subjecting tke "supreme authority” to “general comment,” showed that he 
meant nothing of the kind, by issuing the following regulations: — “The editors 
ol new spapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: 1, Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public authorities in England, connected 
with tlie government in India; or disquisitions on political transactions of the 
local administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme court, or of the lord-bishop of 
Calcutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the native population, of any intended interference with their religious opinions. 

3. The republication from English or other newspapers of passages coming 
under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to afieet the British 
power or reputation in India. A Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals tending to excite dissension in society.” Assuming that, in the 
actual condition of India, these regulations, or at least some modification of 
them, was indispensable, it was obviously absurd to speak of the abolition of 
the censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, and Sir John 
Malcolm states the simple truth when he observes, “by this measure the name 
ol an invidious office was abolished, and the responsibility of printing offensive 
matter was removed from a public functionary to the author or editor; but 
this change, so far from rescinding any of the restrictions upon the press, in 
i eality imposed them in as strong, if not in a stronger degree, than any measure 
that had before been adopted. w 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, a newspaper entitled the 
Calcutta Journal was established by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, as proprietor 
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a aim and editor* It was conducted with much talent, but much less in accordance 
with the governor-generalregulations than with the views which he was 
UastdcMoua understood to have sanctioned in his reply to the Madras address, and hence 

jiaptKsefl on ± * 

the press by Mr. Buckingham had been more than once warned that, unless he acted with 

Mr. Adam. 

more circumspection, he would forfeit his license to remain in India, and he 
shipped off for England. The governor-general, however, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would be impossible to reconcile with his rather high-flown 
sentiments on the advantages of free discussion, and therefore quitted India 
without carrying his menaces into execution. Mr. Adam, who was not 
restrained by any such scruples, signalised his short tenure of office by a kind 
of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re-establish the censorship, 
be obliged every printer to obtain a license before he could print a newspaper, 
pamphlet, or any other work whatever, and gave a practical proof of his deter¬ 
mination that the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were no longer to 
remain a dead letter by actually putting them in force against Mr. Buckingham 
and shipping him off for England. By this decided step he incurred much 
obloquy, as it was generally felt that the offence, which consisted merely in 
the insertion of a paragraph ridiculing the appointment of one of the chaplains 
of the Scotch church to the office of clerk to the committee of stationery, was 
not of so grave a character as to justify the severe punishment with which he 
visited it. The offence, at all events, was not of a kind which required to be 
immediately put down by a strong band, and Mr. Adam would have acted in a 
more becoming manner had he refrained from using his short tenure of office 
for the purpose of displaying his known hostility to freedom of the Indian press, 
and left it to the new governor-general to deal with the offending proprietor of 
the Calcutta Journal in his own way. Though Mi*. Buckingham failed to 
obtain redress either from the court of proprietors, before whom liis ease was 
repeatedly brought, or from the privy-council, who refused an application to 
rescind the press regulations, he never allowed the subject to be lost sight of, 
and ultimately succeeded in procuring compensation for his loss in the form of 
an annuity. 

Mtamdor- Lord Amherst arrived at Calcutta on the 1st of August, 1823, and was no 
S'tbo sooner installed in his office of governor-general, than he found himself involved 
ijiirmeau. in hostilities with a new and untried enemy, beyond the proper bounds of 
India. The countries immediately- beyond the Company’s eastern frontier, after 
being long possessed by petty chiefs, from whom no great danger could be 
apprehended, had gradually fallen under the dominion of the King of Ava, the 
sovereign of the Barman empire, and a collision which had often been imminent 
had at last become inevitable. Assam in the north-east, Kacliar in the centre, 
and Aracan in the south-east, along the eastern shores of Bengal, either formed 
part of the Burman empire, or were in course of being incorporated with it; 
and it was scarcely possible that a people so arrogant as the Burmese, and 
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unconscious of the extent of the British resources, after pushing ilieir conquests a.d. 1793. 
to our Indian frontier, would be contented to remain there without attempting - 
encroachment. Nor were plausible pretexts wanting. Aracan, though Mi™nder- 
inhabited by a people identical in origin with the Burmese, formed an hide- 
pendent kingdom till 1784, when Miuderagee Prahoo, King of Ava, taking 
advantage of some intestine dissensions, crossed the Yumadong Mount ains 
subdued it, annexed it to his empire, and placed it under the government of a 
viceroy. The new rule was so oppressive, that great numbers of the Aracanese 
or Mugs, as they were usually termed, tied from the tyranny which they 
despaired of being able to resist, and were allowed to settle on certain tracts of 
waste land within or bordering on Chittagong. Here many of them became 
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industrious cultivators, but more of them preferred to live as marauders, and 
retaliate, by means of plundering incursions, the injuries they had suffered. 

In 1793, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, leaders of banditti, a Buno®c 
fled across the border into Chittagong, and were followed across the Naaf by a 
body of Burmese, who had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it 
might carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers who 
thus crossed the Naaf were estimated at 5000, and to support them, if opposi¬ 
tion should be offered, an army of 20,000 men began to assemble in Aracan. 

Tin's violation of the British frontier at first only called forth a strong remon¬ 
strance, but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, plainly 
intimated that he would not retire till the fugitives were given up, and to show 
that lie was in earnest, stockaded his camp. Such a defiance aroused even the 
timid spirit of Sir .John Shore, who was then governor-general, and a detach¬ 
ment was sent to compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this 
decided step was neutralized by a promise that the British government, if 
satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them up. On this assurance, 
the Burmese officer withdrew, and of course was able to boast that he had 
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a.d. ires, gained his point. This boast was fully confirmed wlien the fugitives, after 
undergoing the form of a trial, were pronounced guilty, and handed over to the 
riiarnauim- tender mercies of their enemies. What these would he must have been fore- 

uiia uomluct 

of British seen, and therefore, however much we may be shocked at the dastardJmess and 
inhumanity which consigned them to such n fate, we cannot be surprised to 
learn that two of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death; the 
third contrived to escape. When the whole circumstances are considered, it 
must be admitted that the Burmese only drew a very natural inference, when 
they attributed the delivery of the fugitives to fear At all events any doubts 
winch they might have had on the subject must have been removed, when the 
governor-general, so flu* from insisting on any apology for the violation of the 
British territory, showed himself only anxious to conciliate the good-will of the 
King of Ava, and in 1705 despatched Captain Byrnes on a friendly mission to 
his court. 

EmignmtB During 1707 and 170 S, the continuance of oppression in Aracan was followed 

frumArac&ft . t A 

daimed bj by a vast increase of emigrants into the Chittagong districts. To prevent the 
nraf"* repetition of: a. Burmese incursion and consequent misunderstandings, orders 
were given to check tlie emigration. This, however, was found to be no easy 
task. One party, when ordered to retire, boldly replied:—“We will-never 
return to the Aracan country; if you choose to slaughter us here, we are ready 
to die; if, by force, to drive us away, we will go and dwell in tbe jungles of the 
great mountains, which afford shelter for wild beasts.” Fugitives, amounting 
in the aggregate to 40,000, are described as “dying through wilds and deserts, 
without any preconcerted plan, numbers perishing from want, sickness, and 
fatigue. The road to the Naaf (the river separating Aracan from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the aged and decrepit, and of mother's with 
infants at the breast. ' It was impossible, without violating the dictates both 
of policy and humanity, to drive such multitudes to desperation by denying 
them an asylum, and the Marquis of Wellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Cox to superintend their- location. Meanwhile the viceroy of 
Aracan had despatched a body of troops across the frontier in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and addressed a letter to the magistrate of Chittagong, in which he 
said: “If you, regarding former amity, will deliver us up all the refugees, 
friendship and concord will continue to subsist. It you keep hr your country 
the slaves of our king, the broad path of intercourse between tlie states will be 
blocked up. Om-disagreement is only about these refugees; we wrote to you 
to deliver them, and you have been offended thereat. We again write to yon, 
who are in tlie province of Chittagong, on tlie part of the king of tlie Company, 
that we will take away the whole of the Araeanese; and further, in order to 
take them away, more troops are coming. If you will keep the Araeanese in 
your country, tlie cord of friendship will be broken.” Mr. Stonehouse, the 
magistrate, replied that there could be no negotiation until the Burmese had 
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retired, and declared his determination, if compelled, to use force for that purpose, a.d imi 
T o this alternative he actually had recourse, hut unfortunately without success, ' 
for the Burmese, who had erected a strong stockade, repulsed the attempt made Temporary 
to dislodge them. Further hostilities had become apparently inevitable, when 
the Burmese retired of their own accord, and the governor-general, who was tbeB “" 
fully occupied elsewhere, availed himself of their withdrawal to attempt an 
amicable settlement. With this view he deputed Lieutenant Hill on a mission 
to the viceroy of Aracan. The King of Ava, then occupied with schemes for 
the conquest of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and sent an 
ambassador to Calcutta. The result was, that the ambassador departed 
apparently satisfied with the explanations and promises given to him. These 
were in effect, that all Hugs who could be proved guilty of crimes would be 
surrendered, and that in future no subjects of the Birnnan empire would be 
received as emigrants within the British territories. 

The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in 1800 the viceroy of Emigrant* 
Aracan demanded the unconditional surrender of the fugitives, and threatened Xm«i 
invasion if the demand were not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater 
moment made it inexpedient to resent tills menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the viceroy, sent Colonel 
Symes on a second mission to Ava in 1802. According to the official despatch, 
he succeeded in impressing the Burmese court with full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of the British government, and received similar assur¬ 
ances in return, but subsequent information has proved this to be a gross mis¬ 
statement. Colonel Symes was only admitted to a single and disdainful 
audience of the king, while the letter which he delivered from the governor- 
general was not even honoured with an answer, unless that name is given 
to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the subject-matter of the letter 
was passed unnoticed. Considering the circumstances under which the mission 
was sent, a better reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. 

In 180!) it was ascertained that the Burmese liad long been meditating the complaints 
conquest of the British provinces of Chittagong and Dacca, and it is lienee easy raise, 
to understand how readily, before they even prepared for an open rupture, they 
availed themselves of the proceedings of the Aracanese emigrants, to keep an 
open ground of <juarrel. And it is not to be denied that their complaints were 
often too well founded. In 1811 an emigrant chief of the name of Khyen-bran, 
usually printed in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of bis country¬ 
men, blunt suddenly into Aracan, overran the whole country, and compelled the 
capital itself to capitulate; Earl Minto immediately despatched Captain Canning, 
who had previously -been employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow all con¬ 
nection with the insurgents, and declare the anxious desire of the British gov¬ 
ernment for the continuance of friendly relations. On arriving at Rangoon, 
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Captain Canning found not only that a strong belief of British, connection with 
the revolt prevailed, but that, in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had 
been laid on the British vessels in the port. He succeeded in inducin'* the 
viceroy of Pegu to remove the embargo, but about the same time received a 
letter from Calcutta informing him of the invasion of the British territory by the 
viceroy of Aracan, and ordering his immediate return. This had now become 
a task of some difficulty, for orders bad arrived from the Burman capital 
to send Captain Canning thither with bis consent or without it, the intention 
obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the deliveiy of Khyen-bran* - 
The envoy by his own firmness, and the presence of two of the Company’s 
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armed vessels af Rangoon, defeated this project, and lie succeeded in re-embark¬ 
ing for Calcutta, 

The invasion of the British territory by the viceroy of Aracan had been the 
natural result of his successes over Khyen-bran, who, having encountered a 
large Burmese force, bad sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back 
with his followers to their former haunts. Elated with victory, the viceroy, not 
satisfied with demanding the delivery of the rebels, intimated that if this were 
refused, he would invade the Company's territories with 60,000 men, and annex 
Chittagong and Dacca to the Burman empire. This menace having been met 
in a proper spirit, the court of Ava desisted from military demonstrations, and 
indicated a desire to negotiate. 

While matters were in this state, a person arrived with a commission from 
the King of Ava to proceed to Benares, and purchase some of the sacred works 
of the Hindoos. This was the professed, but as had been suspected, it proved 
not to be the real object, for instead of purchasing books, he spent his time in 
intriguing against the British government. Shortly afterwards, another person 
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arrived with a commission to proceed to Delhi. The purchase of manuscripts Amisn, 
was as before his professed object, but as it was discovered that he had no less - 
an object in view than the formation of a general confederacy, for the purpose inside™ 
of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was not granted, th^vtnr'* 
and an intimation was made to the Rajah of Aracan, through whom the ,n ^ 
application had been made, that on furnishing a list of the works and other 
articles wanted, they would be furnished without subjecting him to the trouble 
of deputing agents. Notwithstanding this somewhat ominous display of hostile 
designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in 1813 a mission arrived 
at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu, The letter accompanying it was certainly 
not flattering in its terms. Among other things it informed the governor- 
general (Earl Minto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them 
to Ava, he might obtain the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had 
written. 

Khyen-bran having in the meantime recovered from the effects of his dis- Proceedings 
comfiture, had again collected a large number of adherents, and renewed Ms ^ 
incursions into the Burmese territories. Earl Minto had hitherto treated the 
Axacanese refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, having 
become possessed of a letter in which Khyen-bran avowed Ins intention to 
invade the Burmese territories, he deemed it necessary to put a check upon his 
movements, and issued a proclamation denouncing the proceedings of the 
insurgents, forbidding the subjects of the Company to give them any conn ten* 
ance, and offering rewards for the apprehension of their leaders. These 
measures were not very successful, and Khyen-bran continued his inroads with 
little interruption, till his death hi the beginning of 1815. This event put an 
end to the border troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate col¬ 
lision between the two states, but the Burmese were by no means satisfied, and 
continued from time to time to reiterate their demand for the surrender of the 
insurgetits. The deputies from the viceroy of Pegu had not left Calcutta, when 
Earl Moira arrived to assume the government, but on finding that lie was dis¬ 
posed to treat their application with no greater favour than his predecessor had 
done, they immediately returned to Rangoon. 

After the death of Khyen-bran, the depredations of the Mugs were seldom Threat ot 
carried into Aracan, and some surprise therefore was excited, when, in the j^j! tlea 
beginning of 1817, Mr. Pechell, magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from Buimc8c - 
the Rajah of Ramree, governor of the four Burman frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing but the 
immediate surrender of all the Mugs would prevent hostilitiea “The Mugs of 
Aracan, observed tile Rajah, “are the slaves of the King of Ava, The English 
government has assisted the Mugs of our four provinces, and given them a resid¬ 
ence. There will be a quarrel between us and you like fire. Formerly the 
government of Aracan demanded the Mugs from the British government, which 
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promised to restore them. Tout at length did not do so. Again the Mugs 
escaped from your hands, came and despoiled the four provinces, and went and 
received protection in your country. If at this time you do not restore them, 
according to my demand, or make delays in doing so, the friendship now sub¬ 
sisting between us will be broken/' This letter was delivered by the rajah's 
sou, who told Mr. Pec-hell that its contents were dictated by the king, and that 
they therefore did not require arguments, but an answer. The governor- 
general, on being made acquainted with the rajahs letter, instructed Mr. Peehell 
to reply to it in a conciliatory but firm tone, and at the same time addressed 
letter to the viceroy of Pegu, in which, after observing “that the 
British government could not without a violation of the principles of justice, 
on which it invariably acts, deliver iq> a body of people who had sought its pro¬ 
tection. and some of whom had resided within its territories for thirty years/' 
he declared his confidence “that the enlightened mind of his Burmese majesty 
would perceive the inability of agitating a question, the further discussion of 
which could lead to no result advantageous to either state/’ 

The relations with the court of Ava had in the meantime engaged the 
attention of the home authorities, and instructions as to the course to be pur¬ 
sued towards the fugitives had been sent out to the supreme government. In 
a letter dated Gth January, 1815, they say: “ We earnestly hope that you have 
not been driven to the necessity of delivering up Khyen-bmn, because we 
observe that every Mug who is suspected of being a partisan of Kbyen-bran is 
put to death, and that a whole village containing about two thousand five 
hundred souls was massacred on this account, when neither men, women, nor 
children were spared. If therefore, for the sake of avoiding hostilities with the 
King of Ava, you should have been compelled to the adoption of this measure, 
we trust that Khyen-bran has been the single person delivered, and that none 
of his infatuated followers have been included in such a surrender/* In another 
letter dated 1 Oth May of the same year, after approving of a proposal to unite 
the Burmese with the British troops in suppressing the insurgents, they add: 
“We are pleased to observe that the magistrate was cautioned to avoid using 
language which might be interpreted by the Kajah of Amean into a promise, 
on the part of our government, to deliver the chiefs of the insurgents to the 
Burmese, in the event of their surrendering themselves to the British troops/’ 
It is to be regretted that the home authorities subsequently abandoned these 
humane sentiments, and in the vain hope of preventing hostilities which had 
obviously become inevitable, gave orders that in future all offending Mugs 
when apprehended should be delivered to the blood-thirsty Burmese. 

In 1818 the son of the Rajah of Ramree arrived a second time at Chitta¬ 
gong* and desired to proceed to Calcutta, to deliver to the governor-general a 
letter* which he said bis father had written by orders of the King of Ava. Its 
substance was as follows:—"The countries of Chittagong and Dacca, Moor- 
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sheclabad and Cossimbazar do not belong to India. Those countries are ours. a.d. isis. 
The British government is faithless. This was not formerly the case. It is not 
your right to receive the revenue of those countries; it is proper that you should - 
pay the revenue of those countries to us; if you do uot pay it, we will destroy territory 
your country.” This letter appears to have been written under the impression 
that the British government was so engrossed or rather overwhelmed by tbe 
Pindaree war, as to be willing to make any sacrifice sooner than risk hostilities 
with so invincible a people as tlie Burmese imagined themselves to be. Before 
it was delivered, the Piudarees and Hahrattas, in whom the Burmese expected 
to find powerful allies, had been completely subdued, aud they themselves bad 
sustained a defeat from the Siamese. Under these altered circumstances, the 
Marquis of Hastings, who had apparently resolved to leave the Burmese war as 
a legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of treating the offensive letter as 
a forgery. “By this procedure,” says his lordship, “I evaded the necessity 
of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing that his Burmese majesty would be 
thoroughly' glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when lie learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued.” 

The claim which the Burmese monarch made to the districts mentioned tfl Probable 
bus letter was probably founded on the recent conquests w which be bad made, ti^Xini. 
and which may have been supposed to cany the adjacent territories enumerated 
as accessories. One of the most important of these conquests was Assam, 
situated to the north-east of Bengal, and consisting chiefly of an immense valley 
inclosed by mountains, and traversed longitudinally from east to west by the 
Brahmapootra. This territory, governed nominally by a rajah, but in reality 
by a council of three ministers termed Gokains y who claimed Has their hereditary 
right to appoint him and overrule all his proceedings, had fallen into a state 
bordering on anarchy In 1809, the Rajah. Chandra Kanta, in endeavouring 
to rid himself of the Boora Goham, was worsted, and after applyng without 
success to the British government, called in the aid of the Burmese, who fur¬ 
nished, him with a force of 6000 mem The death of the Boora Gohain enabled 
the rajah to dispense with foreign aid, but the Burmese had no sooner returned 
home than their presence was again required A son of the Boora Goham 
had raised up a new claimant to the throne, and obliged the rajah to save him- 
sell by flight to the confines of Bhootam The Burmese again reinstated him, 
but soon began to covet the territory for themselves. An open rupture hence 
ensued, and Chandra Kanta, unable to make head against the Burmese general, 

Mengyee Maha Bandoola, lost the sovereignty of Assam, which %ras hence¬ 
forth regarded as a dependency of Ava. Misunderstandings similar to those 
which had prevailed in regard to Araean and Chittagong were the consequences 
of this new conquest, the British authorities complaining of depredations on 
their district of Rungpoor, and the Burmese, without offering redress, insisting 
on the surrender of fugitives from Assam, and declaring their determination to 
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follow them beyond tlie frontier. The conquests of Kachar, which: encompassed 
the British district of Sylhet on the north and east, and of Munipoor, which had 
been overrun by Alompra, the most celebrated of the Burmese sovereigns, 
about the same time when he added Pegu and Aracan to his dominions, fur¬ 
nished additional points of contact at which collision was to he apprehended. 

For some years the vigilance of the British authorities in Chittagong had ' 
prevented any serious inroads into Aracan by the emigrants. The Burmese, 
However, were far from reciprocating this forbearance, and had in fact entirely- 
changed the position of affairs, by becoming themselves the aggressors. People 
following their avocations within the British boundaries were slain, or car¬ 
ried off and sold as slaves, and these outrages were so openly encouraged as to 
make it plain that the Burmese, so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on 
provoking hostilities. Their recent conquests had satisfied them that they 
were invincible, and they believed that they had only to attempt the conquest 
of Bengal in order to achieve it. Their celebrated general, Maha Bandoola, on 
bis return from Assam, is reported to have said, that if his sovereign wished for 
Bengal lie would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the 
strangers dependent upon Ava; and according to another account, “from the 
king to the beggar, the Burmese were hot for a war with the English/’ Dr. 

J udson, the American missionary, who had resided ten years in the country, repre¬ 
sents the prevailing feeling as often expressed in such words as the following: 
“The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote island. What business 
have they to come in ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings, and 
take possession of countries they have no right to ? They contrive to conquer 
and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who have puny frames 
and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong and brave a 
People as the Burmese, skilled in the use of the sword and spear. If they 
once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our braveiT, 
it will b ; .imple to the black nations, which are now slaves to the English, 
and v i rage them to throw off the yoke.” This feeling could not fail to 

manifr. t itself sooner or later in overt acts. There was no difficulty in finding 
a pretext. 

At the mouth of the Naaf was the small island of Shapooree, which had for 
many years been possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. The 
Burmese set up a claim to this island, and on the 24th of September,! 823, a 
body of about 1000 men landing upon it, overpowered the British guard, and 
after killing or wounding several individuals, obliged the rest to sire them¬ 
selves by flight. The aggressors shortly afterwards retired, but as they had 
escaped with impunity, and nothing but an unavailing expostulation from Cal¬ 
cutta followed, the Burmese were confirmed in their belief that they had 
nothing to appiehend from British resentment. It was not, however, in this 
quarter that actual hostilities were to commence. In the north-east, a body of 
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4000 Burmese and Assamese, penetrating by the Bharteke Pass, encamped at a.d, im* 
Bikrampoor, about forty-five miles east of Sylbet, 'while a. more considerable 
force advanced from Miuupoor. A British detachment, -which had been pre- 
viously posted to guard the Sylliet frontier, advanced upon Bikrampoor, and ^ Bur 
finding the Burmese engaged in completing a stockade, attacked them and put 
them to rout. The detachment was too feeble to follow up this advantage; and 
on its retiring within the British boundary the two bodies of Burmese, amount¬ 
ing in all to about 6000, effected a junction, advanced to Jatrapoor, con¬ 
structed stockades *on both sides of the Surma, and advanced along its north 
bank till within 1000 yards of a British post at Bhadrapoor. Captain John¬ 
stone, the officer in command, immediately attacked them, and carried the 
stockades at the point of the bayonet. The division from Assam was driven 
back in disorder into that territory; the division from Manipqor managed 
better, and defended their stockade on tiie Surma so successfully that the 
British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north, they were about Governs 
to commence in Araean. The rajah who governed there had received orders deration 
to expel the British from Shapooree, be the cost what it might, and Maha ofw * r ' 
Bandoola, the most celebrated of the Burmese generals, was appointed to the 
chief command. The island was in consequence once more seized, and the 
governor-general, unable any longer to put off the evil day by additional pro¬ 
crastination, had no alternative but to publish a declaration of war. This 
document, published on the 24th of February, 1824, is far too long to admit of 
quotation or even analysis. After a full detail of the circumstances, it charges 
the court of Ava with having “grossly and wantonly violated the relations of 
friendship so long established between the two states,” and with having “com¬ 
pelled the British government to take up arms, not less in self-defence than 
for the assertion of its rights and the vindication -f its insulted dignity and 
honour” and concludes as follows: “Anxious. . vr, to avert the calamities 
of war, and retaining an unfeigned desire to avail If of any proper opening 
which may arise for an accommodation of dinv vrtces with the Kiim of Ava, 

o 

before hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme length, the British gov¬ 
ernment will he prepared even yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of 
las Burmese majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as are indispensable 
to the future security and tranquillity of the eastern frontier of Bengal/ 1 

In forming the plan of military operations it was necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of the country, and the inode of warfare practised by 
the enemy. The country was almost a continuous tract of forest and marsh, 
completely inundated at certain seasons, and at all times teeming with vapours 
which made the atmosphere almost pestilential; and so little was known of the 
geography that, with the exception of a few narrow belts of land along the 
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coast, or the banks of navigable rivers, it was entirely unexplored. To lead an 
army through such a country, even if the population had been friendly, would 
have been a task of no ordinary difficulty; but to force a passage through it, 
where all the available routes were occupied by an enemy possessed both ol‘ 
skill and courage, and prepared to meet their assailants with a murderous fire 
from behind trenches and stockades, so strongly constructed as to form, in fact, 
a continuous series of forts, was an enterprise, the difficulties of which afford 
the best explanation of the reluctance of successive governors-general to engage 
in it. It was a knowledge of these difficulties, and confidence in their peculiar 
mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to provoke an encounter. 
The Prince of Tliarawadee, the brother of the King of Ava, when told that the 
Burmese soldiers could not cope with the British, replied, " IV e are skilled in 



Siohuism; of a Stpckadk, Rangoon*—F rom Moores View* in Rangoon. 


making trenches and stockades, which the English do not understand; and 
there cannot Toe a doubt that to this skill they were mainly indebted for any 
successes which they obtained in the course of the war, Every individual 
soldier carried a spade or hoe as an essential part ol his military equipment* 
With this, as the line advanced, he dug a hole, from which he fired away under 
cover till a nearer approach unearthed him* It was only, however, to retire 
to much better protection within his stockades. These usually formed com¬ 
plete melosures of a square or oblong shape, varying in height from ten to 
twenty feet, constructed sometimes of solid beams of timber, previously pre¬ 
pared, and sometimes of bamboos and young wood in a green state* The whole 
firmly and closely planted in the ground, and bound together at the top by 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were necessary for embrasures 
and loop-holes, formed a defensive work which did not yield readily to an 
ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually assailed by shells and rockets* 
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M ithin the interior, platforms were fixed or embankments thrown np T on which a h \m 
gin gals, or small guns, carrying a ball of six or twelve ounces, were planted, ~ 
and occasionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the main work, it had the 
additional protection of outer and inner ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, 
and similar outworks. 

In arranging the plan of a campaign in a country presenting such physical F nix of 
features, and against troops pursuing such a system of military tactics, the 
most advisable course seemed to be to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties 
and tediousness of land routes, and endeavour to reach the interior by water. 

No doubt was entertained as to the practicability of the latter plan. The 
capital and other chief cities of the Borman empire were situated on the 
Irawadi, which, if the proper season were chosen, might be ascended by a 
flotilla conveying troops for a distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In 
this direction, therefore, it was determined that the main effort should be made; 
and that, in the meantime, little more should be attempted in other quarters 
than to keep the enemy at bay and check his further progress. This plan, 
though adopted by the supreme government in the absence of Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-in-chief, was cordially approved by him before any actual 
steps were taken. The adjutant-general, writing in his name, says;—“The 
commander-in-chief can hardly persuade himself that if we place our frontier 
in even a tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will be made by the 
Burmese to pass it; hut should lie be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to 
hope that our military operations on the eastern frontier will be confined to 
their expulsion from our territories, and to the re-establishment of those states 
along the line of frontier which have been overrun and captured by the Burmese. 

Any military attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of 
Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is 
led to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pestilence, and famine. It appears 
to the commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing the 
insolence of this power is by maritime means.” 

In supplying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal very imperfectly British fnfvo 
performed its part The aversion of the sepoys to a sea voyage could only 11 3vl ' 
have been overcome by forcing their inclinations, and as this was judged inex* 
pedient, this presidency furnished only his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
two companies ol artillery, and the 40th regiment of native infantry, Madras, 
where the sepoy objection did not exist to the same extent, and was perhaps in 
some degree overcome by the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger force, consisting of his Majesty’s 41st and 
89th regiments, the Madras European regiment, and seven native regiments, 
with detachments of pioneers and artillery. The whole force, mustering 
upwards of 11,000 men, about one half Europeans, was placed under the 
command of Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell. Under him Colonel 
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A. D.im M Creagh commanded the Bengal, and Colonel Maebean the Madras division. 
The naval force consisted of the sloops of war Larne and Sophia, with several 
] il °* kho Company's cruisers, having the transports in convoy, a flotilla of twenty 
oifftoiiguui*. gun-brigs and twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, and 
tire Diana t a small steam-vessel, which, as she was the first of the kind seen on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, was regarded by the natives with wonder 
and superstitious terror, when they saw her without sails or oars, moving 
against wind and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning accom¬ 
panied the expedition as political agent and joint-commissioner with the 
commander-in-chief Port Cornwallis, situated near the north-east extremity 
of the Great Andaman Island, was the appointed place of rendezvous. The 

Bengal, and the first part of the Madras 
force, met here in the end of April, 1824, 
and having been joined by Commodore 
Grant, the chief naval officer in the 
Indian seas, in the Liffey frigate, sailed 
north-east on the 5th,of May, and on 
the 9th, to the great astonishment and 
alarm of the Burmese, who appear 
never to have dreamed of an attack in 
this quarter, arrived off the mouths of 
the IrawadL 

The Irawadi rises near the eastern 
extremity of the Himalaya, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Assam, and after a southern 
course of about 1000 miles, falls into 
the Bay of Bengal Like the Ganges, it 
lias a large delta, at the upper extremity 
Thu imwadi. of which it divides into a number of branches. These opening into one another, 
form a kind of net-work across the delta, and carry off so much of the water 
that the main stream may he said to disappear The two principal branches 
are the Bassein on the west, and the Rangoon on the east, each of them so 
called Lom an important town of the same name situated on its banks. 
Rangoon, the larger of the two towns, and the chief port of Burmah, stood on 
the left: bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, in a fork formed by two 
branches; the one of which flows eastward under the name of the Syriatn, while 
the other, continuing the river of Rangoon, properly so called, flows south to 
the sea. Its width at Rangoon was nearly half a mile, and on its opposite 
bank stood a town of some extent called Dalla. 

On the 11th of May, the expedition sailed up the river, and anchored 
opposite to Rangoon. Its defences, consisting only of a stockade about twelve 
feet high, which inclosed it on every side, and of a principal battery of twelve 
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guns, situated on a wharf at tlxe river side, were far too feeble to offer any a.d. i S2 +. 
effectual resistance. After a few shots from the battery, wMch the Li fey ~ 
instantly silcneed, the troops landed and took possession of the town without Attack and 
seeing an enemy. When the firing commenced, the governor sent an American 
missionary to ask what the English wanted, and threatening, if the fire did not 
cease, to put to death such Europeans as were in his hands. These so-called 
Europeans were eight British traders and pilots, two American missionaries, 
an Armenian, and a Greek. His fears prevented him from carrying out his 
murderous threat, and lie lied, leaving his prisoners behind him* These, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the victors, proved to be the only inhabitants 
remaining in Rangoon, The whole population had been ordered to retire into 
the adjacent forests, and not a man had ventured to disobey. 

This total desertion of the city was an event which the British had never 
anticipated, and against which consequently they had made no provision. 
Knowing that Pegu, the province in which Rangoon is situated, was a Error in 
comparatively recent conquest of the Burmese, and that the inhabitants were 
by no means satisfied with their new masters, they had expected to be hailed 
as deliverers, and to have nil the resources of a productive country placed at 
their disposal, whereas they now found that no assistance whatever would be 
given to them, and that they must depend entirely upon themselves for supplies. 

Under such circumstances, an advance into the interior was at once seen to be 
impracticable. With the view of taking advantage of the augmented volume 
of water in the river, they had arrived at the very commencement of the rainy 
season, when the greater part of the country would become inundated, and 
instead of carrying on a decisive campaign, it would be necessary to remain 
shut up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military operations to its immediate 
vicinity. Considerations which had been previously overlooked now forced 
themselves into view, and it became impossible not to admit that in the 
arrangement of the campaign serious blunders had been committed. The 
attack b 3 r sea, it advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to ascend the 
river in incommodious boats during the tropical rains, without native boatmen 
to guide them, and while both banks were in possession of the enemy, would 
only be to invite destruction; and yet, to remain cooped up among the swamps 
of the delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality which, while it gave none 
of the triumphs of actual warfare, could hardly fail to be far more destructive 
No choice, however, remained, and it was resolved to place the troops under 
cover, and use all despatch in obtaining the necessary provisions and supplies 
from India 

The stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence against a British force, were 
a sufficient protection against any sudden onset of the natives, and no new 
works therefore were required for security. The more commodious and 
substantial of the buildings were appropriated for the head-quarters and general 
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staff, and for the stores and ammunition. About two miles to the north of 
Rangoon, on an artificial mound about thirty feet high, stood a famous Buddhist 
temple, called Shwc-da-gon, or the Golden Pagoda, solidly built of brick, on an 
octagonal base, coated with gilding, decorated with ornamental mouldings, and 
rising in the form? of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to the height of 
above 300 feet. This temple being, like the town, entirely abandoned, was* 
taken possession of by his Majesty's 69 th regiment and the Madras artillery; 
the rest of the troops found convenient cantonments in a number of small 
temples and priests" residences, lining two roads which led from the northern 
gateway of the town to the pagoda. During the completion of these arrange¬ 
ments, detachments explored the neighbourhood, and parties proceeded up the 
river in boats for the purpose of reconnoitring and destroying any defences or 



The Shwe-da*gon Pagoda, RA^GOOM.—From a photograph. 


fire-rafts which they might discover. One of these parties came upon an unfinished 
stockade at Kemendine, about sixty miles above Rangoon, and having landed, 
gallantly carried it, though not without some loss, against a very superior force. 
Qu the same day a considerable detachment, sent some distance into the interior, 
fell in with the governor of Rangoon, who, instead of risking an encounter, fled 
into the adjoining forest. While these successes gave reason to believe that 
Burmese courage was not of a high order, there were numerous indications of 
their activity in preparing for a future struggle, and of then determination not 
to allow their invaders to remain long at ease in their cantonments. About the 
middle of May the rains set in, and the whole of the country around Rangoon 
became one vast sheet of water 

While the expedition was preparing to proceed against Rangoon, a force 
collected under Brigadier-general M'Morine at Goal para, on the Brahmapootra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, moved eastward on the 13th of March, 1824^ to 
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Gowhatty, where the Burmese had thrown tip stockades. They did not a.d.ik*. 
owever, venture to defend them, and retired as the British approached The “ 
population, who hail been cruelly treated by their Burmese masters, were eager 
o throw oil the yoke, and manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they iutI,ODOrl11 - 
were too poor to furnish the necessary supplies, and the transport of these was 
irom the nature of the country, a work of the utmost difficulty, it was necessary 
instead of advancing with the whole force, to send forward a detachment 
under Colonel Richards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, who 
uni arrived there with an escort. From Nowgong, Colonel Richards proceeded 
to Kahabar, and thence eastward to Maura Mukh, where the governor of Assam 
was stockaded with a force of about 1000 men. The favourable opportunity 
ot striking a blow which would probably have liberated the whole of Upper 
Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and Colonel Richards, thus 
obliged to renounce the advantage of his previous successes, returned to Gowliatty 
to pass the rainy season. 

In June, the Burmese, who had in the beginning of the year retired from r™«* ne , 
Kaeliar, returned with a force estimated at 8000 men, and began to make 1"“ 
incursions from Munipoor, stockading themselves on the heights of Talain, 1 “ K>r 
Dudpatlee, and Jatrapoor. The force left in Sylhet was far too feeble to offici¬ 
ally effectual opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge them from a stockade 
at Talain proved a failure. A retreat followed, and tlie Burmese, elated with 
success, remained in undisputed possession of Kachar till the season should 
allow the campaign to be again opened 

In Aracan, the original seat of their aggression, the Burmese appear to have I*™™ * 
made their main effort; and in the beginning of May, when the British were 
surprising them at Rangoon, they were effecting an almost equal surprise by mes °' 
appearing on the frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than J 0,000 men, ■ 
commanded by the renowned Malia Bandoola. The force prepared to resist this 
invasion was wholly inadequate, but the Bengal government, though made 
aware ol the threatened danger, made no additional effort to avert it. What- 
ever may have been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punished. 

Colonel Shapland, holding the command iu Cliittagong, had pushed forward to 
Ramoo a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of five companies of the 
loth native infantry, with two guns, and details from a Mug levy- and the 
Chittagong provincial battalion. Against this detachment, the Burmese, after 
crossing the NaafJ rapidly advanced with their whole concentrated force/and on 
the 13th of May arrived at a stream flowing past Ramoo. Captain Noton's 
two guns, well served, prevented their passage for some time, hut they at last 
effected it, and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of about 1050 
m en, but of these 650 were irregulars, on whom no dependence could be placed 
Having posted his troops behind a bank surrounding the encampment, with 
his right flanked by the river, his front formed by the regular sepoys with the 
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two six-pounders, and protected by a tank, at winch a strong picket was sta¬ 
tioned, and his rear protected by another tank, which was given in charge to the 
provincials and the Mug levy, he waited the encounter, 'Alter a short struggle, 
the provincials and Mugs gave way, and the Burmese, making their Way into 
the rear, rendered the position untenable. Of necessity a retreat was ordered. 
At first it was conducted with some degree of regularity, but ultimately, as the 
enemy pressed on with increasing boldness, the men threw down their amis 
and rushed into the water. The loss w as less than might have been expected. 
Only about 250 in all were missing, but not a few of these, carried off as 
prisoners to Ava, con firmed that court in the belief that its soldiers were irresis¬ 
tible; while an unmanly panic, communicated from Chittagong and Dacca, 
spread even to Calcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventurous Burmese might penetrate through the 
Sunderbunds into the British Indian metropolis. Though the disaster was 
thus monstrously exaggerated, there cannot be a doubt that had the Burmese 
known howto improve their advantage, a considerable tract of British territory 
might have been overrun and pillaged. Fortunately they spent the time in 
idle exaltation, till the rains opposed an effectual bander to their further progress, 
and before the season for campaigning again commenced, a blunder which had 
left Chittagong almost undefended was repaired. The expedition to Rangoon 
had also produced its effect, and the King of Ava, alarmed for his capital, had 
given orders that all available troops should be concentrated for defensive 
warfare. The army of- Aracan was consequently recalled, and the only occasion 
on which the Burmese could have inflicted a serious blow was lost. 

The rains, while they rendered a regular campaign impossible, had not pro¬ 
duced a cessation of hostilities at Rangoon, The Burmese, considerably rein¬ 
forced, constructed stockades in every direction, in order to exclude access to 
the interior, and by sending parties through the jungle, incessantly harassed 
the pickets and cut off all stragglers. They also sent down fire-rafts for the pur¬ 
pose of burning the vessels and flotilla anchored off Rangoon. During these 
operations the British were not contented to remain on the defensive. On the 
28th of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, taking 400 Europeans ami 250 sepoys, 
with a gun and howitzer, proceeded to make a reconnoissance. The path, after 
leading through a tangled forest, where the natural obstacles were increased by 
artificial impediments, opened on rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 
The difficulty of transporting the guns in consequence became so great, that it 
was judged necessary to send them back under the escort of the sepoys. The 
detachment, thus limited to Europeans alone, continued the route, and at the 
distance of about eight miles from Rangoon came in sight of a body of the 
enemy about 7000 strong* Part of them, entrenched behind strong stockades* 
were immediately attacked and routed with great slaughter. The main body, 
intimidated by this success, showed no inclination to avenge their comrades* %ftd 
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the detachment returned unmolested to the cantonments. Two days after, % im, 
another stockade not far from the great pagoda was stormed " 

These successes, however much they may have discouraged the Burmese, Amur at 
did not deter them from prosecuting the plan they had evidently formed of Kymeridil ' c ' 
hemming in the British troops within Rangoon, so as to leave them no alterna¬ 
tive but surrender or destruction. At Kemendine, in particular, a series of 
extensive works had been constructed. These it was determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were detached 
against the northern and eastern faces of the stockades, while General Campbell, 
embarking 300 of his Majesty's 41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with 
three cruisers. The works proved stronger than had been supposed, and none 
of the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat became 
necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted long to exult in this 
success. On the 10th of June the attack was renewed with a more adequate 
force, consisting of 3000 men, with four eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. 

Before reaching Kemendine it was necessary to capture a strong stockade which 
had been erected between it and the great pagoda. Three of its sides were 
inclosed by the forest, and the fourth side had in its front a plain covered with 
water. This naturally strong position showed the importance which was 
attached to it by the number of troops collected to defend it. The attack com¬ 
menced with a cannonade on the open face. After an hour a sufficient aperture 
was made, and the storming column rushed forward ; and about the same time 
a second column managed to clamber over the palisades in the rear. The 
defenders thus attacked in opposite directions, and*unable to escape, fought 
with desperation, while the bayonet made fearful havoc among them. Tills 
attack was expected to be only the prelude to one of greater difficulty, and 
batteries had begun to play on the works at Kemendine, when the unusual 
silence caused inquiry to be made, and they were found to be abandoned. The 
Burmese, after the severe lesson that had thus been taught them, became less 
confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to concentrate their 
forces at Donabew, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the British had not as yet made any Cofi^stairvo 
decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a state of comparative i naction, produced by 
One obvious cause of this was the state of the country in consequence of the lh * ntm " 
rains, but there was unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 

Disease, the effect partly of the climate, and partly of a deficiency of fresh and 
wholesome provisions, began to prevail to such an alarming extent, that scarcely 
3000 men remained fit for active duty towards the end of the monsoon. 
Meanwhile the enemy, apparently aware how much their invaders were reduced 
and enfeebled, were encouraged to make new exertions. Towards the end of 
June, great numbers of troops were observed passing from Dalla on the right 
bank to the left above Kemendine, and on the 1st of July, while the forests in 
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is" front were occupied with troops, three columns, each about 1000 strong, moved to 
“ the right as if to interpose between part of the cantonments and Rangoon. 
They were speedily checked and dispersed, hut the very next day resumed 
operations by marching a strong body upon Dalla. It was only to sustain a 
second repulse; and Dalla itself, as it had been deserted by its inhabitants, and 
might be used as a cover for other attempts, was destroyed. 

J'jX i Vtj The court of Ava had been hoping to hear of the annihilation of the 

SSTStb® invaders, and being of course disappointed with the progress of events, had 
amm *- superseded Thekia Wungyee in the command, and given it to Thamba Wungyee, 
who, knowing what was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to fall short 
of it He accordingly made a great display of activity, and gave so much 
annoyance that it became necessary to dislodge him. This was no easy task. 
The Rangoon river, about six miles above the town, is joined by a nother branch 
of the Irawadi, called the Lyna Here Thamba Wimgyee had erected four 
stockades—one at the junction, another about half a mile below on the right 
hank of the Rangoon, a third immediately opposite to it on the left bank, and 
a fourth at Kamaroot, about a mile and a half above the junction, and at some 
distance from the left bank of the Lyna This last, the hugest and strongest of 
all, was connected with the others by entrenchments. These works were 
defended by at least 10,000 men. On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell 
ascended the river with a flotilla, consisting pf the Larne ) two of the Company's 
cruisers, and some smaller vessels, having on board a considerable body of troops, 
and having with little difficulty overpowered the enemy s fire by that of the 
ships, carried the three stockades accessible from the river. The fourth stockade 
could not he thus reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-general 
Macbean marched against it from the Shwe-da-gon. The march proved so 
difficult, that the heavy artillery was sent back, and only a few small howitzers 
retained On reaching Kamaroot it was found that the stockades to be 
captured were no fewer than seven, and besides being strongly garrisoned, 
Capture of were defended by thirty pieces of art illery. Within ten minutes after the 

attack commenced, the first stockade was carried by escalade; the second after 
a longer resistance yielded to the same mode of capture; the others scarcely 
offered any resistance; and thus, without firing a shot, by the aid of the 
bayonet alone, works winch the Burmese regarded as almost impregnable were 
wrested from them by a mere handful of assailants. Among the incidents at 
Kamaroot, a single conflict between Major (afterwards Sir) Robert Sale, and a 
Burman of rank who fell by bis hand, is not unworthy of notice. About 800 
of tlie enemy lay dead within the stockades; Thamba Wungyee, the com¬ 
mander, died of his wounds. The defeat at Kamaroot struck terror into the 
Burmese, and made them for the first time doubtful of the issue of a war 
into which they had entered with the utmost confidence. 

While waiting the return of the dry season. Sir Archibald Campbell was 
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necessarily restricted on land to a petty and desultory warfare. In the a’.d. ism. 
beginning of August he took Syriam, the ancient capital of Pegu, situated r 
near the junction of the river of Pegu with that of Rangoon, and of some capture of 
historical interest from the establishment of a factory in it by the Portuguese, apurettaT 
when they were aspiring to extend their dominion over the whole East. In “ P “ s "' 



Attack on F out of Syriam.— From Moore's Views in Rangoon. 


tliis old factory the Burmese, when attacked by the British detachment, forti¬ 
fied themselves as if determined to stand a siege; but after opening a brisk fire 
their courage failed them, and they saved themselves from the consequences of 
an escalade, by a precipitate flight. The inhabitants of Rangoon, who had at 
first so universally obeyed the order to quit it, now began gradually to return, 
and the inhabitants' of Pegu generally showed so much disaffection to their 
Burmese masters, that they might to all appearance have easily been induced 
to tl irow off the yoke which bad for sixty years lain heavily upon them. As 
yet, however, it was not thought expedient to give any encouragement to 
then' wishes for independence, as the effect might have been to place a chief 
upon the throne who was unable to maintain himself upon it without British 
assistance. The restraint thus exercised was at all events cautious, but it may 
be questioned if it was well judged, as it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
our success, indifferent to it, and thus tended to protract the war. This seems 
to have been the view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as they 
afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refused, and offered to 
recognize the independence of any chief whom the Peguers might appoint to 
ride over them 

The obstacles to operations by land did not apply to those by sea. While 
the expedition was on its way the island of Cheduba had been reduced by a 
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a.ij. is*c party detached for that purpose, and at the end of August a strong division 
sailed for the Tenasserim provinces, which, under the names of Ye, Tavoy, and 
subjugation Mergue, form a narrow but fertile maritime tract stretching along the east 
juj^rim coast of the Bay of Bengali, through six degrees of latitude, from the mouths oi 
the Irawadi to the frontiers of the Molucca peninsula. The towns of Tavov 
and Mergue, and the provinces of which they are the capitals, were speedily 
reduced. The inhabitants of the former cordially assisted in the invasion, and 
after seizing the Burmese governor, made a voluntary surrender. At Mergue 
the resistance was more seeming than real; and after the troops had landed 
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;md stormed the first stockade, all opposition ceased, and the people who had 
at first fled soon returned, and were perfectly reconciled to their new master. 
The resistance in Ye, or ^Bhherst, as it has since been called* was confined 
chiefly to the important town of Martaban, situated in the north on a bay of 
the same name, and either on or within the frontiers of Pegu. As it possessed 
defences of some strength, and was garrisoned by a considerable number of 
Burmese, it was not taken without the combined exertions of the naval and 
the land forces, and the storming of & series of stockades- The importance of 
these conquests was soon felt in more abundant supplies of fresh provisions to 
the troops at Rangoon, and the establishment of comparatively healthy stations 
for the recovery of invalids. 

The Burmese meanwhile were not inactive, and besides keeping up a series 
of petty but harassing manoeuvres, actually ventured on a night assault of the 
British post at the Golden Pagoda. In this attempt they bad no ordinary 
encouragement, for they were headed by leader, part of them said to be 
female, who had succeeded by means of charms and amulets in making them¬ 
selves invulnerable. The loss of twenty of their number having satisfied them 

that the charm had 
somehow or other 
lost its efficacy, they 
decamped in con¬ 
fusion. On the op¬ 
posite side of the 
river at Dalla, where 
a British post bad 
been established, the 
Burmese made a 

BmMFSb War-boat.— From Smc’s Embassy to Avti. bold attempt to Cltt 

off some gun-brigs 

which were anchored in the vicinity. For this purpose they brought down a 
flotilla, which on the first alarm was put to flight, and chased till five of its 
boats were captured. Higher up the river, where the Burmese were understood 
to be busily erecting stockades and preparing fire-rafts, a combined naval and 
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land force succeeded in dislodging them on tlie first onset. These encounters a.d nu . 
proved that the courage of the Burmese had greatly declined, but an event 
now occurred tending greatly to revive it. 

Information having been received in the beginning of October that the s*™.* 
Burmese had taken up a strong position at Kaikloo, about fourteen miles from ££* 
Rangoon, it was determined to dislodge them, and as the Madras native 
infantry were mortified at the subordinate part they had borne in previous 
exploits, this important task was now assigned to them alone. Accordingly, 

Colonel Smith was detached on the 4th with a brigade of. the 3d and 34th 
native infantry, mustering about 300 men, and two howitzers. In the course 
of the evening he arrived at a Burmese entrenchment, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to carry it by escalade, succeeded by means of the howitzers. The 
failure of the escalade was rather ominous, and Colonel Smith, on learning from 
the prisoners that the preparations of the Burmese at Kaikloo were more 
formidable than had been imagined, asked to be reinforced by a detachment of 
Europeans. The commander-in-chief, under the influence of feelings which 
are more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and sent only 
300 Madras infantry, with two additional field-pieces. The whole set out for 
Kaikloo on the morning of the i tb of October. The first obstacles encountered 
were a succession ol breastworks. From the time spent in carrying these by 
storm, it was five in the afternoon before the principal stockade was reached. 

Its right rested on a height crowned with a fortified pagoda. Colonel Smith 
arranged his troops in three columns—the first to attack the stockade in front, 
the second to diverge to the right and attack it in flank, and the third to 
form a reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The first 
column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and was then suddenly- 
assailed with a murderous fire of grape and musketry. Major Wahab, wlio 
commanded, and the leading officers and men, soon fell killed or wounded, aud 
the others, losing their presence of mind. Jay down to avoid the fire. The 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and were in their turn pursued. The second 
column, unable to penetrate the thicket, was in the meantime retracing its 
steps without having effected anything. Under these circumstances Colonel conHsqtwnt 
Smith saw no alternative but retreat. .Fortunately the second eolumn 
arrived in time to prevent the retreat from becoming a complete rout, and the 
whole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a loss of twenty-two killed 
•tod sixty-six wounded, ibis affair, magnified by the Burmese into a great 
victory, revived their spirits, and was exultingly celebrated at the court of Ava. 

No time, however, was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17th of October, 
a force of 420 Europeans and 350 native infantry, with three field-pieces, 
marched against Kaikloo, and had their indignation roused to the highest pitch 
on seeing the bodies of their comrades who fell on tlie 7th hanging from trees 

m horrid states of mutilation. They hastened forward resolved on a sbmal 
Vol. nr. 
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vengeance, but found the works abandoned, and returned to Rangoon without 
seeing an enemy. At the very time when the repulse at Kaikloo was sustained, 
it was partly compensated by the signal defeat of Kye Wungyee, a leading 
member of the Ava ministry, who had taken post at Th&ntalmin, on the Lyne. 
Resides fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun, he was defended by three 
breastworks* behind which stood the principal stockade, constructed of solid 
timber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform carrying small iron and 
wooden guns, and heavier ordnance placed in battery on the solid ground 
below. Formidable as these works appeared, a small naval and military force 
sent against them stormed part with scarcely any loss, and thereby struck such 
terror, that the other part was abandoned after one or two ineffective charges. 

The season for opening the campaign 
was now approaching, and though the 
climate and unwholesome food had pro¬ 
duced so much sickness that not more 
than 1300 Europeans remained fit for 
duty, and the native troops were similarly 
reduced, the prospect of active opera¬ 
tions was hailed with enthusiasm, in the 
full conviction of coming triumphs. 
And yet the circmnstances were such as 
might have appalled them. According 
to prevalent rumour, the King of Ava 
had at last mustered all bis forces for 
a final effort, which was to drive the 
invaders into the sea, or send them off 
in chains to the interior, where ismo- 
miny and torture awaited them. Maha 
Bandoola, the greatest of the Burmese 
warriors, had arrived with his veterans from Araean, and was advancing on 
Rangoon at the head of 60,000 men. Though much of this rumour was justly 
treated as mere gasconade, there was no room to doubt that it was partly true, 
as Maha Bandoola actually made his appearance in the vicinity of the British 
lines in the beginning of December. His army, supported on the right by a 
flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts, extended in a.semicircle from the river 
opposite Dalla, past Kemend me and the Golden Pagoda, and rested with its left 
on Puzendoon creek, about half a mile east of Rangoon. His front, for the most 
part covered by dense jungle, was, where open, protected by* breastworks and 
stockades. The Golden Pagoda, forming the key of the British position, was 



A Kitova wuiiN By 11 ah a Bandoola, 1 

*1 Wif Iu5 [ It- of Doimbew, 


1 hb amt, now in the Tower of London, consists ornamented with a rich gilded arabesque bordering ; 
of a mixture of pi at© and quilted armour—the former the latter composed of crimson velvet, with small 
having a circular breast defence, and all tho pieces studs of metal. The spear shaft is of chased silver* 
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occupied by 300 men of his Majesty’s 38tli, with twenty pieces of artilleiy, a.d. i 8 J 4 . 
while the 2Sth Madras infantry were stationed immediately below. His — 
Majesty’s 13th were posted with some guns along the high ground leading from iwo* 
the pagoda to the town. An old Buddhist convent in front of the lines was held 
by 200 Madras European infantry and some sepoys; and the stockade of R< ’” e ‘*’ n - 
Kemendine, which covered the left rear of the position, by the 26th Madras native 
infantry and a few Madras Europeans. The remainder of the force was placed 
in communication with Rangoon, which, as well as Kemendme, derived impor¬ 
tant additional defence from the shipping. 

During the first week of December, -Malia Bandoola kept his army incessantly o-reatexer- 
employed, both in advancing Iris works and making repeated attempts on the 
Kemendme stockade. Repulse seemed to have no effect in dislodging them, for 
the moment their assailants retired, they returned and resumed their labours. 

By this perseverance they made so much progress, and so annoyed the shipping 
by constant firing and the launching of fire-rafts, that something more than 
desultory efforts seemed necessary, and a general attack was resolved upon. 
Accordingly, while gun-boats sailed up Puzendoon creek to take the Burmese 
in flank, two columns, the one of 1100 men under Major Sale, and the other of 
000 men under Major Walker, moved against their left. . The operation was 
successful, and both columns breaking through the entrenchments drove the 
whole of the enemy’s left from their position, with a heavy loss in men, guns, 
military equipments, and stores. . Maha Bandoola seeming still disposed to 
maintain his right and centre,.another and still greater effort became necessary. 

It was made on the 7th of December, in four columns, and resulted in the com¬ 
plete discomfiture of the whole Burmese army, which fled in complete disorder 
without waiting to be attacked in the entrenchments. JJo hostile foree now 
remained in the vicinity of Rangoon, but it was not long before the Burmese 
again gave proof of their presence and their determination to omit no mode of 
warfare which gave any promise of success. On the 14th of December a con¬ 
flagration, which, from breaking out in different places at once, was evidently 
intentional, laid a great part of Rangoon in ashes; and at the same time intelli¬ 
gence arrived that a force estimated at 20,000 had reached Kokein, only five 
miles to the north, and were busily employed in throwing up strong defences. 

1 heir presence at such a distance was no longer to be tolerated, and therefore, on British 
the 1 5th, the commander-in-chief in person started off with two columns, the right K^td^T ^ 
mustering 600, and the left 800 men. Short as the time had been, the works 
at Kokein had been thrown up with such rapidity, that they embraced a circuit 
of thiee miles, ami consisted of two large and strong stockades situated on the 
flanks, and connected by six circular entrenchments. The attack having been 
so arranged as to commence simultaneously in front and rear, the Burmese were 
completely hemmed in, and both within the stockades and in attempting to 
escape from them suffered a very heavy loss. During this operation the boats 
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of the men-af-war and gun-boats, towed by the Dicma steamer, were employed 
in destroying the enemy's war-boats and fire-rafts. The grand army which 
came to Rangoon for the purpose of either slaughtering the invaders or carrying 
them off in chains* had vanished. Malm B&ndoola, however, was not the man to 
despair prematurely. He had always strenuously advocated the war, and was 
not yet prepared to confess that the only effect of his advice had been to bring 
his country to the brink of rujn, Retiring to Donabew, he immediately began 
to organize a new army, and to entrench it within works stronger and more ex¬ 
tensive than those from which ho had previously been driven While he is thus 
employed i t will be proper to take a survey of the operations in other rpiarters. 

The retirement of Colonel Richards from his advanced position in Assam to 
Gowhatty was immediately followed by the return of the Burmese and the 
renewal of their inroads into the adjacent districts. It was necessary therefore, 
as soon as lie had obtained supplies and reinforcements, to resume the campaign. 
The state of the weather rendering it impossible to proceed at once with his whole 
force, which mustered about 3000 native troops, he was only able towards the 
end of October to send off two detachments by water for the purpose of check¬ 
ing the enemy's depredations. The one detachment under Major Waters, after 
routing a party of Burmese at Rah a Ghowki, proceeded to Nowgong, where the 
Boom Rajah and the governor of Assam had entrenched themselves with 1300 
men. Notwithstanding their superior numbers, they declined the encounter, 
and left him to take undisputed possession of their works. The other detach¬ 
ment, under Major Cooper, proceeded to Caliabav, and found it abandoned. 
Colonel Richards having thus secured two advanced positions, commenced a 
tedious march with the remainder of his force along tlie banks, while his stores 
and baggage were dragged in boats against the current of the Brahmapootra, and 
on the €tli of January, 1825, reached Maura Mukh, about 120 miles beyond 
Gowhatty On the 29th lie arrived at Rangpoor, the capital of Upper Assam, 
situated on the Biklio, a feeder of the Brahmapootra. The fort, consisting of a 
square building of solid masonry, mounted 200 pieces of cannon, and was more¬ 
over rendered difficult of access by two swamps and a ditch. It was defended 
by a strong garrison of Burmese and Assamese, and seemed capable of making 
a vigorous defence. Fortunately violent dissensions prevailed among the 
leaders, and Colonel Richards had no sooner carried a stockade which had been 
erected across the road, and begun to plant a breaching battery, than lie received 
proposals for surrender. The terms as ultimately arranged were that such of 
the garrison m chose might retire peaceably within the Burmese territories, 
and such as were willing to submit might remain in Assam, At first about 
9000 persons, including women and children, began their departure for the 
Burmese frontiers, but many soon repented, and the number of emigrants was 
greatly diminished. With the surrender of Rangpoor, Assam ceased to he the 
scene of further hostilities, and became a British province. 
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When the obstacles which threatened the success of the expedition to Ran- A . n . 18 ». 
goon became known at Calcutta, it was determined to fit out two considerable “ 
armaments for an overland invasion of Ava, the one to penetrate through Two*,™* 
Kachar and Munipoov into the valley of the Ningtee, a tributary of the Ira- *2“* 
wadi, aud the other, starting from Chittagong, to cross the mountains between AT "‘ 
Aracan and Ava, and ultimately form a junction with the army from Rangoon. 

The Kachar division, mustering upwards of 7000 men, commanded by Colonel 
Shuldham, assembled on the Sylhet frontier toward the end of 1824. As the 
Burmese had retired from Kachar, and had full occupation in Pegu, there was 
no reason to apprehend any direct resistance. There were physical obstacles, 
however, of a very formidable nature, and these unfortunately, from the same 
ignorance and rashness which characterized all the initiatory movements in the 
Burmese war, had been in a great measure overlooked. The very first march Framing, 
could not be accomplished till a road had been made by the pioneers, with KachL 
infinite labour, from Bhadrapoor to Banskandy. The distance to Munipoor r< ’™ 
was still ninety miles of one of the most rugged tracts that was ever travelled, 
presenting a succession of steep hills clothed with dense forests, water-courses 
with high and precipitous banks, and occasional flats of deep plashy mire. 

The pioneers succeeded in cutting a foot-way of about forty miles, but it was 
only labour in vain, as neither artillery nor loaded cattle could pass along it. 

After the month of February and March. 1825, had been spent in a vain endea¬ 
vour to overcome these obstacles, they were pronounced insurmountable, and 
tlie prosecution of the invasion by Kachar was in consequence abandoned. 

The Aracan armament, mustering about 11,000 men. under the command of n, e ,\ n ™ 
Brigadier-general Morrison, assembled at Chittagong. The preparations for it fwoe 
had been dilatory, and accompanied with circumstances of an ominous descrip¬ 
tion. The aversion of the sepoys, particularly those of Bengal, to a sea voyage 
has already been mentioned. As this aversion seemed not to be overcome, 
government yielded to it, and resolved to substitute a tedious and difficult march 
by land for the far cheaper and more expeditious sea route For this purpose 
several sepoy regiments were ordered eastward from the north-western pro¬ 
vinces. During their march a very unusual number of desertions took place, 
and it became obvious that tlie aversion of the sepoys was not merely to the 
sea voyage, but to employment at all in the Burmese war. They had heard of 
the disaster which had befallen Captain Notou's detachment at Ramoo, and 
they regarded the Burmese with terror, as a kind of magicians who could render 
themselves invulnerable. Thus overcome by superstitious aud unmanly fears 
they were determined not to go to Aracan if they could possibly avoid it. All 
therefore that they wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to mismanagement on the part of their superiors, they had no 
difficulty in finding it Three native regiments, the 26th, 47th, and 62d, cantoned 
at Barrackpoor, were under orders for Aracan. They had received the intimation 
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a i>. 1324 . with murmurs, complaining witli some sliow of reason that they did not pos- 
_ sess and were unable to procure the necessary means of transport. The sepoy 
(.'•Nnpinjtits carried liis knapsach, containing his linen, and various small articles, and sixty 
|f,[3’ !S rounds of ammunition, but in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of 
armament. ^ cum v jei - e d himself with various culinary articles, as a plate, a water- 

pot, a boiler, a frying pan, and a cup. These articles, all of brass, weighed 
about twenty-two lbs., and could only be conveyed by hiring or purchasing 
bullocks for the purpose. This expense, probably because it was considered 
to be one of his own creating, was thrown upon himself, and was usually borne 
without grumbling. In the present instance, however, the circumstances were 
of an exceptional nature, and he not unreasonably expected that allowance 
would be made for them. The commissariat, in supplying its own demands, had 
nearly swept Bengal of all its available cattle, and none could be obtained by 
the sepoys except at extravagant rates. When the fact was represented at 
head-quarters, on the part of the 47th regiment, which was to be the first to 
march, the answer returned was that the sepoys must provide themselves as 
usual. The mutinous spirit which previously existed now threw off restraint, 
and at private meetings held within the lines, the sepoys bound themselves by 
oath not to march unless their pay was increased and carriage supplied To 
remove or allay the discontent. Colonel Cartwright, in command of the regi¬ 
ment, made some purchases of bullocks at bis own expense, and government 
offered advances of money; but the men having been furnished with a real 


grievance, under cover of which they might disguise, and at the same time give 
effect to their cowardly fears of the Burmese, refused to part with it. In fact 
the grievance had been practically removed, for two days before the final orders 
to march were given, “the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient 
and ready,” and the only tiling that can be said in justification or palliation of 
the continued insubordination is, that having been allowed to proceed so far it 
Could not now be suppressed, 

open mutiny Colonel Cartwright, having in vain exerted himself to restore discipline, 
Bqiigui 1 *'* sought the advice of his superior officer General Dalzell, who proceeded to 
native in- (Calcutta to consult with Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief On his 

fauti'y" , til 

return General Dakell gave orders that the 47th regiment should appear on 
parade in marching order on the 1st of November. About a third ot the whole 
obeyed, but the rest assembling tumultuously in the adjacent lines, threatened 
to fire upon them it' they stirred, while all the attempts made by Genera! 
Dalzell and the other officers to bring the mutineers to a sense of duty were 
met with clamour and menace. They were, therefore, of necessity left to take 
their own course till effectual means of coercion could be provided During the 
day and the following night they continued in the same excited and tumultu¬ 
ous state, and on being made acquainted with the arrival of the com rn under- 
in-chief, sent a petition to hint Captain Macau, who was employed to translate 
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it, appended to his translation the following note:—“The original of this 
petition is written in a most barbarous and unintelligible manner. No regard 
is paid to spelling, grammar, or idiom 1 am therefore doubtful if I have 
expressed the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, and I am con¬ 
vinced that they have themselves not done so. Those parts, however (such as 
the third paragraph), on which I have doubts are the least important*” The 
petition certainly justifies Captain Macan’s account of it, and requires a very 
wide interpretation, but it is scarcely possible to suppose that it does not con¬ 
tain any statement of what the mutineers really wanted. Now it is remark¬ 
able that the document, though long enough to have enumerated a large list of 
grievances, makes no mention whatever of those to which their conduct lias 
usually been ascribed. It says nothing of irregular promotions, which are said 
to have offended them* nor of the difficulty of procuring bullocks tor transport* 



Tut River Hqoghly, near B arrack room — From Har dtng a^ Recollocttaffl of India. 


and confines itself almost entirely to one single topic. “The case,” it says, is 
this:—“The soubahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, &c., they were 
going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, and he told all the 
sepoys that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink.” To 
this, according to the petition, the sepoys replied “that they never could put 
their feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this 
reason all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and toolsee (sacred basil), that 
they would never put their feet in a ship; and every gentleman knows that 
when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand, he will sacrifice his 
life. In this way the regiment, &c., pledged themselves. This which is written 
is our representation.” After complaining of the soubahdar and havildar for 
having stated to Colonel Cartwright that the regiment was ready to inarch* 
“whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance,” the petition concludes 
thus:—“Now you are master of our lives; what you order we will do, but 
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we will not go on board ship, nor will we march for that purpose. Formerly 
our name was good, but it lias now become bad; our wish is therefore that our 
names be effaced, and that every man may return to bis home.” From these 
quotations it is obvious that what the petitioners really demanded was that 
they should either he exempted from serving in the Burmese war or discharged. 
The answer to the petition was that it had never been intended to send them 
by sea, hut that no regard could he had to soldiers in actual rebellion, anil the 
first and only thing they had to do was to lay down their arms without stipu- 
lating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to be infected, the suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiny could not be expected from them, and therefore two of the 
king's regiments—the royals and the 47th—with a detachment of horse 
artillery, and a troop of the governor-general's body-guard, had been brought 
to Barrackpoor for that purpose. Early on the morning of* the 2d of 
November, these troops were drawn up perpendicularly to the sepoy lines, the 
artillery a little to the rear. The mutinous regiment, the native 47th, was 
formed in front of the lines, and to the left, in the rear of them, the 20th and 
623, the two other native regiments which were under orders to march. 
About twenty men of the 2Gth, and above 100 of the 62d, had joined the 4/tli, 
and stood along with it to share its fate. Before the final step was taken Sir 
Edward Paget deputed the quarter-master general, the adjutant-general, Colonel 
Galloway, the commander of the rebellious regiment, and Captain Macau of the 
16th lancers, as interpreter, to explain his answer to the petition, and make the 
mutineers fully aware of the perilous position in which they stood. ihe 
native officers had previously withdrawn, and left them to themselves. After 
some expostulation, which they met only with clamour and symptoms of 
increasing violence, they were told that their fate depended on obeying the 
orders about to be given by the adjutant-general. His first was “ order arms \ m 
it was instantly obeyed; the second was w ground arms; ” it was met with loud 
murmurs and vociferations, and obeyed, it is said, only by a single individual. 
The artillery immediately opened fire, and the mutineers, though possessed 
each of forty rounds of ammunition, instead of employing it in resistance, at 
once broke, threw down their arms, and fled. In rushing across the parade- 
ground, several were shot by the infantry, or cut down by a charge of the 
body-guard, still more fell in the pursuit, or perished “in the river which skirts 
the plain of Barrackpoor on the north. At first the number of killed was 
stated at nearly 200, but this appears to have been an exaggeration, as only 
eleven bodies were found in the lines and on the parade-ground. Of the many 
who were made prisoners, and afterwards tried by native courts-martial, some 
ringleaders were hanged, and others condemned to hard labour in irons. A 
more lenient course was ultimately adopted, and all those detained in custody 
were liberated The native officers, on the assumption that they must have 
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known of the mutiny, and perhaps encouraged it, were dismissed the service, ad, im. 
and the name of the 47th Bengal native infantry was erased from the army 
list. The stem course adopted was successful, and the mutinous spirit, which 
had already infected two other regiments and might soon have been much more 
widely spread, disappeared. 

From the account which has been given of this mutiny, it seems impossible officii 
to deny that part of the blame must be borne by the military authorities, ^ 
When the difficulty of procuring the necessary bullocks for transport was repre- 
seated to them, and not denied, it was, to say the least, harsh and inconsiderate, 
simply to reply in effect that they neither could nor would assist in obviating 
it. It is true, that they afterwards came forward and offered to advance the 
necessary funds, hut by this very act they pronounced their own condemnation. 

If there was any propriety in the advance, it ought to have been offered at the 
time when assistance was requested, and not delayed till it could only be 
regarded as a concession made under pressure to mutineers. At the same time, it is 
perfectly plain that the refusal of assistance, however much it may have inflamed 
the mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not originate it. The sepoys 
were determined from the first not to go to Amcan unless under compulsion. 

They began accordingly with swearing “by the Ganges water and toolsee that 
they would never put their feet in a ship/' When this oath proved unavailing 
from its having been determined to send them by land, their reluctance took a 
di Afferent form, and they began to clamour for additional allowances and pay* 
Pretexts, in short, more or less plausible never would have been wanting, as the Ttweni.^of 
men, without having made up their minds to actual resistance, were bent on 
shunning a service which they both feared and detested. The court of inquiry, 
which afterwards reported on the mutiny, take a different, and we cannot help 
thinking, a very preposterous view of the subject. According to them, the 
mutiny was an " ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without the 
means of doing so" and they “do not hesitate to believe that, in spite of every 
other discouraging circumstance, if the means of carriage had been forthcoming 
at the proper period, and in proportion adequate to the necessities of men 
marching on such an arduous and trying service, none of the other points of 
complaint would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment would now have 


been contending against the enemies of the state/' The eourt of inquiry, when 
they apeak thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys to 
the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly represent the want 
of bullock transport as the cause of a mutinous spirit which existed, and had 
been manifested by the prevalence of desertion, before this want was known, 
The opinion of Sir 1 Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, though it was 
scouted at the time, will now, when It can be read by the light of subsequent 
events, be treated with more respect. Giving evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of discipline in the native Indian army, he 
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A U.IS 25 . says: “ It is impossible for me to conceal from tlie committee that there is a 
“ great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least in that I had the opportunity 
[usubonii- of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
Beng^ 111 independence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with 
Rrmy ' onv ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it 
myself, and had the proofs before me of that spirit; and I have reason to think, 
from what I have subsequently beard, that it is by no means subsiding” 

Departure of When the mutiny at Barrackpoor was suppressed, all the obstacles to the 
completion of the expedition against Aracan were removed. It consisted, as 
already mentioned, of a land army of about 11,000 men 3 commanded by General 
Morrison, and composed of his Majesty's 44th and 54th regiments, the 20tl\ 7 
42d, 49th, and 02d Bengal native infantry, the 10th and TGth Madras native 
infantry, the Mug levy, and some local horse, with details of arfcilleiy and 
pioneers. For the conveyance of troops and supplies along the shore, and to 
co-operate in the reduction of maritime tracts and islands, it was accompanied 
by a flotilla commanded by Commodore Hayes, and consisting of the Vestal 
Bombay cruiser, the Company's surveying ships Research and Investigator, 
the armed steamer Pluto, five gun-brigs, with the ketch bomb-vessel, four gun- 
pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, each carrying a twelve-pounder carronade, 
besides transports and country boats. In addition to the ordinary crews, the 
flotilla carried 600 marines. Owing to various causes of delay, General llonison 
was unable to move from Chittagong till the beginning of January, 1825, but 
it was expected that he would soon be able to make up for lost time, as it was 
known that in consequence of the withdrawal of Maha Bandoola with Ms army, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of Sir Archibald Campbell, there was 
now no Burmese force in Aracan capable of encountering him. The existence 
of an enemy far more formidable than the Burmese was again in a great 
measure overlooked. 

rhjfticfti Aracan stretches nearly 300 miles from north to south along the eastern 

AnS™? f shore of the Bay of Bengal On the east, the Yumadong Mountains, which 

have an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet, separate it from Burmah and 
Pegu. These mountains, and the streams which flow from them, give it its 
peculiar physical features. In the north, where their distance from the coast 
is greatest, they leave a width of about ninety miles, but in proceeding south¬ 
wards the space between them and the coast gradually narrows, till at last 
they leave no interval at all, and terminate on the shore in Cape Negrais, In 

the southern half of Aracan, the mountains come so close to the shore as to 

leave no room for the development of any streams exceeding mere mountain 
torrents; but in the northern half, above the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
the breadth is not only sufficient to furnish supplies to larger streams, but 
being intersected longitudinally by lower ridges parallel to the principal range, 
is divided by them into several long valleys, each of which forms the basin of a 
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considerable river. Of these rivers, -which, in consequence of the configuration a.d. \m. 
now described, necessarily flow southward, the principal are the Myoo, the 
K&ladyne or Aracan, and the Lemyo. They have each a course of about 150 
miles, are on an average not more than twenty miles distant from each other. A^m. 
and approaching still nearer In the lower pari of their course, have a common 
embouchure in Hunter’s Bay, where they communicate by various channels, 
and form numerous small islands. Most of the coast is in like manner skirted 
with islands, but of these, the only two whose magnitude entitles them to 
notice, are Bansee and Cheduba From the Naaf, which forms the boundary 
between Chittagong and Aracan, the coast is lined by shoals, which sometimes 
stretch two or three miles from the shore; and indented by numerous bays and 
creeks, mostly formed by the torrents which, rushing down from the neigh* 
bouring mountains, take the nearest course to the sea The interior is even 
more forbidding than the coast, presenting a succession of rugged heights, 
separated by deep ravines, or of marshy flats. In both cases, lofty forests or 
dense jungle render any routes that can be taken difficult in the extreme, 
and poison the atmosphere, particularly at the commencement and cessation of 
the rains, so as to make it absolutely pestilential 

General Morrison, in order to avoid the apparently insurmountable obstacles Proceeding* 
to his passage through the interior of the country, resolved to pursue a route can force, 
as near as possible to the coast, hoping that lie would thus be able to avail 
himself of the assistance of the flotilla in the conveyance of stores, and in facili¬ 
tating the passage of troops across the mouths of rivers. Having, on the 1st of 
February, reached the estuary of the Naafr he sent a detachment across it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but was not able to transport the main body of the 
army before the 12tli. As a great part of the cattle necessary for transport 
had not yet arrived, he was obliged to leave most of the baggage and stores 
at Mangdoo, under charge of a division, and continued his march southward to 
the estuary of the Myoo, or Tek Myoo. It was more than three miles in 
width, and, owing to various causes of delay, was not finally crossed till a 
whole mouth had elapsed The army then encamped at Chankrain, situated 
on a branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by loaded boats to within a 
few miles of Aracan, the capital* To effect its capture was now the great 
object of the expedition. At first it seems to have been intended to approach 
it by water, and Commodore Hayes having entered the mouth of the Koladyne 
with the flotilla toward the end pf February, liad ascended to a place called 
Kiung-pala, Here his further progress was obstructed by a stockade, which, 
after he had sustained some loss in an ineffectual attempt to force it, compelled 
him to return. The land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, and the 
army, on the 20th of March, began to move upwards, following the direction of 
the river. No enemy appeared, and even at Kiung-pala, the stockade which 
had baffled Commodore Hayes was found abandoned On the 26th, and the 
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day following some resistance was offered at two places where stockades had 
been erected, but it was easily overcome, and the army advancing without 
opposition, arrived on the 29th at the foot of a range of hills about 400 feet 
high, which encircle and completely command the capital, situated in the plain 
below. Here it seemed that no further advance would be permitted, as the 
summit of the hills was strongly stockaded, and a Burmese force, estimated at 
0000 men, stood ready to defend ft Formidable as the works appeared, it was 
determined at once to assault them. This rash resolution was punished by a 
repulse. The assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a murderous 
fire, and volleys of heavy stones rolled down upon them, and after an ineffectual 
struggle, they were compelled to retire with considerable loss. After tins severe 
lesson greater caution was used. On the 30th f the guns brought into position 
opened a brisk fire on the stockades, and on the evening of the 31st, a detach¬ 
ment succeeded, by a circl’d tons movement, in gaining the heights without 
l^ rng discovered. On the 1st of April, the Burmese, while assailed as before 
in front, lost all presence of mind on being attacked also in flank, and fled, 
leaving A mean an easy capture. The subjugation of the rest of the country 
was easily accomplished. 

According to the original plan, General Morrisons next object was to 
co-operate with the army on the Irawadb Here again, owing to ignorance 
of the geography of the country, or rather to an infatuated neglect of informa¬ 
tion which had been communicated—and the truth or falsehood of which might 
easily have been verified—the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, by which a 
very extensive trade between Burmah and Aracan was carried on, was over¬ 
looked, and one beset with insuperable difficulties selected. To reconnoitre, and 
if possible attempt this pass, Major Bueke, at the bead of a detachment, proceeded 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains, about seventy miles S.S.E. of Aracan. 
After four marches up the rugged ascent, the troops arrived in a state of com¬ 
plete exhaustion at Thantabain, on the Burman frontier, but it was only to learn 
that the enemy, posted in force, were waiting to dispute their further progress. 
Hitherto it had been almost impossible to advance unopposed. What, then, 
would it be to attempt it with an enemy in front? Major Bucke, influenced by 
this consideration, and the inefficient state to which fatigue and privation had 
reduced bis detachment, immediately began to retrace Iris steps. Had he. 
instead of attempting the ascent at Talak, only continued his march about ten 
miles farther to the south-east, he would have found the pass erf Aeng lying 
open and wide to receive him. The failure of the expedition was not the worst 
of the evils which could be traced to ignorance of the Aeng Pass. The main 
army left in Aracan, made no other effort to co-operate with Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and remained only to pine away and perish by disease. Its ravages 
were indeed fearful. When the rainy reason terminated, a fourth of the whole 
army had died, and more than half the survivors were in hospital From such 
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an army nothing further was to be expected, and nothing remained but to avoid a.d. isk. 
its total annihilation by withdrawing it from the pestilential atmosphere of the 
capital, and sending its scanty remnants to recruit at different stations on the 
coast which had proved comparatively healthy. It is now time to return to 
the army at Rangoon, on whose unaided exertions the success of the war seemed 
now to depend. 

After the capture of the stockades at lvokein the condition of the British p ”*’ 0Bed in_ 

p ii , dependence 

forces had greatly improved The return of the healthy season had arrested 
the progress of disease, reinforcements had arrived, and the population, whose 
desertion of their houses had added greatly to the difficulties of the campaign, were 
rapidly returning. It has been already mentioned that some overtures which 
the Peguers made with a view to secure their future independence were not 
encouraged, because it was feared that the British government might be called 
upon for a guarantee, which might produce disagreeable entanglements. A 
new policy was now inaugurated, and in order to give additional confidence to 
the returning inhabitants. Sir Archibald Campbell issued a proclamation in 
which, alter asking u What folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposi¬ 
tion to the British arms?" and reminding them of the oppression and tyranny 
which they had for a long time endured “by the cruel and brutal conduct of 
the Burmese government/' and contrasting their wretched position with the 
“comfort and happiness" of the Tenasserim provinces, * ! now under the pro¬ 
tection of the English flag," he concluded thus: “Choose from among yourselves 
a chief and I will acknowledge him.”’ There were obstacles, however, which 
made it difficult for the Peguers to take advantage of the pledge thus given 
them. Their ancient ruling dynasty was extinct, and before there was any 
prospect of a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, and 
determined to renounce “the present benefit/' in order to avoid “the eventual 
inconvenience of encouraging the people to recover their independence. 

Difficulty ot conveyance and deficiency of supplies had at one time disposed planar 
Sir Archibald Campbell to meditate an entirely new line of operations. The 
alternative he proposed was, to proceed to Martaban and thence march on Ava 
through Old Pegu, or to re-embark the troops, and re-land them in Aracan, with 
the view of penetrating into the heart of the Burman empire through some pass 
of the l umadong Mountains. Fortunately government discountenanced both 
proposals, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original design. 
Accordingly, as soon as his arrangements were completed, he left a garrison in 
Rangoon, and formed his army into three divisions:—the first, of 2400 men, 
under his own immediate command; the second, of 1200. under Brigadier-general 
Cotton; and the third, of 000, under Major Sale. The last division sailed to 
Cape Negrais, and after destroying some batteries which the Burmese had 
erected there, ascended the Bassein to the town of same name. The Burmese 
having set it on fire and abandoned it. Major Sale attempted to follow on 
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derous materials, the arm} 7 with its equipments were safely landed on the right 
bank. On the 18th the retrograde movement was resumed, and on the 25th, 
after a march, during which it was necessary to cut a pathway through thickets 
of intricate jungle, Donahew was reached. 

Sir Archibald Campbell having taken up his position above the works, 
while the flotilla which had brought up General Cottons division was below, 
it became necessary to open a communication. Tins was gallantly effected by 
the flotilla, which, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river and 
ran the gauntlet of all the guns which the enemy could bring to bear upon it, 
without sustaining any serious damage. Dining this achievement the Burmese, 
as if to show what they too were capable of, ventured on a vigorous sortie. 
It was headed by seventeen elephants, each carrying five or six men, armed 
with gin gab and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, and dense 
masses of infantry. It was a vain bravado on the part of the Burmese, and 
cost them dear. As they approached, a well-directed fire of artillery and 
musketry threw their ranks into confusion. The elephants becoming unmanage¬ 
able, or deprived of their drivers, who had been shot down, fled into the adjoin¬ 
ing thicket, the horse followed, and the foot made the best of their way back 
into the stockade. In the subsequent operations, so little courage and skill 
were displayed by the defenders, that the assailants had a comparatively easy 
task to perform. Maha Bandoola had been killed by a rocket or the bursting 
of a shell, and the Burmese troops, thus deprived of the only leader in whom 
they had confidence, refused to continue the struggle. On the 3d of April, when 
the guns and heavy mortars which had been placed in battery opened their 
tiie, no answer was made from the stockade, and its defenders were discovered 
in full retreat through the adjoining jungle. No further explanation was 
necessary, and the whole works were taken possession of without more 
resistance. 

The only obstacle to an advance into the interior being thus removed, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, now strengthened by his other divisions, and by additional 
reinforcements from Rangoon, resigned his march. The Prince of Thamwadi. the 
brother of the Burmese sovereign, who had assumed the command, had succeeded 
in collecting a considerable force, but was evidently determined to rest satisfied 
with the defensive, regularly retiring as the British advanced Thus allowed to 
march without encountering any opposition, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
within thirty miles of Frame, when a British soldier, who had been made 
prisoner by the Burmese, arrived hi his camp, with a letter addressed to him 
by two of the atwen-wuns, or royal councillors. It attributed the war which 
had interrupted the ancient friendship of the two states to the conduct of a 
certain paltry chief, and proposed that a negotiation might be opened for the 
restoration of peace. The answer returned was, that the British army 
was advancing to Prome, and that its commander-in-chief, on arriving there, 
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would very willingly listen to any overtures that had peace for their object, A«mm 
The atwen-wuns had hoped that the proposal to negotiate would induce the 
British commander to desist from advancing, and on finding the contrary, ceased c*pt«w*r 
to make any further communication. On the 25th of April Protne, which, 
in the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell was so strong by nature and 
art, that a garrison of 1000 men might have successfully defended it. against 
ten times that number, was entered without opposition. 

Though the Burmese, by their lame abandonment of Prome, seemed at first 
sight to have given up the contest in despair, they afterwards resumed new 
courage, and began to make large levies of troops- In this manner they 
collected a force of about 52,000 men. Of these about 20,000 were assembled at 
Mead&y, on the Irawadi. forty miles due north of Prome, under Mimiabo, a half 



brother of the king, 
and 12,000 at Tonglio, 
eighty miles to the 
E.N.E.* while the re¬ 
maining 20,000 were 
stationed principally 
at Pagalim, Melloon, 
and Patanagoh. To 
oppose all these troops 
Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell had under his 
coin m an d only 5 00 0 
men, of whom nearly 
a half were Euro¬ 
peans. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the vast disparity 
of numbers, past ex¬ 
perience justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for many 
reasons, of which the enormous expense was one of the strongest, the supreme 
government were urgent for an early termination of hostilities* Not long, 
therefore, after he had established his head-quarters at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell took the initiative in negotiation, by addressing a letter to the Bur¬ 
mese ministers, stating that he was empowered to conclude a peace, and inviting 
them to save their country from the calamities which a continuance of the war 
would certainly bring upon it. A favourable answer was immediately returned^ 
and the British commander, waiving the point of etiquette, which he would have 
shown more judgment in maintaining, sent a mission to the camp of Mimiabo, 
when lie might have insisted on receiving one, 
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of one month was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Sir Archibald 
Campbell and the Kye Wungyee, one of the principal of the Burmese ministers, 
were to meet and arrange the definitive conditions of peace. 

On the 2d of October, the day fixed for the meeting, the commissioners, 
Sir Archibald Campbell and Si]' James Brisbane, the British admiral in the 
Indian seas, on the one side, and the Kye Wungyee and Lamain Wun on 
the other, each party attended by a personal suite, and escorted by 1000 
picked men, encamped on the plain of Naibenzik, about a mile asunder. About 
midway between, a lotoo, or hall of audience, on the model of that at Ava, 
had been erected. In all the preliminary arrangements the utmost care had 
been taken to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, and this was now- 
carried so far, that both parties, by previous agreement, started from their 
encampments at the very same moment, and met together in front of the iotoo. 
‘'Shaking of hands/’ says Major Snodgrass, 1 “and every demonstration of 
amicable feeling having passed, the parties entered the house, and sat down 
on two rows of chairs fronting each other; the wungyees and their suite, in 
all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain of nobility, and dressed in their splendid 
court dresses, evidently doing grievous penance in seats they were never accus¬ 
tomed to, that no difference might appear, even in the most trifling particular 
between the parties; and so observing and tenacious were they on this point, 
that scarcely a movement could be made without a corresponding one on their 
side/ 1 On proceeding to business, the terras proposed evidently disconcerted 
them. Sir Archibald Campbell demanded that the King of Ava should cede 
Aracan, abstain from interference with Assam. Kachan and Mimipoor, and pay 
two crores of rupees (£2,000,000 sterling) as the expenses of the war, one half 
immediately, and the remainder at an earl}' date, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
Tenasserim provinces being in the meantime retained as security. The 
Burmese commissioners declared that these rigorous demands had taken them 
completely by surprise, and after arguing strenuously against them, as neither 
just nor generous, proposed an extension of the armistice till the 2d of Novem¬ 
ber, that they might have an opportunity of submitting them to the king. It 
was evident from what passed, that the Burmese would not make the conces¬ 
sions demanded without another struggle, hut as the season for opening a 
new campaign had not yet arrived, the extension of the armistice was readily 
granted A few days before it expired, a letter arrived from the Burmese 
commissioners, intimating the final determination of the court of Ava, in the 
following terms:—“If yon sincerely want peace, and our former friendship 
re-established according to Butman custom, empty your hands of what you 
have, and then if you ask it, we will be on friendly terms with you, and send 
our petition for the release of your English prisoners, and send them down to 

1 Xarrcttxvc of the Burmese War, by Major Snodgrass, military secretary to tlie commander of tlio oxpedi* 
tiois, p. 215. 
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you. However* after the termination of the armistice between us, if you show a.ium. 
any inclination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or any 
territory from us, you are to consider our friendship at an end. This is Barman 
custom/' 

The Burmese, as soon as they had indignantly rejected the terms proposed Bamiptian 

^ a . r of hostilities, 

by Sir Archibald Campbell lost no time in preparing for the resumption of hos- 
t.ilities, and began to advance upon Prome. A considerable body took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles distant, and by commanding the country on 
tlie right flank of the British army, threatened to give great annoyance. In 
order to dislodge them, Brigadier-general M'Dowall was detached on the 
evening of the 15th of November, with four regiments of Madras native 
infantry, disposed in three columns—the first under liis own immediate com¬ 
mand, to attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in front, 



P ftsym, from the Uuight*.—From a sketch by Lieutenant Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, 


while the third moved to the eastward, The columns, from marching separ- A J Tnfr t,f 

Batigaoii, 

ately over ground covered with marsh and jungle, could not communicate, and 
lost sight of each other. The brigadier arrived first Though he had no 
breachmg-guns, and knew nothing of the other columns, lie rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. This precipitation cost him his life* Alter he had 
fallen, and most of the other officers were disabled by the murderous fire of 
the enemy, the assailants were compelled to retreat, pursued to within nine 
miles of Prome. The second column was not more fortunate, and after attack¬ 
ing a strong stockade, the fire from which nearly annihilated the advance, 
retired with so much precipitation that they were obliged to abandon their 
wounded. The third column escaped disaster by retreating as soon as there 
was reason to believe that the others had failed* The total loss in killed* 
wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 

The Burmese, greatly encouraged by this success, were confident that under 
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the leadership of an old retired veteran, of the name of Maha Nemyo, who had 
achieved it for them, they would yet compel the British to abandon Frame, 
To put this to the proof, they advanced nearer and nearer, till they were only 
a few miles distant. Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes of turning their 
new confidence to account, and by throwing up earthworks and entrench¬ 
ments, as if he were afraid of an attack, endeavoured to tempt them to become 
the assailants. The Burmese, however, were not to be allured from their usual 
mode of fighting, and continued to make their approaches with such an union 
of caution and perseverance, that it became necessary for the British once 
more to assume the offensive. Accordingly, on the 1st of December, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of Prome, marched 
out with the remainder of his force in two divisions* the one under himself, 
and the other under General Cotton, The second division arriving first, imme¬ 
diately stormed and carried the works which the enemy had constructed on 
the Nawain, a stream which runs past Prome before joining the Irawadi- 
Within the stockades were found 300 dead, including the veteran Maha 
Nemyo, This was by no means the whole of the Burmese loss, for the first 
division having arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain, as they were 
abandoning the stockades, intercepted them in their Bight, and added greatly 
to the slaughter. The enemy’s left having been thus destroyed, the next move¬ 
ment was directed against their centre at Napadi, where Kyc W ungyee com¬ 
manded, and had advantageously stockaded himself on a series of heights. 
These, after the flotilla had sailed up the river, and taken up a position which 
enabled it to throw shells and rockets into tile stockades on either bank, were 
gallantly carried by a detachment under Colonel Sale, who, having gained the 
summit without firing a shot, drove the Burmese from their entrenchments, 
and pursued them from bill to hill, till the whole position, embracing an extent 
of two miles, was secured. The enemy’s right, which followed the Ira wadi to 
Padong, was still entire, but General Cotton having crossed the river, succeeded, 
without much difficulty, in breaking it up, by carrying the works on the banks, 
and also a strong stockade at some distance in the interior. 

During this campaign the Burmese had depended much on the aid of tribu¬ 
tary tribes dwelling to the north of Ava, and known by the common name of 
Sham, These, so long as the cause seemed hopeful, had easily been induced 
to take an active part in the war. The late defeats, however, had completely 
altered their views, and they at once returned to their own country. The 
court of Ava, thus brought again to the brink of ruin, saw no hope of escape 
except in negotiation. On the 2Gth of December, when the British force had 
reached Meaday, and were preparing for a further advance, a flag of truce 
arrived, with a message from the Burmese commander. It stated that furl 
powers had been received from the court to conclude a treaty, and proposed 
that deputies should be sent to arrange the conditions. The British commander 
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consented as before, but in the meantime continued his march in the direction a.d. im. 
of the capital On the 28th, the Burmese commander sent another message, 
proposing that the commissioners should meet to conclude the treaty on the A definitive 

r r 0 t ** tpatyexe* 

26th of January. As the proposal of this distant day was accompanied with a emod, tmt 
request for an interim suspension of hostilities, it was evident that nothing 
but delay was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that could 
be obtained was, that hostilities should be momentarily suspended, to allow 
the commissioners to meet in a boat, which was for that purpose anchored 
in the middle of the river. The meeting took place on the 80th, and after 
a good deal of discussion, which resulted in a considerable modification of the 
terms originally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally executed on the 
3d of January, 1826. The result was as before. To give time for ratifica¬ 
tion, and on a promise that the British prisoners would be immediately sent 
down from Ava, and a first instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, a 
short armistice was agreed to* It was to terminate on the 18th of January, 
and on the day immediately preceding, a deputation arrived. They brought 
neither the ratified treaty, nor the money nor the prisoners, and simply 
requested a prolongation of the time. This was at once declined, and on the 
18th, a British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to offer the option 
of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating the entrenchments at 
Melloon, situated across the river, directly opposite to the British camp at 
Patanagoli, by sunrise on tbe 20th. As they could not or would not comply 
with either alternative, hostilities recommenced* 

During the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly to observe its 
conditions, had secretly strengthened them works and obtained r einf orcements, 
and they now stood ready with an army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once 
more for victory. On the 19 th the British batteries opened their fire, and the 
troops having crossed under cover of it, in two divisions, the one above and the 
other below, the Burmese hardly waited to be attacked, and made off with 
such celerity that it was in vain attempted to intercept their retreat Within 
the works were found a great number of guns, and large supplies of ammunition 
and grain. Though thus again defeated with an ease which must have convinced 
the Burmese of their utter inability to continue the contest, the terms demanded, 
and more especially the payment of money was felt by them to be so humili¬ 
ating, that when a military chief came, forward and pledged himself to expel 
the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The utmost force which could now 
be assembled did not exceed 16,000 men, but these seemed quite sufficient to 
the boasting chief Zay-ya-thuyan, alias Nuring Phuring, “Prince of Sunset/' 
who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of the commanders, 
assured the king that he might confidently calculate on very different results. 

His Burmese majesty must have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at 
the very time when the Prince of Sunset was invested with the chief command, 
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a. a im. an attempt was made to renew tlie negotiations, by employing as deputies for 
that purpose Mr. Price, an American missionary resident at Ava, and Mr. Sn oil- 
grass, tlie surgeon of the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

Mnr Motto The British army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th of February 
within five miles of Pagahm, an ancient city, which boasted of having been 
the capital of tlie Barman empire during the period of its greatest prosperity - 
Beliind its brick wall, though ruinous, the Prince of Sunset might have found 
r^ood cover, had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of timidity. Instead 
of entrenching himself within stockades, according to the Burmese mode oi 
fighting, he had drawn up his army in the open field, and along the sides of a, 
pathway leading through a thicket of prickly jungle. Indeed, what had he to 
fear if he was the consummate warrior he believed himself to be, while his force 
was at least tenfold more numerous than that opposed to him? Owing to tlie 
absence of two regiments employed in foraging, Sir Archibald Campbell could 
not muster more than 1300 fighting men. With this small body he moved to tlie 
attack on the morning of the 9th of February, and with very little difficulty 
cleared the field. Kuring Pinning hastened off with such rapidity that he was 
the first to bear to Ava the tidings of his own defeat. The object of all this 
haste was to solicit a new army, with which he would at once return and expel 
the invaders, but the court had had enough ol him, and not satisfied with 
driving him con turn eliously from the presence, put him to death that very 7 
evening. 

Negotiation* Tlie employment of the Prince of Sunset had been the last effort of despair, 
r > 3 and it soon became evident that the resources of the Burmese empire were 

insufficient to prevent a mere handful of British soldiers from penetrating 500 
miles into the interior of the country, and compelling the capital to surrender 
to them at discretion. After halting five days at Pagahm, Sir Archibald 
Campbell resumed his march, and had arrived at Yamlaboo, within sixty miles 
of Ava, when negotiators arrived in the persons of two Burmese ministers and 
the two American missionaries, Messrs. Price and Judson. As a proof of the 
sincerity of the court they 7 were accompanied by a number of liberated prisoners, 
and brought with them twenty-five lacs of rupees {£ 250,000) as the first pecu¬ 
niary instalment. The terms having been previously arranged, nothing remained 
Conclusion but to give effect to them by a regular treaty. This was concluded, without 
,,f tunt ''' giving rise to the least discussion, on the 24th of February, and ratified without 
any unnecessary delay. The treaty consisted of eleven articles, but after the 
incidental notice already taken of them, a full recapitulation would be super¬ 
fluous Aracan and the Tenasserim provinces were ceded in perpetuity 7 to the 
British government, and tlie King of Ava renounced all right to interfere with 
Assam. Jyntra, and Kachan The crore of rupees, declared to be not merely in 
indemnification of the expenses of the war, but (, in proof of the sincere disposi¬ 
tion of the Burmese government to maintain the relations of peace and amity 
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between the two nations/" was to be paid by four equal instalments-—the first A.D,m 
immediately! the second in a hundred days, the third at the end of a year, and 
the fourth at the expiry of two years. On the first payment the British army Pea^reoii- 
was to retire to Rangoon, and on the second to quit the Burmese dominions. 

Each state was to receive an accredited minister from the other, and a com¬ 
mercial treaty was to be framed on principles of reciprocal advantage. 

The Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned by the home authorities. 

The expense at which it was carried on was enormous, and the acquisitions of 
territory secured by it, though they have proved far more valuable than was at 
one time anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase. The propriety 
of the war cannot be determined merely by counting the cost, and balancing 
the profit and loss. The Burmese were certainly bent on war, and every con¬ 
cession that could have been made to them would have been followed by some 
new demand. In point of fact they did ultimately lay claim to districts lying 
within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but the series of 
severe lessons which they received after hostilities commenced, sufficed to con¬ 
vince them that they were not the invincible warriors whom they had vainly 
imagined themselves to be. A Burmese war, therefore, however little to be 
desired on its own account, was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
government which undertook it have a sufficient vindication in the fact that 
they only yielded to a necessity which was laid upon them. For the mode of 
conducting the war they and the commander to whom they intrusted it were 
strictly responsible, and it is here that the blame lies. They carried it on 
without any regular plan, committed gross blunders, from winch careful inquiry, 
previously made, would have saved them, and incurred enormous expense and 
lass of life from scattering their forces instead of concentrating them, and en¬ 
gaging in wild expeditions without any reasonable prospect of an adequate 

result 
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Tranquillity not perfectly established—Di stiu-bailees in various quarters — Proceedings at Xlttoor »U-<J 
Kolapoor —■ Transactions in BhurtpCOr — Question of interference—Resignation and death of Sir 
David Oriiterlony — Siege and capture of Bhurtpoor — State of affairs ill Oude—Death of Sir Thomas 
Monro — Close of Earl Amherst's administration. 
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|T was scarcely to be expected that when fclie predatory system was 
suppressed, India would at once subside into a state of complete tran¬ 
quillity. The multitudes who had pursued rapine as a trade, thougli 
unable any longer to practise it in large and regularly organized 
bands, were ready to avail themselves of every source of disturbance; 
and not a few of the native princes, while they were pleased with the security 
which they enjoyed under British protection, were dissatisfied with the sacri¬ 
fices of independence at which it had been purchased. To the larger states the 
l° ss territory and the humiliation which they bad suffered were still more 
galling, and nothing but the fear of subjecting themselves to more fatal 
disasters deterred them from once more hazarding a contest. British supremacy 
was thus recognized and submitted to from necessity, not choice; and any 
events which seemed to promise an opportunity of subverting it were hailed 
with delight. The Burmese war gave full scope for the indulgence of these 
feelings. The natives of India entertained the most extravagant ideas of the 
strength and prowess of the Burmese. Not only were they known to be capable 
of bringing powerful armies into the field, but they were also supposed to be 
in possession of magical arts by which they could render themselves invulnera¬ 
ble. The effect of these notions on the sepoys has already been seen. The 
order to prepare for marching to the seat of war became the signal for wholesale 
desertion, and in one case was followed by a mutiny, which, if it had not been 
speedily suppressed by force, would probably have spread over the whole of the 
native array of Bengal. It is hence easy to understand how a general feeling of 
restlessness and discontent gradually displayed itself in proportion as the 
country began to be bared of troops, in order to meet the demands of a foreign 
war, and how every rumour of disaster confirmed the belief that the British, in 
encountering the Burmese, were rushing blindly on their own destruction. 
Altogether apart from the Burmese war there were many causes of disturbance 
at work, and when to these this war was added, the only wonder is that the overt 
acts to which they led were not more numerous and of a more formidable 
description. Some of these which interrupted the internal tranquillity of India 
during Earl Amherst's administration will now be mentioned. 
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In the north-west, among the protected Sikh states, a religious mendicant a d is ’4 
announced Ms advent as Kali, the last of the Hindoo avatars, for the purpose "“ 
of putting an end to the reign of foreigners. The supposed desirableness of the CMM* 
event sufficed to produce a general expectation of it; and though the precaution 
had been taken to arrest the mendicant, and he was paying the penalty of his liee,ts - 
imposture in prison when the day appointed for the advent arrived, a riotous 
multitude assembled, and were not dispersed till military force was employed. 

In the same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large band of fol¬ 
lowers made himself master of the fort of Kunjawa, at no great distance from 
Sahavanpoor, assumed the title of rajah, and began to levy contributions on the 
surrounding districts. Numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and the 
insurrection was assuming a regularly organized form, when a body of troops, 
collected with some difficulty, marched against his stronghold, and succeeded 
in dislodging him after 150 of his followers had been slain. At some distance 
to the south-west, on the borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Mewattees and Ehattees, and other bands of plunderers, taking advan¬ 
tage of the withdrawal of the troops which had overawed them, resumed their 
depredations, and carried them on to such an extent that for a short time the 
communication with Delhi was interrupted, and order was not restored till an 
increase of military force had been obtained. At Calpee on the Jumna, about 
fifty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, a refractory jaghirdar of the Rajah of Jaloun 
suddenly appeared with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of public treasure, plun¬ 
dered and set fire to the town. In Malwah various sinister rumours were circu¬ 
lated, and it was even represented that-owing to the difficulties of the Burmese 
war the- British were about to retire altogether from Central India. It was pro¬ 
bably owing in part to these absurd rumouis that in one locality a rising was 

m Q 

organized, End that in the vicinity of Boorhanpoor, among the jungles which 
extend to the north ol the Tap tee, between Aseerghur and Ellichpoor, Sheikh 
I)alla, an old Piudaree leader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and did 
serious mischief before he was effectually checked. The Bheels too began again 
to gro'K troublesome, and were with difficulty restrained from resuming their 
predatory habits. 

Still farther to the south, in the Makratta country, some serious disturb- Mabistta 
mice* occur red. K ittoor, situated to the east of the Portuguese territory of Goa, at 
and to the north-west of Darwar, was, with the adjoining district, held under the 
Company. On the death of the chief without children, in September, 1824, the 
giant was understood to have lapsed, but the natives, who had previously been 
intrusted with the management of the district, being unwilling to relinquish 
it, endeavoured to secure its continuance, by alleging that the chief, previous 
to Ins death, authorized his wife and bis mother to adopt a son for him. In 

accordance with this pretended injunction a boy very distantly related to bis 
Vol. in, J . 
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family was brought forward and recognized as his successor. The whole pro¬ 
ceeding was informal. The adoption to be valid ought to have taken place 
during the chiefs lifetime, and at all events no subsequent steps ought to have 
been taken without the sanction of the paramount power. On these grounds* 
and also because he believed that the real object of the proceedings was to 
favour the ambition of a taction, and carry off the accumulated treasure of the 
late chief, to the detriment of his widow, Mr. Thackeray, the British collector, 
refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in the meantime, while waiting 
instructions from Bombay, took possession of the treasure, and assumed the 
management of the district, No opposition was offered, and in order to prevent 
the treasure within the fort from being clandestinely carried off, it was sealed 
up and a guard placed over it. The collector, with his two assistants, was 
encamped without the fort with an escort consisting of a company of native horse- 
artillery and a company of native infantry, and on the 23d of October, on sending 
as usual to relieve the guard over the treasure, was astonished to learn that the 
gates had been shut, and that all admission was refused On the spur of the 
moment an attempt was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamentable 
disaster. The collector and the two officers commanding the escort were killed, 
smother British officer was wounded, and the two assistants being taken prisoners, 
were carried into the fort and detained as a kind of hostages. This revolt, 
apparently trivial in itself, acquired importance from the general excitement 
which it produced, and the obvious sympathy of the surrounding population 
with the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to lose no time in arresting 
the insurrectionary spirit, and a large body of troops under Colonel Beacon was 
immediately despatched against Kittooiv Though the garrison must have seen 
from the first that their case was desperate, they refused to surrender, and only 
yielded at last after the batteries had opened and effected a practicable breach. 

At Ivolapoor, the capital of another Mahratta territory, situated among the 
Western Ghauts, the disturbance was of a still more serious character. The 
rajah, boasting a direct descent from Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, had a high idea of his own importance, and where he imagined he had 
a right, thought himself entitled, without consulting any other power, to take 
his own mode of enforcing it Acting on this view lie made a claim of supre¬ 
macy over the district of Kagal, in possession of Hindoo Bow, a brother-in-law 
of Scindia, and when the claim was disputed marched a body of troops into 
the district and took forcible possession of it, Scitidia, offended at this treat¬ 
ment of his near relative, applied to the British government on the subject, and 
complained with some show of justice, that while his own hands were tied up by 
a treaty which did not allow him to interfere, the Rajah of Kolapoor was allowed 
to deprive others of rights which were as good as his own, and thus virtually 
set the paramount power at defiance. This non-interference on the paid of the 
government produced its usual fruits, and the rajah, finding Ins first encroach- 
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meats unchallenged, proceeded to make them on a more extensive scale. The a.d, im 
next object of Ilia attack was a zemindar, holding partly of the Rajah of Sat- 
tarah and partly of the Bombay presidency. Even this did not satisfy him, and 
he was soon seen at the head of a body of 6000 horse and foot, and a brigade SSSS 
of artillery, plundering and levying contributions. The Bombay government, 
who had hitherto shown the greatest reluctance to interfere, became convinced 
at last that it had become indispensable, and sent a detachment* before which 
the rajah retired to his capital His cowardice appears to have been as great 
aa his arrogance, and he at once professed submission, A treaty was accord¬ 
ingly made by which lie renounced all claim to the territories which he had 
seized, agreed to pay compensation for the depredations he had committed, and 
became restricted to the employment of a limited number of troopa As soon 
as the withdrawal of the detachment relieved him from his more immediate 
aLura, lie foigot all these stipulations, and began again to pursue a course 
winch made it necessary to bind him by still more stringent obligations. The 
consequence was that British garrisons were stationed in his forts of Ivolupoor 
and Panala, and he lost even the semblance of independence. 

Some disturbances which took place in Cutch towards the end of 1 S24 smb <* 
derive importance chiefly from the encouragement given to them by the Ameers fS! 
ot Scinde, who were again feeling their way, and watching an opportunity of IiburlJ ' '■ 
effecting a long-meditated conquest. The despatch of strong reinforcements 
from Bombay under Colonel Napier, and the successful termination of the 
Burmese war, convinced the Ameers that, at least for the present, their safest 
course was to keep the peace* In another quarter not yet mentioned the 
disturbance was not so easily suppressed, and led to results of greater historical 
importance than any that have yet been mentioned The treaty which was 
made with the Rajah of Blmrtpoor, after Lord Lake had failed in four successive 
attempts to storm his capital, had been faithfully observed on both sides, and 
the relations between the two governments had long been of the most friendly 
description. In 182F the reigning rajah, Baldeo Sing, feeling his own life to he 
precarious, was anxious to secure the succession to Ii is son Bui wan t Sing, who 
was then a minor. Under ordinary circumstances he could not have doubted 
that this son, whose legitimacy was undisputed and indisputable, would succeed, 
but he had a nephew, Durjan Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him with the 
greatest alarm, and it occurred to him that the most effectual method of frus¬ 
trating these designs would be to place his son under the immediate protection 
of the British government. With this view he applied to Sir David Ochterlony, 
the British resident at Delhi, and induced him to invest Bnlwant Sing with a 
khelat or honorary dress, in recognition of his being the apparent heir. This 
ceremony was performed in the beginning of ] 824, and about twelve months 
after the succession opened by the death of Baldeo Sing* 

Bnlwant Sing, who was then only about six yearn of age, was immediately 
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recognized as raj till, while his maternal uncle Ram Rat an Sing, acting as his 
guardian, conducted the government. This arrangement had scarcely subsisted 
for a month, when Durjan Sal justified all the suspicions which the- late rajah 
had entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his way into the 
citadel, slaying Ram Ratan Sing, and gaining possession of the person of the 
young rajah. Sir David Ochterlony, holding these proceedings to be equivalent 
to au usurpation of supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to 
the Jats, denouncing Duijan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon them to 
support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he would soon appeal at 
the head of a British force. This decided step was so far effectual that Duijan 
Sal, who was suspected of a design of clearing Ms way to the throne by the 
murder of the rajah, professed to have no other intention than to act as legent 
during his minority. This office, according to Ms own account, he had accepted 
in accordance with the wishes of the whole tribe, whom Ram Ratan Sing s 
tyrannical conduct had disgusted. This explanation, though plausible, was not 
deemed satisfactory, and on his decliMng either to visit the British cantonments 
or intrust the young rajah to British custody, Sir David Ochterlony hastily 
assembled a considerable force, with the determination of at once matching 
against Bliurtpoor. These warlike preparations were suddenly arrested by a. 
letter from tiie governor-general 'in council, condemning them in terms so 
unmeasured, that Sir David Ochterlony felt he had no alternative but to resign. 
The abrupt prohibition of an expedition which it seemed impossible to delay 
without a sacrifice both of honour and sound policy, cut him to the heart, and 
he died shortly after at ileerut, complainiug loudly to the last of the harsh 
manner in which he had been virtually dismissed. He had served the Company 
faithfully and with distmguished ability for fifty years, and it is therefore 
impossible not to regret that his retirement, which, owing to his increasing 
infirmities, had doubtless become expedient, was effected by means wliich gave 
it all the appearance of au intended disgrace. The public immediately testified 
their sense of his merits by the erection of a monument to him in Calcutta, 
and government gave all the compensation which was now in their power, by 
issuing, on the 28th of July, 1825, a- general order, highly eulogistic of Ms 
talents, diplomatic as well as military, and directing, “as an especial testi¬ 
mony” of high respect for his services, and “as a public demonstration of 
sorrow for Ms demise," that minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corre¬ 
sponding with bis age, should be fired from the ramparts of Fort-William. 

It is rather singular that the principle of non-interference, for the main¬ 
tenance of which government had been so i-esolute when Sir David Ochterlony s 
military preparations ’called forth their censure, was afterwards expressly- 
abandoned. The inconsistency, however, becomes less glaring on considering 
that the opposite decisions were given under different circumstances. W hen 
Sir David Ochterlony determined to use force, the means of negotiation were 
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not apparently exhausted. Dmjan Sal was aspiring professedly to nothing A.n mas. 
more than the regency, and seemed willing to come under an engagement to _ 
retire as soon as the rajah should attain majority.' This was probably mere 
pretence, but as lie seemed to be countenanced by the leading duels among the Further ^ 
Jats, it was not unreasonably considered impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into 
a new war which threatened to be formidable, for the purpose of forcing a new 
government upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity under the 
one actually existing But a very short time had sufficed to give the case an 
entirely new aspect* Durjan Sal, on learning that the British military prepara¬ 
tions had been countermanded, had thrown off the mask, and intimated that 
instead of being satisfied with the regency he now claimed possession as legal 
heir. He had been adopted, he said, by a previous rajah, and had therefore a 
preferable title. At the same time that he put forth this new claim he showed 
that nothing but force would compel him to abandon it, and military ad ven¬ 
turers began to flock from all quarters to Bhurtpoor, as a common rendezvous 
where they might hope to be soon actively employed The apparent unanimity 
which at one time prevailed among the Jats themselves had also been destroyed. 

Madhoo Sing, a younger brother of Burjan Sal, after supporting him in all his 
proceedings, had suddenly separated from him and made himself master of 
Deeg, and it was becoming obvious that there would soon be no alternative 
between forcible interference and the toleration of a state of anarchy which 
could hardly fail to extend to other native states. 

Under these circumstances the whole question was submitted to Sir Charles 

1 . of British 

Metcalfe, who had been summoned from Hyderabad, where he was resident, inwrikwiw. 
to succeed Sir David Ochterlony at Delhi He was one of a band of able 
diplomatists who had received their first training under the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous supporters of the Indian policy 
which that great statesman inaugurated. The view which the favourite pupil 
of such a master would give could hardly be doubtful It is thus explained in 
a very able paper winch lie drew up on the occasion:—“We have, by degrees, 
become the paramount state of India. Although we exercised the powers of 
this supremacy in many ins fences before 1817, we have used and asserted them 
more generally since the existence of our influence by the events of that and 
the following year. It then became an established principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule which were likely to disturb the general peace* Sir John 
Malcolms proceedings in Malwah were governed by this principle, as well m 
those of Sir David Ochterlony, In the case of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on us, with reference to that principle, to refuse to 
acknowledge any but the lawful successor, as otherwise we should throw the 
weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. Our influence 
is too pervading to admit of neutrality, and sufferance would operate as 
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a.d. is 25 . support” The application of those principles to the case in question was 
“ sufficiently obvious. "We are bound not by any positive engagement to the* 
sir oiiariea Blmrtpoor state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty as supreme 
guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the right of Rajah 
Rulwant Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor, and we cannot acknowledge any other 
BhurtMftr. pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative that I do not attach any 
peculiar importance to the late investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony We should have been equally bound without that 
ceremony, which, if we bad not been under a pre-existing obligation to main¬ 
tain the rightful succession, would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment . ** With regard to the regency and the two brothers Durjan 
Hal and Madhoo Sing, the competing claimants for the office. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe did not think that any final decision was yet required, but his present 
conviction was thus expressed: "We are not called upon to support either 
brother; and if we must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish botli. 
Negotiation might yet prove effectual, and was undoubtedly the most desirable 
mode of settlement ; but if recourse to arms should become necessary, there 
would “not be wanting sources of consolation/’ since “a display and rigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring back men s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture of Bhurtpoor, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the 
removal of the hitherto unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, than 
any other event that can be conceived,” 

Adoption of The above extracts from the opinion given by Sir Charles Metcalfe, are the 
vimbjto* more important from their having practically decided the question, and made a 
convert of the governor-general “I have hitherto/’ said Earl Amherst, 
l( entertained the opinion that uur interference with other states should be 
limited to cases of positive injury to the honourable Company, or of immediate 
danger thereof In that opinion I have reason to believe that I am not sup¬ 
ported by the servants of the honourable Company most competent to judge 
of its interests, and best acquainted with the circumstances of this country: I 
should therefore have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment in opposi¬ 
tion to others; but 1 am further free to confess that my own opinion has under¬ 
gone some change, and that I am disposed to think that a system of non-inter¬ 
ference, which appears to have been tried and to have failed in 1800, would 
be tried with less probability of success, and would be exposed to more signal 
failure, dter the events which have occurred, and the policy which has been 
pursued during the last nineteen or twenty years. A much greater degree of 
interference than was formerly called for, appears to* have resulted from the 
situation in which we were placed by the pacification of 1818. It might be a 
hazardous experiment to relax in the exercise of that paramount authority 
which our extended influence in Malwab and Rajpootana specially has imposed 
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upon us, Applymg these general principles to the particular cases before us, ^aiasa. 
and believing that without’direct interference on our part, there is a probability 
of very extended disturbances in the Upper provinces, I am prepared, in the 
first place, to maintain, by force of arms if necessary, the succession of Bnlwant 
Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor/ 1 

As the members of the supreme council had previously been in favour of ikJLif* 
a decided policy, the above conversion of the governor-general removed the 
only obstacle to its immediate adoption, and the views of all the members were C1>UI1C|L 
substantially embodied in the following resolution:—“Impressed with a full 
conviction that the existing disturbances 
at Bhurtpoor, if not speedily quieted, will 
produce general commotion and interrup¬ 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper 
India, and feeling convinced that it is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the 
paramount power and conservators of the 
public peace, to interfere for the preven¬ 
tion of these evils, and that these evils 
will be best prevented by the mainten¬ 
ance of the succession of the rightful heir 
to the raj of Bhurtpoor, whilst, such a 
course will be m strict consistency with 
the uniform practice and policy of the 
British government in all analogous cases, 
the governor-general in council resolves 
that authority be conveyed to Sir Charles 
Thcophilus Metcalfe to accomplish the 
above object, if practicable, by expostula¬ 
tion and remonstrance, and should these 
fail, by a resort to measures of force/ 1 

In accordance with this Resolution,negotiation was first attempted, but as there a mtah 
was little probability of its success, military preparations were carried on with peon* befon? 
great activity, and after Sir Charles Metcalfe, despairing of an amicable settle- lilt,m,NXhr ‘ 
ment, had, on the 25th of November, 1S25, issued a proclamation denouncing 
the pretensions of Durjan Sal, and declaring the determination of the British 
government to support the rightful prince, Lord Combermere, now commander- 
in-chief, prepared to move against Bhurtpoor at the head of an army of about 
21.000 men, consisting of two regiments of European, and six of native cavalry, 
together with Skinner s irregular horse, and of three regiments of European, 
and sixteen of native infantry, with strong detachments of horse and foot, 
artillery and pioneers' and a buttering train of above a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance. The force of the garrison of Bhurtpoor was supposed to be mimeri- 
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cally equal to that of tlie besiegers* The British army, marching in two divi¬ 
sions, which had assembled at Agra and Madura—the former under General 
Jasper Nicolls, and the latter under General Thomas Reyn ell—-started on the 
7th and 8th December, and were soon across the Rlmrtpoor frontier.* On* the 
l Oth, the Madura division moved toward the north-west, keeping considerably 
to the north of the fort* and screened from view by an intervening forest, and 
arrived in the vicinity of the Motee Jheel, from which the ditch which sur¬ 
rounded the tort derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord 
Lake, the failure of one of these attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening the sluices of the JlieeL 
The possibility of such an occurrence was now happily prevented by sending 
forward a column, which, by gaining and retaining possession of the embank¬ 
ment and sluices of the Jkeel, prevented the enemy from drawing any water 
from it The consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved the besiegers from what might have proved 
one of their most serious difficulties. 

An account of the situation and defences of Blmrtpoor having been given 
on the occasion of the former siege, it is only necessary here to repeat, that it 
stood in a plain somewhat rugged towards the west, covered an area of about 
five miles in circuit, and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, from the 
inner edge of which rose a thick and lofty walljrf sun-burned clay, flanked by 
thirty-five tarreted bastions. The citadel occupied a height towering above 
the rest of the town, and was inclosed by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 deep. 

As the extent of the fortifications made it impossible completely to invest 
the place, the first division took up a position which, resting on the Jheel on 
the north-west, extended along the northern face; the second division, connected 
with the left of the first, fronted the eastern face. The southern and western 
faces were thus left nearly open, but by means of posts gradually established 
beyond the southern and western faces, and in communication with each other, 
the admission of reinforcements as well as the escape of the garrison was in a 
great measure prevented. The points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the east of a principal gateway on the north-eastern face, and a bastion on 
the eastern face, which, jutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, received 
the name of the Long-necked Bastion* On the 23d of December ground was 
broken for the purpose of making regular approaches towards these two points, 
and on the 24th the batteries which had been erected began to play upon 
them. At first a brisk fire was kept up by the garrison, and bodies of horse 
and foot made desultory attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, but in 
proportion as the batteries were advanced and established an overpowering fire, 
the enemy’s guns were withdrawn from the outer works, and the besiegers suf¬ 
fered little interruption while they continued for several days a heavy fire oi 
shot and shells from forty-eight battering guns and thirty-six mortal’s* The 
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effect produced, however, was not satisfactory* The day ramparts stood the a.d. is:*. 
tire better than if they had been built of solid masonry, and though considera¬ 
ble breaches *both to the right and left had been made, the engineers refused to 
report them practicable. The mode of attack was therefore changed, and after 
the trenches had been brought close to the counterscarp of the ditch, the process 
of breaching by mines instead of batteries was adopted. By the 8th of January 
four mines were sprung, one of them under the cavalier and curtain of the 
north-eastern angle; and though the effect produced was still short of what had 
been anticipated, the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show that perse¬ 
verance in mining could hardly fail to succeed On the 11th and 12th mines 
were carried across the ditch and beneath the ramparts, and on the 16th the 
mine beneath the Long-necked Bastion was sprung with complete success. The Bhurt r* ,r 
garrison made some attempts to countermine and also to repair the breaches, aiomi. 

In the former they completely failed, and in the latter were exposed to such a 
tremendous fire from the batteries that their success was very partial The 
assault was now at hand. It was fixed for the ISth, and was to commence on 
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a very appropriate signal—the explosion of a mine which had been driven under 
the N.E.JS. cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of gunpowder* The 
effect was tremendous, and proved fatal even to some of the assailants as they 
stood ready in the trenches. After a momentary pause, produced by this acci¬ 
dent* the storming party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily oh 
the summit of the main breaches on the right and left Though the enemy made 
a resolute defence it soon proved unavailing, and the assailants, as soon as the 
first struggle was over* completed the capture with a loss of about 600 men* 
The loss of the garrison in killed and wounded was estimated at 14,000. 

During the storm strong bodies of horse and foot attempted to escape by 
Vol. HI* 220 
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the western gates. Most of them were cut down or captured by the cavalry 
Among the prisoners thus taken was Dmjan Sal, with his wife and two sons. 
He was forthwith sent off as a state prisoner to Allahabad. On the 19th of 

January, Lord Combermere and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on the 
folio whig day they performed the, ceremony 
of placing the young rajah on the throne. 
The principal widow of the late rajah, ap¬ 
pointed nominal regent, was intrusted with 
the custody of his person, while the govern¬ 
ment was committed to two ministers, who 
were to administer it under the control of 
a British resident specially appointed to 
Bhurtpoor. Madhoo Sing, the brother of 
DurjanSal, immediately made his submis¬ 
sion, and retired from Deeg to live within 
the British territories on a liberal pension. 
By the capture of Bhurtpoor a stain which 
had long rested on the British arms was re¬ 
moved, and the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability had 
fostered in several of the native states, were extinguished. As it was not 
impossible, however, that it might again have become a rallying point for the 
disaffected, its fortifications were dismantled. The expediency of this proceeding 
cannot be questioned; but since the British government were professedly acting, 
not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange to hear that one of 
the first things they did after reinstating him in his capital, was to render it inca¬ 
pable of defence. In another respect the conduct of the captors was still Jess 
justifiable: "Our plundering here under the name of prize/ writes Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned honour. 
Until I get rid of the prize agents I cannot re-estahlisli the sovereignty of the 
young rajah, whom we came professedly to protect, and have been plundering 
to his last lotah since he fell into our hands." 1 

There was still one other quarter in which the paramount authority of the 
British government had been called in question. The Rajah of Macherry, or as 
he is usually called, the Rajah of Ulwar, from his capital, situated sixty miles 
W.N.W. of Bhurtpoor, having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both in nonage, his succession was disputed by their respective partizans Ulti- 


i This is made of tliin plates of silver, very leant!- 
fully wrought, fixed on the exterior of it wooden 
framing. The bottom of the howdak is of open cane 
work, anti the sides are covered with crimson silk, 
of which material also are made 11 is cushions. The 
canopy is of extremely ungainly form, but is very 


curious from being m the shape of a crested bird 
with outstretched wings* The body, head, and out™ 
aide of the wings are covered with silver, the under¬ 
side of the latter being lined with crimson flowered 
silk, 

* Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, vol* ii. p 355. 
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ijlately, as neither had a decided ascendency, a compromise was effected, by a.p. im. 
which Be nee Sing, the nephew, became nominal rajah, and Bui want Sing, the ~ 
son, was to administer the government on attaining majority. Till then Ahmed “Wito* 
Buksh Khan, the nabob of a neighbouring district under British protection, was riwnr. 
to be his guardian. The peace produced by this compromise was not lasting 
As soon as the youths grew up their mutual claims were revived, and a civil 
war began again to rage. In 1824, the nephew, Benee Sing, gained a decided 
ascendency, and became real as well as nominal rajah, the son, Bui want Sing, 
retiring upon a jaghire. Shortly affctfr an attempt was made to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, and the assassin being seized, confessed that he had been 
employed by Midha, the rajah's minister and favourite, and some other leading 
members of his court Ahmed Buksh Khan, being prohibited by treaty with 
the British from redressing himself, applied to them for protection, and a 
demand wad ‘therefore made upon the rajah to seize the persons accused, and 
send them to Delhi for trial. He at first made a show of compliance by placing 
the parties in nominal confinement, but soon threw off' the mask, took Mulha 
into greater favour than before, and when remonstrated with by the resident at 
Delhi, maintained, not without plausibility, that as an independent prince lie 
alone was entitled to try liis subjects for any crimes alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted by them. To give effect to this view, and show that nothing but force 
would compel him to abandon it, lie strengthened the defences of his capital, 
began to collect troops, and entered into communications with disaffected parties, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, at Bhurtpoor. The capture of this cele¬ 
brated stronghold filled him with dismay, and he no sooner heard that the 
victorious army wliich achieved it was about to march against him than he 
hastened to make his submission, by sending off the parties accused as instiga¬ 
tors of the attempted assassination of Ahmed Buksh Khan to take their trial 
at Delhi, releasing Bulwant Sing from the prison in which be had confined 
him, and, moreover, ceding to him one-half of the territory which Sir George 
Barlow, when he was foolishly squandering away the conquests of the Marquis 
of 1 Wellesley, bad bestowed on the Row Rajah of Macherry. 

All open hostilities throughout India having now ceased, Earl Amherst, visit tftiw 
who had intimated his intention to resign, set out, in the beginning of August, germitu 
1826*, on a tour throng]i the Upper provinces. On his arrival at C&wnjfoor, on 
the I6fch of November, he was visited among other native princes by Ghazee- 
ud«dm Hyder, the King of Oude. To return the visit he proceeded to Lucknow. 

In the confidential intercourse which ensued, the subject of internal interference 
was again discussed, the king complaining of the extent to which his legitimate 
authority was appropriated by the resident, and insisting that there was 
nothing in the state of the country" to justify it. On the borders, the turbulence 
some refractory chiefs led to occasional disturbances, but the whole of the 
territory was, with a few exceptions, cultivated like a garden, and the people 
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were apparently contented. These representations, if well founded, derived much 
additional weight from the conduct of the king, who, though far too much 
under the influence of favourites, male and female, had not only faithfully ful¬ 
filled his engagements, but repeatedly relieved the embarrassments ol the Cal¬ 
cutta treasury by liberal loans from the hoards of Sadufe Ali. In addition to 
the large advances formerly mentioned he had, in the end ol 1825, lent the 
Company in perpetuity the sum of £1,000,000 sterling at five per cent, interest, 
and a few mouths afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. eitliei 
his remonstrances nor his loans had the t fleet of producing any essential change 
in the British policy, and his grievances, real or imaginary, remained unre¬ 
dressed when he died in October, 1S27, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Soliman Jah, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Hyder. 

From Lucknow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
in January, 1827. Here he was visited by the various chiefs of Mai wall, and 
received missions from Holkar and Scindia. The former being still a minor 
was probably thought too young, and the latter was piuing away tinder a 
mortal disease which made it impossible for him to be personally present. Ihe 
territories of Holkar, under the able management of his minister Tantra Jog, 
and the almost absolute control of Mr, W ellesley, the British resident, had 
rapidly improved; those of Scindia now enjoyed a degree of tranquillity which 
had long been denied, but in their present extent and resources presented a 
humiliating contrast to wluvt they were thirty years before, during the first 
period of Dowlut Row Scindias reign. He had sometimes dreamed that during 
a period of disaster to the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but 
latterly he had become more reconciled to his lot, and sought compensation for 
disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious indulgence. He died in 
March, 1827, without any heir of his own body, and without having appointed 
any successor; but in accordance with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy 
of eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with the sanction 
of the British government, raised to the throne, and placed under the guardian¬ 
ship of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai, as regent. 

After a visit to the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor Lord Amherst proceeded to 
Delhi, where he was met by envoys from the different Rajpoot states, and was 
compelled to discuss some questions of precedence with the Mogul, who would 
tain, in the midst of his humiliation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassal, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his superior. Tbe time for 
such mummery had passed away, and before the visit terminated the King of 
Delhi was made perfectly aware that his existence as a territorial sovereign 
had ceased, and that he must henceforth he contented to regard himself as only 
a stipendiary of the Company. From Delhi, Lord Amherst continued his jour¬ 
ney northward to Simla, which thus, for the first time, became a temporary 
residence for the Governors-general of India. While here, he interchanged 
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friendly missions with Runjeet Sing, and received intelligence of the hostilities a.p. m r 
which had again broken out between Persia and Russia, and, in consequence of 
the continued encroachments of the latter power, excited in certain quarters no 
small alarm for the future safety of our Indian empire. The governor-general 



Simla.—F rom a drawing by Major LnartL 


quitted Simla in the end of June on his return to Calcutta. About a week ■ 
afterwards, on the 6th of July 1827 the government of India was deprived by Moiim. 
death of one of its most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas Monro, governor of 
Madras* The length of his service and the state of his health had ramie him 
desirous to return home, and by a letter addressed to the directors on the 23th 
of September, 1823, he had requested permission to resign in January, 1823. 

The Burmese war compelled him to forego his intention, and he exerted his 
utmost energies in forwarding troops and famishing supplies. When the war 
terminated, he renewed his request to be relieved at the earliest period possi¬ 
ble. His letter was received hi September, 182G, but unfortunately no imme¬ 
diate steps were taken, and it was only in January, 1827, after nearly four 
months had elapsed, that new governors were in one day appointed to the presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay—the Right Hon. S. R. Lushing ton to the 
former, as successor to Sir Thomas Monro, and Sir John Malcolm to the latter, mi-i 
as successor to the Hon. Hountstuart Elphinstona More than four months 
elapsed before the new governors took their departure. So far as regarded 
Sir Thomas Monro it was too {ate. Coring a visit which he paid to the dis¬ 
tricts north of Mysore, in which he had long and successfully laboured, he was 
seized with cholera, and died at Puteecindah, not for from Gouty. 

The internal administration of Lord Amherst does not require any lengthened 
notice. In Bengal, which was under his more immediate superintendence, the 
different public departments were left nearly as he found them: but both in 
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a.d, 1837 * Madras ami Bombay most important improvements, of winch the chief merit 
belongs to Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elpbinstone, were introduced. The 
of Lord leading object of both these distinguished men was to adapt their reforms to 
rtdiniiibtm- the feelings and habits of the population, and in particular, to employ native 
agency wherever it could be made available, rather as an auxiliary to European 
agency than as a substitute for it. The enormous expenditure of the Burmese 
war had greatly embarrassed the Indian finances. Above ten millions sterling 
had been permanently added to the debt. At the same time, while the charges 
had increased, the revenues had diminished, so as to leave in IS27-28 a local 
deficit of above a million. The account, comparing the.close of Lord Amherst’s 
administration with its commencement, stood as follows: In 1822—23,revenue, 
£23,118,000; charge, £18,400,000. In 1827-28, revenue, £22,863,000; charge, 
£21,974,000. In 1822-23, debt* £29,388,000; in 1827-28, debt, £39,006,000. 
The financial prospect was thus rather alarming, but as the increased expendi¬ 
ture had been occasioned by wars which were happily terminated, there was 
ground to hope that by careful economy the temporary embarrassment which 
had been produced, would soon disappear. In February, 1828, Earl Amherst, 
owing to the illness of a member of his family, sailed for England without 
waiting for the arrival of a successor. In the interval, the government was 
administered by Mr. Bufcterworth Bay ley, who succeeded to it as senior member 
of council 


CHAPTER YIT. 


Lord William Bentinck governor-general—Economical and judicial reforms—-Opium regulations-—AbolL 
turn of Suttee—Rights of Christian converts from Hindooism—Collision between supreme court 
and government of Bombay—Settlement of North'western provinces—Measures against Thuggee— 
Internal disturbances in Assam, Tetiasserim, Mysore, and Coorg. 


fT last Lord William Bentinck had succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of governor-general. He had been abruptly 
deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras by a resolution 
of the directors, which declared, "that although the zeal and 
integrity of the present governor, Lord William Bentinck, are 
Lordwiufamdeserving of the courts approbation; yet, when they consider the unhappy 
events which have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his lord¬ 
ship’s administration which have come before them, the court are of opinion 
that it is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company's 
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government, that Lord William Bun thick should be removed, and he is 
hereby removed accordingly/' He complained loudly of the treatment, and 
in an appeal to the directors thus expressed himself; “The mutiny at Vellore 
cannot be imputed to me, directly or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned as an ac¬ 
complice in measures with which I had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill consequences; my dismissal was 
effected in a manner harsh and mortify¬ 
ing ; and the forms which custom has 
prescribed to soften the severity of a mis¬ 
fortune, at all events sufficiently severe, 
were on this single occasion violated, as 
if for the express purpose of deepening 
my disgrace.” He concluded thus: “ I 
have been severely injured in my cha¬ 
racter and feelings. For these injuries 
I ask reparation, if, indeed, any repara¬ 
tion can atone for feelings so deeply 
aggrieved, and a character so unjustly 
compromised in the eyes of the world. 

In complying with my demands, you will discharge, if I may venture to say so, 
what is due no less to your own honour than to mine/ The court answ ered 
this appeal by long and verbose resolutions, in which, while admitting “the 
charges originally advanced against the conduct of the governor and commander- 
in-chief respecting the violations of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached 
to them, misapplied and defective,” yet “as the misfortunes which happened in 
their administration placed their fate under the government of public events and 
opinions which the court could not control, so it is not now in their power to 
alter the effects of them*” In regard to Lord William Bentinek in particular, 
the apology was somewhat amplified by such expressions as the following:—'"But 
in the abruptness of the order of removal the court meant no personal disrespect 
to Lord William Bentinek, and extremely regret that his feelings have been 
wounded by considering it in that light. They lament that it should have been 
his fate to have Ids public situation decided by a crisis of such difficulty and 
danger as it lias been the lot of very few public men to encounter; a crisis which 
they have since been happy to find was not produced by intended or actual 
violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that Lord William Bentinek had no 
share in originating the orders which for a time bore that character, and by the 
machinations of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices of the 
sepoys, were by them believed to be such violations.” Again: “But in all the 
measures of moderation, clemency, and consideration, recommended by Lord 
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a. ix 1827* William Bentinck after the mutiny, the court, though not exactly agreeing 
with him in the data from which he reasoned* give him unqualified praise; ami 
LoniwiiUfim though the unfortunate events which separated Lord William Bentinck from 

Uuntjnir'k, o 1 

the service of the Company cannot be recalled, yet the court are happy to bear 
testimony to the uprightness* disinterestedness, zeal, respect to the system of 
the Company, and in many instances, sucee&s, with which he acted in the gov¬ 
ernment of Fort St. George, and to express their best wishes that his valuable 
qualities and honourable character may be employed, as they deserve, for the 
benefit of his country/* 

This apology was by no means satisfactory, and Lord William Bentinck 
\vas determined not to rest satisfied till lie had wiped off the disgrace to which 
he conceived the directors had unjustly subjected him hy their abrupt dismissal. 
For many years afterwards he was employed in the service of his country, both 
as a soldier and a diplomatist, but his thoughts were still turned to India, and 
his ambition was to return to it in possession of a higher appointment than 
that of which he had been deprived. Such an appointment would be the best 
of all modes of reparation, since it would at once reverse the sentence of inca¬ 
pacity which had been pronounced against him, and furnish him with ati 
opportunity of practically demonstrating his abilities as an Indian adminis¬ 
trator, Accordingly, as has been mentioned, he became, on the retirement of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a candidate for the office of governor-general On 
that occasion Lord Amherst was preferred, but Lord William Bentinck did not 
allow his claims to be forgotten, and when the office again became vacant, sue- 
iaupjnhiiod ceeded in obtaining it. The appointment was in itself a great triumph to Lord 
^ynvr!ii. r William Bentinck, as it was impossible to resist the inference that if he was fit 
to be governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as unfit to be gov¬ 
ernor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed doubtful if the appointment 
was to prove anything mom than a barren honour. He received it in July, 
1827, but the ministry which had sanctioned his nomination, sustained by the 
death of Mr. Canning in August a shock from which it never recovered, and 
though the same political party continued fora short time to retain office under 
Lord Goderich, the ministry of the Duke of Wellington displaced it before Lord 
William Bentinck had taken his departure. It thus became a question whether 
the longing for patronage might not prevail, and induce the new ministers to 
annul the appointment by putting in force the crown's undoubted power of 
recall To their honour they adopted a- more becoming course, and Lord 
Arrives at William Bentinck was permitted to depart. He set sail in February, 1828, and 
immediately on his arrival at Calcutta on the 4th of July, assumed the gov¬ 
ernment. 

As all hostilities had previously ceased and the country was generally 
tranquil, the first duty of the new administration was sufficiently obvious, A 
large addition had been made to the debt, and the revenue was more than a 
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million sterling short of the expenditure. It was impossible that such » state a.i>. isa. 
of matters could be allowed to continue, and accordingly before the actual 
arrival of the new governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been called 
from Delhi to a seat in the council hoard, only expressed the common resolution tKjlicy of rtf' 
of himself and his colleagues wjien he said, “The government which allows 
this to go on in time of peace deserves any punishment The government of 
which I am a part shall not allow it” Lord William Bentinck was animated 
by the same spirit, perhaps in a still more eminent degree, and during his 
interviews with the directors had the subject so strongly forced upon his notice, 
that he arrived with a determination to institute a rigid examination into 
every branch of the public expenditure., and carry economy to its utmost 
limits. The home authorities [tad assumed the scale of expenditure in 1823-24 
as a fair standard, and Lord William Bentinck was prepared to give practical 
effect to their views. It must be admitted, however, that his first measure 
of economy was not wisely chosen, as the justice of it was questioned by high 
authority, and the clamour and discontent which it occasioned more than coun¬ 
terbalanced the paltry saving which it effected. 

The subject of batta or baiha^ a won] which merely signifies “extra pay or nb«rtoruu 
allowance/' has been already mentioned It consisted of a fixed addition which 
was made to the pay of the officers of the army when they were in the field 
within the territories of the Company. At an early period the allowance was 
doubled when the service was beyond these territories, or rendered to native 
princes, who took this way of testifying their gratitude to such valuable 
auxiliaries. It was thus paid by Meer Jaffier when he was made Nabob of 
Bengal, and the reduction of it by the Company, after the grant of the dewannce 
had thrown the burden of the payment upon themselves, led to mutinous 
proceedings, which it required all the energy of Clive to suppress. At that 
time double batta was abolished, hut single batta still continued to be paid. 

Strictly speaking it was due only when the troops were in the field, and hence 
the original understanding was, that when they were in cantonments and 
provided with quarters at the public expense, oidy half batta was payable. By 
a subsequent arrangement in 1801, the expense of providing quarters in canton* 
meats was thrown upon the officers themselves, and to compensate for this 
additional burden they were allowed full batta at all times, whether in the 
field or in quartern This arrangement hud never been approved by the home 
authorities, and in 1814 instructions were given to the government of Bengal 
to return to the original plan of allowing half batta only at those stations of 
the British army which had been established prior to the extension of the 
Company's territories in that presidency. The Marquis of Hastings was so 
strenuously opposed to these instructions, that instead of acting upon them he 
simply returned them to the court for re-consideration, and Lord Amherst had 
in this respect only followed his example. The time for enforcing them seemed 
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a d. i83s, now to have arrived, and the orders of the court were so peremptory, that Lord 
William Ben thick had no alternative but to obey them or resign. He chose the 
former, and had, it is understood, pledged himself, before leaving England, that 
the issue of what was afterwards known as the "Half-hatta Order,” would be 
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one of his first measures of retrenchment. 

The half-batta order was issued on the 9th of November, 1828, under 
circumstances which must have made the governor-general doubtful of its 
expediency. Lord Combermere* the commander-in-chief, protested strongly 
against it, and resigned his office sooner than take any part in its execution. 
The two civil members of council, Mr. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, only 
consented because, as the latter expressed it, “The order was one which could 
not have been disobeyed, unless we could tell the court that we are supreme 
and they subordinated So far was he, however, from approving the measure, 
that he recorded his sentiments on the subject “with a view, if possible, to get 
the order rescinded” In his minute, after giving it as ins confirmed opinion, 
founded oil twenty-eight years observation, “that the allowances of officers on 
full batta are barely sufficient for their proper support in tlieir several ranks, 
and do not admit of any reduction without great suffering/' lie concluded thus: 
“Had l conceived that this government possessed any discretionary authority 
on the subject, the execution of that measure would never have received my 
assent; for it appears to me, with every deference to the high authorities from 
which it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inexpedient, fraught with 
mischief, and unproductive of any essential good/ 1 

If this was the opinion of the most competent judges, we can easily under¬ 
stand iiow loud was the clamour and how violent the opposition of those whose 
incomes were curtailed by this retrenchment. The whole amount of the annual 
saving fell short of £20,000, and this was only to be obtained by trenching 
particularly on the incomes of junior officers, whose aggregate allowances were 
already insufficient for their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta as a compensation for the quarters which the 
officers had been obliged to procure at their own expense, and on the faith of 
which they had actually purchased what were previously public quarters at an 
open sale, and paid for them with their own money. These and similar 
representations were submitted to the government, in memorials presented 
through the commander-in-chief and transmitted to the directors. The governor- 
general could only answer that he was acting in obedience to instructions, and 
that it would a fiord him sincere gratification to recall the half-bat ta order, should 
the court see fit to give him the necessary authority The court took higher 
ground, and after denouncing the tone of the memorials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, closed all further discussion by declaring their determi¬ 
nation to enforce the retrenchment. No one was so great a sufferer by it as 
the governor-general himself since it subjected him at the very commencement 
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of his administration to a degree of unpopularity, of which be was never able a.t>. is 2 «. 
afterwards completely to disencumber himself. The prejudice with win cl i he ~ 
had thus to struggle was not more unfortunate than it was unjust, since lie had Tiw 
only acted ministerially in the matter, and rather in opposition to his own a 
opinion than in accordance with it. This may fairly be inferred from a minute ^ l ^ otoa " 
of a later date, in which, adverting to the subject, he says: “Trifling, however, 
as this deduction is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, 
it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it lias fallen, and has created 
in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future condition, which has perhaps 
produced more discontent than the measure itself.” The opposition made to the 
half-batta order appears to have made more impression on the directors than 
they themselves were willing to admit The only stations to which it was at 
first made applicable were Dinapoor, Berhampoor, Barrackpoor, Dum-Dum, and 
Ghazipoor. A much wider application was doubtless intended, and the fact 
that it was not carried further is best explained by a change of opinion in the 
home authorities* who seem, though late, to have been at last convinced that 
any retrenchment which spread discontent throughout an army must be dearly 
purchased 

In order to cany out the retrenchments on which the home authorities were other 

finAflcinl +ir- 

Ltitent, for the purpose of reducing the expenditure to the standard of 1823-24, m*. 

the governor-general shortly after his arrival appointed two committees* a civil 
and a military, each composed of three members, one from each presidency, t<> 
sit at Calcutta, and institute a full inquiry into all the branches of the public 
service, with a view to suggest such alterations as might secure the utmost 
degree of unity, efficiency, and economy in the management of affairs. The 
military committee found the work allotted them already in a great measure 
performed by the sweeping reductions which had been made both in the 
number of troops and in the amount of allowances, and by means of which the 
aggregate military expenditure was diminished to the extent of more than a 
million sterling. The civil committee entered upon a comparatively new field 
of labour, and succeeded after several years of assiduous labour in effecting 
reductions to the amount of nearly half a million. The total aggregate of 
reductions in both branches was £1,553,991. Part of these, however, were only 
prospective, as they depended on vacancies which had not yet taken place; and 
the whole sum, even if it could have been immediately realised, would have 
fallen short of the necessities of the case, as an Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on territorial account 
in England. It was therefore still necessary, after every possible retrenchment 
had been made for the purpose of diminishing expenditure, to endeavour to 
obtain a positive increase of revenue. Some of the means employed with this 
view deserve notice. 

Under native rule, individuals in public establishments often obtained 
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grants, exempting their lands or certain portions of them, from government 
assessment In most of these grants the exemption was declared to be per¬ 
petual, but practically it was not so, as the grants of one sovereign were fre¬ 
quently recalled or arbitrarily disregarded by his successor- This was the case 
when the Mogul government was in full vigour, and there was no question as 
to the sufficiency of the authority by which each grant was made. At a 
later period, when misrule began to prevail and the Mogul empire was dismem¬ 
bered, not only did the chiefs who had previously been contented to hold a 
delegated authority from Delhi aspire to independence, but advantage was 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions from government assess¬ 
ment, by the intervention of parties who had no right to grant them, and not 
uri frequently by the still more exceptionable process of forged documents- In 
this way the revenue was seriously impaired, and numerous proprietors who 
claimed and enjoyed the protection of government bore no part of its burdens. 
The British government, when it first began to levy territorial revenue in India 
being very much in the dark, and at the same time disposed to act with a 
liberality bordering on prodigality, laid it down as a general rule, to recognize 
the validity of all exemptions of an earlier date than the grant of the dewatinee, 
provided the grantees were in actual possession. There cannot lie a doubt that, 
in this way, many grants not supported by any sufficient title were sustained. 
Nor was this the worst As soon as the principle of recognition was announced, 
native dexterity was set to work, and the manufacture of forged documents was 
carried on by wholesale. Some easy means of testing their genuineness might 
have been devised, but, as if the government of the day had been afraid to 


detect the impositions which were practised upon them, they made it as difficult 
as possible, by requiring that every title of exemption not invalid on the very 
face of it should give the holder of it the full privilege of exemption till 
formally set aside by a court of law. The encouragement thus given to the 
concoction of fictitious titles soon became so apparent, that the collectors were 
at length empowered to investigate rent-free titles and pronounce upon their 
validity. It the decision was adverse ami confirmed by the board of revenue, 
the land was forthwith assessed at the usual rate, reserving to the proprietor 
a right of appeal to the ordinary court. This enactment proved an imperfect 
remedy, anti even caused some injustice. The accumulation of undecided cases 
in the courts of law led to almost interminable delay, while a percentage 
allowed to the collectors on every ease of resumption converted them into 
interested parties, and so far deprived them of the character of impartial 
Ni-cf judges. To remedy these defects a, new regulation was made shortly before the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck, and afterwards carried into full effect with 
Ins concurrence. It empowered the governor-general to appoint special com¬ 
missioners to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the collectors in 
regard to exemptions, and removed from the collectors themselves the fcempta- 
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tion to partiality, by depriving them of the percentage on resumption. Under ad. ms. 
this last enactment a considerable addition was made to the public revenue by 
the assessment of lands which had previously escaped. 

Another branch of revenue which at this time attracted much attention, both 

. * t tv from opium 

on political and financial grounds, was that derived from opium. In Bengal 
the production of this drug was a complete monopoly, no cultivator being per¬ 
mitted to raise it except on account of government, which made advances in 
anticipation of the crop, and received the whole produce at a certain fixed rate 
per lb. From the great difference between the price thus paid and that after¬ 
wards obtained at the government sales, a large amount of revenue was obtained. 

During the anarchy which prevailed in Central India before the predatory 
system was put down by the Marquis of Hastings, the Bengal monopoly was 
not subjected to any formidable competition from native states; but when, in 



Fort and Harbour of KurracmieB-— From Kennedy's Nurrative of GafnifeigD on the Jmltis 


consequence of the restoration of tranquillity, it became practicable not only 
to cultivate the poppy successfully throughout Malwah for home consumption, 
but to realize a large profit by sending the surplus across Kajpootaua to the 
port of lvurrachee in Scinde, and thence to the Portuguese settlements of Diu 
and Daniaun for final shipment to China, the opium profits of the t ompanv 
were seriously diminished, and various schemes were devised for the purpose of 
recovering them. The prohibition of the culture in all districts except those 
where the Company's monopoly was established, was at once seen to be the 
most effectual remedy; hut the enforcement of such a prohibition was impossible, 
or, if not impossible, would have been a flagrant violation of the independent rights 
of native states. It was therefore mentioned only to he rejected; and the plan 
first adopted was to endeavour to secure a virtual monopoly of export by enter¬ 
ing the opium market as purchasers, and buying so largely as to leave no more 
in the hands of native cultivators and dealers than was necessary for home con- 
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alb. sumption. The absurdity of this arrangement, which might easily have been fore¬ 
seen, was soon made apparent. Its only effect was to raise the price and thei eby 
objection* at once increase the demand and enlarge the area of cultivation. 1 lie cui ^ 
gg* thus proved worse than the evil which it was meant to remedy, and the native 
exporters, still obtaining a full supply, were able to carry on tlie traffic as exten¬ 
sively and as profitably as before. The next device was to give the rulers of 
native states an interest in the repression of the opium traffic. With this view 
the Company succeeded in binding most of them by treaty to restrict the cul¬ 
ture of the poppy, and prohibit the transit of opium through their territories, 
in consideration of an annual sum to be paid to them as an equivalent for tli© 
estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross interference with tbe 
rights of industry, were unpopular in the extreme, and not only exhibited the 
British government in the odious light of adding to its revenue by means of 
tyrannical restrictions imposed on cultivators who were not its subjects, but 
fostered heart-burnings, and led to riots, by which the public tranquillity was 
disturbed, the opium smugglers often moving about in armed bands, and effec¬ 
tually resisting the attempts made to capture them. These opium treaties, 
while they thus proved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British supre¬ 
macy detested, failed to accomplish tbe object contemplated by them. Though 
Holkar, and most of the petty chiefs of Malwah, tempted by the annual equiva¬ 
lent, or afraid to give offence to the Company, concluded treaties, Seindia and 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor positively refused, and thus large tracts of 
country remained, in which the poppy was freely cultivated, and across which 
the opium dealers could carry on their traffic without interruption. The utter 
iriefficaey of the restrictions was palpable from the fact, that the export of opium 
from Darn aim, which in 1820-21 did not exceed GOO chests, amounted in IS 27-28 
to 4000. 

Fima ar- It was impossible that treaties thus at once tyrannical and inoperative could 
he maintained. Lord Amherst had seen the necessity of rescinding them, and 
Mr, Bayley, during his short tenure of the government, had instituted inquiries 
with a view to their abandonment. To tills there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a clause which made it optional for the British authorities to 
abandon the restrictions at any future period, and lienee all that remained for 
Lord William Rentinek after his arrival was to give effect to this option. The 
great difficulty was to provide against the anticipated defalcation of revenue, 
and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may be inferred from a serious 
proposal to return to the old abortive plan of buying up the surplus produce. 

A far wiser plan, suggested apparently by Sir John Malcolm when governor of 
Bombay, was, after some hesitation, finally adopted by the governor-general in 
council, in July, 1880, The transit of Malwah opium to Kurrachee through a 
country, great part of which is absolutely a desert, was at once circuitous and 
expensive, whereas the transit to Bombay was short and easy. Founding on 
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this difference, the new plan simply was to leave the culture of the poppy in a.d. im. 
Malwah free from all restrictions except those which the native princes might 
be pleased to impose for their own benefit, and allow the opium to be irons- 

mitted for sale or export to Bombay, subject only to a payment per chest ealeu- 1 U 

Jated not to exceed the additional expense which must have been ‘incurred 
before it could have been conveyed to Kurrachee, and finally shipped at Barnaul l. 

Tills plan, which, if such a traffic is to he carried on at all, is the least objec¬ 
tionable that could he devised, is still in force. The revenue obtained from 
opium passes in 1830-31 was only £K>,642. The following year it rose to 
£125,230, and it has since continued to increase till it borders on £500,000 
sterling. This of course, being only the revenue derived from opium passes to 
Bombay, is but a fraction of that which the whole opium traffic, including that 
of Calcutta, yields to the British government in India. 

The judicial reforms which took place during Lord William Bentinek s ^dicki 
administration were chiefly characterized by an extended employment of native 
agency. The almost total exclusion of this agency by Marquis Cornwallis 
during his first administration had long been regarded as one of its greatest 
blemishes, and succeeding administrations had so far remedied the evil that in 
1827, nineteen-twentieths of the original suits In the civil courts were decided 
by native judges. The object now was, not so much to increase the number of 
these judges, as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and improve their position by 
augmenting their salaries, so as to add to their respectability and afford some 
guarantee for their integrity. It was the good fortune of Lord William Ben- 
tinck to carry out these important improvements; but they did not originate 
with him, and the merit of them must at least be shared by him, both with 
distinguished servants of the Company in India, who had recognized their 
necessity, and with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned them, 
but sent out instructions in conformity to which the most important regulation 
on the subject afterwards was drawn up and promulgated. In another arrange¬ 
ment he incurred more responsibility, and is entitled to a greater degree of 
personal credit. 

The court of directors had long been anxious for the abolition of Suttee, and in Ahnmm oi 

° . , . Sutiiv 

1 824 had declared their conviction “of the practicability of abolishing the practice, 
or at least, of the safety with which it might be prohibited/' Opinion, however, 
continued to be greatly divided on the subject, and the utmost length to which 
the highest Indian authorities were disposed to go was to make some experi¬ 
ments in the conquered and ceiled provinces, where the practice was compara¬ 
tively rare, and in the meantime leave it untouched in Bengal, where it annually 
counted its victims by hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring that “nothing 
but apprehension of evils infinitely greater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice should induce us to tolerate it for a single day," could only “recom- 
* mend our trusting to the progress now making in the diffusion of knowledge 
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among the natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable superstition- 
From adhering to these views Lord Amherst lost the honour which now belongs 
to Ins successor, of having put down a crying abomination, regardless of all tie 
alarm and clamour which were employ# to deter him irom listening to • 
voice of humanity. From what has already been said on the subject ol Suttee 
in a previous part of the work, it is necessary only to add that, by the regula¬ 
tion passed by the governor-general in council, on the 4th of December, 
it was expressly declared that, “after the promulgation of this regulation, all 
persons convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by 
burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice he voluntaij on hei part 
not, shill be deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish¬ 
ment by fine or imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discre¬ 
tion of the court of circuity according to the nature and circumstances of the 
case* and the degree of guilt established against the offender; nor shall it be 
held to he any plea in justification that he or she was desired by the party 
sacrificed to assist in putting her to death,' Though none of the threatened 
evils followed the promulgation of this enactment, it ought not to be forgotten 
that, all things considered, it was and ought to he revered as an act oi great 
moral courage. Sir Charles Metcalie, then a member of the Calcutta council, 
while cordially approving of the proposed regulation, deemed it necessary to 
add, “ I do so, not without apprehension that the measure may possibly he used 
by the disaffected, influential, and designing of out subjects, to inflame the 
passions of the multitude, and produce a religious excitement, the congruences 
of which, if once set in action, cannot be foreseen.” While the supporters of 
the regulation were thus apprehensive, it is easy to understand how gloomy tlie 
forebodings of its opponents must have been It is only when all these things 
are duly considered that full justice will lit: done to Lord William Bentinek for 
the combined courage and wisdom displayed in the abolition of Suttee, lhe 
prediction of opposition on the part of the Hindoos did not prove altogether 
groundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional form. Petitions 
to the <roveruor-gener<d were presented against the regulation, and when these 
proved unavailing, the petitioners carried their complaint by appeal before the 
privy council. Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives 
appearing its appellants, in support of an abominable superstition, while the 
court of directors appeared as respondents. After a full discussion, the privy 
council set the question as to the legality of the abolition of Suttee at rest by 
dismissing the appeal. Some degree of excitement was inevitable, but it never 
amounted to popular agitation, and ere long died away. Humanity thus gained 
a decided victory over blind superstition, and a lesson was furnished which, if 
succeeding Indian administrations bad duly profited by it, would have been 
followed by many similar triumphs. 

The credit of another measure, which, in some respects, was more important 
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even than the abolition of Suttee, and which, though it trenched more directly a ,t». \m. 
un native superstitions, attracted comparatively little notice, belongs still more 
unequivocally to Lord William Bentinck s administration By regulations pro- Unfiww- 
mulgated in 1793 and 1803, it was provided that all questions of succession to S cSSSi! 
property should be decided in conformity to the religion of the parties. The fX^uL 
obvious intention was to give Mahometans and Hindoos the benefit of their a ‘ mLi111 
respective codes, and no tiling could he more equitable. Unfortunately the 
regulations were loosely and obscurely worded, and a case which was daily 
acquiring new importance was entirely overlooked. The efforts of Christian 
nfissionaries were beginning to bear fruit, but no provision had been made for 
the social position of their converts. As the regulations stood, there was* ground 
for maintaining that by the mere fact of their conversion, they forfeited the 
lights of succession which would undoubtedly have belonged to them if they 
had continued Hindoos. This result, which had never been contemplated, and 
was, moreover, in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied by a new regula¬ 
tion, which provided that the rules relating to succession, as affected by religion, 
should bind those only who were hand fide professors of Mahometanism or 
Hindooism at the time when the succession opened The effect was to free ragu^- 

tiQii seem- 

Hindoo converts to Christianity from all the trammels of their former supersti- Lug their 
ticn, and secure them in the full possession of Christian freedom. In the account 
formerly given of the measures for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoitee, it 
was mentioned that in the course of six years about 2000 Thugs were arrested. 

These were years in which the government was administered by Lord William 
Ben track, and to him, therefore, much of the credit due for the extirpation of 
these murderous hordes belongs. His efforts on the subject of education are 
also deserving of honourable notice, though, from a mistaken idea that the 
natives might be educated through the medium of English it lone, he unfortu¬ 
nately reserved liis patronage mainly for it, and thus did unintentional injustice 
not merely to the native literary classes, but to the great bulk of the population. 

As one of the great events, not so much of his administration as of the period 
to which it belongs, may be mentioned the successful application of steam to 
the voyage between Europe and India, and the subsequent establishment of the 
regular route by Egypt. The first trial was made by a vessel called the Enter- ste&nnwm- 

■ _ . - T ‘ mnnlcation 

prise i which endeavoured to combine the advantages of steam and sai ls, and with Mia 
made the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope. The experiment was not satis- 1^,1^ 
factory, as she sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of August, 1825 t and did not 1111,1 RedSsi 
reach Diamond harbour, in the Hooghly, till the 7th of December, an interval 
of nearly four months, A route by the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf was then 
attempted, but it was soon ascertained that the ancient line across the Isthmus 
of Suez from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea was entitled to the preference. 

The first steam voyage by this route was made by the Hugh Lindsay, which 
left Bombay on the 20th of March, 1830, and arrived at Suez on the 22d of 
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April, an interval of thirty-two days. In her next voyage she reduced the 
period to twenty-two days. In 1S36 the government of Bombay congratulated 
the court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in sixty-four 
days. Since then the distance has been performed in less than hall that time. 

The improvements introduced into the different branches of the public sei- 
vioe in Bengal bad been adopted or imitated at the other presidencies. In 
some respects, indeed, Bombay, placed under the excellent code ol 1S27, of which 
the chief merit is due to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, had taken 
the lead in improvement. It was therefore learned with no less sorrow than 
surprise that, under the enlightened government of Sir John Malcolm, a deter¬ 
mined attempt had been made, not to advance, hut to retrograde. The blame, 
however, lay neither with him nor his council, hut with the judges of the 
supreme court, who, entertaining extravagant views of their jurisdiction, 
endeavoured to stretch it in a manner similar to that of which the supreme 
court of Calcutta furnished an example in the days ot Sir Elijah Impey. At 
Bombay the English law had long been administered to British subjects by a 
single judge designated recorder. He does not seem to have been overworked 
or to have performed the duties of his office inefficiently; but as the supreme 
courts at Calcutta and Madras had each three judges, it was thought, for the 
sake of uniformity, if not for any better reason, that Bombay was entitled to 
an equal number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was abolished, 
in order to make way for a supreme court, composed of a chief-justice and two 
puisne justices. The jurisdiction conferred on this supreme court was exactly 
the same as that of the other two supreme courts, and was expressly restricted 
to British subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives who 
either were, at the time when the cause of action originated, in the service of 
the Company, or had agreed in Writing, that in the event of dispute the supreme 
court should be competent to decide. Since the famous dispute in the time of 
Warren Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta endea¬ 
voured to extend their jurisdiction over fill zemindars, by holding that then- 
collection of public revenue made them servants of the Company, questions of 
jurisdiction had seldom been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause 
serious inconvenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, for¬ 
merly recorder, having been made chief-justice, early manifested a determina¬ 
tion to make the most of his new dignity, and with the concurrence of his col¬ 
leagues, who appear unfortunately to have been animated by the same spirit, 
advanced claims to jurisdiction which the governor and council deemed it 
necessary to resist. While admitting the limitation of jurisdiction over natives 
prescribed by the charter, they managed to discover what one of them ealled 
an “ other principle of a wider and more extensive influence.” This was a 
clause in the charter which declared that the judges were “to have such juris¬ 
diction and authority as our justices of our Court of King s Bench have, and may 
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lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as a,d. im. 
circumstances will admit*/' and which they interpreted to mean that they were 
bound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of ail the king’s subjects, tu« Bombay 
without distinction of native or British, and without reference to territorial 11 " JI " IL 
limitation. Cases by which to test the validity of this interpretation soon 
occurred, and the result was a most unseemly collision between the court and 
the government 

Moro Ragonath ' a young Mahratta of distinction, had been left by his Coupon 

. , , J it between tlm 

parents under the guardianship of Pandurang Ramchmder, his grand-uncle, government 
who resided at Poonah, and was related to Bajee Row, the ex-Peishwa. Young 
as he was, he was married, and the relations of his wife being desirous for pur- eotat 
poses of their own to obtain possession of his person, presented a petition to the 
supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that he was kept in confinement to the 
danger of his life, and praying for a writ of habeas corpus. The judges on the 
Bombay bench at this time were Sir Edward West, formerly recorder, but now 
chief-just ice, Sir Charles Harcourfc Chambers, and Sir John Peter Grant. The)' 
at once found themselves competent to grant the prayer of the petition, and 
issued their writ accordingly for bringing up Moro Ragonath from Poonah to 
Bombay. In the course of the proceedings an extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the judges. Sir Edward West died on the 18th of August, 1828, tod 
Sir Charles Harcourfc on the 13tli of October following. Sir John Peter Grant 
thus occupied the bench alone, and as he was the last judge wlio had taken his 
seat upon it, he might easily have pleaded the novelty and solitariness of his 
position as an excuse for not running headlong into collision with the govern¬ 
ment. All prudential considerations appear however to have been lost upon 
him, and so far from complying with a request of the governor in council to 
delay in the meantime from taking any further steps in the business, he 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course of justice, and 
even made it the main ground of a petition to the king, praying him “to give 
such commands concerning the same, as to yon r majesty’s royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the due vindication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
authority of your majesty's supreme court of judicature at Bombay/ 

The government had previously resisted the execution of the writ of habeas ^ ioilof 
tmpus at Poonah, on the ground that neither the grand-uncle nor the nephew #«*> 
was amenable to the supreme court at Bombay, and they had subsequently, on 
the 3d of October, 1S28, addressed a letter to the two then surviving judges, 
in which, after justifying this extraordinary step by the necessity of the case, 
and intimating their determination not to allow any returns to be made “to any 
writs of habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and directed 
to any officers of the provincial courts/' they concluded thus; “The grounds 
upon which we act have exclusive reference to considerations of civil govern¬ 
ment and of state policy; but as our resolution cannot he altered until we 
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a.d. i 62 o, receive the commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, w® 
inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the considerations 
QuurtttMi* we have before stated may lead you to limit yourselves to those protests and 
appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that you may consider it your 
govcmm^t 1 duty to make, as any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove 
Mtoprema deeply injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken anti 
Bomii&v, avowed by government, produce no result favourable either to the immediate 
or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction you have claimed, A very 
short period will elapse before an answer is received to the full and urgent 
reference we have made upon this subject; and we must again express our 
hope, that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, are not so 
imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose, 

Tliis letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to have exasperated 
Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by the demise of his colleagues, been 
left to the guidance of no better judgment than his own, took the very extra¬ 
ordinary step of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep it 
open while he was prevented from enforcing his decisions* The governor in 
council immediately issued a proclamation declaring Ids determination to pro¬ 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon 
all classes to assist in alleviating the evils which the closing of the court could 
not fail to produce. The judge seems now to have shrunk from the consequences 
of his own rashness, and submitted to the humiliation of again opening the 
court, after he had kept it closed from the 21st of April to the 17th of June, 
wwa 1829. Some attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supreme gov- 
^wriiV eminent, but as the point in dispute had been brought under the notice of the 
priyv council by Sir John Peter Grant's petition, it was dfeemed advisable in 
the meantime to let this appeal take its course. On the 14th of May, 1829, the 
points were argued before the privy council, and on the 10th of June, the lords 
reported their opinion to his majesty in the following terms: “That the writs 
of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the two cases referred to in the said 
petition. That the supreme court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus, except when directed either to a person resident within those 
local limits wherein such a court has a general jurisdiction, or to a person out 
of such local limits, who is personally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion of the supreme court-. That the supreme court has no power or authority 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the jailer or officer of a native court as such 
officer, the supreme court having no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
under the authority of a . native court That the supreme court is bound 
to notice the jurisdiction of the native court, without having the same specially 
set forth in the return to a writ oi habeas corpus. ' It was thus authoritatively 
and finally determined that the supreme court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
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the limits of their jimsdietion, and with equal rashness and ignorance endea- ad. Mi. 
voured to substitute mere tyranny for law. 

Though the general peace of India remained unbroken during Lord William Disturb 
Bentinck’s administration, disturbances more or less threatening took place in 
various localities. Calcutta itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate J 1,wrtels - 
vicinity It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical Mahometan 
of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a trooper in the service of Ameer 
Khan, assumed the character of a religious reformer, and declared his determina¬ 
tion to purify Islamism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted upon 
it by the Shiites or followers of All Though himself illiterate, he managed to 
gain learned adherents, and soon mustered so strong in the Punjab as to become 
formidable to the Sikhs. Having added to his reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and returned by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he reappeared 
in the Punjab in 1826, and proclaimed a holy war. Numbers flocked to him 
from Delhi, Lucknow, and the other principal seats of Mahometanism in 
India, and he was able to take the field at the head of nearly 40,000 men. For 
a tone enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Rimjeet Sing with his 
Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the Punjab was terminated by . 
tlie defeat and death of Syed Ahm ed in 1831. His sect however had taken 
deep root, and having lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely 
obnoxious both to Mahometans and Hindoos by violent opposition to various 
practices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimination necessarily was pro- vioknt in¬ 
voked, and fierce quarrels, sometimes attended with bloodshed, ensued. One of a fanatical 
these not undeserving of notice took place at Baraset, about fifteen miles north- ' 
east of Calcutta. A considerable body of the sect had here established them¬ 
selves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the inhabitants, As both 
parties were ready for an open rupture, an occasion soon occurred. In some 
petty quarrel the zemindars had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, 
and were in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality. Either 
thinking that justice was denied them, or being too impatient to wait for it, 
they took the remedy into their own hand, and in 1831, placing themselves 
under the leadership of a fakir of the name of Titoo Miya, they issued forth, 
and commenced a religious war against Hindooism. Having polluted a temple 
by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow which they had killed, and then 
destroyed the temple, they forthwith proceeded to what were considered still 
greater enormities, by maltreating Brahmins and forcing them to swallow beef 
Thus once committed they set no limits to their audacity, pillaging and 
burning down villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 
resisted, or were in any way obnoxious to them. The civil power having in 
vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity, two native regiments and a party of 
horse marched against them, and came up with them in an open plain near 
Hooghly, Here they had constructed a stockade, behind which, after being 
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driven from the field, they retired, and defended tliemsel ves vrith despeiatt 
courage, till about 100 of them were killed, and 250 taken prisoners. The rest 
dispersed, and though they made several attempts to rally, were too much 
intimidated to hazard a new conflict. They still however count numerous fol¬ 
lowers among the more educated Mahometans of India, and having lost none 
of their original fanaticism, are as ready as ever, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, to propagate their tenets by the sword. 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the provinces recently wrested 
from the Burmese, serious disturbances occurred. A body of mountaineers 
of the name of Singphos, having crossed the mountains on the north-east, 
entered Assam in the beginning of 1830 to the number of nearly 3000, and 
before they could be checked committed great depredations Their main objects 
seemed to be to carry off the Assamese as slaves and enrich themselves with 

plunder. When once encountered they 
were incapable of offering much resist¬ 
ance, as they were mere hordes of savages, 
rudely armed, and totally undisciplined, 
Their presence, however, gave encourage¬ 
ment to other disaffected tribes, and an 
attempt was made to surprise the British 
station at Enngpoor. It did not succeed; 
but the frequent repetition of incursions 
at last induced government to attempt a 
more effectual remedy, by reinstating an 
ex-rajah in part of Ids sovereignty, on 
condition of keeping down disturbance, 
and paying a certain amount of tribute. 
Still further to the south, among the 
Kasya Hills, an insurrection acconn 
Disturb- panied with circumstances of great atrocity broke out. Kungklow, situated 

about half-way between Sylhet and Assam, had been obtained by the 
Company by amicable arrangement from That Sing, who was supposed to 
be the chief of the Kasyaa, for the purpose of converting it into a sanatory 
station, for which it seemed well adapted by its climate and its elevation 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. With this view, and also to open up a 
communication between Sylhet and Assam, a series of roads across the hills 
had been commenced These proceedings gave great offence to the moun¬ 
taineers. They feared for their independence, and they complained that Tirat 
Sing, who was only one of a number of chiefs, had disposed of part of the 
common territory without consulting the others. It was therefore determined 
to recover by force the district which had thus been improperly alienated, and 
in April, 3829, a large bodvpf Ivasyas, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefs, 
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suddenly made their appearance before Nungklow. Lieutenant Bedingfield, a,d, is 29 . 
who, with Lieutenant Burl ton, Mr. Bowman, and four sepoys, were the only 
persons resident in the Company’s service, having been invited to a conference, Dfeturb- 
set out without suspicion, but the moment he arrived was barbarously mur- mib 
dered* The rest of his party, after gallantly defending themselves in the house 
which they occupied, shared his late, with the exception of one sepoy who pmvil]CV 
escaped, A desidtory warfare ensued, and lasted with little interruption to the 
end of 1832, when the chiefs made their submission, and Tirat Sing was sent 
off as a state prisoner to Dacca, In Jyntea and Kachar several attempts by 
the native chiefs to throw off the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it 
more firmly. In the Tenasserim provinces some of the ousted Burmese gover¬ 
nors, tempted by the smallness of the British force left for their protection, 
entered into a conspiracy to seize the towns of Tavoy and Mergui At first it 
was successful At Tavoy, Slung-da the former Burmese governor appeared at 
the head of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry to 
whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained possession of the 
town. At Mergui, possession was gained still more easily, the British officer in 
charge of about 50 sepoys retiring without risking an encounter. These suc¬ 
cesses of the insurgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 
British reinforcements to resign the contest and make their submission. Tran¬ 
quillity, however, was still doubtful, as it was well known that the ex-governor 
of Martaban was at the bottom of the conspiracy, and watching an opportunity 
to renew it. Fortunately his proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Burmese government, and he was murdered in the midst of his plots by order 
of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These insurrections were doubtless encouraged by the extent to which gov- injunction 

of ihe K vital. 

eminent, in its anxiety to meet the wishes of the directors on the subject of 
retrenchment, had carried the reduction of Its military establishments. The 
same cause, of course, operated in various quarters, and produced its bitter fruits 
in other districts than those which had been recently conquered. Towards the 
end of ] 829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the district of Su mbulpoor, 
through which the Malmimddy flows, being dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their ranee or queen, who had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the 
relatives of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on her own 
immediate kindred, rose in rebellion, and were with difficulty prevented from 
marching on the capital Peace was only restored by the interference of the 
British agent, and the deposition of the ranee, who had shown herself devoid 
of the prudence and vigour necessary for the government of her barbarous 
subjects. No sooner was this? rebellion quelled than disturbances of a more 
formidable character broke out among a number of petty tributaries of the 
Company, occupying the wild tract situated between the sources of the Ner- 
budda on the west, and the Bengal districts of Bmxlwan and Midnapoor on the 
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east, and usually included under the general designation of Chota ISagpooi. 
Its aboriginal inhabitants consisted chiefly of wild tribes of Kales and Dangas, 
who lived like savages, and subsisted in great measure on the chase ; but in the 
lower plains, and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture was 
generally practised both by the native inhabitants and a large number of new 
settlers, who had been induced by the zemindars to come from Bengal and 
Behan These new settlers were not unnaturally regarded with jealousy by the 
aborigines, many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to make way 
for them. The more regular form of government established by the Company 
was also very obnoxious to the chiefs, who found their wild freedom of action 
restrained by it, and thus, both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, 
an almost universal rising suddenly took place. Its fury was at first directed 
against the emigrants. Their fields wore laid waste, their villages burned, and 
nearly a thousand of them were barbarously murdered* The interference of 
the British was tardier than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had 
mustered in thousands before any decided attempt was made to check them. 
This was the more to he lamented, as the feeble resistance which they after¬ 
wards made proved how easily they might have been put down at first by 
more rapid and energetic movements. Owing to the want of these, similar 
risings took place in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
serious bloodshed. 

The presidency of Madras had also its full share of disturbance. 1 lie estab¬ 
lishment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore by the Marquis of Wellesley had 
been regarded as a measure of very questionable policy, but the evils appre¬ 
hended were not realized so long as tlie administration was conducted by 
Purnea, under whom the country attained a high degree of prosperity. On 
his retirement in 1811 a midden change took place. The rajah, determined to 
be his own master, conferred the office of dewan on Linga Raj, one of his own 
creatures, who possessed neither talents nor influence ; alienated large portions 
of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of his superstitious veneration 
for them; and squandered the hoards which Purnea had ^accumulated, by 
lavishing them on unworthy favourites. Financial embarrassments necessarily 
followed, and the people, who had formerly been contdhted and happy, began to 
groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To prevent the foreseen 
consequences of such a system, the Madras government repeatedly remonstrated 
with the rajah, and in 1825 Sir Thomas Monro made a visit to Mysore, for the 
purpose of enforcing the necessary measures of reform, He received abundance 
of promises, but as soop as he departed, all idea of performance was abandoned, 
and nongovernment in many of its worst forms began to produce its usual 
results. The collectors persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not 
unfrequently murdered by the ryots, and an insurrectionary spirit was excited* 
which, while the rajah looked on helplessly, threatened to carry disturbance 
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into tlie territories of the Company. The insurrection first assumed a distinct a v mw 
and organised form in the district of Bednore, where Bain Row, one of the 
rajah’s favourites; had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general tim Rajah 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, an appeal to wuvo^d 
arms became necessary A considerable body of Mysore troops Were marched 
into the insurgent district, and followed by three regiments of Madras infantry, 
with two companies of Ids Majesty’s 62d* and a squadron of native cavalry. 

On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, the ryots seemed disposed 
to return to their homes, hut a new element of rebellion had been added by the 
appearance of a rival rajah, who, though a mere impostor, pretended to be a 
lineal descendant of the former Rajahs of Bednore, and had at an earlier period 
been for a short time in actual possession of it Thus encouraged, the insur¬ 
rection had become so formidable that Colonel Evans, who commanded the 
troops sent to suppress it and was advancing to Bednore, sustained a check 
which obliged him to fall back on Sheemoga, A second advance was more 
successful, and by the remission of large arrears of revenue and other necessary 
concessions, tranquillity was at length restored. The extent of the danger, 
however, rendered it necessary to take precautions for the future; and under a 
clause in the treaty of 1799, which empowered the Company on certain emer¬ 
gencies to assume the government, the rajah, deprived of all political power, 
was converted into a mere pensioner, and the administration, little changed in 
external form, was placed under the control of a British commissioner and four 
assistants. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was effected about the rii * ltir3s 

ahrc* in 

same time in Coorg. The actual rajah, Viva Rajendra, was a very degenerate 
descendant of the former rajah, whose heroic defence of Ms independence when 
it was assailed by Hyder and Tippoo has already been recorded Unlike him 
in every respect, Vint Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever and anon giving 
way to impulses of fury, during which he set no limits to his cruelty. i )ften 
without an apparent*offence, the officers of his army and the inmates of his 
palace were ordered off to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and 
out of one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities were inquired 
into, the bodies of seventeen of his victims were disinterred, including among 
them those of his own aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her 
husband. This monstrous cruelty was of course accompanied by other abormn- 
able passions, and his sister Dewah Amajee with difficulty escaped from Ins 
brutality by taking refuge with her husband within the British territory- 
previous to this the rajah had manifested a decided hostility to the Company, 
and was augmenting the number of his troops, apparently with the intention 
of resisting any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of his sister 
and her husband he threw off all appearance of restraint, and positively refused 
to listen to an}' proposals for an amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings 
Voif. in w _ 223 
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produced by his misconduct, unless the fugitives were sent back in order that 
he might wreak his vengeance on them. As this barbarous demand could not 
be complied with, it at once brought matters to a crisis, and a proclamation was 
issued in April, 1834, declaring that “the conduct of the rajah had rendered him 
unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British government; that he 
had been guilty of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects; and had assumed 
an attitude of defiance and hostility towards the British government; received 
and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed letters to the government oi 
Fort St George and to the governor-general, replete with the most insulting 
expressions; and had placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, who had been deputed by the commissioner of Mysore to open a 
friendly negotiation: for which offences V ira Rajendra was no longer to be 
considered Rajah of Coorg. An army was about to march against him which 
would respect the persons and property of all who were peaceably disposed; 
and such a system of government would he established as might seem best 
calculated to secure the happiness of the people.” Had the rajah, instead ot 
being the most detested, been the most popular of princes, it would have been 
impossible for him to offer any effectual resistance. The British troops under 
Colonel Lindsay entered Coorg in separate divisions from the east, north, and 
west. The obstacles presented by the nature of the country were more formid¬ 
able than the weapons of the enemy, and in more than one instance, where due 
advantage was taken of them, the invaders not only were unable to advance, 
but obliged to retreat. This was the case particularly with the divisions 
approaching from the north and west. Those from the east made better 
progress, and on the Gth of April Colonel Lindsay took possession of Mercara, 
the capital. Four days later the rajah surrendered unconditionally, and after a 
short detention in his palace, received far better terms than he deserved, by his 
removal to Benares in the possession of an ample pension. In establishing tlie 
future government, the heads of villages were assembled at Mercara and deshed 
to give free utterance to their wishes. There could not have been any sincerity 
in this proceeding, since the annexation of Coorg to the British territories had 
been previously determined. The formal assent of the village chiefs* to this 
determination was easily obtained, and Coorg has ever since formed an integral 
portion of the presidency of Madras. 

In dealing with the allied states, the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck does not appear to advantage. The home authorities, even after they 
had seen the necessity of interference, and experienced its efficacy in maintain¬ 
ing tranquillity, were constantly haunted by imaginary fears of the entangle¬ 
ments in which it might involve them, and issued a series of instructions 
directing that the residents and political agents in the different states should 
leave the native sovereigns uncontrolled in their internal management, and not 
interfere unless when it might become necessary to secure the tribute which 
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they liad engaged to pay/ or to prevent them from disturbing the general trail- a d \m. 
quillity by making open war upon each other. Lord William Bentincke own 
views appear to have accorded with the instructions thus transmitted for his Lt*nj 
guidance, and he early intimated a determination to make non-interference the 
rule of liis policy. Henceforth the British government, when it interposed, was 
to be understood to be pursuing its own interests only. These satisfied, it thfl Dative 
disclaimed all right and all wish to exercise any paramount authority within 
individual states. No sooner was this rule of policy promulgated, than the 
usual results followed. The elements of confusion began to be largely developed, 
and the system of non-interference, while professed as a theory, was repeatedly 
abandoned in practice, in order that the evils which it had engendered might 
be effectually suppressed. The course thus pursued by the British government 
was neither uniform nor consistent, and native rulers often complained with 
good reason that they were neither permitted to manage in their own way, nor 
furnished with the assistance necessary to cany out the different reforms 
expected of them. Various instances of the justice of this complaint will appeal* 
while we take a brief survey of the condition of the leading native states during 
Lord William Bentincks administration. In this survey the states may, for 
convenience; of arrangement, be classed under the heads of Mahometan, 
Mahratta, and Rajpoot states. 

Beginning with the Mahometan, we naturally turn first to Delhi, where iwtMw' 
the pageant representative of the Great Mogul still endeavoured to maintain a kii^ 4 
kind of regal state, and to complain bitterly of the successive encroachments 1,cM " 
that had been made upon it. At the same time, while taking high ground on 
the subject of precedence, he Was obliged to appear in the humble character of 
a petitioner for an increased maintenance. He claimed it, indeed, not as a 
favour, but as a right. The revenue of certain lands had been at one time 
reserved to him, and as in consequence of improvement the rent obtained from 
them had been increased, he insisted that a proportionate addition ought to he 
made to his income. The British government would have readily consented to 
the addition, hut wished the king to receive it, and tlie whole of his mainten¬ 
ance, not as the produce of any reserved lands, but simply as a pensioner. 
Deeming this a new humiliation, he resisted, and on being refused redress 
by the governor*general in council, took the bold step of appealing from him to 
the home authorities. The agent he sent to England to advocate his cause was 
the celebrated Ramniohun Roy, a Brahmin of the highest caste, who after 
throwing off the yoke of Hindoo superstition, had retired from public life in 
1814, and exerted himself with some success in Calcutta in diffusing among 
his countrymen the knowledge of One God. Unfortunately lie stopped short 
in his inquiries, and not advancing further than that bastard form of Chris¬ 
tianity known by the name of Unitarianism, was never able to be a successful 
Christian teacher. Such was the agent employed by the King of Delhi. It is 
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rather difficult to account for Rammohun Roy’s acceptance of the office. He 
was in no want of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very manner in which 
the mission had been conferred upon him must render it abortive It was a 

secret appointment, of which the govern¬ 
ment in India had been kept in studied 
ignorance; and hence on his arrival in Eng¬ 
land in 1831, he no sooner presented his 
credentials, than they were declared insuf¬ 
ficient to justify any recognition of 1dm as 
the King of Delhi's agent. Personally his 
reception was of the most flattering descrip¬ 
tion, and full homage was paid to his talents 
and character. Much was expected from 
the enlarged views which he had acquired 
hi tills country, but he was not destined to 
return to India, an attack of fever having 
carried him off' at Bristol in September, 
1833. The King of Delhi, besides the 
expenditure which he incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless 
errand, was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the step he 
had taken, he had been guilty of irregularity^ and given umbrage in high 
quarters, for Lord William Bentieck, in making a tour through Delhi to the 
Upper provinces, made the king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual 
interchange of complimentary visits. Delhi itself was shortly afterwards the 
scene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Ferozepqpr, Ahmed Baksh Khan, at 
his death left the succession to his eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, but set apart 
the district of Loharoo for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it. Shams-ud-din objected to this curtailment of his heredi- 
tary territory, and ns the district seemed to be mismanaged, the governor-general 
in council so far forgot his policy of non-interference as to decide that Loharoo 
should remain with the new nabob, on condition of his providing liis brothers 
in a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser? the British commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
postponement of it. Shams-ud-din was indignant, and considering Mr. Fraser 
as the only obstacle in his way, hired an assassin, who shot him as lie was 
returning from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob having been 
seized, were brought to trial, and as the guilt of both was fully established, no 
distinction was made in the punishment, and Shams-iid-din was hanged as a 
common malefactor. That they suffered deservedly there cannot he a doubt, arid 
yet so strong was the disaffection to British rule already existing in Dellii, that 
they were venerated by the Mahometan population as if they had been martyrs. 
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In Oude the complaints of misgovemment were as loud as ever. In the ad. ism 
time of the last nabob, Gbazee-ud-din Hyder, the favourite minister was Aga 
Mir, but in proportion to the influence which he possessed over the nabob, was 

r 1 1 , will! Omle. 

the hatred borne him by the heir apparent. A deadly feud had thus arisen, and 
the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to overtake Aga Mir in 
the event of his own death, endeavoured to provide against it, not only by 
effecting an apparent reconciliation between Ms son and his minister, but also 
by inducing the British government to guarantee the latter in Ms person and 
property* The matter was accomplished more easily than might have been 
supposed. By the opportune offer of a loan of a million sterling to the Company 
in perpetuity, at five per cent interest, at a time of great financial embarrass¬ 
ment, the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time arranged 
that the interest should be paid to his dependants, among whom Aga Mir, as 
holding the foremost place, was regularly to draw one half of the whole, or 
£25,000 per annum. 

On the death of Ghazee-ud-din, his successor, Nasir-ud-din, seemed entirely au«w™ 

* , ” of Xa»r* 

to have forgotten his former enmity to Aga Mir, and besides continuing him n <t-dii&u> 
in his office, treated him with kindness and liberality. It soon appeared, omu' 
however, that Ms hatred bad lost none of its virulence. He had merely been 
feeling his way, and preparing to shape his course according to what he should 
learn of the intentions of the British government. He was well aware of the 
guarantee, and not unnaturally inferred, that in consequence of it, he would 
not be allowed to take a single step to the prejudice of Aga Mir, On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been inaugurated, and that 
he might calculate on being permitted to follow bis own inclinations, he at once 
threw off the mask, and not contented with dismissing Aga Mir and demanding 
his accounts, threatened to make his property responsible for alleged frauds com¬ 
mitted on the treasury. The ex-minister immediately fell back on his guarantee, 
and appealed to the British government for protection* It could not in decency 
he refused, and it was therefore intimated to the king that Aga Mir, having 
enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was entitled to immunity for 
whatever he had done with his sanction, and was accountable only for his pro¬ 
ceedings since the commencement of the new reign This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Nazir-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a great measure 
frustrated; but after long discussion and loud complaints of the impolicy and 
injustice of allowing a great criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see 
Aga Mir placed beyond his reach, by being conducted in October, 1830, under 
charge of a British military escort, to Cawnpoor. 

On the dismiss^ of Aga Mir, the king declared his determination to he his 
own minister. For this he was totally unfit by Ins ignorance of business 
and las dissolute habits, and the whole power of the state was monopolized by 
men whose elevation was mainly owing to their worthlessness. So notorious 
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indeed was their ineompeteucy, that the resident was instructed not to reco« 
nize them, and to decline all intercourse of a friendly nature till a respects 
minister was appointed. This step, though rather a curious exemplification o 
non-interference, was undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the km^ 
aware of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to be worsted, 
recalled Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom Aga Mir had original 
supplanted. He was then living in retirement at Furrackahad, and readi y 
obeyed the summons which placed him once more at the helm of aflfarrs- 
Mr. Haddock, the resident, believing him hostile to British interests,.objeetecl 
on this ground to his nomination, but the governor-general, in the hope tha 
he might he able notwithstanding this objection to employ his acknowledge^ 
talents in introducing important reforms, consented to acknowledge him. Has 
-early measures justified this expectation. The sums squandered on- favourites, 
male and female, were greatly reduced. Many corrupt practices were reformed, 
and the revenue, levied directly by collectors instead of being farmed oiit y 
extortioners, showed signs of improvement. These changes were not efteetec 
witliout encountering vehement opposition; and as the king'himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed them, Hakim Mehdi 
was often successfully thwarted in his best measures. Under such circum¬ 
stances amelioration was necessarily a slow process, and the resident, who 
appears to have been somewhat inclined to take the worst view of matters, 
continued from time to time to report on them so unfavourably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least for a season, began to be openly 
talked of. So thoroughly was Lord William Bentinek at last imbued with the 
belief that the ruin of the country was not otherwise to he averted, that m 
April, 1831, when making a tour through the Upper provinces, he visited the 
king at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him, both orally and in writing, 
that if lie did not immediately begin to govern on better principles, the course 
which had been followed in the eases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would be 
followed in regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him to exchange his 
position of king for that of pensioner. 

lnoanwrtont The menace thus held out was too serious both in the substance and the 
Brubu flh6 manner of it not to produce considerable alarm, and not only the minister, who 
government. a„ serve( i some credit for the good he had already effected, promised to exert 
Ou.ie. himself more energetically, hut the king, who had too often declined to give 
him the necessary support, declared that in future nothing that could contribute 
to the cause of good government would be wanting on his part. There is no 
reason to suspect either the king or Iris minister of insincerity when they made 
these declarations. The extinction of Oude as an independent kingdom was 
threatened, and nothing could prevent the threat from being carried into 
execution except immediate compliance witli the reforms demanded. There 
were numerous obstacles however to be surmounted, and it is easy to under- 
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stand how the same influence which had previously thwarted the minister was a.i>. mu 
again vigorously exerted in opposing him* Under these circumstances what 
was the duty of the British government? Unquestionably to strengthen the Relation* of 
hands of the minister, and more especially, when both lie and his sovereign Comment 
declared their inability to carry out the required reforms without extraneous ^ th 0n ' 1 ”' 
aid, to furnish that aid liberally to any extent that might be necessary* Strange 
to say, the governor-general, after interfering so far with the internal manage¬ 
ment of Oude as to threaten its existence as an independent kingdom unless 
certain changes were introduced, refused when applied to to give the least 
assistance in carrying them into effect, and with singular inconsistency 
attempted to justify the refusal on the ground that the policy which he had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim Mehdi argue 
that by the treaty made with the Marquis of Wellesley the right of interference, 
at least so far aa to give advice, was distinctly recognized; that the interference 
now asked was certainly not greater than that which the governor-general had 
just been exercising, and that the British government by standing aloof was 
making itself responsible for the future mal-administration of Oude, since ‘die 
who sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not put forth a hand 
to hold him hack, is not innocent of his destruction/' Lord William Bentinck 
remained immoveable, $nd while complaining loudly of the domestic policy of 
Oude, obstinately refused to assist in improving it* It would be unjust to sus¬ 
pect him of anything go Machiavellian as a design to hasten the crisis which he 
professed to deprecate; but the courtiers of Oude did not reason very illogicaUy 
when they inferred, from the inconsistency and caprice which marked his con¬ 
duct, that the object at which he was aiming was not so much to improve the 
government, as to hnd in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for usurping it. 

From his refusal to strengthen the hands of Hakim Mehdi, that minister found 
it impossible to maintain his position, and retired into private life, leaving truemant* 
N&zir-ud-din entirely in the hands of worthless favourites, under whom mis- 
government advanced with accelerated pace. It deserves to be noticed as a 
remarkable proof of the progress which European ideas had made even in Oude, 
that Hakim Mehdi on Ins retirement published a defence of Ins conduct in a 
local newspaper, called the J fo/uml Akhbar. “ In appealing to the opinion of the 
public," he says, “I profess that I am solely actuated by a desire to do myself 
justice, and I disclaim every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical 
to the character of any one; facts as they are here related will speak for them¬ 
selves.’' In another part of the statement, speaking of the two years over which 
his administration extended, he says: “I challenge any one to prove the exist¬ 
ence of a defalcation of a single rupee during the whole period* I can, indeed, 
lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before Heaven, that the whole 
of my conduct was actuated with the most disinterested views of serving his 
majesty and the state." His chief difficulties appeal 1 to have proceeded from 
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tiie hare *% arid the cause is sufficiently explained when he* mentions that five 
of the inmates drew from the j agin res assigned to them an aggregate annual 
income of £102,000. 

In the Nizam's dominions a considerable change was produced by the death 
of Secunder Jali> and the succession of his eldest son under the title of Nazim- 
ud-Dowlah. The new monarch immediately announced his intention to 
manage his own affairs, and the British government, in accordance with*the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him that he was 
at perfect liberty to select his ministers and frame his internal policy. The 
immediate dismissal of Chandoo was in consequence considered certain, but lie 
had managed during his long tenure of office to give so many influential 
persons an interest in his continued possession of it, that he kept Iris place, 
and prodigal expenditure and tyrannical extortion continued to go hand in 
hand as before* While declining to interfere directly for the suppression of 
these evils, the governor-general was not indisposed to follow the course which 
lie had adopted in Glide, and menaced the government with extinction. Matters 
however did not seem as yet fully ripe for extreme measures, and before any 
decided steps were taken, the affairs of the Nizam under a different form had 
begun to attract much attention both at home and in India. 

When the true character of the transactions of William Palmer and Co. 
with the Nizam's government was detected and exposed bv Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the directors, not satisfied with ordering that the countenance which bad been 
given to them should be immediately with drawn, imprudently went further, 
and publicly declared that the loans made by the house both to the state and 
to individuals being usurious, the payment of them could not be legally 
enforced. The directors, in causing this declaration to be made, had proceeded 
on the belief that the loans were struck at by Act 13 Geo* III. a (i3. which 
enacts in its 33d section that 44 no subject of his majesty" in the East Indies 
“ shall, upon any contract which shall be made from and after the 1st day of 
August, 1774, take directly or indirectly, for loan of any monies, wares, mer¬ 
chandise, or other commodities whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds 
for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for a year; and so after that rate 
for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time; and that all bonds* 
contracts, and assurances whatsoever, made after the time aforesaid, for pay¬ 
ment of any principal or money to be lent or covenanted to be performed upon, 
or for any usury whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved or taken above 
the rate of twelve pounds in the hundred* as aforesaid, shall be utterly void. r 
The directors were in error in supposing that the loans of William Palmer 
and Co. were in violation of this enactment, for the twelve judges of England 
when consulted on the subject gave it as their opinion that the above limitation 
of interest did not apply to loans made to the subjects of native independent 
princes by British subjects domiciliated and residing within their dominions 
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It could not be doubted that the directors, by declaring the loans illegal, had A i>. mo. 
unintentionally but seriously compromised the interests of the creditors of 
William Palmer and Co. In proof of this we need only quote from a letter 
which Moonir-ul-Moolk , one of the principal debtors of the house, wrote to ^ST 
Chandoo Lai, in which he says: “ If the order prohibiting any money transac- tc<? ‘ 
tions with them, and the proclamation describing the claims as void, had not 
arrived, my debt to them would have been completely and folly paid; but how 
could I, 121 defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them?' 1 

The claims of the house against the Nizam had already been satisfied by 
the money which the Company advanced for that purpose on the security of 
the tribute payable for the Northern Circars, but large sums lent to private 
individuals remained unpaid, and though formerly supposed to be forfeited as 
usurious, might now, in consequence of the opinion of the twelve judges, be 
enforced before the native courts. The trustees for the creditors availed them- L^ai pi- 
selves of this right, and obtained various decisions in their favour* So imper- v 

feet however was the administration of justice, that payment was easily evaded, x<t *' 
and could not at all be enforced where the debtors were in any way connected 
with the Nizam or his minister. Hence Moomr-ul-Moolk could not be reached 
unless the British government would consent to bring their influence to bear 
upon him. The trustees, considering the prejudice which their claims had sus¬ 
tained from having been denounced and stigmatized as usurious, thought them¬ 
selves entitled to expect tins amount of interference, and were seconded in this 
view by the Board of Control; while the directors considered that neither 
justice nor sound policy would permit them to go further than to allow the 
claims to he prosecuted as ordinary debts, without any interference on their 
part in order to secure payment. After considerable discussion the board and 
the court came to an open rupture on the subject* 

In July, 1830, the court prepared the draft of a letter to Bengal, disapprove 
ing of the degree of countenance which the supreme government had given to 
Sir William Kumbold, who, as one of the leading partners in the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., h#d arrived in India for the purpose of assisting in CoutT " ] 
winding up its affairs. The board, when the draft was submitted to them, 
altered it so as to change its character entirely, and authorized the resident 
at Hyderabad to support the claims of the firm. It was now the turn of the 
court to object, and they were so far successful that the subject was in the mean¬ 
time left in abeyance* A final decision however was absolute!}' necessary, as 
the governor-general in council continued to call for it, and complained of the 
dilemma in which he was left from not having obtained it* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the board, allowing the former draft and the emendations which 
they had made upon it to drop, directed a new draft to be prepared The 
new draft, drawn up by the court on the 20th of March, 1832, in compliance 
witli this injunction, was as unfortunate as the other. It corresponded to some 
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extent with the views which had been expressed by the board, for it authorized 
the resident to intimate to the court ot Hyderabad the wish of bis government 
that the claims of William Palmer and Co. against Moonir-ul-Moolk should be 
settled by arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
This did not seem to the board to go far enough, and therefore, suppressing the 
draft entirely, they substituted for it a despatch which, after declaring that the 
matter in dispute required the interposition of both governments, offered the 
Nizam the option of two modes of settlement—the one arbitration, and the 
other a commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the hitter the mem¬ 
bers, were to be nominated by the governor-general; and. to make sure that 
the proceedings would not prove abortive, the Nizam, in making his selection 
between the two modes, was to engage to give effect to the decision. Vi lien 
this communication should he made to the Nizam, the justice and expediency 
of a final settlement was to he urgently pressed upon him. The despatch sub¬ 
sequently underwent some verbal alterations, and it was added by way of 
explanation that nothing beyond earnest recommendation was contemplated, 
and that even this degree of interference would not have been adopted had the 
home authorities not felt that they had unintentionally prejudiced the claims 
by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of their illegality. 
While admitting as a general rule that nothing can be more improper and 
impolitic than for the British government to use its influence with the native 
princes of India in order to enforce the payment of private debts contracted by 
themselves or their subjects, we are inclined to thiuk that there were circum¬ 
stances which made the claims of the creditors of William Palmer and Co. an 
exception to the rule, and that the amount of interference proposed in the 
despatch of the Board of Control did not go beyond the justice of the case. 
It seemed otherwise to the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, 
but determined to avail themselves of every means in their power to prevent 
the authoritative transmission of the despatch to India. With this view they 
rescinded the resolution under which they had prepared their original draft, 
and then declining to take any initiative step in the matter, denied the right 
of the hoard to originate any despatch in regard to it. The board, they argued, 
might, by 33 Geo. IIL e. 52, modify to any extent any intended despatch which 
the directors submitted for approval, provided it related “to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the said territorial acquisitions in India/ 1 and might, 
moreover, when " the levying of war, or making peace, or treating or negoti¬ 
ating with any of the native states or princes in India r was “the subject 
matter of any of their deliberations/* originate a despatch without consulting 
the directors, and insure secrecy by transmitting it at once through the secret 
committee specially appointed for that purpose. But the proposed despatch 
respecting the claims of William Palmer and Co. did not fall under any of these 
heads, and therefore, now the directors had resolved to take no further steps in 
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regard to the matter, it was incompetent for the Board of Control to inter- a.d. i&m 
meddle. The subject was not one of those on which they might originate a 
despatch, and transmit it through the secret committee, without consulting the wm,,f 
directors, and inasmuch as it did not relate “to the civil or military govern- i - tU 
ment or revenues/* it was no longer under the cognizance of the board, even 
for modification, since the directors had formally withdrawn it. Brought to 
this point, the real question now raised was whether the court of directors, 
after submitting a proposed despatch to the Board of Control, could subse¬ 
quently prevent them from adjudicating upon it, by simply withdrawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or military government or revenues. 

The solution of this question obviously depended on the interpretation of the 
statute, and since the court and the hoard were equally determined not to yield, 
it only remained to appeal to a legal tribunal. The board accordingly applied 
to the Court of King*s Bench for a writ of mandamus, compelling the directors 
to transmit the contested despatch. After a full argument the board prevailed, 
and the issue of the writ on the 29th of Janqary, 1833, left the directors no 
alternative but to obey, ten of their number however recording a strong protest 
against the despatch as a violation of treaties, of substantial justice, and of 
sound policy. The effect of this process was to establish the complete supremacy 
of the Board of Control, but the point raised must have been of some nicety, as 
it was deemed necessary in a subsequent statute to correct the vagueness ol 
language used in 33 Geo. III. c. 52, by extending the control of the board to 
all public matters whatever. 

In regard to the relations of the British government with the Mahratta 
states a few remarks wiU suffice. Nagpoor, placed under the almost absolute Mnitmn, 

■ 1 . * i i 1 * j stata*. 

control of the resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Jenkins, had made rapid 
progress, and the best wish that could be formed for the country was that its 
actual administration should be continued. This, however, was not practicable* 

The rajah had attained Ids nineteenth year, and naturally longing to be his own 
master, no sooner gave utterance to the wish, than Toni Vi illiam Bentinck, in 
accordance with his declared policy, at once complied with it. The native 
administration was certainly no improvement on that which preceded, but as 
important checks were still retained, and the native ministers whom the rajah 
appointed were contented to submit to the guidance of the resident, Nagpoor 
taken its a whole continued to be prosperous. On the opposite side of India, 
in the territories of the Guicowar, matters wore a less pleasing aspect Vs lien 
Syajee Row succeeded to the imbecile prince in whose name he had previously 
governed, great hopes were entertained. He had always co-operated cordially 
with the resident, and now that all the restraints which his position as regent 
imposed upon him were removed, it was naturally expected that his Increase of 
power would be followed by an increase of the general prosperity. It proved 
otherwise. Paying little regard to his own obligations, ha soon began to disre- 
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gard those of which, with his own consent, the British government had become 
guarantees. A collision thus became inevitable, the Guicowar using every 
means to escape from liis obligations, and the resident insisting on his fulfilment 
of them. One thing which made the Guicowar s conduct more provoking, was, 
that in refusing to pay his debts he could not plead poverty. On the contrary, 
he refused to pay, merely that he might be able to gratify a propensity fox* 
hoarding, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in his coffers 
about £000,000 of surplus revenue, which, by express stipulation, belonged not 
to him, but to his creditors. The opposition of the resident to this dishonest 
course only exposed him to insult, and the Guicowar carried his hostility so far 
that Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay;was obliged to interfere. As 
there could be no doubt that the guarantees of the British government had 
been bestowed too lavishly, it was deemed advisable, after Lord TV illiam 
Bentahck became governor-general, to try the effect of tranquillizing measures; 
and one great source of misunderstanding was removed by means of an arrange¬ 
ment which diminished the number of the guarantees, or restricted them to 
personal immunity, aikl restored to the Guicowar several districts, the revenues 
of which had been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to be produced, but the Guicowar ere long returned to his former 
practices, and at last the forbearance which had been exercised towards him 
was found only to have rendered interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 

In Holkar’s dominions the event of greatest importance during Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration was a new succession, rendered necessary by 
the death of Mulhar Row Holkar at the age of twenty-seven, in October, 1833. 
As he left no children, his widow, with the consent of his mother Kesaree Bai, 
adopted a child of three years old, said to be descended from Tookajee Holkar, and 
placed him on the musnud under the title of Mar tan d Row, Kesaree Bai acting 
as his guardian, and Madho Sow Furnavese, the minister of the late rajah, con¬ 
tinuing to conduct the administration as before. The validity of this succes¬ 
sion was soon disputed by Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
who, having escaped from Mahaswara, where he hail been confi ned as a prisoner, 
appeared at the head of a powerful body of supporters and claimed to succeed 
as legal heir. Hitherto the British government, though the resident had 
attended Martand Rows installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being 
applied to for aid by Kesaree Bai refused to interfere, A civil war thus became 
imminent, but Haree Holkar s parti zans increased so rapidly that the Bai, 
believing the contest to be hopeless, abandoned it and invited him to Indore, 
There being no longer any competition, the governor-general was now able, 
without violating his system of neutrality, to take part in the proceedings, and 
Haree Holkar entered Indore accompanied by a British escort. He possessed 
few qualifications for the elevation thus conferred upon him; and by placing 
himself entirely in the hands of a worthless and incompetent minister of the 
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name of Revajee Pliansia, soon produced so much disturbance and distress, as to a, tv isss* 
make it a serious question whether the British government ought not to under¬ 
take the administration and reduce Haree Holkar to the condition of a pensioner* 

After the death of Dowlut RowSeindia in March, 1827, effect was given to Relation* 
what appeared to have been his intentions, by allowing his favourite wife, 

Baiza Bai, to adopt as his successor a boy of eleven years of age of the name of 
J anakajee, and continue in the meantime to govern as regent. In carry hr/ 
out this arrangement Janakajee was affianced to her grand-daughter* Baiza 
Bai had consented to these arrangements with great reluctance* Her ambition 
was to retain the government for life, while she foresaw that Janakajee would 
in all probability insist in the course of a few years on taking it into his own 
hands* This actually proved the ease, and Baiza Bai enraged begun to form a 
scheme for setting Janakajee entirely aside* Her grand-daughter to whom he 
was affianced had died, and she had a mamec^dlaughter, Chimna Bai, who 
was pregnant, and might produce an heir to the late Scindia in the direct line, 


These views received no countenance from the British government* The eowt 
adoption of Janakajee had been sanctioned by all the leading persons in the 
court and camp at Gwalior, and any attempt to rescind it would be strenuously 
opposed* Baiza Bai, however, was not to be dissuaded, and commenced the 
execution of her scheme by placing Janakajee under strict supervision, and 
making him virtually a prisoner in her palace* He made his escape and took 
refuge with the resident, declaring that his life was in danger. After a time an 
apparent reconciliation was effected, but the views of the parties were openly 
declared, and Lord William Bentinck during a visit which lie paid to Gwalior 
was Importuned by both. A decided declaration on his part would undoubtedly 
have settled the dispute, but from being hampered as usual by his neutral 
system he refused to utter it, and left the factions to cany on the struggle in 
their own way, till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere* At present be only ventured to give an equivocal 
advice, which being interpreted fay Baiza Bai to mean that she was, if possible, 
to keep her power, and by Janakajee that he was, if possible, to wrest it from 
her, rather hastened than, protracted the crisis* On the 10th of July, 1833, chi™ 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, who had espoused the cause of mLiity 
Janakajee, having beset the palace, carried turn off to the camp, and compelled ,rcveiltH+ 
Bairn Bai to save herself by flight After taking refuge with her brother Hindoo 
Row, she was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined an 
invitation to visit her, when she was encountered by a strong body of Janakajee’s 
troops* It was now too late to stand aloof any longer on the neutral system, 
and the resident succeeded, not without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of 
blood* Ultimately the Bai saw the necessity of resigning the contest, and 
retired with a liberal pension to a jaghire in the south of India* The govern¬ 
ment did not improve under Janakajee. He had owed his success in a great 
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iii€&- 8 iir 0 to the military, ’who, tlms conscious oi their importixncej lost no oppoi 
tunity of turning it to account, frequently breaking out into mutiny, and pi o- 
during disturbances, not only destructive of the prosperity of Seindia's territo¬ 
ries, but dangerous to other states. The necessary result might have been 
foreseen, though it was not actually realized till a later period. 

In the relations maintained with the Rajpoot states during Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, we see little more than a series oi inconsistencies 
produced by the profession of non-interference, and the frequently recurring 
necessity of acting in direct violation of it. In Kotah a singular form of gov - 
eminent existed. The offiees both of rajah and of prime-minister, or as he was 
called, raj-rana, were hereditary. The effect was to establish two co-equal 
sovereigns, who if they chose to work together for the public good, might 
secure a high degree of prosperity, but were equally capable, and much inoie 
likely, by pursuing opposite counsels, of throwing the country into confusion. 
During the wise and vigorous administration of Zalim feing as raj-ran a, Ivotab 
flourished, and even after his death, and the succession of his son Madlioo Sing 
to his hereditary office, owing to the mutual moderation practised by him and 
his nominal master, and also to the occasional mediation of Colonel Caulfield, 
the resident, misunderstandings seldom arose, or were removed before the public 
peace was disturbed. This favoural.de position of affairs could not long con¬ 
tinue. New successions placed the powers of government in new hands, and 
collisions between the rajah and the raj-rana became the rule rather than the 
exception. A feverish excitement was thus constantly kept up, and the pro¬ 
sperity of the country began visibly to decline. The British government after 
standing aloof was obliged to interfere. The government however was so 
viciously constituted, that it seemed impossible to effect a remedy without 
changing it in its essential features, and an arrangement as equitable as the 
circumstances admitted was made, by conferring a third of the territories of 
Kotah on the mj-rana, as an independent sovereignty, and leaving the rajah 
in uncontrolled possession of the remaining two-thirds. This arrangement, 
though seen to be advisable, was not carried into effect till some years later. 

The Rajpoot state of Boondee was about the same time seriously disturbed. 
The Rajah Ram Sing was a minor, and the ranee, his mother, desirous to retain 
the rule which she exercised as guardian, kept him in ignorance, and even 
encouraged him in vice in the hope that while thus unfit, he might cease to 
have any wish to govern. Young as he was, the rajah was married to a daughter 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. The mother made it part of her policy to estrange 
him from his wife, and perhaps succeeded all the more easily that she was ten 
years his senior. The princess however, knowing her rights, resented the treat¬ 
ment to which she was subjected, and complained to her father. His first step 
in consequence was to represent the case to the British agent, and request him 
to interfere in his daughter's behalf. The agent acting according to his instruc- 
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tions declined the task, and the Rajah of Joudpoor, thus left to seek ids own a.d. im 
remedy, first remonstrated by an envoy, and then, when this proved unavailing 
sent a deputation accompanied by a body of 300 troops to demand the princess, Dat mh- 
and escort her back to her father's house. The troops encamped outside the 
town, and the deputation entered. They were met by a number of their 
countrymen forming the princess's original suite, and sent a messenger to the 
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durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when it would be convenient to 
receive them, but a murderous design lurked beneath. The messenger was in 
fact an assassin, who instead of waiting for an answer, drew his sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krishan Row, the Eoondee minister. The 
assassin was immediately slain, and the whole deputation would undoubtedly 
have been massacred, had not Mr. Trevelyan, the political agent, hastened from 
Kotah, and succeeded in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except 
three, who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death. Man Briti*ii 
Sing, the Rajah of Joudpoor, appears to have been privy to the assassination, but MjUrftiI n " 
it suited him to deny this in the most solemn manner, and to declare that he 
would be utterly disgraced if he did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Eoondee In former times the feud which 
had been thus raised could not have been suppressed without an exterminating 
war, which would in all probability have spread over the whole of R&jpootana. 

The governor-general fortunately met the danger with more than his usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a mutual oblivion of 
injuries was agreed to. 

Bliim Sing, the Rana of Odeypoor, whose abominable conduct in consenting 
to the murder of his daughter for the purpose of relieving himself from political 
embarrassment has already been recorded, died in 1828* after a reign of more 
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than half a century. During his last years the peace of liis territories had been 
greatly disturbed by wild tribes, particularly the Minas inhabiting the district 
of Ghappfl.ii in the south-west, and the Grasias and Bheels of the south and 
east. They had ultimately been kept permanently in check by a strong body 
of the Company's troops, but under the non-interference policy these had been 
withdrawn, and the rana and his minister were told that they must depend 
entirely upon themselves for the maintenance of internal tranquillity. This 
was a task to which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
before marauders were carrying depredations to the very gates ol Odeypooi. 
divan Sing, who succeeded his father as rana, had for some time taken an active 
share in the government, and displayed talents which were deemed capable of 
restoring tranquillity to his country. Such a prince was surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and yet one of the first steps taken b) the goiernoi 
general was to intimate to him, that henceforth he must not calculate on any 
assistance in, maintaining internal tranquillity. The state of liis lull districts, 
he was told, did not immediately concern British India. On this selfish and 
short-sighted policy, at the very time when the chiefs were openly declaring 
themselves unable to check the marauding propensities of their dependants, the 
regular troops of the Company were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was 
disbanded. At the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi¬ 
cation between the two governments was transferred to the political agent 
stationed at Ajmere, as a subordinate of the resident at Delhi. It is right to 

add that the rajah, though thus suddenly involved 
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\ in difficulties, managed ini a great measure to sur- 

mount them. Partly, it may be, from a feeling of 
despondency he gave way at first to habits of dis¬ 
sipation, but he had the good sense and firmness 
afterwards to change his course, and discharge his 
proper duties with assiduity and success. 

The relations of the British government about 
this period with Man Sing, the Rajah of Joiul ■ 
poor, were so little of a friendly nature that open 
hostilities were at one time threatened. From a 
superstitious veneration for a sect of religious 
mendicants or yogis, he not only submitted to 
them as liis spiritual guides, and allotted them 
about a fifth of his whole revenues, but intrusted 
them with the whole power of the state. 1 ndei 
the idea that he thus enjoyed supernatural pro¬ 
tection, he did not deem it necessary to guard against giving offence, mid 
when remonstrated with, returned sullen or insulting answers. When 
the governor-general made a visit to Ajmere in 1831, he excused himsell on 
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frivolous grounds for declining tlie invitation which he received to meet him. a.d. ism. 
It was also known-, that so far from exerting himself-to suppress the robber 

# . . Threatened 

tribes of the desert of Farkar, he was in league with them, and had on one hadsmst* 
occasion, when they were suddenly dispersed, given a secret asylum to one of 
their chiefs. Complaints of depredations, either 
directly committed or instigated by him, were made 
from various other quarters, and, as remonstrance 
had no effect upon him, it was resolved at once to 
have recourse to decisive measures. Accordingly, 
at the end of the rains in 1834, a large force as- 
semhled at Ajmere under Brigadier-general Steven¬ 
son, and prepared to move against Joudpoor. This 
demonstration was of itself sufficient, and Man Sing 
hastened to avert the ruin which impended over 
him, by sending a deputation to Ajmere with full 
power to make every concession. " What occasion 
could there be/ J said his vakeels, “for the march 
of an army against the rajah ? A single ehupTCtsi 
(a servant wearing a badge) sent to Joudpoor to 
communicate the governor-general's pleasure would 
suffice/' These professions were taken at no more than they were worth, and 
a regular treaty was concluded, obliging the rajah to pay indemnity for past 
offences, and curtailing his power of future mischief 

In the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, the reluctance of the governor-general to 
interfere with its internal administration let loose the elements of discord, ami iwr 
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gave rise to a series of intrigues which issued at last in the perpetration of an 
atrocious crime. The ranee or mother of the young rajah, acting under the 
influence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured to perpetuate her 
power, and was violently opposed by the leading thakeors or chiefs. A series 
of party struggles in consequence took place, and the contending factions 
appealed to the governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision Early in 1834, while matters were thus in suspense, the ranee died, 
and an attempt was made to get quit of all competing claims for the regency, 
by dispensing with it altogether, and giving the personal administration to the 
rajah himself, who wits now approaching maturity, Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife became still more bitter than 
before. A momentary cessation took place when the British army began to 
assemble at Ajmere. It was destined ostensibly against Joudpoor, but as it 
might easily embrace Jeypoor in its operations, the contending factions there 
deemed it prudent to suspend their intestine struggles. The submission of the 
Joudpoor rajah having rendered the expedition against him unnecessary, it was 
determined to employ part of the troops in an expedition against the robber 
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A.U. 18 ®. chiefs of Sliekhawatee, a country situated between Jeypoor and Bikaneer, and 
nominally tributary to the former, but in fact independent, or rather utterly 
Dentil of the lawless. For a number of years the chiefs had earned on their depredations 
Sajif wholesale, without sparing the British territories, and it was strongly suspected 
%£££ that Jota Ram had not disdained to share in their plunder. His conduct 
™mstTOc«-. certainly confirmed this suspicion. On first hearing of the expedition lie 
repaired to Ajmere, and expostulated against it as unnecessary, and after it bad 
taken place, and the country had in consequence been placed under British 
management, he had protested against this measure as a violation of the rights 
of Jeypoor. Shortly afterwards, tLe rajah died suddenly. Foul play was sus¬ 
pected, and the general belief was that Jota Ram, and Rupa, a female who was 
acting in concert with him, had murdered their prince in order that they might 
prolong their power by acting as the guardians of liis infant son. In this they 
were disappointed. Major Alves, as political agent of the British government, 
undertook the guardianship, and in concert with the leading chiefs formed a 
new administration, from all connection with which Jota Ram and Rupa v eie 
excluded, the former being removed to Dessar, about thirty miles east of the 
capital, and the latter to a residence within it, where a guard of British sepoys 
was necessary to protect her against the public fury. Not to break the naira- 
tive, tbe events which followed this arrangement, though reaching a few months 
beyond the close of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, must here be 
briefly* detailed. 

ThoBrituh On the 4th of June. 1835, Major Alves, while quitting the palace along 
™i^i with Mr. Blake his assistant. Lieutenant Ludlow, and Comet Macnaghten. 
™Ltiuit after an interview with the. ranee mother and the thakoora, was attacked 
mnriiMwi an( j mounded by* one of tbe bystanders, who rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword. Fortunately, Ids wound though severe was not mortal, and 
he was conveyed without obstruction to the residency. The assassin bad 
in the meanwhile been, seized and placed under a guard at tbe palace. Mr. 
Blake, who bad remained with the guard, prepared to return to the resi¬ 
dency, and came out holding in his hand the bloody* sword which had been 
taken from the assassin. An excited crowd had gathered round the palace, 
and he had no sooner started off on his elephant than a fierce attack was made 
upon him. Seeing escape impossible, he stopped at a temple. The doors were 
shut, hut along with the elephant driver, and an attendant ehuprasi, he gained 
access by a window, and was secreted by two persons, who were within, in a 
small chamber. Here he had only* a short respite, for the mob forcing their 
way, seized him as he was attempting to escape, murdered him, and threw his 
body into the street. The atrocity was attributed at first to some sudden and 
unaccountable outburst of popular fury, hut subsequent investigation traced it 
to the partizans of Jota Ram. AH who were proved to have been accessory 
to the conspiracy, or to have assisted in carrying it out, suffered death. The 
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same sentence, though recorded against Jot a Ram and Ins brother, was not a.d, m i. 
executed, and was ultimately commuted into imprisonment for life within the 
British territory. 

Another part of Lord William Bentinek’s administration, wliieh must not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed, is that which relates to his intercourse with states, native 
so remotely situated that they might he considered as lying beyond the ordinary 
sphere of Indian policy. The alarm felt for the safety oi the Indian emphe 1>) 
the British ministry, was formerly caused by the proceedings ol the French; 
hut more recently it had taken a difterent direction, and the rapid encioach- 
ments made by tbe Russians in Persia were regarded as the prelude oi an inva¬ 
sion of India from that quarter. It was therefore deemed good policy not to 
remain mere spectators of this approaching danger, hut to anticipate it by 
forming alliances with the states through which an invading army must 
advance, and thus throw a formidable barrier in its way. At first the real 
design was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, than the 
establishment of commercial intercourse, by opening the navigation ot the 
Indus, and thus obtaining access to the heart of Central Asia. Communications 
with this view were accordingly opened with the Ameers of Scinde, who attei 
manifesting great reluctance were induced to conclude a treaty, by which the 
merchants and traders of India were permitted to convey their goods along the 
Indus', free from vexatious delays, and subject only to moderate rates of duty. 
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In this treaty the Ameers, unable to conceal tlieir suspicions, procured the 
insertion of a declaration that the contracting parties should never “look with 
a covetous eye on the possessions of each other ” Similar treaties were con- wo* 
eluded with the Nabob of Bhawulpoor and with Rimjeet Sing. B ith the latter 
a closer connection than a mere commercial treaty could form seemed desirable. 
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and in order to conciliate his friendship, Lord Ellenborongh, then president of 
the Board of Control, addressed a letter to him in the name and by command 

of his majesty William IV,, with a pre¬ 
sent of some English horses of uncom¬ 
mon size, for which he was known to 
have a fancy* The letter and present 
were delivered by Lien tenant Alexander 
Bnrnes at Lahore, in July, 1831, and in 
the following October a meeting took 
place at Roopur on the Sutlej, between 
Runjeet Sing and the governor-general* 
The only avowed object of the meeting 
was to strengthen the bonds of a friend¬ 
ship already existing, and a week passed 
away in the interchange of visits, gaudy 
ceremonials, and military evolutions, the 
governor-general having with him, in 
addition to his usual body guards, two 
squadrons of his Majesty's 16th lancers, 
a troop of horse artillery, two risalas of 
Skinner's horse, Ms Majesty's 31st foot, 
and two regiments of native infantry, while Runjeet Sing .had come escorted 
by 10,000 of his best horse, and G000 of his best infantry. It was suspected 
that more serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is now no 
room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of that alliance, the bitter 
fruits of which were afterwards reaped in the war with Afghanistan. 

At this very time Shah Shujah, the ex-King of Oabool, who had been driven 
from his throne more than twenty years before, was living at Loodiana, a 
pensioner on the bounty of the British government. Previous to the above 
meeting at Roopur, the ex-king, with a view to his restoration, bad been nego¬ 
tiating with Runjeet Sing, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arranged* These conditions were known to the governor-general, and it is 
impossible to believe that Runjeet Sing allowed the week to pass away without 
sounding him on the subject, and ascertaining that in aiding the restoration of 
Shah Shujah lie would at least have the acquiescence of the British govern¬ 
ment* It is true that Lord William Bentinck, when directly applied to by 
Shah Shujah, fell back on his neutral policy and declined to interfere; but it is 
known that the proceedings of Dost Mahomed, the actual mler of Cabool, had 
already awakened suspicion, and that the governor-general, under instructions 
from England, was jealously watching his intercourse directly with Persia, and 
as it was therefore concluded indirectly with Russia Hence the first attempt 
of Shah Shujah to recover his throne, as it was commenced in 1833* when Lord 
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William Benlinek was governor-general and had undoubtedly his best wishes, 
though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may not improperly be 
regarded as one of the important events connected with his administration. 

When Shah Shujali started from Loodiana in January, 1833, he could only 
muster a few hundred followers; on his arrival at Skikarpoor they amounted 
to 30,000. The Ameers of Scinde gave him a most friendly reception, and 
continued for a time to furnish him with abundant supplies; but when he 
delayed his departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to increase 
1 1 is demands, they became completely alienated, and determined to rid them¬ 
selves of the burden at all hazards. They accordingly collected their forces. 
Shah Shujfth on his part was not disinclined to an appeal to anus, and in 
January, 1831, a pitched battle was fought near Rorce. Shah Shujali proved 
victorious, and the Ameers having purchased his departure by consenting to 
pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him with an auxiliary force, he com¬ 
menced his advance on Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was 
in hopes of an easy capture, when the approach of Dost Mahomed from Cabool, 
at the head of a powerful force, completely changed the aspect of affairs. 
Shah Shujali retired to Abbasabad, where he was brought to hay, and ventured 
to risk a battle. Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice 
of his followers, he was signally discomfited, and fled westward with a slender 
escort to the fort of Lausk, the chief of which gave him an asylum. After a 
short delay he maTched north to Furrah, expecting reinforcements from Herat, 
hut being disappointed, and threatened by a party of horse under Reliim Khan, 
be fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great privations, reached Kelat. 
His pursuer had followed close upon his track, but the chief' of Kelat having 
taken the ex-king under his protection, refused to surrender him. On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kelat agreeing to withdraw his 
protection, and Reliim Khan agreeing to desist from pursuit. Shah Shujali, 
thus obliged once more to shift for liimself* repaired to Hyderabad, where the 
Ameers treated him with more kindness than might have been anticipated 
after their late quarrel. From Hyderabad lie proceeded north-east across the 
desert of Jessulmeer, and again fixed his residence at Loodiana. His second 
expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster which must he reserved for 
future narration. 
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CHAPTER Till. 


Approaching expiry of the Company’s charter—Views of ministers 'and of the Company—Bill lor 
renewing the charter introduced—The discussions produced by it—The act passed—Its Wing 
provisions—Close of Lord William Bentinck s administration. 



URING the greater part of Lord William Bentinck’s administra¬ 
tion, India and its affairs engrossed a far larger share of tlie 
attention of the British public and legislature than had usually 
been allotted to them. Tlie Company’s existing charter was to 

_ _expire in 183+. Ought it to he renewed at all, and if renewed, 

under what conditions? These were questions which it had become abso¬ 
lutely necessary to answer, and in which, it was well understood, the manu¬ 
facturing and commercial interests of the country were deeply involved. The 
monopoly of trade to India had been, advantageously abolished -why should 
that of the trade to China be retained? As early as 1829 tlie leading towns of 
the United Kingdom had begun to agitate the subject, and to load the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament with petitions against the renewal of the charter, 
and hi February, 1830, select committees were appointed on tlie recommenda¬ 
tion of ministers themselves, Lord Ellenborough making the motion in the 
lords, and Sir Robert Peel in tlie commons. Both movers carefully abstained 
from giving any indication of tlie views entertained by the cabinet, and the 
committees were simply appointed “to inquire into the present state of the 
affairs of the East India Company, and into the trade between Great Britain 
and China, and to report then* observations thereupon to the house. The 
death of George IV., the dissolution of parliament, and the formation of a new 
ministry pledged to parliamentary reform, withdrew attention for a time 
from the concerns of India. The committees, however, re-appointed from 
session to session, had not been idle, and a vast body of evidence oral and 


written had been accumulated. 

The expediency of throwing open the trade to China could scarcely admit 
of serious discussion. It was open to all the other trading nations of the world, 
and were the British alone to be excluded from it, in order that all the profit 
which it yielded might be monopolized by a company? As usual, however, 
both parties pushed their views to an extreme, the free traders maintaining 
that the Company had no interest to oppose the opening of the trade because it 
yielded them no profit, and tlie Company, on the other hand, maintaining that 
the profit which it yielded was so large and so necessary to meet the payment 
of their dividends, that they would be ruined if deprived of it. After a great 
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mass of conflicting evidence had been given on the subject, the result acquiesced a.d, m>. 
in by the most competent judges was, that during the last fifteen years of the 
Company's monopoly of the China trade, they had realized from it an aggregate A | ^ L ™ l J| 
profit of £15,414,000. or rather more than a million sterling annually. But company* 

1 , , . » . *, monopoly. 

when this fact was admitted, it earned little weight with it, because it was 
alleged that the profit was obtained by enhancing the price, and was, in fact, 
a tax levied upon the whole consumers of tea for the benefit of a particular cor¬ 
poration. Even admitting that the profit was legitimately gained by fair trade 
without taxing the consumers, the question still returned, \\ by should this profit 
go entirely into the pockets of one class of individuals^ to the exclusion of all the 
other merchants of the kingdom if Behind this question there was still another. 

The Company made a million annually by the China trade. NN as this the 
•maximum profit that could be realized? The extinction of monopoly naturally 
extended commerce, and there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the 
trade were thrown open, it would rapidly extend, so as at once to add greatly 
to the amount of aggregate profit realized by individuals, and of revenue drawn 
by the public. To these views no solid objection could be stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtually decided, and the Company, 
if continuing to trade at all, could riot expect to occupy any vantage ground, 
the next point was to settle the future government of India. AN as the old or iiuiia. 
machinery to be thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be possible 
by means of alterations and repairs to render it more efficient than ever? 1 be 
moment the monopoly of the Company was extinguished, its trade, exposed to 
general competition, ceased to be of any value. Nothing, therefore, could be 
lost by agreeing to abandon it. Acting on tins view mini sters proposed that 
the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in future act only in 
a political character, their governing powers and relations to the Board of 
Control remaining, with slight modifications, the same as before. The directors, 
when tliis proposal was submitted to them, expressed great doubts of being able 
to carry on the government, when divested of their commercial character, but 
they were willing, if certain difficulties which they pointed out could be 
obviated, to recommend to the proprietors to close with the proposal One 
important point, however, still remained to be explained. Whatever might be 
the view taken as to the territorial rights of the Company, they were certainly 
possessed of a huge amount of capital, of which it never could be proposed to 
deprive them, and it was therefore necessary to ascertain bow this capital was 
in future to be secured, and from what source the dividends payable on it were 
to be, derived 

On this .subject a serious difference of opinion arose. The proposal of 
ministers was, that the whole of the Company's commercial assets should, so 
far as possible, be converted into money,' and that with the sum thus obtained 
a portion of the Indian debt, bearing interest equal in amount to £630,000, 
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now annually payable in dividends, should bo discharged. In future the 
dividends would be regarded as an annuity payable to the proprietor’s of India 
stock, and charged upon the territorial revenue of India. After a certain fixed 
term it would be in the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, by paying 
for every £5, 5&. of annuity, £100 of capital The directors objected that these 
assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to purchase an investment in consols 
equal to the amount of their dividends, and that they were, therefore, entitled 
in fairness to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the proprietors, Gr at least so employed 
as to provide an effectual ^guarantee, both for the regular halt-yearly payment 
of the dividends, and in the event of redemption, for the payment oi such an 
amount of principal as would produce the dividends by investing it in the 
fluids. According to the Company the value of their stock, including assets oi* 
every kind, amounted on the 1st of May, 1829, to £21,103,000, and they had 
also a random claim of £5,000,000 as the value of fixed property in India. This 
last claim, however, was very problematical, and even in making up the stock 
to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,032,000, as due from territory, was 
added, and another of £3,796,000, as chargeable to territory, omitted The pro¬ 
priety both of the addition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if, as 
was not improbable, the one should fall to be deducted Iroixi the assets, and the 
other added to the debit of the Company, the effect would be to cut off nearly 
eight millions and a half from the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one 
stroke from £21,103,000 to £12,075,000. Nor was this all. Several of the 
items composing this lower value were subject to dispute, and it was therefore 
not impossible that in making a final adjustment, whether by arbitration or 
legal proceedings, other important deductions might be made. These considera¬ 
tions rendered a compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
was ultimately accepted, with this important addition, that two millions sterling 
off the commercial assets should be invested in the funds, and there accumulated 
to form a collateral security for the capital of the Company and its future 
redemption. 

The next point to be considered was the term before which the power of 
redemption should not he exercised, and to which the government of India 
should be continued to the Company. Ministers were willing that the com¬ 
pulsory redemption should not be competent within forty years, but they 
refused to accede to the proposal of the directors, that the government should 
be continued to the Company till the annuity should be actually redeemed; 
ultimately, however, they conceded so far as to consent that the government 
should be continued to the Company for twenty years, and that at the end of 
tills or any subsequent period they should not he deprived of it without a three 
years' notice, and the option of demanding payment of the capital, and employ¬ 
ing the whole or any part of it in resuming their trade, should they see fit to 
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do so. Among the various other points discussed, the only one requiring parti- a d issa. 
cular notice at present, was the degree of power to he possessed respectively by 
the Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed that the absolute Negotiation* 
power which the Company now possessed of recalling the governors of the government 
presidencies and the commander-in-chief should be restricted, by giving the <; OIinwvnv . 
hoard a veto on the recall This proposal was strenuously objected to by the 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the new arrangements 
was to diminish tlieir influence, and that therefore they were entitled to expect, 
that if any change were to be made in the relative positions of the board and 
the Company, it would be by curtailing the overgrown authority of the former, 
and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. Following out tins view, 
they referred to the manner in which the directors had been coerced by the 
issue of the writ of mandamus > in regard to the claims of creditors in the 
Nham s dominions, and threatened with the issue of the same writ in regard to 
similar claims in Chide. Such proceedings might be repeated, and as then 
obvious effect was to weaken the hands of government, and even bring it into 
contempt, it seemed absolutely necessary either to give a right of appeal in the 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all events to provide 
for their publicity by bringing them directly under the notice of parliament. 
Ministers gave way so far as to desist from pressing for a veto on the powers of 
recall already enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently secured, by the 
ri"ht which the directors possessed, in common with all the other subjects ol 
the realm, of approaching parliament by petition. 

On the 25ih of March, 183% the correspondence between the directors and^^™ 
the Board of Control as representing the ministry was submitted to the court 
of proprietors, and on the 15th day of April, to wliich day the meeting had 
been adjourned, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying in 
substance the leading proposals above made by the directors, and signifying 
the assent of the Company “to conduct the government of India, at the sacri¬ 
fices demanded, provided they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
effective discharge of so important a duty, and their pecuniar}* rights and claims 
were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise/' The resolu¬ 
tions gave rise to a debate which was spun out to seven days, and were finally 
carried by ballot by a majority of 477 to 52. As yet, however, all that had 
been done was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought in 
parliament On the 13th of June, 1833, the subject was introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), the 
president of the Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech 
by moving the three following resolutions:— £C L That it is expedient that all 
his majesty's subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the empire of 
China, and to trade in tea and in all other productions of the said empire, subject 
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to such regulations as parliament shall enact for the protection of the com¬ 
mercial and political interests of this country. 2. That it is expedient that, iu 
case the East India Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every description belonging to the said 
Company, the crown on behalf of the Indian territory shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said Company, of whatever description, and that the 
said Company shall receive from the revenues of the said territory such a sum, 
and paid in such a maimer, and under such regulations, as parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the government of the British possessions 
in India be intrusted to the said Company, under such conditions and regula¬ 
tions as parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of 
this country, and of securing the good government, and promoting the religious 
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and moral improvement of the people of India/' It is so remarkable as to be 
not undeserving of record, that these resolutions, though involving the future 
government of India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabitants 
were passed almost without discussion, and awakened so little interest that a 
very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to he present* Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, the late Lord 
Macaulay thus expressed himselfThe house has neither the time, nor the 
knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian, budget, or to the state¬ 
ment of Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian local grievances, A 
broken head in Coldlmth Fields excites greater interest in this house than 


1 Tliis apartment was formerly the tea sale-room* the MarquisCornwallis atld tlie Marquis 6f Wellesley, 

In niche* were statnea of Lord Clive, Warren Hast- Sir George Pocoeke, and, subsequently to hte death, 

ings, Sir Eyre Coote, General Stringer Lawrence, the Duke of \\ eUmgtcm. 
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tliree pitched battles in India eveiwwould excite. This is not a figure of speech a. a im 
but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would 
refer to a circumstance which must be still in the recollection of the^ house. 

When my right honourable friend Mr. Charles Grant brought forward his 
important propositions for the future government of India, there were not as 
many members present as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill " 

The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons were, on the 5 th of July , 
introduced to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne. He could ^intioiH 
enter more fully than Mr* Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, HmSTof 
as the bill, embodying all its provisions, had been laid on the table of the House (anmmm 
of Commons, and read a first time on the 28th of June. The discussion which 
followed was remarkable chiefly for the opposition which the resolutions, and 
the government plan generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the 
contrary view taken by his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, though 
unable from indisposition to attend in Ins place, had authorized the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to express his entire concurrence in them. The first reading of 
the bill in the House of Commons had been merely formal, but on the I Oth of 
July, when the second reading was moved, an attempt was made to delay 
further procedure by the following amendment:—“That the confiding the 
political administration of our East India possessions, with the interests of 
100,000,000 of people, to the direction of a joint-stock company, and taxing the 
natives of those countries for the payment of the dividends of a mercantile 
concern to the constantly varying holders of East India stock, is a question 
involving too many important considerations to be hastily decided on, more 
especially for so long a term as twenty years; and that, as the other business 
of the session is already more than sufficient to occupy the whole time a ml 
attention of the legislature to bring it to a satisfactory completion, it is expe¬ 
dient that a short bill be passed for the opening of the trade with China in 
April, 1834, and that all the arrangements which may be thought desirable for 
the administration of India should be deferred till next session/' This amend¬ 
ment was feebly supported. While the bill was in committee motions were 
made to limit the term of the Company’s government to ten years, to prevent 
]>ro posed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, to restrict the legis¬ 
lative power given to the governor-general in council, and to prohibit any 
extension of the ecclesiastical establishment; but these, with various others of 
minor moment, found little favour, and the bill came out of committee with 
its features almost unaltered. The third reading was fixed for the 2fith of July, 
but three days previously the directors applied for a postponement. Severn 1 
of their suggestions, particularly that of giving a light of appeal, or at least of 
publicity, in the event of a difference of opinion between the court and the 
board, had been unceremoniously rejected, and they had therefore summoned 
a court of proprietors for the purpose of considering whether they ought not to 
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present a petition to parliament stating their objections to the bill as it now 
stood Minister declined to postpone the third reading, but the proprietors 
agreed to a petition, objecting particularly to the absence of any provision for 
reporting differences between the board and the court to parliament, to the 
changes in the constitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection oi 
a fourth presidency at Agra, to the extension of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and to the expense needlessly incurred in the maintenance of the eolleg’C nt 
Hailey bury. They prayed to be heard by counsel in support of these objections. 
This was refused, mainly on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was read a first time on the 
29th of July, and a second time on the 2d of August When about to be 
committed on the 5th, the proprietors again presented their petition, and 
prayed to be heard by counsel The application was refused as before, but'Lord 
Ellenborough, who led the opposition, and was seconded by the Duke of 
Wellington, moved, “that it be an instruction to the committee to omit nil 
such clauses in the bill as relate to alterations in the constitution and powers 
of the governments of the several presidencies.ot India. This motion having 
been rejected, the bill made rapid progress in committee, and was reported on 
the 9th of August. Before the third reading was proceeded with, a short delay 
took place to allow the court of directors and proprietors to decide on the 
course which they were to pursue. They had made appearance in both houses 
as petitioners against the bill, and as their objections had not been obviated, it 
was possible that they might decline to part with their assets and accept of the 
government of India on the terms offered. On the 12th of August the court 
of directors adopted, in opposition to a strong dissent by both the chairman 
and deputy, the following resolution ;—" That the East India bill having arrived 
at its last stage in the House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the court of 
directors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regarding the bill as it 
now stands; and while the court are still impressed with the belief that the 
cessation of the Company's trade will greatly weaken its position in this 
country, and consequently impair its efficiency in the administration of the 
government of India-—whilst, also, they regard with much anxiety the increase 
of powers given by the said bill to the board of commissioners for the affairs 
of India, and greatly regret that parliament has not provided some rule of 
publicity to act as a salutary check both upon the board and the court; and 
whilst, further, the court entertain the most serious apprehensions of the inju¬ 
rious effect upon the finances of India, which must result from the loss of the 
trade as a source of direct profit, and as a safe and beneficial channel of remit¬ 
tance, and from the new charges which the hill imposes—yet, reviewing all 
the correspondence which has passed with his majesty's ministers on this 
subject, trusting that the extensive powers of the board will be exercised with 
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moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Com pant 
as a body acting intermediately between the king's government and the govern¬ 
ment of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to be of vital 
importance to maintain; and relying with confidence that parliament will 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Company may 
u n av o id ably be cast t h rou gl 1 the op oration of ex ten sive ch anges which the bil 1 
proposes to effect—the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recommend 
to the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by both Houses oi Parlia¬ 
ment, and to consent to place their right to trade for their own profit in abey¬ 
ance, in order that they may continue to exercise the government of India for 



The Court of Ointcrotv* EAST India Hm/ire. 1 —Fmw mi tirigf rial rfnt*itig J. 1. WiUiama. 

the further term of twenty years, upon the conditions and under the arrange¬ 
ments embodied in the said bill. " The opinion of the proprietors, ascertained 
by a ballot taken on the I Oth of August, was in accordance with that of the 
directors This seems to have been regarded so much as a matter of course, 
that a mere fraction of the proprietors recorded their votes, the numbers being 
173 against fi t On the same day when this ballot was taken, the bill was 
read a third time, and on the 28th of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and 4 Win IV. c, 85, and is entitled, “ An Act 
for effecting an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the better 
government of his Majesty's Indian territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854. 

m 

1 This apartment is an exact cube of thirty feet, ported by caryatides, boldly sculptured, represents 

and the wainscot ting l>ei»g rich dark brown, and Britannia receiving offerings from India, along 

much enriched with gilding, and there being several with typical figures of Asia, Africa, and the river 

large looking-glasses, the general appearance of the Thames, and allegorical emblems of peace and com¬ 
mon! is very cosy. The marble mantlepiece, sup- merce. 
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a d. 1533. Though the general purport of this important act lias already been ex¬ 
plained, a brief analysis of its leading provisions seems still to be required. It 
Landing consists of 117 sections; but as many of these merely recapitulate former 
new" arrangements, or relate to points of which it is unnecessary to take particular 
1,i11 notice, the analysis may be made without entering much into detail. The first 
section, after a recital of the Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, which renewed the charter 
now about to expire, enacts, that from and after the 2d ol April, 1834, all 
“territories now in possession and under the government ol the said Company , 
except the island of St. Helena, shall remain and continue under such govern¬ 
ment,” and that all “real and personal estate whatsoever” belonging to the 
Company at the above date, shall be held “by the said Company, in trust for 
his majesty, liis heirs and successors, for the service of the government ol India, 
discharged of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage there¬ 
from to their own use, except the dividend on their capital stock seemed to 
them as hereinafter is mentioned. ’ By section 2 all rights, powers, and privi¬ 
leges, “whether military or civil,” heretofore granted and not repealed, nor 
repugnant to the present act, are to remain intact with the Company. Section o 
enacts that "the exclusive right of trading with the dominions ol the Emperoi 
of China,” continued to the Company by 53 Geo. III. c. 155, “shall cease; anti 
section 4. that the Company “shall, with all convenient speed, after the said 
22d April, 1834, close their commercial business, and make sale” of all their 
“property whatsoever, which may not be retained for tlie purposes ot the gov em¬ 
inent of the said territories ” Sections 5-10 inclusive, regulate the mode of 
winding up the commercial business, provide for the granting of reasonable 
compensations and allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and charge all the actual debts of 
the Company, as well as those which shall henceforth be lawfully contracted 
on account of the government of India, on its revenues, declaring ' that neither 
any stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their own 
use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the directors or proprie¬ 
tors of tlie said Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said 
debts, payments, or liabilities. 

ante mu! Section 11 fixed the rate and payment of dividend, by enacting that out of 
SffiT the territorial revenues there shall be paid to, or retained by the Company, to 
their own use, a yearly dividend, payable in Great Britain by equal half-yearly 
payments, “after the rate of £10, 10s. per cent, on the present amount of their 
capital stock.” This “present amount,” as originally subscribed and successively 
augmented by a series of statutes, was exactly £6,000,000 sterling, but as it 
bore interest at 101 per ceut., and was declared by section 12 not to be re¬ 
deemable by parliament till the 30th of April, 1874, on payment of £200 for 
every £100 of stock, the real value as thus determined by the sum payable in 
the event of redemption was £12,000,000. This sum might by section 13 be 
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demanded oil a year's notice any time after 1854, should the Company then A.i) ( m 
“cease to retain,” or “by the authority of parliament be deprived of the posses- ~ 
sion and government" of India. Sections 14 to 17 are occupied with! providing riding 
additional security for the regular payment of the dividend, and the final new India 
redemption of the capital For this purpose the sum of £2,000,000 sterling is m ' 
to be invested in the funds and bear compound interest at the rate of 2h per 
cent It was to be placed in a separate accoimt with the commissioners of the 
national debt, to be entitled “The Accoimt of the Security Fund of the India 
Companyand the dividends upon it were to be employed in the purchase of 
additional stock in the funds till the whole should amount to £12,000,000 
sterling. In the event of any failure, or delay in remittances from India to 
meet the dividend, the security fund might be drawn upon to any amount 
necessary to make up the deficiency ; and at all times the dividend was to 
form a preferable charge on any part of the territorial revenues of India which 
might be remitted to Great Britain. Section IS may be passed over, as it only 
contains a saving danse, to the effect that nothing contained in the act shall 
prejudice the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Sections 10 to 37 are almost entirely occupied hi defining the powers of the ptjW ^ of 
Board of Control The greater part of these differ little, if at all, from those of Control, 
previously existing, and it is therefore necessary to notice only a. few of the more 
marked changes* As the law previously stood, the directors were prohibited 
from sending any “orders or instructions whatever, relating to the civil or mili¬ 
tary government or revenues” of the territorial acquisitions in India, “until 
the same shall have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved by” 
the hoard; and they were moreover required to pay obedience to “such orders 
and instructions as they shall from time to time receive from the said board 
of commissioners touching or concerning the civil and military government of 
the said territories and acquisitions, and the revenues of the same.” When the 
court and the board quarrelled in regard to the interference which ought to be 
used in favour of the claims of William Palmer and Co., and the writ of mawdcb 
mus was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which they were 
required to send did not relate “to the civil or military government or revenues" 
of the territorial acquisitions in India, and that they were therefore entitled to 
decline to send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the writ was 
issued,* it was deemed prudent to leave no room in future for such a captious 
interpretation, and therefore, in the present act, words at once more definite 
and more comprehensive are employed, and it is enacted “that no orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications whatever, relating 
to the said territories or government thereof, or to the property or rights vested 
in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, 
shall be at any time sent or given by the said court of directors, or any com¬ 
mittee of the said directors, until the same shall have been submitted for the con- 
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A „ mi sideration of, and approved by the said board;” and, however much they may 
have been altered, the directors are "required forthwith to send the said ordeis 
w instructions, despatches, official tetera, or communications, m the form approver 
by the said board, to their destinations.” By section 32, indeed, the dmec ois 
w" , "' a may within fourteen days'make a written representation, containing “such 
remarks, observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit,” and the board 
are “required to take every such representation, and the several matters therein 
contained or alleged, into their consideration,” but their decision, whatever it 
may be, is to be “ final and conclusive upon the directors, except in one sing e 
case, which is so special that it must be of very rare occurrence. The 33d sec¬ 
tion thus describes if: "If it shall appear to the said court of directors that any 
orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, except such 
as shall pass through the secret committee, upon which directions may be so 
given by the said board as aforesaid, are contrary to law, it shall be in the 
power of the said board, and the said court of directors, to send a special case, 
to be agreed upon by and between them, and to he signed by the president of 
the said board, and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the 
judges of his majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of the said judges ; 
and the said judges are hereby required to certify their opinion upon any case 
so submitted to them, and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and 
chairman, which opinion shall be final and conclusive. 

Ijmtai It was thus only when the board happened to blunder so egregious!y as to 

issue orders which could not be legally obeyed, that the directors could resist 
t« tl m by calling in the aid of the judges of the King’s Bench. Even the Sony 
tum. privilege of making unavailing representations was m the most important 
matters denied them, since the power of transmitting despatches through the 
secret committee, which was always competent to the board, was enlarged by the 
present act, the 36th section of which, relating to this subject, is as follows:— 
» provided also and be it enacted, that if the said board shall be of opinion that 
the subject matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war, 
or making peace, or treating or- negotiating with any of the native princes or 
states in India, or with any other princes or states, or touching the policy to be 
observed with regard to such princes or states, intended to be communicated in 
orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to any of the governments 
or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the said Company, 
shall be of a nature to require secrecy, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
hoard to send their orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to 
• the secret committee of the said court of directors, to be appointed as is by 
this act directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit 
the same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions ol the 
said hoard, to the respective governments and presidencies, officers and servants; 
and that the said governments and presidencies, officers and servants, shall be 
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bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner as if such orders, and a.d. 1333. 
despatches, official letters, or communications, had been sent to theta by the 
said court of directors.” One might have supposed that these sections which Burner 
empower the board, whenever secrecy was deemed expedient, to send despatches *r control, 
to India without even acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, 
and to modify to any extent the despatches originating with the directors 
themselves, might have sufficed, but in order that there might be no possible 
doubt as to the absolute supremacy conferred on the hoard, it was enacted by 
a subsequent section (109), " that every power, authority, and function, by this 
or any other act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, shall 
be deemed and taken to be subject to such control of the said board of commis¬ 
sioners as in this act is mentioned, unless there shall be something in t he enact¬ 
ments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office 
vested in, or reserved to, the said court.” 

This exception in regard to pala-onage was now indeed the main inducement Great 

1 . 1 * . * . otpamm 

to the directors and proprietors to undertake the nominal government of India. age. 
Hitherto they had a direct interest. Their capital and diaddends were at stake, 
and might have been endangered by any gross mismanagement ; but by the 
provisions of the new act these were effectually secured, and henceforth neither 
the directors nor the proprietors ran any risk of pecuniary loss from negligence 
or error in the discharge of the duties intrusted to them. In their case, there¬ 
fore, the government established was of a very anomalous description. Indivi¬ 
duals, merely by investing money to a certain amount in India stock, purchased 
the privilege of voting for directors; and the directors sharing among them 
nearly the whole patronage of India, secured the continued possession of their 
seats, by dispensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, or were 
expected on some future occasion to vote for them. Whatever therefore may 
have been the theory of government now established, it was virtually the result 
of a compact by which the directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board of Control, or in other words, of the ministry of the 
day in consideration of the amount of patronage reserved to them. In all 
vacancies their power of appointment was absolute, except in regard to a few 
of the highest offices, which could not be filled up without the approbation of 
the crown; while even the persons thus approved, including the governor-general 
himself held their offices only during the pleasure of the directors, who pos¬ 
sessed to the same extent as the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having determined the nature and defined the powers of the home govern¬ 
ment, the act proceeds to settle the future government of India itself, and 
makes several important changes. The first of these, contained in section 3S, 
divides Bengal into two presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of 

Fort William in Bengal, and the other the presidency of Agra. Section 39 
VOh> III. 00? 
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enapts that '-the superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civil arn 
military government of all the said territories and revenues in India shall be, 
and is hereby vested in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled ' t n 3 
Governor-general of India in Council.’” By section 40 the ordinary councillors 
are to be four-three of them appointed absolutely by the directors from actual 
or former servants who at the time of appointment shall have served at least 
ten years, and the fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of his majesty, and selected from persons not in the sen ice of the 
Company. This fourth member was not “to sit or vote’ in the council, except 
“at meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” The commander-in¬ 
ch ief in India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be conjoined 
with that of the governor-general, the commander-in-chief on the Bengal estab¬ 
lishment, may be appointed by the directors an extraordinary member of 
council, and take rank next to the governor-general. Sections 43-52 are 
chiefly occupied in defining the powers of the council. Thus, it is enacted that 
the governor-general i n council “ shall have power to make laws and i egula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever 
now in force, or hereafter to he in force, for the said territories, oi any pai t 
thereof, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established by* 
bis majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and foi all 
places and things whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part 
of the said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within the 
dominions of princes and states in alliance with the said Company. This 
apparently unlimited power is however restricted by a salvo against its being 
employed to make “any laws or regulations which shall in any way repeal, 
vary, suspend, or affect any of the provisions of this act, or any of the provi¬ 
sions of the acts for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, 
whether in the service of his majesty or of the said Company, or any provisions 
of any act hereafter to he passed hi an}' wise affecting the said Company, or 
the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regulations which 
shall in any way affect any prerogative of the crown, or the authority of par¬ 
liament, or the constitution or rights of the said Company, or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the 
crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of the said 
crown over any of the said territories.” 

To make the above salvo still more explicit, it was provided by a subsequent 
section that nothing contained in the act “ shall extend to affect in any way the 
right of parliament to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof,” and “ expressly declared that a full, complete, and constantly exist¬ 
ing right and power is intended to be reserved to parliament to control, supersede. 
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or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said governor-general in 
council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation whatsoever 
made by the said governor-general in council, and in all respects to legislate 
lor the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as full and ample a 
manner as if this act had not been passed; and the better to enable parliament 
to exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regulations made by 
the said governor-general in council shall be transmitted to England, ” and laid 
annually before both Houses of Parliament Still, though an absolute power of 
repeal was expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that “ all laws 
and regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall remain unrepealed, 
shall be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said territories 
as any act of parliament would or ought to be within the same territories, in 
the same manner as any public act of parliament would and ought to be taken 
notice of/' 

By section 48 the court of directors are enjoined forthwith to submit for the 
approbation of the Board of Control " such rules as they shall deem expedient 
fur the procedure of the governor-general in council in the discharge and 
exercise of all powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act; ” and such rules, when approved, “ shall be of the same force 
as if they had been inserted in this act” In all ordinary cases the governor- 
general and one ordinary member of council were to constitute a quorum, but 
in making laws and regulations the governor-general and at least three ordinary 
members behoved to be present. In cases of equality the governor-general was 
to have a casting vote; and, should the majority happen to differ with him 
with regard to any measure whereby, in his judgment, “ the safety, tranquillity, 
or interests of the British possessions in India or any part thereof ’ might be 
“essentially affected,” he and the members of council were forthwith “ mutually 
to exchange with and communicate to each other in writing, under their respec¬ 
tive bands, to be recorded on their secret consultations, the grounds and reasons 
of their respective opinions/' Should the governor-general, after considering 
the same, continue to differ, he might then, “of his own authority, and on his 
own responsibility/' adopt the course which might seem to himself Cf fit and 
expedient/" The council might assemble at any place within the British terri¬ 
tories in India; but, should that place happen to he within any of the other 
presidencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his seat, and " act as 
an extraordinary member.” 

The 53d section, as one of the most important of the act, deserves to be 
quoted verbatim. u Whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well Europeans 
as natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territories at-an 
early period, and that such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes 
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a t>. is as. of inhabitants of the said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, 

and peculiar usages of the people, should he enacted, and that all laws and 

Board of customs having the force of law within the same territories should be ascertained 
Ik™ anS and consolidated, and* as occasion may require, amended: be it therefore enacted 
that the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be after the passing of this act, issue a commission, and from time to time 

commissions, to such persons as the said court of directors, with the approba- 

. tion of the said board of commissioners, shall recommend for that purpose, and 
to such persons, if necessary,, as the said governor-general in council shall think 
fit, such persons not exceeding in the whole at any one time five in number, 
and to be styled, * The Indian Law Commissioners/ with all such powers as 
shah be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned; and the said com¬ 
missioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the 
existing courts of justice and police establishments in the said territories, and 
all existing forms of judicial procedure* and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force 
in any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said terri¬ 
tories, whether Europeans or others, are now subject; and the said commis¬ 
sioners shall from time to time make reports, in which they shall fully set forth 
the result of these said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest such 
alterations as may in their opinion be beneficially made in the said courts of 
justice and police establishments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, and the 
manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in different parts 
of the said territories/ 1 The above commissioners were to follow such instruc¬ 
tions as should be given them from time to time by the governor-general in 
council, to make special reports, and receive salaries “according to the highest 
scale of remuneration given to any of the officers or servants of the India Com¬ 
pany below the rank of members of council/* 

Executive By section 56 the executive government of each of the presidencies was to 

/////"/'/' be administered by a governor and three councillors, the Governor-general of 
Xnclia, for the time being acting as governor of the presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal; but the ultimate abolition of councils in the separate presidencies 
was contemplated, and it was therefore provided by section 57 “that it shall 
and may be lawful for the said court of directors, under such control as is by 
this act provided, to revoke and suspend, so often and for-sucli periods as the 
said court shall in that behalf direct, the appointment of councils in all or any 
of the said presidencies, or to reduce the number of councillors In all or any of 
the said councils; and during such time as a council shall not be appointed in 
any such presidency, the executive government thereof shall be administered 
by a governor alone/' 

The only other sections of the act which seem to require special notice are 
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the 81 st and 82d, which specify those parts of India where “ any natural born id. is33. 

subjects of his majesty ” may, and where they may not, reside without a license ; 

the 85th, which, assuming that “the removal of restrictions on the intercourse Ka*i<u>»"f 

° t Euro]peA«g. 

of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide 
against any mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, requires’’ the 
governor-general in council, “ by laws or regulations, to provide with all con¬ 
venient speed for the protection of the natives of the said territories from insult 
and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions'" the 86th, which makes it 
“ lawful for any natural born subject of bis majesty authorized to reside in the 
said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or 
out of land?, for any term of yearn, in such part or parts of the said territories 
as he shall be so authorized to reside in ; ’ the 87th, which enact*! '* that no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his majesty resi¬ 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company;” the 88th, which requires the governor-general in 
council “ forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
slavery throughout the said territories, so soon as such extinction shall be prac¬ 
ticable and safe; ” and a series of sections which, after providing for the exten- 
sion of the episcopal establishment by the erection of bishoprics at Madras and nunm. 
Bombay, and enacting that at each of the presidencies “ two chaplains shall 
always be ministers of the Church of Scotland,” conclude with declaring “that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the governor- 
general in council from granting from time to time, with the sanction of the 
court of directors and of the commissioners for the attains of India, to any sect, 
persuasion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church ol 
England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such sums of money as may 
lie expedient for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship.” 

The last section provides that “this act shall commence and take effect from * 
and after the passing thereof” (that is, from and after the 28th of August, 1836, 
when it received the royal assent), “so tar as to authorize the appointment, or 
prospective or provisional appointment, of the Governor-general of India, gov¬ 
ernors, members of council, or other officers, under the provisions herein con¬ 
tained, and so far as hereinbefore in that behalf mentioned,” but, “as to all 
other matters and things,” it was only to commence and take effect from and 
after the 22d of April, 1834. In consequence of the different dates thus assigned 
for the commencement of the act, and some other unexpected coincidences, *i 
curious dilemma was produced. By the 41st section it is enacted “that the 
person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, on the 22d day of April, 1S34, shall be the first Governor-general ot 
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A D - iS33. India under this act, and such persons as shall be members of council of tbe 
same presidency on that day shall be respectively members of council eonsti- 
commigT tuted by this act.” In virtue of this section Lord William Bentinck was eov- 
ernor-general, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Messrs. William Blunt and Alex¬ 
ander Ross were members of tbe first council of India. But the court of direc¬ 
tors, taking advantage of the earlier date assigned for the commencement of 
the act, had, on the 27th of December, 1833, issued two commissions—the one 
appointing Lord William Bentinck to take upon himself the office of governor- 
general upon and from the 22d of April, 1834, and William Blunt, Alexander 
Ross, William Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esquires, “to be 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members %f the said 
council; and the other appointing Sir Charles Metcalfe to be governor of the 
presidency of Agra upon and from tbe said 22d of April, When the campaign 
against Coorg was opened the governor-general, who had gone to Madras to 
superintend different financial arrangements then in progress, repaired to Ban¬ 
galore, and after the campaign was finished he took up his residence in the 
Neilgherry Mills for the recovery ol his health, which had become so seriously 
affected that he had intimated his resignation to the directors. He was thus 
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Council at living at Ootacamund, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, as senior member of council 

uotacamuiuU 4 ' 

was acting as vice-president and deputy-governor of Bengal, at the time when 
the new act came into operation* This was unfortunate, because certain impor¬ 
tant steps had in consequence of the change of government become absolutely 
necessary, and yet it was difficult to perceive how these steps could be taken 
while the governor-genera] remained isolated among tiie Neilgherry Hills, and 
in a state ol health which would not allow him to return to Calcutta The 
course adopted was to summon the first council under the act to meet at Oota- 
eamuiub This was perfectly legal, since, as has been shown in the above analysis 
of the act, the governor-general was empowered to assemble the council at any 
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place within the British Indian territories, and, except in the case of making A,n. \m. 
laws and regulations, required the assistance of only one ordinary member to 
constitute a quorum. Such a member was opportunely found in Mr* Macaulay, 
who, having been made aware that his 
presence was required, arrived at Oota- 
camund. Sir Frederick Adam, governor 
of Madras, arrived also about the same 
time, and in terms of an express provi¬ 
sion in the* act, took his seat in the 
council as an extraordinary member. 

The first act of the council was to issue 
a proclamation on the 16th of June, 1834. ■ 
announcing the passing of the act, and 
the installation of the new form of 
government prescribed by it. Bather 
strangely, however, the governor-general 
in council, instead of carrying out the 
provisions of the act, ventured to place 
some of the most important of them in 
abeyance. Hence part of the proclama¬ 
tion proceeded in the following extraordinary terms: "Whereas it is impracti- 
cable to carry into immediate execution all the preliminary measures that held 
shall be necessary before the duties of the government of Agra can be entered 
upon, or to adopt, without previous inquiry and mature* deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separation of the two 
governments require; and whereas, for the aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient, 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of 
Agra before the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, the 
governor-general in council, therefore, has been pleased to resolve, and it is 
hereby notified accordingly, that the administration of the presidency of Bengal, 
as heretofore constituted, shall in the meantime continue to be carried on by 
the honourable the vice-president in council/ 1 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of his appointment as governor of 
Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and that council itself, as formerly j*riiam«rt 

° i t . illegally 

constituted, had been entirely abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a postponed, 
singular mixture of simplicity and boldness, ignores both facts, and merely 
because the governor-general has been so "pleased to resolve/’ notifies accor¬ 
dingly, "that the administration of the presidency of Bengal as heretofore 
constituted ” shall* in the meantime, continue to be carried on. The illegality 
of these proceedings is so palpable that it could not possibly have escaped 
the notice either of Lord William Ben thick* or his distinguished coadjutor, 
the late Lord Macaulay. Sir Charles Metcalfe, only ten days after the date 
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ap.ism. of the proclamation, writing Ins friend Mr. Tucker, then chairman of the 
"" court of directors, says, “You know, I conclude, our present position. The 
Renwuto governor-general would endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherrv Hills 
before September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before October. He 
of^rnor- has, therefore, from necessity, summoned the council on the hills. He has also 
gouerai. sl1S p en< j e[ i the formation of the Agra government, and the application of the 
new act to Bengal. I am to remain vice-president here until his return. I fear 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.'' At the same time he makes 
the best excuse which could be offered for it when he adds, “His lordship’s 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He nearly lost his life in his last 
attack, and every medical man predicted the most fatal consequences if he 
should attempt to encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where lie is, but dare not move." Under these circumstances some 
such arrangement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prevent the mischiefs which must have ensued from leaving the sent oi 
government without a regular administration. But no necessity, however 
great, could cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation of an 
act of parliament. 

Mod.of When the governoi'-general returned to Calcutta, on the lltli of November, 

nu-gtiityof 1834, one of the first subjects which engaged his intention was the Ootacamund 
proclamation, and he endeavoured to legalize all that had been done under it 
proceeding*, by a n exercise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “ Be it enacted that all acts done by the Governor- 
general of India in council, or by the vice-president of Fort William in Bengal 
in council, or in pursuance of any authority given by the said govern or-general 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and effectual to all intents 
and purposes, as if the said acts had been done before the said 22d day of April. 
1834.” It is almost needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from 
curing the illegalitj^, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, had violated 
the law, and nothing short of the authority of the legislature itsell could save 
him, and those who had acted with and under him, from the penal consequences, 
or give validity to their proceedings. The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1835, the Act 5 and 6 Wm. I\. 
c. 6 was passed, which, after reciting the recent Act 3 and 4 Wm. IY. c. 85. and 
explaining the circumstances under which the government of India “was admin¬ 
istered for a time, otherwise than in accordance with the said recited act." indem¬ 
nifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for all “acts, matters, and 
things” that had been “done, Ordered, directed or authorized, bonajide . in the 
exercise of the administration of the British territories in the East Indies, 
between the 22d of April, 1834, and the 1st of January, 1835, and declares 
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that “all such acts, matters, and things shall he as valid and effectual, and a d. is3 5 . 
shall be* and be deemed to be, of as much force, validity, and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said recited act.' 1 

Id regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been provided for by 

° 1 deucy of 

the act, it may here be mentioned that, though on the very day of the return Agrokft in 
of the governor-general to Calcutta from the Neilglierry Hills, it was formally 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe "had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed . 
charge of the government of Agra,” the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had always objected to as involving a large unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture, was never fully carried out After its duties had been so restricted and 
frittered away that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a government,” an 
act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful for the court of 
directors, under the control of the board of commissioners, “to suspend the 
execution of the provisions” of the Act 3 and 4 Wm, IT* c* S5 so far as relates 
to the division of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
presidencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of Agra, and enact¬ 
ing that so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain suspended, 
the governor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
the East India Company, who shall have been ten years in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the North-western provinces, now 
under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
governor, and the extent of the authority £0 be exercised by such lieutenant- 
governor, as to the said governor-general in council may seem fit.” This per¬ 
mission to suspend was so completely in accordance with the views of the direc¬ 
tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
separate presidency of Agra was abandoned. 

After the return of Lord William Bentinck to Calcutta, no event of any Merits of 
importance occurred till his administration closed. He had intimated his wtiuam 
resignation, and only waited the return of the sailing season to take his depar-|^^^ f 
ture. On the 20 th of March, 1835, lie ceased to be governor-general> and set twn 
sail for Europe. His government had been eminently peaceful, and its merits 
consequently are founded not on new acquisitions of territory, or brilliant mili¬ 
tary achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement—on 
reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses* the extension of the means 
of education, the more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ¬ 
ment of native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 
superstition by the suppression of one of its most abominable practices* In all 
these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and con¬ 
scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we have seen, 
the absurd extent to which he attempted to carry the system of non-interference. 

By standing aloof when disorder commenced, he too often allowed it to increase 
Vgl* m. 
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till it became too alarming to be any longer tolerated, and thus laid himself 
open to the charge of dealing harshly with native states, by making the rulers 
responsible for disturbances which an earlier interference on his part might 
easily have prevented. Still, it must be admitted that non-interference, when 
steadily carried out as part of a general system, possessed several advantages, 
and in more than one instance, by throwing native rulers upon their own 
resources, compelled them to conciliate the good-will of their subjects, and to 
govern with a wisdom and moderation which they had never displayed before. 
Lord W illiam Bentinck had longed for the appointment of governor-general, in 
order that lie might remove the stigma of incapacity which lie conceived to 
have been fixed upon him by his summary removal from the government of 
Madras. This object he certainly accomplished, since even those disposed to 
censure particular parts of his administration, freely admit that, taken as a 
whole, it entitles him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 
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BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRADE OF THE COMPANY TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT SEPOY MUTINY. 


CHAPTER I. 



Opposite views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control in regard to the appointment of 

a successor to Lord William Bentinck—Lord Heytesbury-s appointment revoked by* the crown _ 

land becomes governor-general — A new succession in Dude -— Intrigues and 



deposition of the Rajah of Sattarah. 


I FTER the departure of Lord William Bent inch, Sir Charles a.v ms. 

Hetealfe became governor-general, in virtue of a provisional 
|| appointment By this appointment, the full powers of the sir amrie* 
| office were undoubtedly conferred upon him; but as his provisional 


I tenure was precarious and temporary, it seems to have 


been expected, not unreasonably, that he would continue to 


carry on the government according to its ordinary routine, and 
not innovate, without absolute necessity, on the policy which had 


@ been previously pursued He himself judged differently, and in April 


within a month after his installation, had prepared the draft of an act 
by which all the restrictions to which the Indian press was previously 


subject, were to be repealed The act itself, however, was not passed 


and promulgated .till the following September. It does not appear whether 
there was any difference of opinion in the council on the subject, but if 
there was, there can be no doubt that Mr. Macaulay was one of the majority 
In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 1823 in the 
Bengal! and of 1825 and 1827 in the Bombay presidency, and ordained that 
every person having a printing press on his premises was to make declaration 
thereof; that every book or paper was thenceforth to bear the name of the 
printer and publisher; and that, within the Company’s territories, the printer 
and publisher of all periodical works containing public news, or comments on 
public news, should appear, and declare when it was to be printed or published. 
The soundness of the repeal, in so far as regarded the European press, could 
hardly he questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to the Euro¬ 
pean, without extending it to the native press, some of the ablest servants of 
the Company entertained grave doubts as to the right course of procedure. 
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A. a ISM. The Honourable Moimtstuart Elphinstone, when consulted on the subject m 
" 1832, had written as follows:— f( If all be free, we shall be in a predicament 
freedom of such as no state has yet experienced. In other countries the use of the press 
Sife gradually extended along with the improvement of the government and the 
li0h * L ■ intelligence of the people; but we shall have to contend at once with the most 
refined theories of Europe, and with the prejudices and fanaticism of Asia, both 
rendered doubly formidable by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed” Sir Charles Metcalfe attached little weight to this 
peculiarity, and in an elaborate reply to an address presented to him, declared 
the repeal justifiable on general principles. At the same time he thought that 
it had become “almost unavoidable” from circumstances, “The (Indian) 
press/ J he said, “had been practically free for many years, including the whole 
period of the administration of the late governor-general, Lord \Y illiani ten thick, 

and although laws of restriction existed 
in Bengal which gave awful power to 
the government, they had ceased to 
operate for any practical purpose. They 
were extremely odious. They gave to 
the government arbitrary power, which 
British subjects in any part of the world 
detest, iSio government could now have 
carried them into effect, without setting 
universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William Ben- 
thick's forbearance, no government could 
have ventured to enforce those laws, un¬ 
less it had been gifted with a most hardy 
insensibility to ridicule and obloquy. 
Even supposing them to be good, they 
were utterly useless, and as they brought unnecessary odium on the government, 
it would have been absurd longer to retain them." 

So long as he argued on general principles, Sir Charles Metcalfe was certainly 
right, but his logic fails him when he seeks a justification in circumstances. 
The press regulations, he says, were practically obsolete. They were not and 
they could not be enforced. If so, where was the necessity for hastening to 
repeal them? They were virtually dead, and there could be no use to slay the 
slain. If, m he argues, “even supposing them to be good, they were utterly 
useless* because they could not be enforced,” is it not obvious that ibr the very 
same reason they must have ceased to be mischievous, and that therefore a gov¬ 
ernor-general only provisionally appointed, and of course daily expected to he 
superseded, bud no particular call to interfere. If the repeal would have been 
approved by his successor, why step in before him and thus snatch from him. the 
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popularity which was to be acquired by adopting it? and if, on - the contrary, the ajx ms. 
repeal would have been condemned by his successor, why place liim in a fake 
position, and embarrass him with an innovation that might b# at variance with Emmidpa- 
the general tenor of his policy 1 On these and similar grounds, the propriety 
of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe in hastening to repeal the existing 
restrictions on the press may be questioned, and it is thus easy to understand 
how the measure was received in different quarters with very different feelings. 

Those whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed it with acclama¬ 
tion, while the public generally regarded it with favour, and testified their 
approbation, not merely by laudatory addresses, but by the erection of a hand¬ 
some public building devoted to literary purposes, and designated the Metcalfe 
Hall, in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and perpetuate 
the name of tire liberator. When the measure was first announced to the home 
authorities, it was as strongly condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, 
and called forth a censure, which though not accompanied by an immediate 
withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a serious misunderstanding. 

The directors, become as lukewarm as they had formerly been zealous in rani 
supporting Sir Charles Metcalfe, overlooked the prior claim which he had nblHtiefi ai a 
undoubtedly established to the first vacant governorship in then- frift, and when aUtc * u ' fl "* 
he applied for explanation, returned through their secretary an answer so dry and 
laconic, that on the very day when he received it, he despatched a letter intima¬ 
ting his determination to retire from the service of the Company. He accord¬ 
ingly sailed for England on the 15th of February, 1838. The extent of the 
loss which India sustained by his departure/was not fully known till after. As 
he had always been opposed to the policy which led to the disastrous war in 
Afghanistan, there is reason to presume that had he remained, as his Influence 
would doubtless have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 
it, His services however were not lost to his country. As governor successively 
of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical periods of their history, he gave 
new proofs of consummate statesmanship. Public gratitude was not wanting, 
but the peerage conferred upon him came too late to be anything more than a 
barren title. An excruciating disease was preying upon him, and lie returned ■ 
home only to die. 

In narrating the emancipation of the Indian press, and tracing some of its Quatwna# 
consequences in the subsequent career of Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass wmi™ 
onward without referring to a series of transactions which took place about the 
same time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to the history 
of India, are too important to be omitted. When tire court of directors received 
intimation of Lord William Sentinels intended resignation, it was proposed to 
put either the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
nomination for the office of governor-general, Mr. Elphinstone, on the plea of 
indifferent health, declined, and the court, on the 2Sth of September, 1S34, by a 
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majority of fifteen to two; adopted the two following resolutions:—“L That 
this court deeply lament that the state of Lord William Bentincks health should 
he such as to deprive the Company of his most valuable services, and this court 
deem it proper to record, on the occasion of his lordship's resignation of the 
office of governor-general, their high sense of the distinguished ability, energy, 
zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has discharged the arduous duties of 
his exalted station, 2* That referring to the appointment which has been con¬ 
ferred by the court, with the approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-general of India, upon the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Lord William Bentinck; and adverting also to 
the public character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, and talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the 
various important measures consequent on the new charter act, this court are of 
opinion that it would be inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement 
for supplying the office of governor-general. And it is resolved accordingly that 
the chairs be authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
majesty's ministers, through the president of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India” 

When the communication thus ordered was made, Mr, Charles Grant, who 
held the office of president of the Board of Control in the Melbourne ministry, 
not only refused to concur in the second resolution of the directors, but pro¬ 
ceeded to give Ins reasons in the following terms: u With respect to the appoint¬ 
ment to that office of any servant of the Company, however eminent his know¬ 
ledge, talents, and experience may confessedly he, Ids majesty’s ministers agree 
in the sentiments of Mr, Canning, expressed in a letter from him to the court, 
on the 25th of December, 1820, that the case can hardly be conceived in which 
it would be expedient that the highest office of the government in India should 
be filled otherwise than from England, and that that one main link at least 
between the systems of the Indian and the British governments ought, for the 
advantage of both, to be invariably maintained. On this principle it has usually 
been thought proper to act; and in the various important measures consequent 
► on the new charter act, his majesty’s ministers see much to enjoin the continu¬ 
ance of the general practice, but nothing to recommend a deviation from it,” 

The objection to the appointment of any servant of the Company to the 
office of governor-general, though here ascribed to Mr, Canning, was of an earlier 
date, and was first made by Lord Cornwallis He did not, however, talk 
rhetorically like Mr. Canning of the necessity of maintaining a “main link," 
but distinctly placed his objection on the ground, that during the period of his 
first government it would scarcely have been possible to find any old and 
eminent servant of the Company, who had not in some period of his career 
practised or connived at the abuses and corruptions, which it would he one of 
his first duties as governor-general to suppress. If Lord Cornwallis was justi- 
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tied in making this sweeping accusation, there can be no doubt that he was a.d. im> 
right in objecting to the appointment of a servant of the Company to the office 
of governor-general, but owing in no* small degree to the example of integrity Government 
set by Lord Cornwallis himself, the Indian service had been thoroughly the^»uit' 
reformed, and as indiscriminate charges of corruption could no longer be in- 
sinuate d, the exclusion of the Company's servants from the highest offices 
behoved to be placed on some other ground. Mr. Cannings maxim was accord- governor- 

1 & general, 

ingly brought into practical operation, and ministers pronounced a sweeping 
sentence of disqualification which sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those 
against whom it was directed. It may be admitted that a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with European statesmanship was of the greatest consequence to the 
Governor-general of India, and that those, therefore, who could not have had 
any opportunity of acquiring it were not the most eligible candidates for this 
highest office; but Mr. Grant, though he may have meant no more than this, 
used language in which more was implied, and by seeming to cast a stigma on 
their service, furnished the directors with an opportunity of presenting an 
indignant remonstrance. In the correspondence which ensued there appears 
to have been little sincerity on either side. Under the mask of advocating 
general principles, both parties were pursuing objects of a personal nature. 

Ministers were desirous to procure the appointment for Mr Grant, and the 
directors, offended that he had not attended more to their suggestions in framing 
the new charter act, were unwilling to put him in nomination. 

Mr. Grant in his letter bad adverted to the disadvantages of a temporary nmmn 

„ , * Strang of 

appointment, and urged the necessity of forthwith appointing in regular lonn. amtur®* 
The directors in their answer admitted the superiority of a permanent appoint- 
inent, and declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit person 
to receive it, It was therefore “with deep regret" they had learned that he 
was considered by his majesty's government “to be ineligible to the station of 
governor-general, and upon grounds which would exclude the whole service of 
India from that high office/* After referring in refutation of Mr. Canning’s 
maxim to “the whole course of our transactions in Biitisli India,” as “furnishing 
the most conclusive evidence that the servants of the Company, both civil and * 

military, are eminently qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been beld by several of them with the 
utmost advantage to the national interests, ” they concluded with intimating 
that the arrangements for filling up the office of governor-general would be 
taken into consideration at “the proper time.” In strict law Lord Vi illiam 
Bentinck had not resigned, but only intimated his intention to resign, and 
the directors were not unwilling to procure delay by taking advantage of a 
legal quibble. The design was transparent The ministry was tottering, and 
the effect of the delay would probably be to allow the appointment to be made 
under the auspices of another political party. But the very circumstance which 
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recommended delay to the directors urged the Wings to use all possible 
despatch, and Mr. Grant, holding that a vacancy in the office of governor- 
general had actually taken place, intimated to the directors that if they allowed 
the statutory two months from the date of the notification to elapse, the crown 
would forthwith exercise its reserved power of appointing, The legality of this 
course being more than questionable he subsequently modified his threat, and 
intimated that the crown would not appoint without giving the court a month's 
notice. The result was, that the Whig ministry having broken down lost 
the envied appointment, and left it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who suc¬ 
ceeded them. 

The directors having thus gained their point were no longer disposed to 
quibble for delay, and soon came to an understanding with Lord Ellen borough, 
who had become president of the Board of Control. With his lordship’s con¬ 
currence they offered the office of governor-general to the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elph ins tone. By this offer the stigma supposed to have been fixed on 
the servants of the Company by Mr. Canning's dictum was removed. This, 
however, was all that was gained by the court or sacrificed by the board It 
was well known to both that Mr, Elpbinstone, having already declined the 
appointment, would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to allow Lord Ellen borough all the credit which he claims for having 
outdone the Whigs in liberality by offering the appointment of governor-general 
to one of the most distinguished servants of the Company* A better proof of 
liberality and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been given by 
offering the appointment, not to Mr* Elphinstonc, who, it might have been 
presumed, would decline, but to Sir Charles Metcalfe, who would certainly 
have been proud to accept of it, and to whose distinguished services it would, 
in the judgment oi the directors themselves, have been an appropriate reward 
He had, as we have seen, been proposed for the office, and rejected for a reason 
not more applicable to him than to Mr. Elpbinstone. Surely,4f Lord Ellen- 
borough really meant to do the liberal tiling for which he lias since claimed 
credit, his choice must have fallen on Sir Charles Metcalfe. So far from this, 
he only waited for Mr. El phi ns tone s declinature when lie hastened to procure 
the appointment of governor-general for Lord Heytesbury* who certainly 
possessed Mr. Canning's qualification in perfection, as he had never served the 
Company and knew nothing of Indian affairs. So little, indeed, was Lord 
EUenborough disposed to recognize the claims of eminent service in India, that, 
had lie been left to follow his own course, he would have conferred the p>rovi¬ 
sional appointment of governor-general on Sir Henry Fane, the newly appointed 
commander-in-chief, who had no qualification but that of being a good soldier, 
and refused it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose qualifications were universally 
recognized This piece of folly Lord EUenborough was not allowed to commit, 
and Sir Charles once more obtained the provisional appointment 
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Everything seemed now to be settled. Lord Heytesbury had been sworn ad. iss 5 . 
into office, had provided Ids outfit, taken out his passage* and completed all 
preliminary arrangements, but had not actually sailed, when the Peel ministry, Lwemvto 
who had endeavoured without success to strengthen themselves by a dissolution 
of parliament, were compelled to resign. The Whigs having resumed office cancollQ4 * 
under Lord Melbourne as premier, saw the appointment of governor-general, of 
which they had formerly been balked, once more in their power, and were not 
to be restrained by any feelings of delicacy from seizing, it. Lord Heytesbury 
immediately received a communication from the new government desiring him 
to postpone his departure* Three days later he was distinctly informed that 
ministers had resolved to advise the crown to revoke his appointment. The 
propriety of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The directors, conceiving 
that its tendency was to hold up the office of governor-general as a prize to be 
contended for by political parties, presented a strong remonstrance, while the 
opposition brought the subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament, 
and denounced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional Ministers 
attempted to justify themselves by drawing a distinction between an appoint¬ 
ment which was only about to be, and one which had actually been carried 
into effect* In the latter case they would not have interfered, but iu the 
former, though there might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the appoint¬ 
ment, they were not nearly so serious as those which would inevitably be pro¬ 
duced by the want of confidence and cordiality between the Indian and the 
home government. Another reason for revoking the appointment, though it 
probably weighed more than all the others, was not mentioned* The vacancy 
had occurred while the Whigs were in office, and would have been supplied by 
them had not the directors prevented it by interposing a quibbling delay. The 
Tories had thus by a kind of trick obtained a valuable patronage which did 
not properly belong to them, and could hardly complain either of injustice or 
indelicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and restored to the 
rightful owners. 

The office of governor-general having thus again become vacant, some difli- tw&Awk 
eulty appears to have been felt in making the new appointment* Mr, Grant, pointer. 
now Lord Glenelg, having become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as 
president of the Board of Control by Sir John Hubhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, might be considered as removed from the field, and as there was no 
other individual whose claims gave him a decided preference, some difficulty 
was felt The consequence was that the same political party who had formerly 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour of delay. The 
president of the board accordingly proposed to wait the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck before appointing his successor, and engaged not to take any ad van- * 
tage of the failure of the director to fill up the vacancy within the two months 
allowed them by statute. In the meantime the names of various individuals 
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were put forward, and at last the public announcement was made that the office 
of governor-general had been conferred on Lord Auckland. Why he should 
have been selected in preference to some others who had been mentioned was 
not very apparent, as there was nothing in his antecedents to make it probable 
that the affairs of India had engaged much of his attention, or that his adminis¬ 
trative talents were likely to prove of a high order. All that could he said to 
be known was that he was a nobleman of amiable manners and excellent char¬ 
acter, free from any overweening confidence in his own judgment, and disposed 
to listen to advice from those whom lie believed competent to give it. From 

this last feature hi his character it was 
anticipated that he would do nothing 
rashly, and be able at least to avoid any 
serious blunder. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta 
on the 3d of March, 1836, and immedi¬ 
ately entered on the duties of his office. 
The whole country was tranquil, and 
there seemed reason to hope that ho 
would he allowed, like Lord William 
Bentinck, to devote himself to the work 
of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not left him in 
any doubt as to the measures which 
ought first to engage Ids attention, and 
had in particular declared it expedient 
that M a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all 
persons whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 
established in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws as may 
he applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of the said territories, 
due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people, 
should be enacted, and that all laws and customs having the force of law within 
the same territories should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion 
may require, amended;' While the great work of legal reform was brought 
prominently under the notice of the Indian government, provision had been 
made for its accomplishment by the appointment of a fourth member of council 
usually designated the legislative member, to indicate the particular department 
in which he was expected to labour, and the establishment of a law commission, 
whose reports made from time to time were to furnish the grounds or materials 
for improved legislation. Tims instructed and provided with the necessary 
means, the governor-general was no sooner installed than the work of legislation 
was commenced. On the 28th of March, 1836, additional extent and import- 
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ance was given to the employment of uncovenanted judges by an enactment a.d, im. 
that K no person whatever shall by reason of place of birth, or by reason of 
descent, be incapable of being a principal s udder ameen, sudder ameen, or Employ- 
moonsif, within the territories subject to the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal/’ Originally the sadder ameen and the moonsif were the only classes 
of native judges, and had a very limited jurisdiction. Gradually the powers of 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder ameen, the superior of the two, 
was empowered to try suits to the amount of 1000 rupees. The necessities of 
the case were still imperfectly met, and an important improvement was made 
by Lord William Bentinck in 1881, by the institution of a third and higher 
class of judges called principal sudder ameens, whose jurisdiction, at first 
restricted, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any amount 
Under the above enactment, all harriers to the attainment of a judgeship in any 
of the three classes were broken down, and it was declared that no kind of 
descent, native, European, or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion. 

This first step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was soon 
followed by another, which, from the opposition which it encountered, acquired 
some degree of historical importance. 

On the 9 tli of May, 1886, the governor-general in council enacted that from Jur;8dicti °u 
the 1st of June following, the 107th clause of Act 53 Geo. 111. e. 155, “shall owMirii 
cease to have effect within the territories of the East India Company*’ 1 and that 
“from the said day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall 
by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding 
whatever excepted from the jurisdiction" of the courts of sudder dewanny 
adavjlut , of the ziliah and city judges, of the principal sudder ameens, in the 
presidency of Fort William, or of the similar courts of the other presidencies. 

For explanation it is necessary to mention that by the above 107th section 
British subjects, at the distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, 
were generally subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but 
instead of appealing to the sudder dewanny adawlut, or other courts exercising 
the highest appellate jurisdiction, it was competent for them, as defenders, to 
appeal to the supreme court of the presidency in which they were sued. The 
effect of the above enactment of the governor-genera! in council, therefore, was 
to deprive British bom subjects of a privilege, real or supposed, which they 
previously possessed, and place them as defenders in the mofumil courts on the 
very same footing as the natives of India. 

There cannot be a doubt that the appeal to the supreme court, given to 
British subjects only and denied to natives, was one of those invidious dis¬ 
tinctions which was .struck at hy the late charter not, and to the removal of 
which the legislative council were specially required to direct their attention 
It had accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Charles Metcalfe was provisional gover¬ 
nor-general, been carefully considered, and Mr. Macaulay as president, as well 
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as the other members of the law commission, had in minutes expressed a 
decided opinion that the appeal from the provincial to the supreme court ought 
to be abolished. Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland arrived, 
and hence liis lordship, in a minute on the subject, thus expressed himself, “ I 
may say that I have not had the same personal share in this measure as in others 
which have for the first time been brought under discussion since I took my 
seat in the government I found, on my arrival, that this act had already been 
some weeks before the public; my predecessor had cordially approved of it; the 
council was unanimous in its favour; the governors and councils of Madias 
and Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies/* It might have been 
supposed that a measure which had thus united all the leading authorities in 
its favour would not be violently opposed anywhere. It proved otherwise. 
Not in the provincial districts, where alone the new enactment was to operate, 
hut in Calcutta, where nut an individual was to be affected by it, an agitation 
was got up, a public meeting was held, at which the speakers denounced the 
measure as a violent and illegal encroachment on their rights as British sub¬ 
jects, and different memorials were presented to the governor-general in council, 
praying that the enactment should be rescinded* 

In order to understand the nature of the objections taken by the memorial¬ 
ists, the following passages from their first memorial may be quoted: “That by 
the wise and considerate provisions of the supreme legislature of Great Britain, 
the due administration of justice is secured to the Mahometan and the Hindoo, 
according to the different codes they severally recognize; and your memorial¬ 
ists venture to hope that, if trial by Hindoo law be secured to the Hindoo, 
by the Mahometan law to the Mussulman, your memorialists are not asking 
too much if they require in their own case an appeal from Hindoo or Mussul¬ 
man law, or the law of the honourable Company's regulations, to the laws of 
their country, a right already recognized and confirmed by act of parliament*' 


Again, “That the proposed reseision of the 107th sec. of the Stat 53 Geo. IIL 
c. 155, being made without any restriction or qualification whatever, it will 
necessarily follow that suits or actions, or criminal trials wherein British born 
subjects are plaintiffs and defendants, will be tried by laws to which they are 
total strangers; that the whole proceeding will he in a language to them un¬ 
known, and but partially known to these judges themselves, entailing, from 
construction of the country courts, the certain occurrence of enormous bribery, 
and the most corrupt proceedings, and exhibiting the unprecedented anomaly 
of an English judge trying a suit in British territory, between English subjects, 
in a language unintelligible to the suitors, and but imperfectly understood by 
the judge, and such trial to he decided according to laws to which Englishmen 
are strangers, with appeal only to a higher court of the same character;'* 

Had these objections to the enactment been well founded, they would have 
justified all the clamour raised against it, and proved it deserving of the title 
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of‘ the Black Act ” usually applied to it by its opponents* but the truth is, a p issb. 
that the objections were founded on a gross misrepresentation of the purpose 
and tendency of the measure—a misrepresentation so gross that it must to 
some extent have been wilful. The memorialists complain of the injury which e "* ct,ne,, t 

1 ^ J t regarding 

the enactment would inflict on them in “ criminal trials" and in suits in which Appeals 

~.\ 14 J^W 4 ClT<5tl 

they might he fe plain tiffs/’ though it refers exclusively to civil suits and to bvLoni 
suits in which they were only defendants. They speak, moreover, as if the ™ ILiml, ' v 
appeal of which they were deprived was an appeal from Hindoo or Mahometan 
law, or the law of the Company's regulations, to the law of England, whereas, 
as the government justly remarked in the answer returned to the memorial— 

“You are mistaken in supposing that yon ever possessed such an appeal* A 
judicial appeal is, by its own nature, an appeal, not from one law to another 
law, but from one tribunal to another tribunal In every case which the 
Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law of the Company's regulations is 
binding on the mo fossil judge, the Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law 
of the regulations is equally binding on the supreme court in its character of a 
court of appeal, 11 This answer completely disposes of the objections of the 
memorialists; but, as it had no effect in diminishing their clamour, we are 
almost driven to the explanation unhesitatingly adopted by Mr. Macaulay, and 
thus broadly asserted by him:—“It may at first sight appear strange that a 
law which is not unwelcome to those who are to live under it, should excite 
such acrimonious feelings among people who are wholly exempted from its 
operation; but the explanation is simple. Though nobody will be sued in the 
mofussil courts, many people who reside at Calcutta have or wish to have 
practice in the supreme court These appeals, indeed, have hitherto yielded 
but a very scanty harvest of fees; but hopes are entertained, and have indeed 
been publicly expressed that, as the number of British settlers in the mofiissfl 
increases, the number of appeals will increase also. 1 * In another minute lie 
speaks still more plainly—“A small knot of people in Calcutta, a knot of people 
who are not to live under this law, who know nothing about the administration 
of justice in the mofnssil, and who are interested in the question only as prac¬ 
titioners or officers in the supreme court, have kept up an incessant clamour 
against the government, and have done their best to conceal the smallness of 
their numbers and the weakness of their cause by the violence of their invec¬ 
tives and the audacity of their assertions,” The governor-general took the very 
same view, and gave utterance to it, though in somewhat softer terms, when 
he wrote, “The change introduced is small indeed, for appeals tci the supreme 
court have been so rare that section 107, 53 Geo. III. maybe said to have been 
absolutely inoperative Yet an unmeasured opposition to this act has been 
raised, prompted, it is impossible not to see, chiefly by persons interested in 
upholding the supreme court,” an opposition, be adds, “which has derived 
support from some others who would resist every step towards equality between 
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European and native, and which has been adopted by others with sincere and 
perhaps natural, though mistaken feelings.” Entertaining these views of the 
source and the object of the opposition to the enactment, the government had 
no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials. 

The memorialists, however, had not yet exhausted their opposition. With 
a resolution and perseverance which would have been praiseworthy in a better 
cause, they carried their complaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled 
them to send it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its hired advocate. Petitions were accord¬ 
ingly presented, hot only to the Board of Control and court of directors, but 
also to parliament From the former the answer received was—“ That they 
have not seen any reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment 
complained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction has, with their 
approbation, been addressed to the supreme government by the court of 
directors.” In the House of Commons the subject, though not more than seventy 
members met to discuss it, was formally considered on the 22d ol March, 188S, 
and gave rise to a spirited debate. Mr. W ard, the member for Sheffield, who 
had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, concluded a long speech 
by moving for m select committee to inquire into their allegations, and to 
report to the house in what manner and to what extent the act of the legisla¬ 
tive council of India of 1836, No, xl, affected the constitutional rights of British 
born subjects in India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the general interests 
of the United Kingdom/' The hired advocate from India had evidently done 
his best to cram Mu Ward with all the allegations and misrepresentations which 
had furnished the staple of his own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vain. 
The case completely broke down, and the clamour which it had raised became 


The mult, absolutely ludicrous, when Sir John Hobliouse made the undeniable, statement 
that this right of appeal, which the petitioners had represented as the palladium 
of their liberties, had been only twice resorted to during the whole period of 
twenty years, from 1813 to 1833, and that in both cases the judges of the supreme 
court, unable to come to a decision, '• were obliged to go to the judges of the 
sudder dewanny adawlut to interpret the law and give an answer to the 
appeal.” Mr. Ward, seeing it hopeless to persevere in the face of such a state¬ 
ment, withdrew his motion for a select committee, and allowed Sir John Hob- 
house to set the question at rest--by simply moving “ that the minutes of council 
on which was founded the legislative act (No. xr) of 1886 be printed/' 

At the very time when the Calcutta agitators made their last effort, and 
sustained a signal parliamentary defeat, Mr. Macaulay, against whom their 
vituperation had been specially directed, resigned his seat in the council of 
India, and took his departure for England, By a singular provision of the 
new charter act, the legislative member was not permitted to vote, except in 
the making of laws and regulations, and thus, while lie was excluded from the 
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ordinary administration of the government, he was expected to devote all lib a d, 
energies to the formation of a code which might be enforced, with slight modi¬ 
fications, throughout the whole length and breadth of British India. Mr, Mac- L,,nl 
aulay must soon have perceived that the task which had been assigned to him Jabots in 
and the law commission was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently h i 1 
have toiled on for years under the disheartening conviction, that whatever 
fame lie had already acquired, or might be destined still to acquire in other 
fields of labour, he must forego the idea of descending to posterity as a great 
Indian legislator. His penal code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, 
but it was impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can he said 
in its praise is, that it contains many valuable suggestions, which those who 
succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment of the govern- niapitte-i 
raent on the subject of appeals to the supreme court, important intelligence m otida, 
arrived from' Oude. The king, Nasir-nd-din Hyder, after an illness which was 
not thought serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had not been defeated 
without bloodshed. Hasir-ud-din left no children. At one time he had acknow¬ 
ledged or adopted two hoys, but he had afterwards formally disavowed them. 

Being himself an only son, he had no brothers, and it therefore became necessary 
to seek his successor among ascendants. Here, however, a difficulty arose. His 
father was the eldest of the ten sons of Sadut Ali. The second of these sons had 

v 

died, leaving children, but the third, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. According 
to British law, the second son would have transmitted his right of succession 
to his descendant, but the Mahometan law follows a different rule, and prefers a 
younger surviving brother to the children of an elder brother’ who had prede¬ 
ceased before the succession opened to him. According to this view, Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the British resident, immediately 
on hearing of the death, prepared to recognize him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. The Padshah Begum, or queen-mother, Proceeding 
who had been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of a quarrel with her British 
son, was known to be intriguing for the succession of one of the boys whom lie 
had formally disavowed, and the children of Sadut Ali s second son were dis¬ 
puting the soundness of the interpretation of the Mahometan law by which 
they were excluded. Under these circumstances, Colonel Low proceeded as 
follows. Immediately on receiving intelligence that Nasir-ud-din was just 
dying, he wrote to the brigadier commanding in Oude to have I0G0 men in 
readiness to march at a moment's notice. He then hastened to the palace, and 
finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the inner doors, and sealed up 
the repositories. By a second order, the brigadier was desired to send off five 
companies in advance to the palace, and hasten with the remainder. Captain 
Patou, the resident 1 s first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant 
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A.o.mti Slmkespear, Im second assistant, was sent to the residence of Nasir-ud-Dowlah 
to obtain his signature to an obligation hastily prepared for that purpose* 
and thereafter escort him to the palace for the purpose of being enthroned 
obiigatiuu The obligation which Nasir-ud-Dowlali was required to execute was in the 
following terms:—Lieutenant-colonel John Low, the resident, lias apprised me, 
o”if l through Lieutenant Slmkespear, his second assistant, of the death of Nash-ud- 
din fityder, King of Oude. The resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the orders of the government of India, respecting the necessity 
of new engagements on the part of the Company's government with the Oude 
state; and I hereby declare, that in the event of my being placed on the throne, 
I will agree to sign any new treaty that the governor-general may dictate/' 
The old man, suddenly roused in the dead of the night, and told that the pos¬ 
session of a kingdom depended on his consent, readily did as lie was asked, and 
after writing a few words binding him to everything that the document con¬ 
tained, completed the execution of it by appending Ids seal According to 
Lieutenant Shakespears account, he appeared to be much debilitated from bad 
health. The necessity of his removal, however, seemed so urgent, that no 
delay could be allowed, and be was carried to the palace, where, after bolding 
an interview with the resident at three o'clock in the morning, he was accommo¬ 
dated with a couch in an adjoining room, 41 to take an hour or two s sleep pre¬ 
vious to his installation on tlie throne. 

Violent While thus endeavouring to secure the throne for N&sir-ud■ Bowlak, Colonel 

If thu rl Low was not unmindful of the machinations of the Padshah Begum, and having 
** ml1 Uwm ’ some suspicion that she <f might probably make a movement with her armed 
followers towards the city,” sent a messenger “to enjoin her strictly, on no 
account to think of leaving her own place of residence, which is situated, about 
four miles from the palace." The messenger had barely returned with her 
answer, requesting “that she might, for God’s sake, be allowed to see the corpse 
of the late Nasir-ud-diu, as she had hot been allowed to see him whilst living,” 
when a large body of her armed followers were seen rapidly approaching. 
Captain Baton hastened to the outer gate to secure it, and found the insurgents 
standing before it in a dense mass and impatiently demanding admittance. 
When this was refused, they forced the gate by means of an elephant, which 
threw down one leaf of it, nearly crushing Captain Baton in its fall, and were 
soon absolute masters of tlie palace. Shortly afterwards, the Padslmh Begum 
made her entrance, with her protdgd, Moona Jaun, and lost not a moment in 
placing him on the nmsnud. The resident, who had managed to push his way 
through tlie crowd, only arrived to see the installation completed, and after 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Begum from the desperate course she was 
pursuing, was glad to effect his escape. Old N&sir-ud-Dowlah, thus rudely 
awakened from the sleep which lie had retired to take, “ previous to his installa¬ 
tion on the throne,” found himself a prisoner in the hands of his most inveterate 
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enemies* It is a wonder that they did not murder him on the spot, but fear of a d. raw. 
the consequences appears to have restrained them, and they contented themselves 
with heaping upon him all kinds of insults, and compelling him to witness the 
installation of his rival, at the very time when he had been expecting to receive 
his own* 

The British troops having arrived, the resident sent a message to the Begum, 
allowing her only a quarter of an hour to make her submission. She returned stressed, 
an evasive answer, and as soon as the respite allowed her elapsed, he ordered 
hostilities to commence. A few discharges of grape having cleared the way, 
the soldiers rushed forward, and were soon in possession oi the persons both of 
the Begum and Moona Jaun. Only three sepoys were wounded in the assault; 
the loss of the insurgents in killed and wounded was about forty. As soon as 
these were removed, Nasir-ud-DowIah, whom it was found necessary to soothe 
and encourage” after the agitating scenes of which he had been a most reluctant 
spectator, was brought forward and installed by the resident, who, placing the 
crown upon his head, declared him King of Oude. The Padshah Begum and 
her prot^g^ were sent off as prisoners to Cawnpoor. On the 20th of July, twelve 
days after the installation, the governor-general addressed a letter to the new 
sovereign, in which he says: “I have derived consolation for the death oi his 
late majesty, your royal nephew, from the reflection that he lias been succeeded in 
the government by a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue I have 
been led to form the most favourable opinion/ In a subsequent paragraph he 
says: “My representative, Colonel Low, who possesses^my fullest confidence, has 
been authorized by me to propose, for the consideration oi your majesty, cei tain 
modifications of the treaty subsisting between the East India Company and the 
Oude state, and I feel assured that your majesty will recognize in those pro¬ 
positions the same moderate views and the same zeal for the welfare of the 
prince and people of Oude, as have invariably characterized the British govern¬ 
ment in its negotiations with its allies*” After reading the above obligations 
imposed on his majesty, this reads like burlesque, and the governor-general 
must himself have felt it to be so, as he was by no means so thoroughly satisfied 
with the proceedings of Colonel Low as his words imply* In a minute recorded by 
him, when the intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus expressed himself* 

“ For any criticism in detail on the measures adopted by Colonel Low', we must ^^ r tlji ' 
wait for further accounts, but I may now say that I should undoubtedly have 
been better pleased if he had not in this moment of exigency accepted the uncoil- 
ditional engagement of submissiveness which the new king has signed. This 
document may be liable to misconstruction, and it was not warranted by any¬ 
thing contained in the instructions issued to Colonel Low. To Colonel Low 
himself he wrote as follows:—“His lordship in council would not qualify even 
by an expression of doubt, the high approbation which be is ready to express of 
your conduct on this trying occasion* The expediency of obtaining liorn hi* 

You III* 230 
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majesty the signature of a previous agreement, binding himself to absolute sub¬ 
mits! venesSj is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion may 
be entertained; and if on the one hand, it may appear to secure the objects of 
government, and to be justified by precedent on the other, it seems open to 
misrepresentation, and, from the reliance which might be placed on the character 
and*position of his majesty, superfluous/' These quotations deserve attention, 
not merely on account of their own intrinsic soundness, but because they give 
for the first time some insight into the .course of policy which Lord Auckland 
was disposed to pursue. For the same reason another quotation from his 
lordship’s minute may be here Inserted. “It will be matter for our considera¬ 
tion, in what manner some modifications of the existing treaty shall be framed, 
under which the British government might have more power to prevent or 
remedy maladministration, and by withdrawing from the obligation, still 
existing in terms, although it has long ceased to be recognized as binding in 
practice, of exercising a complete and minute interference, by r means of its own 
troops, in defence of the Gude government, 5e less liable to responsibility for 
all Its acts, and flue ordinary course of its internal policy, and this with increase 
of advantage rather than injury, in rendering disposable our own military 
means, and without admitting on the other hand the formidable growth of an 
armed and unchecked independence/' 

Though the Padshah Begum and Moona Jaun had been removed, the 
question of the Oude succession was riot yet set at rest. Yemeen-ud-Dowlahj 
calling himself the’eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, Sadut All's second son, con- 
tinned, though by peaceful means, to persist in his claim. He was residing at 
Benares when the succession opened, and immediately submitted his case to Sir* 
Charles Metcalfe, who in reply simply informed him that “the oldest surviving 
uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded to the throne by inheritance, 
according to the Mahometan law.” Immediately another brother, calling him¬ 
self also the eldest sou of Shuin-ud-Dowlab, made his appearance, and on being 
at once rejected by the Indian government, showed how much he was in earnest 
by undertaking the voyage to England for the purpose of urging his title there. 
Besides producing a pedigree in which he seemed to prove that lie and not his 
brother was the eldest son, he argued that the Mahometan law was misinter- 
preted. In cases of ordinary succession, the law doubtless was as the British 
government had understood it; but in the case of succession to a throne, the 
rule, he said, was different, and representation in the European sense of the term 
was recognized. This js not impossible, bat it was now too late to argue the 
question, the vacant throne was again occupied, and endless confusion would 
have been produced by any attempted change- The court of directors therefore 
cut the matter short by the following letter from their secretary, dated 29th June, 
1838: “I am commanded by the court of directors of the East India Company 
to acknowledge the receipt of your highness s letter dated the 1st instant, and 
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to acquaint you in reply that a claim precisely similar to that which you have a.u im 
advanced having been preferred to the local authorities in India by Yemeen-ud- 
Dowlah Bahudur, eldest son of. Nawant Shuin-ud-Dowlah, that prince was 
informed that the eldest surviving uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded 
to the throne by inheritance according to the Mahometan law. 

The decided interference of the British government had about the same iu 
time become necessary in another quarter. Pertaub Sing, the Rajah of Sattarah, sattAiaU. 
had never shown much gratitude for the obligation conferred upon him when, 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with his 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the possession ol a con¬ 
siderable principality. At first indeed, as the actual administration was not to 
be conferred upon him till he should give proof of his ability to conduct it, his 
ambition urged him to unwonted exertion, and “he laboured, says Dttfl, “as 
assiduously as any carcoon under his government/' but as soon as his object 
was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the entire powers of the state 
in April, 1822, made him Iris own master, his true character became fully 
developed. Shaking off the. cares of government by committing them to 
worthless favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits so childish 
and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than* questionable. Colonel Led wick, 
the resident at his court, in a letter dated September, 188G, thus describes his 
conduct: “That the rajahs mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree 
is but too evident in bis actions. Ho has lately formed a company ot women, 
arming them with muskets, and even drilling them to the management of guns, 
cast and mounted expressly for the purpose. Women are also taught to manage 
elephants, to act as chobdars, massals, Every designing gossaim or fakir 
offering his services to propitiate the gods in favour of Ids wishes is attended 
to; and at this time three sects of Brahmins are performing anaostan cere¬ 
monies, at a heavy expense, to procure the departure of a- ghost supposed to 
haunt the palace, and for other objects equally absurd and contemptible/' 

With all this childishness and superstition the Rajah of Sattarah had a 
mighty idea of his own consequence, and looked upon all that had been done 
for him as a mere instalment of what he was entitled to claim as the lineal 
descendant of Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire* Adventurers, both 
native and European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and as 
the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and stimulating his liber¬ 
ality, flattered him into the belief that lie was destined to become the head of 
all the Hindoos. In a mind like His these extravagant .ideas were not allowed 
to remain inoperative, and the eager desire to convert them into realities, had 
laid him open to the charge of having engaged in intrigues ^totally at variance 
with the relation in which he stood to the British government. This conduct 
naturally called forth remonstrance, and he was repeatedly warned of the perilous 
course which he was pursuing. He was not ; however, to be either dissuaded or 
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deterred, and the threatened penalty at last overtook him. Considering the 
weakness of his character, and the suspicious nature of much of the evidence 
adduced to prove Ids guilt, some measure less severe than deposition might have 
fully answered the ends both of justice and policy Si]' James Caraac, the gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay, was at first disposed to pursue a lenient course, and held per¬ 
sonal interviews with the rajah in the hope of inducing him to make the necessary 
concessions. He failed, and the result was annemneed in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Sattarah, under the authority of the Bombay government, and 
dated September 5, 1839. This document, after detailing the generous manner 
in which the rajah had been treated, and enumerating the leading articles of 
the treaty made with him, continues thus : “Notwithstanding this solemn com¬ 
pact, it has been conclusively established to the conviction of the British 
government that the rajah, unmindful of his obligations, and of the generosity 
which restored him to liberty and conferred on him a throne, has* for a series 
of years, held clandestine communications contrary to the stipulations contained 
in the fifth article of the treaty; that he has cherished ambitious designs hostile 
to the British government; that lie has advanced claims and pretensions incom¬ 
patible with the letter and spirit of the treaty; and that he has conducted him¬ 
self in a manner subversive of the alliance formed between tlie two states/* 
The governor-general, when first made aware of these charges, and convinced 
of their truth, talked of annexation as the proper remedy. Ultimately more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and were thus intimated in the last paragraph of 
the proclamation t “The British government, however, having no view of advan¬ 
tage and aggrandizement, has resolved to invest the brother, and next in suc¬ 
cession to the rajah, with the sovereignty of the Sattarah state, according to the 
limits fixed by the treaty of the 25th of September, 1819. He is therefore 
hereby declared Rajah of Sattarah, under the title of Shreemunt Maliaraj Sliahee 
Rajey Chut Turputtee of Sattarah; and all persons residing within Ins territory 
are hereby required to render to him allegiance” The course thus adopted 
excited much discussion both in India and in this country, but it was ulti¬ 
mately sustained, and the ex-rajah was carried off to end his days at Benares 
as a pensioner. 

Hitherto the policy pursued by Lord Auckland hgd been pacific, and seemed 
to indicate that Ids administration would, like that of his predecessor, run its 
course without any rupture of friendly relations with other states. It was 
otherwise destined. Connections, formed at first for tlie furtherance of com¬ 
mercial objects, produced political entanglements. The discovery of Russian 
intrigues, and the consequent apprehension of an invasion, suggested the neces¬ 
sity of providing against all possible danger by interposing new barriers on the 
western frontier, and^ Lord Auckland, listening only to his fears, and tlie 
counsels of rash advisers, was suddenly transformed into the most reckless and 
aggressive 0 f a ]j governors-general. Necessity, or something which he mistook 
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for it, became his only plea, and in utter disregard both of justice and prudence a.o. mi 
he mshed headlong into a series of measures which were to issue in disgrace 
and fearful disaster. Before giving the details it will be proper to take a brief 
survey of the leading states through whose territories* as bounding with those 
of British India on the west, the invasion, supposed to be threatened, would of 
course be made. 


CHAPTER II. 


Relations with the Punjab* Semite, Cabool, and Persia — Burned inks!on to the court of Dost 
Mahomed—Its failure—The Tripartite Treaty—The siege of Herat—The expedition to the Persian 
Gulf—The Simla manifesto. 

N the north-west, British India was bounded at this period by origin tad 

* territoria 

the territories of the faiths, who, though at first ortlj^ a religious ofthesikh* 
sect, had, under skilful leadership, acquired political importance 
and become a powerful state. Their original seat was the upper 
part of the Punjab, the possession of which had often been 
keenly contested between the Moguls and the Afghans. By both of them the 
Sikhs were equally detested, and hence the alternate change of masters brought 
them no relief. The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 
their only hope of escape was in their own prowess. Tims spurred by necessity 
they fought with the courage of despair. On various occasions they not only 
maintained their ground, but inflicted severe loss on their persecutors; and 
availing themselves of the confusion which prevailed during the last years of 
the Mogul empire, began to figure as conquerors. At first they existed as a 
confederacy composed of separate chieftainships, the heads of which claimed to 
be independent of each other, and were accustomed, when the common interest 
required it, to meet as equals in public diet at Amritsar, where their principal 
shrine was situated Towards the end of the last century the confederacy con¬ 
sisted of twelve associations or mi sals, which extended from the Indus eastward 
across the Sutlej as far as the Jumna. For a time, while it was felt that union 
was indispensable to their mutual security, they acted together with some 
degree of cordiality; but in proportion as external danger diminished, internal 
dissension increased, and the different misals* disregarding the public interest, 
began to aim at individual aggrandizement. The endless feuds thus engendered 
produced so much confusion that the necessity of a change of political system 
became apparent. If the Sikhs were to maintain their independence it could 
only he by submitting voluntarily or compulsorily to the ascendency of some 
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a.b. i m. one misal, which might then incorporate the others with itself, and form the 
nucleus of an undivided Sikh sovereignty. The manner in which this was 
accomplished must now be briefly traced. 

Kisaof Among the twelve original mi sals the one whicli appears to have been last 

Churut Bing. . 

formed, and to have been regarded, in respect of territory, income, and influence, 
as the least important, was the Sookur-Chukea, which had its capital at 
Goojeranwala, about fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Churnt Sing, the 
son of a Jat, who had thrown off his own faith and avowed himself a Sikh 
convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and become possessed of a small 
garld or mud-fort) which served as a retreat for his family and followers, and 
a receptacle for his plunder. The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor of this capital to 
march against him in 3702, at the head of a large body of troopa The expe¬ 
dition proved a failure. The leading Sikh confederates made common cause 
with Churut Sing; and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which disaf¬ 
fection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to secure-his personal 
safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his baggage and camp equipage behind 
him. The celebrated Afghan monarch, Ahmed Shah, in the course of the same 
year, amply avenged this defeat by hastening from Oabool and gaining a 
pitched battle, in which the Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. The state of his affairs however did not allow him to follow up his 
advantage, and on his sudden recall to CabooL to meet a still more pressing 
danger, the Sikhs were able to take the field at the head of a more powerful 
army than they had ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could be 
offered to them, and they extended their conquests on every side. Churut 
Sing, now recognized as one of the ablest of their leaders, was not neglectful 
of his Own interest, and became the head of a mi sal, which took its name from 
the lands of which his progenitors had been merelj' cultivators. 

Hisprogres. When no longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan invasion, Churut Sing 
was ready for any enterprise from which additional territory or revenue might 
be acquired, and was therefore easily tempted to take part in a violent domestic 
quarrel between the hill-rajah of Jumoo'and Brij-Raj his eldest son. The 
rajah wished a younger son to succeed, and Brij-Raj, as the most effectual means 
of frustrating tliifc intention, had resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing 
it in his fathers lifetime. With this view he applied to Churut Sing, and 
offered to reward his assistance, in the event of its proving successful, by the 
payment of a large annual tribute, Churut Sing at once consented, and, in 
league with Jye Sing, the head of the Gliunea misal, which could muster 8000 
horse, while he had not more than 2500, proceeded northward to open the cam¬ 
paign. The rajah on liis part had not been idle. In addition to several bill- 
chiefs, he had secured the aid of Jhunda Sing, the head of the Bhangee misal, 
which of itself could bring 10,000 horse into the field. While the hostile armies 
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lay encamped on the opposite sides of the Busuntur, a partial skirmish took a.d. 1-74. 
place, and proved fatal to Cliurut Sing, wlio was killed by the bursting of his ‘ 
matchlock. This event, which happened in 1774, put an end to the campaign. D “ th<rf 

_ . ChurutSiuj 

The allies of Brij-Ra] withdrew, after the dastardly act of murdering Jhunda 


Sing by the hands of a hired assassin; and the Bhangee misal, thus atrociously 
deprived of their chief, had no longer any desire to continue the contest, 

Churnt Sing was succeeded by his son Maha Sing, who was only ten years 
of age. For some years the government was conducted by his mother and the Main sin* 
Ghunea chief, Jye Sing; but the young chief was too talented and ambitious 
to submit long to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when lie took the reins of government into his own hands, and immediately 
commenced a series of aggressions on his neighbours. The object of his first 
attack was the strong fort of Ranmuggur, situated on the east bank of the 
Chenab, and held by a Jat Mussulman of the name of Peer Mahomed. The 
cause of quarrel was a celebrated gun which Churut Sing had captured from 
the Afghans and deposited with the Ckutta tribe, of which Peer Mahomed was 
the chief, until he should he able to convey it across the Chenab and transport 
it to his own capital The tribe, it was alleged, had violated the trust by 
giving up the gun to the Bhangee misal. On this pretext Maha Sing, in 
concert with Jye Sing, made his appearance before Ramnuggur, and alter a 
siege of four months compelled it to surrender. The capture was in itself oi 
less value than the reputation acquired by it; for many chiefs who had previ¬ 
ously been attached to the Bhangee misal, believing that its fortunes were on 
the wane, abandoned it, and placed themselves under Maha Sings protection 
The success of this first enteiprise naturally stimulated to a second, and Maha 
Sing turned his victorious arms in the direction of Jiiinoo* The rajah above 
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a )*.i m. referred to had died, and been succeeded by Brij-Iiaj. From the friendly 
relations which had subsisted between the latter and Churut Sing, it might 
^ ave ^ een su PP ose d that Jumoo was the last place which Haha Sing would 
have felt justified in attacking. With him however friendship was invariably 
sacrificed without scruple to what was considered policy* and he therefore no 
sooner learned that Brij-Rafs misgovernnient urn producing general discontent, 
than he first made claims upon him, which he knew would be refused, and then 
made the refusal a pretext for ravaging his territory. Unprincipled though 
the proceeding was it proved successful, and Maha Sing returned from the 
pillage of Jumoo laden with spoil which, certainly not without great exaggera¬ 
tion, was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling. 

Alarm of the These successes were not unaccompanied with disadvantages. The other 

oilier Sikh ; * 

chiefs. mi sals began to bike alarm at the sudden aggrandizement of the one which 
had hitherto been regarded as the most insignificant of their number, and even 
Jye Sing was so much offended with the expedition to Jiunoo, that when Maha 
Sing waited upon him at Amritser, he not only received him with the greatest 
coolness, but treated him with insult. As usual Maha Sing thought only of 
the manner in which he might turn this contumelious treatment to his own 
advantage, and suddenly made his appearance at the head of a large force 
before Butala, the capital of Jye Sing's possessions. Here fortune again 
favoured him, and Jye Sing was compelled to accept of peace on humiliating 
terms, after his son Goor Buksh, a promising youth in whom all his hopes 
were set, had fallen in battle. Maha Sing s ascendency among the Sikh chiefs 
was now established, but his ambition was not yet satisfied, and he proceeded 
once more to gratify it, without any scruple as to the means. In 1791 Sahib 
Sing, who had married Maha Sing’s sister, became by the death of his father 
chief.of Gujerat, situated in the Doab, between the Clxenab and Jlielum. The 
disturbance occasioned by a new succession was too tempting an opportunity 
to be overlooked, and Maha Sing, totally regardless of the claims of affinity, 
determined to take an ungenerous advantage of his brother-indaw, by urging 
a claim of tribute which he knew to be groundless, and then making the 
refusal of it a pretext for hostilities. He accordingly collected his forces, and 
commenced operations by laying siege to one of his brother-in-law's forts. The 
attempt proved more difficult and dilatory than he had anticipated, as some of 
the other missis, now thoroughly alarmed at the unbounded ambition which 
he displayed, had come to the rescue. It is probable, however; that he 
would once more have triumphed, for he had driven the troops opposed to him 
from the field, and was prosecuting the siege with every prospect of success, 
when lie was seized with an illness which obliged hi m to return to his own 
capital, and carried him off in the beginning of 1792, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. 

The state of affairs at the time of Mafia Sing’s death was very alarming. 
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He had wantonly provoked the hostility of several of the leading misals, and a.i>. iros. 
suddenly disappeared from the scene, leaving the succession to be taken up by 
, his only son Eunjeet Sing, who was then only in his twelfth year. An honest De^th of 
and talented regency seemed alone capable of saving the country, but this was 
scarcely to he expected. The mother of the young prince, to whom the office 
naturally belonged, was notorious for her profligacy, and shared her power with 
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a minister with whom she had formed a disgraceful connection. What but 
ruin was to be expected from a government administered by such unworthy 
hands! Nor was there much prospect that Eunjeet Sing himself on arriving 
at manhood would be able to remedy the evils of previous misgovernment. 

W hen a mere infant an attack of thd*small-pox, which threatened his life, cost 
him the sight of one of his eyes, and had left its ravages strongly marked on 
his countenance. His education was almost entirely neglected, and instead ofskeiriy 
being trained to the duties which were expected to devolve upon him, means 
were actually and designedly taken to give him a disrelish, and unfit him for 
the discharge of them. His mother, anxious to retain the government in her 
own hands, sought to gain her object by indulging him in early familiarity 
with every form of vice. From such a youth, judging from appearance, nothing 
was to be expected, and therefore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
proved one of the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, united a number of 
disjointed federations into one compact and powerful kingdom, extended its 
limits by new conquests, raised it to a height of glory which it possessed only 
while he ruled it, and which it lost as soon as by Ids death the government 
passed into other hands. 

According to the preposterous custom prevalent in the East, Eunjeet Sing 
was already married at the time of his father's death. His wife was Afehtab 
Koonwur, the only child of Goor Bttksh, whose death in battle has teen 

mentioned above, and consequently the grand-daughter of Jye Sing, chief of 
Vol, Hi, 
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a b. 1703, the Ghunea misal After the death of his favourite son, Jye Sing had concen¬ 
trated his affections on this only child, and fallen, in consequence, under the 
Adimutetoi- influence of her mother Suda Koonwur, Goor Buksh’s widow, a woman of 
R™iort Jns great talents and boundless ambition. Availing herself of her ascendency over 
mlSiiw. the old chief, she. had not only planned the marriage of her daughter with 
Runjeet Sing, hut had also secured the succession to the Gliunea misal to herself 
She accordingly succeeded on the deatli of Jye Sing in ] 703, and was thus able 
while administering her own government to exert a very decided influence over 
that of her son-in-law Through this interference and the ability with which it 
was exerted, Runjeet Sing's possessions were tolerably well managed during his 
minority, and many of the mischiefs which must have occurred had his profli¬ 
gate mother and her paramour been allowed to take their own course were 
happily prevented. 

He assume It was not long, however, before -Runjeet Sing, in imitation of his fathers 
ment. example, threw off the restraints of tutelage* On attaining the age of seventeen 
he assumed the government, and effectually rid himself of all undue interference 
hy procuring the deaths both of his mother and her minister. With Suda 
Kodnwur, his mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, deriving 
essential aid both from her counsels and the military assistance which her 
possession of the Glumea misal enabled her to afford him. Shortly after 
Runjeet Sing began to rule for himself the Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah 
invaded the Punjab, and caused that alarm in India of which some account has 
been given in a previous part of this work. The Sikhs did not venture to meet 
him in the open field, and on his advance retired beyond the Sutlej. Runjeet 
Sing was among the number of the chief# who thus consulted for their safety, 
but while making common cause with them he was steadily pursuing his own 
interest by means of a treacherous intrigue. Zemaun Shah had taken pos¬ 
session of Lahore without opposition, and was about to complete bis conquest 
of the Punjab w T hen dissensions among his own troops, and a threatened 
invasion from Persia, compelled him hastily to retrace his steps. In his preci¬ 
pitate flight the Jheliun was found to be so much swollen that he could not 
iris rtsiatmiis transport his artillery across it. He therefore entered into a negotiation with 
maun simh. Runjeet Sing, and engaged to give him a grant of Lahore if he would forward 
the guns to him. Runjeet Slug performed his part of the agreement, and 
having in return obtained the grant, proceeded to enforce it, though at the 
expense of those with whom he had lately been allied. With the aid of his 
mother-in-law he fitted out an expedition, to which the chiefs in possession of 
Lahore were unable to offer any effectual resistance. Thus possessed of the 
capital of the Punjab he prepared to make it the nucleus of new conquests, and 
become, instead of the chief of a misal, the sovereign of a great monarchy. 

For several years after the commencement of the present century, Runjeet 
Sing continued to pursue an uninterrupted career of conquest, dexterously avail- 
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ing himself of every opportunity afforded by internal dissensions, and accom- a.d. isos, 

]disliiiig as much by bribery and treachery as by force of arms. In 1802 the 
Bh&ttgee misaL which had Ion# offered the most determined resistance to his Acquisition* 

^ ° , , of Runjeet 

encroachments, was broken up and made tributary, and many of the districts to sing, 
the south and east of Lahore were compelled to acknowledge his supremacy. 

In 1801 the dissensions winch prevailed in Gabool, while the four sons of Timour 
Shah, Humayun, Mahmoud, Zemaun Shah, and Shah Slitijah, were contending 
for the throne, determined him to make an expedition into those countries east 
of the Indus which were still nominally subject to Afghan ride. He accord* 
ingiy proceeded across the Kavee and the Chenab, and found most of the chieffi 
more disposed to buy him off by presents and promises of tribute than to run the 
risk of hostilities. He was too politic not to accept of this mode of adjustment, 
which, while it gave him a nominal, that might afterwards be converted into n 
real supremacy, enriched Ms treasury, and thereby furnished him with the 
means of future conquests. In 1805, shortly after Ins return from this western 
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expedition, Jeswunt Row Holkar made his appearance, closely followed by 
Lord Lake. Runjeet Sing was thus brought for the first time into immediate Mahmttuf. 
communication with the Makrattas and the British, and fully alive to the British, 
importance of the crisis which had arrived, endeavoured at least to divide the 
responsibility with the other Sikh chiefs, by holding a gurumata or national 
council at Amritser. The ties which fonneriy bound the confederacy were 
now so loose that no united decision could be given, and the only thing left 
was to temporize and give friendly words to the two hostile armies without 
affording any real assistance to either. This mode of proceeding had the 
desired result, for Jeswunt Row Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope 
from the Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favourable 
terms which the timorous policy of Sir George Barlow the governor-general 
had offered him. On the peace which followed the two armies took their 
departure, and the Punjab escaped for the time from becoming a sanguinary 
battle-field 
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a u. isos. While Lord Lake was in the Punjab friendly communications took place 
between him and Runjeet Sing, but the ambitious designs evidently enter- 
TJirentflueti tained by the latter were not viewed r with out some degree of uneasiness, and it 
between was even foreboded that a collision between him and the British government 
sirig auci might not be distant* Hitherto Runjeet Sing had confined Ids conquests to the 
wes ^ of the Sutlej, hut encouraged by the pusillanimous spirit which prevailed 
in the Calcutta council, he had been gradually feeling his way, and preparing 
to extend his sway over the mi&als which were situated beyond the left bank 
of that river. The dissensions prevailing among the Sikh chiefs soon furnished 
him with plausible pretexts, and he crossed the river, ostensibly for the purpose 
of acting as umpire and reconciling the contending parties. His mode of 
settlement making it obvious that his own aggrandizement was the only object 
he had in view, the Sikh chiefs became alarmed, and,despatched a deputation 
to Delhi to claim the protection of the British government. The answer given 
was somewhat ambiguous, as what was called the non-interference policy was 
still in the ascendant, hut some assurance of protection was ventured, and the 
deputation returned to announce that further encroachments from the west 
would not be permitted. It was now Runjeet Sing's turn to feel alarmed, and 
he not only endeavoured to induce the Sikh chiefs voluntarily to renounce the 
British protection for which they had applied, but took immediate steps practi¬ 
cally to test the degree and kind of protection which was to be afforded, 
it i» iires Lord Min to, who was now governor-general, was less disposed than his prede- 
« t™ty/ cesser to submit to the encroachments of the native powers, and in 1808, when 
the successes of Napoleon I. had led to a belief that even India was in danger 
of a French invasion, endeavoured to provide against possible contingencies by 
despatching three embassies, one to Persia, another to Oabool, and the third to 
the Punjab. The last was intrusted to Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who 
on this mission gave proof of the abilities which ultimately made him a 
distinguished statesman. Runjeet Sing, who was at this time bent on making 
himself master of all the territory between tlip Sutlej and the Jumna, was 
irritated and mortified when he learned from the letter of the governor-genera] * 
that the Sikh states beyond the Sutlej were under British protection, and must 
not be interfered with. This intimation he loudly complained of as equivalent 
to a violent usurpation of his rights, and at first, as if he had determined to 
assert these at all hazards, hastened across the Sutlej, leaving Mr. Metcalfe 
behind because he had refused to follow him, and began to coerce the protected 
states. The firmness of the young British diplomatist, and the approach of a 
British force under the celebrated David Ochterlony, made Runjeet Sing 
aware of the dangerous game which he had begun to play, and he felt 
ultimately constrained to conclude a treaty, which, while it left him uncon¬ 
trolled to the west of the Sutlej, and even recognized certain rights of supre¬ 
macy over some districts situated on the east of it, obliged him to restore all 
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the conquests he had made from the protected states, after the fact of protection a d. isos. 
had been distinctly intimated to him. 

Runjeet Sing’s career of conqtiest toward the east having been thus abruptly R“J“‘ 
terminated, he naturally turned to the directions which were still open to him, 
and gradually succeeded by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the J 
Punjab under his sway. The faithlessness and treachery which marked his 
proceedings must have produced strong feelings of indignation and abhorrence 
among those who had suffered, or saw themselves threatened by them, but 
internal feuds made it impossible to form any general confederacy against liim, 
while the regular discipline which he had introduced among his troops gave 
them such a decided superiority as seemed to render resistance hopeless. He 
was hence able to make the most of his successes, and by means of exaction and 
pillage used war as a means of replenishing, instead of exhausting his treasury. 
Meanwhile events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted him to 
carry his views beyond the Punjab. In tlie contest for the crown between the 
sons of Tiitiour Shall, Shah Mahmoud, had proved victorious, and his two 
brothers, Zeiuaun Shall, whom Be had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah 
Shujah, had been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting his suc¬ 
cesses, Futteh Khan, the vizier of Shah Mahmoud, had resolved to punish the 
governors of Attock and Cashmere for the assistance which they had given t«> 
the fugitive princes. In this manner, from the proximity of the territories, 

Futteh Khan and Runjeet Sing were brought into close-communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the latter, in 
consideration of a share of the plunder, a present of nine lacs, and some prospec¬ 
tive advantages, would not only allow the former a free passage through his 
territories, but furnish him with an auxiliary force of 12,000 Sikhs. As both 
parties were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement to Ins 
own sole advantage. Futteh Sing having recovered Cashmere, refused to share 
the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs had not assisted him according to promise, 
and Runjeet Sing, by means .of an intrigue, made himself master of Attock, 
and refused to part with it. 

The Sikh auxiliaries on their return to Lahore were accompanied b> Shah ”“ n ’ t pf 
Shujah, who, having received a pressing invitation from Runjeet Sing, was ” l y ‘® llS '' uia -’. 
hopes of being aided by him in an attempt to recover the throne ol Labool. 

The invitation had been given with very different intentions. Shah Shujah 
was in possession of the celebrated diamond Koh-i-noor, now belonging to the 
British crown, and Runjeet Sing, who had set liis heart upon it, was deter¬ 
mined to effect his object, though it should be at the expense of a gross viola¬ 
tion of all the rights of hospitality. The very second day after Sliah Slmjah’s 
arrival he sent an emissary to demand it, and on receiving an evasive answer, 
began to employ every species of duress. Sentinels were placed over the Shah s 
dwelling, and by actually withholding from him and his family the necessaries 
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of life, he was at last starved into compliance. His own account of the matter 
is as follows:—When lie liad endured a month of privation, “ Runjeet Sing 
came in person, and after friendly protestations he stained a paper with 

safflower, and swearing by the Granth 
of Baba Namuk and Ills own sword, 
ho wrote the following security and 
compact: That he delivered over the 
provinces of Kota Cuinalech, Jung 
Shawl, and Khullli Noor to us and 
the KOH-Moom os - mol^alv Of Liom.' +i our heirs for ever, also ofiering^issist- 

ance in troops and treasure for the 
purpose of again recovering our throne. We also agreed, if we should ever 
ascend the throne, to consider Runjeet Sing always in the light of an ally. He 
then proposed himself that we should exchange turbans, which is among the 
Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-noor/' 
The Shah soon found that Runjeet Sing's promises and oaths were equally 
worthless, and after being subjected for months to continued shameless extor¬ 
tion, he at last succeeded with difficulty in 1816 in making his escape in 
disguise, and obtaining a hospitable settlement at Loodiana, within the British 
territory immediately south of the Sutlej. 

Meanwhile Runjeet Sing, who had succeeded in subduing most of the hill- 
chiefs on his northern frontiers, was meditating the conquest of Cashmere. At 
first, however, he underrated the difficulties, and after sustaining severe reverses, 
returned crest-faUeu to Lahore: He was too cautious to attempt prematurely 
to retrieve the disgrace, and therefore, having so far satisfied his vengeance by 
punishing some of the hill-chiefs who had abandoned him, he turned his arms 
in an opposite direction. In the beginning of 1816, having again mustered his 
forces, he proceeded south-west in the direction of Mooltan, which he had long 
been endeavouring to annex to his dominions. His first expedition was unsuc¬ 
cessful, but a second, undertaken in ISIS, was more fortunate, and the citadel, 
with an immense booty, fell into his hands. He was now in a condition to 
resume Ms designs on Cashmere, which lie again invaded iii 1819. He was 
greatly favoured by circumstances. Almost all the veteran Afghan troops 
were absent beyond the Indus, and he was opposed only by raw levies, which a 
single encounter sufficed to defeat and disperse. Cashmere with its celebrated 
valley thus became an integral portion of the Sikh monarchy. With his con¬ 
quests his ainbitidn increased* and he began to look southward into Scinde, and 
westward beyond the Indus. In the latter direction Attock, which secured the 
passage of the river, was already in bis power, and gave him ready access to 
the territory of Peshawer. As the Afghans, with whom he was about to engage 

1 Kunjeet Sing- was accustomed to wear thia diamond on Ida right arm, set, as we hare engraved it, in 
gold, surrounded with small rubies. 
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in hostilities, were naturally brave, and had a high military reputation, Runjeet a.d. issi. 
Sing saw the necessity of still further improving the discipline of his own 
troops, and therefore considered himself fortunate when two French officers, European 

« 1 51 hi' E j. I j n i 1 

Ventura and Allard, unexpectedly made their appearance in his capital in quest introduced 
of employment* They had both fought under Napoleon I* at Waterloo, the one 
as colonel of infantry, and the other as colonel of cavalry, and were thus well 
qualified to undertake the task which Runjeet Sing, after satisfying himself 
that they had no sinister objects in view, committed to them Under their 
superintendence bodies of infantry and cavaby were fully initiated in the 
European discipline, and added greatly to the effective force of the Sikh army. 

It was not however till the end of 1823 that Runjeet Sing marched across the 
Indus with the avowed design of making himself master of Peshawer. The 
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detestation in which the Mahometans and Sikhs hold each others tenets gave to Runjeet 
the contest all the fury' of a religious war, and though Runjeet Sing had chosen qui&itkm or 
his time well, and taken his enemies a t a disadvantage, his conquest was not 
effected without severe loss. Even after he had made a triumphant entry into 
Peshawer, his difficulties seemed to increase. Wherever he moved his troops 
marauding parties kept hovering around him, cutting off his supplies and 
endangering his communications, and he was glad at last to enter into a com¬ 
promise, by which he left the country in possession of its former chiefs, on their 
engaging to acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute. On the whole 
he had little cause to plume himself on the results of the expedition. A Maho¬ 
metan fanatic continued ever and anon to raise the religious war-cry, and 
during a series of struggles, only terminated by his death in 1831, made the 
possession of Peshawer by the Sikhs both expensive and precarious. Runjeet 
Sing had now extended his territories to the utmost limits which they' were 
destined to attain. His ambition, it is true, was bv no means satisfied. Often 
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-vo. Iasi. Jiad he turned with longing eyes to the south-west, and thought of penetrating 
to the delta of the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions which had 
The basin of that ohject in view, but bis presence there had been anticipated by the British. 

and when made aware that Ins further progress in that quarter might endanger 
Ins alliance with them, he was too prudent not to desist. All the country 
between the Punjab and the sea, though not allowed to escape entirely from 
his encroachments, was thus considered independent, and must now be noticed 
as forming part of what was then the western boundary of British India, 

The Indus, after receiving the Punjnud, laden with the accumulated waters 
of the Jhelum, the Olienab, the Ravee* and the Garra or Sutlej, continues its 
course southward to the ocean in a comparatively narrow valley, which in 
respect both of its fertility, where natural or artificial irrigation is afforded, 
and of the barren deserts which hem it in on either side, has been not inaptly 
compared to that of the Nile, This tract, though not of very great extent, 
furnishes more than one separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing 
on the left bank of ttie Indus* and continued, on quitting it, along the left 
uiiawuipoor. banks of the Ptmjuud and Garra, belongs in sovereignty to tlie Khan of Bbawul- 
poor, who, alarmed like the Sikh chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej at the 
progress of Rimject Sing, gladly entered into an alliance with the British, 
which placed him beyond the reach of danger All the tract to the south, 
forming what is properly called Scinde, after it had passed through the hands 
of various masters, was at last portioned out among a number of chiefs, known 
by the designation of the Ameers or rulers of Seinde. As early as the eighth 
century it had been overrun by the Mahometans, and con tinned thereafter to 
be regarded as a dependency of Persia. The celebrated Mahmoud of Gliuznee 
included it among his conquests, and made it an integral portion of Ins kingdom 
of CabooL On the fall of his dynasty it passed successively to the Soomms, 
a race of Arab extraction who claimed absolute independence, and to the 
Soomas, a race of Hindoos who, less martial than their predecessors, bartered 
independence for security, and acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereigns 
scUuio. 0 f D e ibb During the reign of Akbar, Scinde, while aominally ruled by native 
princes, was to all intents a province of the Mogul empire. At a later period 
the Kaloras, a race of religious teachers who claimed descent from the Abasside 
caliphs, availed themselves of the influence which their supposed sanctity gave 
them, and usurped the government. Mahomed Shah of Delhi, as the only 
means of preserving them nominal dependence, recognized a'Kalora of the name 
of Noor Mahomed as his vicegerent. The expedient, however, proved a failure, 
and the Kaloras had shaken off their allegiance when Nadir Shah made his 
celebrated expedition into India. For a short time they professed submission' 
to the Persian conqueror. On his death they endeavoured to reassert their inde- 
pendence> but were only able to exchange the supremacy of Persia for that of 
Afghanistan. 
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The connection thus formed with Afghanistan, though it was seldom more a.d. mop. 
than nominal, was never completely dissolved, and the rulers of Scinde did not 
consider their title complete till it was formally recognized by the sovereigns of 
Cabool. Meanwhile great internal dissension prevailed. Not only was the regu- sdude. 
lar line of succession interrupted by competing claims among the lvaloras them¬ 
selves, hut various tribes from Belooclustan having obtained a permanent footing 
in the country, had begun to aspire to the government of it. After a long 
struggle, during which both parties were guilty of barbarous atrocities, the 
Belooches prevailed, and the Kaloras were supplanted by the Talpooras in 1786. 

Futteh Ali, the Talpoora chief by whom the revolution had been mainly effected, 
assumed the sovereignty, hut was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The 
chiefs who had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the dispute was on 
the point of being decided by the sword, when the counsels of the elders, and 
the tears and entreaties of the women, prevailed in procuring a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment, by which, though Futteh Ali was still recognized as the chief ruler, the 
whole country was divided into three independent districts, lo Meer Soliral 
was assigned Khyrpoor in the north, and to liis kinsman Meer 1 hara, Aleerpoor 
in the south-east, while Futteh Ali seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, 
and shared the sovereignty with his three brothers, Gholam Ali, Kureem Ali, 
and Moorad Ali. 

The British government, attaching an importance to the navigation of the 
Indus which was deemed extravagant by some of the ablest Indian statesmen, a™*™ of 
hut which subsequent events have fully justified, had repeatedly attempted to 
form friendly relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a com¬ 
mercial agent of'the Company was allowed to reside and trade at Tatta, but 
was so much obstructed by the ruling authorities, and even subjected to popular 
violence, for which no redress could be obtained, that the agency was with¬ 
drawn. This insulting and injurious treatment was owing to the jealousy 
wliich the Ameers entertained of the British power, and a suspicion that, under 
the pretext of commerce, ulterior designs of conquest might he concealed. No 
attempt, therefore, was made to renew friendly intercourse between the two 
governments till a greater fear than that of British encroachment induced the 
Ameers themselves to apply for it. Wien threatened with an invasion from 
Cabool they had sought succour from Persia, It was readily granted, and a 
Persian army had been ordered to march to their assistance. Meanwhile the 
Cabool invasion had proved abortive, and the Ameers, now less afraid ol it than 
of their Persian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke of policy to seek the friend¬ 
ship of the British government as a means of frustrating the ambitious designs 
of Persia. An agent was accordingly despatched by them to Bombay with 
a proposal to renew the commercial intercourse which had formerly existed. 
Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Seton proceeded as envoy to 
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a d. iso». Hyderabad to complete tlie necessary arrangements. The negotiation soon 
assumed a more important form? and Captain Seton, instead of a commercial 
Treaty win, treaty, concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. In this lie ex- 

(’ll*? ■AllUStfTTH 

ofschuk. ceeded his powers, and bis government, not prepared to risk tlie entanglements 
in which such a treaty might involve them, refused to ratify it. Ultimately, 
after many delays, Futteli Ali being now dead, a treaty was concluded with 
his three brothers above mentioned, on the 22d of August, 1809. It consisted 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may here be given entire:—“1. 
There shall be eternal friendship between the British government and that of 
Seinde. 2. Enmity shall never appear between the two states. 3. The 
mutual despatch of the vakeels of both governments shall always continue. 
4. The government of Seinde will not allow the establishment of the tribe of 
the French in Seinde.” 

The last article of this treaty reminds us that it was made at the time when 
a French invasion of India, by an army brought overland through Turkey and 
Persia, was believed “to be not only practicable but probable. As this alarm 
soon passed away, the friendly relations which had been established with Seinde 
lost much of their supposed importance, and no further negotiations appear to 
have taken place till 1820, when the governor of Bombay, with the sanction of 
the supreme government, procured a renewal of tlie first treaty, with the 
addition of an article which bound the contracting parties to take vigorous 
measures to suppress tlie predatory hordes who were continually making in¬ 
roads and disturbing the tranquillity of the frontiers. A few years later, public 
Expedition attention having again been drawn to the navigation of the Indus. Lord Ellen- 
indn* by borough, then president of the Board of Control, resolved to take advantage of 

AlexiLiidur <, , „ _ 0 

Bums* the transmission of a present of horses from the King of Great Britain to Runjeet 
Sing, to ascertain the navigable capabilities of the river. With this view the 
horses which had arrived at Bombay were to be conveyed to Lahore by water. 
This double task of conveying the present and making it at the Same time 
subservient to a more important, though hidden purpose, was intrusted to one 
well qualified to perform it. This was Alexander Burnes, a Scotchman, who was 
horn at Montrose in 1805, and entered the Bombay army as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. Instead of resting satisfied with the ordinary routine of military 
duty, lie was a diligent student of the native languages, and made so much 
proficiency that government employed him as a Persian translator and inter¬ 
preter, Lo diligence as a student he added a great Love of enterprise, and thus 
recommended himself to Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, as the 
best person who could be employed in conveying the present to Runjeet Sing 
In fact he was already on the spot, having become political assistant to Colonel 
iafterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the resident in (hitch, where the mission 
was to have its rendezvous before starting for Lahore. 

1 hough there was nothing in the treaty with the Ameers binding them to 
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permit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it was deemed politic to assume x,j>. im . 
that they would not object, or at all events to put it out of their power to 
start objections till the voyage had actually commenced. Accordingly no ^ 

communication was made on the subject to the government of Scinde, and by ijmttwi- 
Lieutenant Burnes, after entering the Indus with his fleet of boats, had reached 
the first inhabited town on its banks, before be forwarded bis despatches to 
Hyderabad. It was no wonder that the 
Ameers took alarm when thus super¬ 
ciliously treated, and immediately sent 
an officer, with a small party of soldiers, 
to request Lieutenant Burnes to wait at 
the mouth of the river for further orders. 

He deemed it prudent to comply, and 
spent nearly six weeks in negotiation 
before he obtained permission to proceed. 

Even then so many obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that though lie sailed again 
on the 10th of March, 1831, it was the 
18th of April before he reached Hydera¬ 
bad All objections however had now 
disappeared, and the Ameers, as if con¬ 
scious that their previous opposition 
might be interpreted to their disadvan¬ 
tage, endeavoured to make amends by affording every requisite facility; the 
navigation of the river itself presented few difficulties, and the flotilla con¬ 
tinuing to ascend to the junction of the Puujnud successively entered that 
river, the Jhelum, and the Ravee, and on the 17th of July arrived in safety 
amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navigation of the Indus and its leading tributaries x* w ttt»ty 

l ° 0 with ills 

having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in turning the knowledge 
which-bad been acquired to account, and the Ameers appear to have thought 
that their worst fears were about to be realized, when in the beginning of 1832, 
the East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing clauses 
very different from those to which they had previously consented. The article 
to which the Company appeared to attach most importance, was that the river 
and roads of Seinde should be open to “the merchants and traders of Hindoostan/ 
on payment of “certain proper and moderate duties/' to be afterwards fixed 
The Ameers showed the greatest reluctance to conclude this treaty, and only 
consented at last, after stipulating that “no military stores v and “no armed 
vessels or boats shall come by the river/ 1 and that “no Englishmen shall be 
allowed to settle in Scinde/ They expressed their fears still more strongly and 
cliaracteristically in the second article, which is verbatim as follows: “The two 
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contracting parties bind themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness 
on the possessions of each other.” The commercial part of this treaty was 
renewed and made more explicit by another treaty, concluded in 1834, but the 
prohibition of armed vessels and of the transport of military stores remained 
entire, and could not be violated without a gross breach of faith. 

Though commercial interests only were ostensibly consulted in the treaties 
relating to the navigation of the Indus, there cannot be a doubt that political 
objects were also contemplated. The alarm of a French invasion of India had 
entirely passed away, but another alarm had arisen. Russia was now the 
great bugbear* In pursuing her conquests beyond the Caucasus she bad 
provoked a collision with Persia, and, as might have been anticipated, gained 
a series of victories, which had at once added greatly to her dominions and 
given her diplomacy a decided ascendency at the Persian.court. Persia previous 
to this change in her political relations liad been regarded by the British 
government as the strongest bander against the invasion of India by any Euro¬ 
pean power; and under this conviction two treaties had been concluded, the 
one in 1809 and the other in 1814, both having it for their main object to 
secure India from European invasion. In the former treaty “ his majesty the 
King of Persia judges it necessary to declare that from the date of these pre¬ 
liminary articles every treaty or agreement he may have made with any one 
of the powers of Europe becomes null and void, and that he will not permit 
any European force whatever to pass through Persia, either towards India or 
towards the ports of that country,’* In the latter treaty the same object was 
steadily kept in view, though, to meet the change of circumstances, the terms 
were so far altered that the Persian government, while binding themselves as 
before " not to allow any European army to enter the Persian territory, nor 
to proceed towards India/’ limit the former declaration of nullity to “all alli¬ 
ances contracted with European nations in a state of hostility with Great 
Britain/ 1 

At the dates of these treaties Afghanistan, which, from its being interposed 
between Persia and India, was certainly the more natural barrier, appears to 
have been regarded as necessarily and irreconcUeably opposed to British interests; 
and hence, as if any idea of an alliance with it were too absurd to be entertained, 
the event of hostilities only was provided for. In the second treaty articles 
eighth and ninth stand as follows;—“Should the Afghans be at war with the 
British nation, his Persian majesty engages to send an army against them in such 
manner and of such force as may be concerted with the English government 
The expenses of such an army shall be defrayed by the British government in 
such manner as may be agreed upon at the period of its being required” “If 
war should be declared between the Afghans and Persians, the English govern¬ 
ment shall not Interfere with either party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall be solicited by both parties.” At this time there was an apprehension 
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that the Afghans might themselves become aggressors and aspire to the eompiest a.ix ish 
of India; and the British government was so little aware of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it was not thought 
degrading to stipulate for foreign aid to assist them in repelling such an invasion. 

The Persian government, better informed as to the real state of the case, were 
contented with stipulating only for non-interference. 

Not lone- after the second treaty with Persia was signed British statesmen Afghanistan 

° ^ as a harrier 

saw reason to change their views with regard to the relative importance of to India, 
Persia and Afghan is tan as barriers of defence to India. Persia, brought as has 
been told, into collision with Russia, proved totally incapable of maintaining 
her own ground, and was in consequence daily becoming more and more subject 
to Russian influence. So far was she therefore from having either the ability 
or the inclination to fulfil the conditions of the treaty and resist any European 
force which might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced to 
a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on India could now 
be apprehended. Under these circumstances the idea of a Persian barrier of 
defence was necessarily abandoned, and no alternative remained but to fall 
back on Afghanistan. For such a purpose no country could be.better adapted. 

It consists for the most part of a bleak and rugged table-land, inclosed and 
traversed by mountain ranges, and intersected by deep and precipitous ravines, 
through one or other of which an invading army from the west must force its 
way in order to reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unop¬ 
posed, the physical obstacles were all but Insurmountable; but when to these 
was added the hostility of a population proud of freedom, full of courage, and 
accustomed to war and pillage as their daily occupation, the Invasion of India 
by a forced passage through Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It is 
no doubt true that on more than one occasion conquering armies had marched 
from that quarter, but there is reason to believe that they never would have 
succeeded had they not previously purchased the aid or at least the forbearance 
of the mountain tribes commanding the passes. 

Assuming then that it was necessary to provide a western bander to India, 
there can hardly be a doubt that it was to be sought for in Afghanistan, and 
that the only tiling necessary to render it effectual was to secure the friendship 
of its rulei's. In this however the great difficulty lay. The country, once 
governed as a united monarchy, had been broken up into a number ol rival 
independencies, the heads of which, jealous of each other and pursuing separate 
interests, were little inclined to concur in any common course of action. As 
early as ISOS), when the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone proceeded on his 
celebrated embassy to Cabool, be found a civil war raging, and Shah Sbujah, 
who was then nominal sovereign, engaged in a struggle which was to drive 
him into sxile. Singular as were the circumstances, a treaty w as concluded, 
one of its articles declaring that 14 friendship and union shall continue for ever 
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a d. im. between the two states; the veil of separation shall be lifted up from between 
~ them, and they shall in no manner interfere in each other’s couutries; and the 
King of Cabool shall permit no individual of the French to enter his territories/' 
This treaty proved a dead letter in so far as British interests were concerned; 
but was fortunate for Shah Shujah, as if was doubtless one main cause of the 
asylum which was afterwards given to him and his family within the British 
territory at Loodi&na* 

intunmi The throne of Cabool, when Shah Shujah was driven from it, was occupied 

Afghanistan, by bis brother Shah Mahmoud, The Dooranee tribe to which they belonged 
thus continued to be the ruling dynasty In this respect, however, a change 
was about to take place, Shah Mahmoud had been mainly indebted for his 
success to the abilities of Futteh Khan, who stood at the head of the Barukzye 
tribe, only inferior in rank to the Dooranee, and was one of a family of twenty 
brothers. Futteh Khan, well aware of the value of his services, did not 
allow them to be forgotten, and used his office of prime minister in such 
a manner as showed'thjd he was not to be satisfied imtil all the power of the 
government was concentrated* in his hands. Shah Mahmoud had no idea of 
allowing himself to be thus reduced to a cipher, and watched for an opportunity 
of escaping from the yoke which the Burukzye chief had imposed upon him. 
The violent proceedings of Futteh Khan during an expedition to the frontiers 
of Persia were made the pretext. The boundaries between the two countries 
were not well defined, and encroachments from either side, followed by mutual 
recriminations and retaliations, repeatedly took place. Towards the end of 1S1G, 
shortly after Shah Shujah had resigned the contest for the crown and joined 
liis family at Loodiana, Futteh Khan marched an army into Khorasan to repel 
and punish an invasion directed, or at least encouraged, by the Persian govern¬ 
ment Brought by the expedition to the vicinity of Herat, which was then 
held nominally for Afghanistan by Ferooz-ood-Deen, Shall Mahmoud’s brother, 
be determined to seize it by treachery, and bring it completely under Barukzye 
Tnmohejtfui influence. With this view he despatched his youngest brother Dost Mahomed, 
Herat. pt whom more will bo heard hereafter, to pay an apparently friendly visit to 
Herat, at the head of a small body of tried adherents. Meanwhile Futteh 
Khan arrived in the vicinity with his army and was engaged in conference 
with the leading chiefs, who had left the city as a deputation to wait upon him, 
when Dost Mahomed seized the opportunity to effect his purpose. Over¬ 
powering those of the garrison whom he had not been able previously to gain 
by bribery, he made the governor his prisoner* pillaged the treasury, and not 
satisfied with massacring all who offered resistance, was guilty of wanton and 
unmanly atrocities. 

It is not improbable that the attack on Herat was made with the sanction 
ofi3bah Mahmoud, who was anxious to displace his brother; but the general 
horror and disgust excited by the manner in which it had been effected made 
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him disavow all connection with it, and gave him the means of escaping from a.d. ism. 
the thraldom of his minister. Dost Mahomed, the actual perpetrator, unable 
to maintain his ground in Herat, escaped to Cashmere. Futteh Khan; either B»b«ritie,. 
too confident of his power, or conscious that lie could clear himself from all share Futteh 
in the atrocities perpetrated by his brother, was thrown off his guard, and was 
only returning from the expedition when he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemy. This was Prince Kamran, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, who lost no time in becoming himself the executioner 
of vengeance, by putting out Futteh Khan s e} T es with the point of liis dagger. 

This was onl) f the first in the series of barbarities about to be inflicted on 
him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thought possible that as the loss 
of his eye-sight had terminated his own career, he might be induced to use his 
influence with them, and recommend their unqualified submission. Ifis spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and he steadily refused everything that was asked of 
him. It now only remained for his enemies to do their worst, and he was 
brought into a tent, where, in presence of Shah Mahmoud and his son, he was 
literally cut to pieces, not by a sudden onset, but by successive mutilations, 
slowly and deliberately perpetrated by the most vindictive of his enemies, one 
cutting off' his right ear, and at the same time taunting him with some real or 
imaginary offence, of which it was declared to be the punishment, another liis 
left ear, another his nose. With the same horrid barbarity his arms and 
feet were severed from his body, till at last the finishing stroke was given by 
drawing a sabre across his throat. 

It is almost needless to say that this frightful crime was not permitted to 
escape the vengeance which it provoked. The Barukzye brothers at once mus- Baruk«ye*. 
tered their forces, and after a series of encounters, obliged Shall Mahmoud and 
Prince Kamran to abandon all their other territories and take refuge in Herat 
This was now the only stronghold that remained to thorn, while the Barukzyes 
no longer making any profession of allegiance to the Sudozye dynasty, broke 
up the monarchy into fragments, and began to rule as independent sovereigns. 

Had they remained united they might have defied any force that could have 
been brought against them, but their mutual ambition soon gave rise to com¬ 
peting claims which could not be settled without an appeal to arms. In the 
division of the monarchy Azim Khan retained possession of Cashmere, of which 
he had for some time been governor; Shere Dil Khan seated himself at Canda- 
liar; and Dost Mahomed Khan, having as much by treachery as by skill and 
prowess captured Cabool, claimed it as his own by right of conquest. The 
division which circumstances rather than choice had thus made between the 
Barukzye brothers could scarcely be regarded as equitable. Azim Khan, who, 
as the eldest surviving brother, was the proper representative of the family, 
refused to rest satisfied with a disturbed province, white Dost Mahomed, who 
was not only the youngest of the family, but in consequence of the low birth 
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a u . im > of bis mother had with difficulty been recognized as a member of it, occupied 
the capital. In these circumstances there could be little unanimity between 
Dissan*Eon a the brothers, though it was foreseen that their dissensions would Aiake it 

among the - _ „ 

Uariikzvtw, almost impossible lor them to maintain the ascendency winch they had 
usurped. Indeed, they appear to have abandoned the idea of independence; for 
Dost Mahomed, when threatened with expulsion from the capital, endeavoured 
to secure himself by a nominal restoration of the Sudozye dynasty in the 
person of Sultan All; and A flint Khan, when preparing to march from Casino ere, 
made an offer of the crown to Shah Shnjah, who could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion, and set out in 1818 to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan* In con- 
sequence of all these competing claims the country was thrown into a state of 
anarchy, and it was some time before anything like regular government could 
be re-established. 

The usual bad fortune of Shah Shujah attended him. He had scarcely 
joined Azim Khan with such troops as he could raise, than a quarrel ensued, 
and lie was again compelled to save himself by flight. Azim Khan imme¬ 
diately set up another puppet Sudozye sovereign in the person of Prince Ayoot, 
and continued his march on Cabool. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was threatened 
with a still more formidable danger from another quarter. The dissensions of 
siiah the Earukzyes had not been lost upon Shah Mahmoud, who had left Herat at 

Mahmoud's 

active the head of an array, and was advancing in the hope of regaining the capital, 
u' To all appearance he was destined to succeed. Dost Mahomed, threatened by 
two armies, either of which was more than a match for all the troops he could 
muster, had abandoned all hope of resistance, and only waited the nearer 
approach of the enemy to commence his flight, when he was surprised and 
delighted to learn that it had become unnecessary. Shall Mahmoud when six 
miles off Gabool discovered or suspected an extensive conspiracy to betray him, 
and listening only to his fears hastened back to Herat The Barukzye brothers, 
now convinced that their continued hostilities could only issue in their destruc¬ 
tion, came to terms, and a new division was made, by which, under the nominal 
sovereignty of Ayoot, Azim Khan as his prime minister took possession of 
Caboob Dost Mahomed retired to Ghuznee* Shere Dil Khan remained at Can- 
dahar, and Sultan Mahomed, another of the brothers, was put in possession of 
Peshawer. 


IloatMitiOd 
batweon tJio 
Batukzje* 
And Sikhs 


During the apparent tranquillity obtained by this arrangement Azim Khan 
engaged in hostilities with the Sikhs. Runjeet Sing had made himself master 
of Cashmere, and entered into an arrangement by which, while he left it nomi¬ 
nally independent, he became virtual sovereign of Peshawer. To repel and 
punish these aggressions Azim Khan mustered a large foree and commenced 
his march. Had the issue depended on military prowess it is probable that be 
would have succeeded; but Runjeet Sing instead of fighting bad recourse to a 
weapon which bad seldom foiled him, and so dexterously availed himself of the 
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jealousies and heart-burnings which he knew to be still at work in the breasts 
of the Barukzye confederates, that Azim Khan, when he was pluming himself 
with the hope of victory, saw his force suddenly melt away. The disappoint¬ 
ment was greater than he was able to bear, and shortly afterwards, in 1823, he 
died of a broken heart. 

Prince Ayoot was still the nominal sovereign of Cabool, but in the confu- Troubled 
si on occasioned by Azim Khan's death, be was easily set aside, and the contest giLuMim. 
for supremacy was once more renewed among the Barukzye chiefs. Habib- 
oolah Khan, Azim Khan's eldest son, was at first acknowledged as his successor, 
but lie had none of his father s talents, and soon made himself contemptible by 
a life of dissipation; and by tyranny and caprice alienated those who were best 
able and were most disposed to befriend him. Dost Mahomed, who had played 
a leading part in the treachery which proved fatal to Azim Khan, was the first to 
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take advantage of the worthlessness of his son, and after succeeding in inducing 
his troops to abandon*him in the open field, compelled him to shut himself up 
within the Bala Hissar or citadel of Cabool Here his resistance must have 
been of short duration had Dost Mahomed been left to deal with him in his 
own way. This, however, the other Barukzye chiefs would not permit, and 
Dost Mahomed, at the very moment when he thought himself sure of the prize, 
not only saw it elude his grasp, hut was obliged to save himself by flight The 
Candahar and Peshawer chiefs, who had on this occasion made common cause, 
were now masters of Cabool, while Dost Mahomed was a fugitive in Kohistan. 

After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, Shore Dil Khan and iMiowtruca 
Dost Mahomed returning respectively to Candahar and Ghuznee, while Sultan iC^mi 
Mahomed, resigning Peshawer to some other brothers who held it in common 

with him, became sovereign of Cabool. The truce had been hollow at first, and 
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was ere long succeeded by another rupture* Slxere Dil Kit an died at Candahar, 
and the temporary arrangement which he had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting was immediately broken up. Dost Mahomed renewed his claims on 
Cabool, and Sultan Mahomed, afraid to encounter him, consented to resume his 
former position at Peskawer* This event, which took place in 1S26, though it did 
not formally settle the question of supremacy between the Barukzye brothers, 
virtually gave it to Dost Mahomed. By leaving him in possession of the 
capital it procured for him a general recognition as sovereign of Afghanistan. 
For several years his title remained undisputed, and it rather appears that he 
proved himself by his conduct not unworthy of it* While endeavouring to 
establish order in the government he was not forgetful of his own personal 
deficiencies, and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected 
education, and rid himself of not a feAv of the vicious habits which he had con¬ 
tracted in earlier life. As far as was practicable among a rude and turbulent 
population, justice was fairly administered, the weak were protected against 
the strong, and real grievances were carefully redressed In following out this 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no small discontent 
was produced among those who, having been accustomed to practise oppression, 
thought themselves defrauded of their privileges when they were compelled to 
desist from it. The old Dooranee chiefs in particular, who, under the Sudozye 
dynasty, had in a great measure monopolized all the powers of government, 
were indignant at being curbed by an upstart ruler, and gave sucb decided 
evidence of their readiness to conspire against him, that they were not only 
regarded with disfavour, hut not unfrequently treated with a severity which 
was neither necessary nor politic. The design obviously was to crush their 
spirit and curtail then' power, so as to render them less capable of mischief* In 
this Dost Mahomed was not very successful, and hence he had always in the 
very heart of liis dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rebellion 
the moment a hopeful leader should appear* 

This state of feeling in Afghanistan was well known to Shah Skiijah, and 
led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his repeated failures, he would 
yet be able to recover the throne of Cabool The* treatment which he had 
received from Itunjeet Sing must have left little inclination again to court an 
alliance with Mm, but his circumstances did not allow him to be fastidious, and 
he therefore opened a negotiation with the ruler of Lahore. His proposals 
Avere readily entertained, but when the terms came to be more fully discussed, 
the sacrifices demanded in return for promised assistance were so exorbitant 
that Shah Skujah, helpless as lie was, positively rejected some of them, and 
hesitated long before consenting to the remainder. At last, in March, 1833, a 
treaty was concluded by which the Maharajah (Itunjeet Sing), in return for a 
vague promise to “furnish the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force 
composed of Mahometans, and commanded by one of liis principal officers as 
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far as Caber©!/* was confirmed in the possession of Cashmere, Peshawer, and a j\ isai, 
all the other territories lying on either bank of the Indus, which he had suc¬ 
ceeded in wresting from the Afghans. After entering into this treaty Runjeet Treaty be- 
Sing showed no inclination to perform his obligation under it. Shah Shujab simjnii and 
waited in vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely on his " 
own resources, endeavoured to raise two or three lacs of rupees by pledging Ms 
jewels. Even this was attended with much difficulty, and he endeavoured to 
secure the co-operation of the British government. Here, however, from what 
lie had previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however much 
he may have been mortified, he could not have been greatly surprised when, in 
answer to his application, Lord William Ben thick, then governor-general, replied 
as follows: “Aly friend, I deem it my duty to apprise you distinctly that the 
British government religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of 
its neighbours when this can be avoided Your majesty is of course master oi 
your own actions; but to afford you assistance for the purpose which you have 
in contemplation, would not consist with that neutrality which on such occa¬ 
sions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British government/ 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Shujah determined to persevere. Tin- r 

* 111 i makes him- 

With a small body of troops, and a treasure chest, winch would have been eo ir muter 
almost empty bad it not been partially replenished with a sum which Lord " 
William Eentinck, rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutrality, 
allowed him to draw as a four months’ advance of bis Loodiana pension, he 
proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpoor, in order to profit by the 
assistance which the Ameers of Scinde had promised him. His subsequent 
adventures, how lie quarrelled with the Ameers and defeated them, and how, 
after making his way to Candabar, be was liimself defeated in 1834, and 
obliged to return as a fugitive to bis asylum at Loodiana, having already been 
referred to among the memorable events which took place in India during Lord 
William Bentinek's administration, need not be again detailed. While Shah 
Shujah was making his attempt in Afghanistan, Rnnjeet Sing had despatched a 
body of 9000 men in the direction of Peshawer. As his treaty with Shah 
Shujah had been kept secret it was easy for him to disguise his real object, and 
Sultan Mahomed, the Bamkzye chief, who had consented to bold Peshawer as 
a tributary of the Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was intended 
than to levy the promised tribute, was thrown so completely off his guard, 
that the true character of his pretended friends was not fnade manifest to him 
till the city was in their hands, and he had no alternative but to save himsell 
by an ignominious flight. 

Dost Mahomed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement of his brother 
and the treachery of Runjeet Sing, had no sooner returned from the defeat of 
Shah Shujah than lie prepared to attempt the reconquest of Peshawer. His 
hopes of success rested mainly on the fanatical spirit of his countrymen, who. 
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as Mahometans, held the Sikhs and the religion which they professed in utter 
detestation. To give effect to this feeling, a religious war was proclaimed, and 
thousands and tens of thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes, 
flocked to the standard which Dost Mahomed had raised, under the assumed 
title of Commander of the Faithful This host, estimated merely by its numbers, 
was overpowering, but besides its want of discipline, which would have made 
it incapable of resisting such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become under 
the training of French officers, it was headed by leaders who had no common 
interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with each other. It was indeed 
the very kind of army which no man knew better than Runjeet Sing how to 
defeat without the necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to nego¬ 
tiate, he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the instruc¬ 
tions he had received maty be gathered from the account which he afterwards 
gave of his proceedings: “ I was despatched by the prince as ambassador to 
the Ameer. I divided his brothers against him, exciting their jealousy of his 
growing power, and exasperating the family feuds with which, from my previous 
acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the feudal lords of his durbar with 
the prospects of pecuniary advantages, I induced his brother Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, the lately deposed chief of Peshawer, with 10,000 retainers, to withdraw 
suddenly from his camp about nightfall The chief accompanied me towards 
the Sikh camp, whilst his followers lied to their mountain fastnesses. So large 
a body retiring from the Ameer’s control, in opposition to his will, and without 
previous intimation, threw the general camp into inextricable confusion, which 
terminated in the clandestine rout of his forces without beat of drum, or sound 
of bugle, or the trumpets blast, in the quiet stillness of midnight/' 

The above account given by the envoy, an English adventurer of dubious 
antecedents, and evidently also of blunted moral perceptions, is probably top 
laboured and rhetorical to be strictly accurate, but there can be no doubt as to 
the result On the previous evening the Afghan camp contained 50,000 men 
and 10,000 horse ; at daybreak not a vestige of it was seem Dost Mahomed 
made good his retreat to Cabool, and felt so disgusted and ashamed, both at the 
disaster which had befallen him and the mode of effecting it, that he seemed 
willing for a tioio to abandon war and devote himself to peaceful pursuits. But 
the choice was not given him. Sultan Mahomed, now openly leagued with the 
Sikhs, was meditating an attack on Cabool. As the most effectual means of 
frustrating this design, Dost Mahomed in 1837 despatched a force under the 
command of his two sons, Afzul Khau and Akhar Khan, to penetrate through 
the Kbyber Pass, and take up a position so as to command the entrance to It 
from the east* In the execution of these orders they advanced as far as Jum- 
rood, which is only about twelve miles west of Peshawer, mid immediately laid 
siege to it. A Sikh force under Huree Sing, Kunjeet Sing’s favourite general, 
advanced to its relief, and an encounter took place. The result was that the 
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Siklis, after losing their general, who was killed on the spot, and sustaining a,d. iwr. 
severe loss, were obliged to retire and encamp under the walls of Jumrood. 

The young Afghan cliiefs, proud of their achievement, were for pushing on to hj . 
Peshawer, but their impetuosity, which might have cost them dear, was checked 
by the caution of a veteran officer who had accompanied them, and they ™». 
returned to Cabool to celebrate t h eir success, which fame had magnified into a 
victory. Dost Mahomed, though gratified above measure by the success of bis 
sons, was not blinded as to the increasing difficulties of his position. The Sikhs 
were evidently bent on new encroachments; the Sudozye dynasty, still in 
possession of Surat, was only watching an opportunity to march again upon 
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Cabool; Shall Slmjali, too* after all Ins discomfitures, was still sanguine enough 
to. hope for success; and treachery from within was continually threatening 
new revolutions* How were all these dangers to be met? The only plausible 
answer which Dost Mahomed could give was that he ought to endeavour to 
secure himself by a foreign alliance. Here there was not much room for choice* 

The only governments which seemed capable of giving him effectual support 
were the Persian on the west, and the British on the east* It was doubtful 
however if either the one or the other would be willing to afford it The Shah Do ^ JJ;i 

0 burned a dii- 

of Persia was actually threatening Herat, and so far might be regarded as bkms policy 
making common cause with Dost Mahomed, by attacking one of his most 
formidable rivals; but it was well known that the Shah’s ambition carried him 
far beyond Herat, and that he meditated the conquest of it merely as prelimi¬ 
nary to that of the whole of Afghanistan. There was therefore more cause to 
fear than to court him. On the other hand, an application to the British gov¬ 
ernment was far from hopeful. Shah Shujali was living as a pensioner within 
the British territory, and had lately received prepayment of his pension, and 
been permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the avowed purpose 
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of fighting bis way to the crown of Cabool. What reason was there, then, to 
expect that any offer of alliance which Dost Mahomed could make would tempt 
the British government to pursue a different line of policy? Thus doubtful as 
to the success of any application for aid, he adopted the course which seemed to 
give him the best chance of success, and made friendly overtures to both gov¬ 
ernments. 

By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the British government was bound, 
in the event of war arising between the Persians and Afghans, to maintain a 
strict neutrality, and not interfere in any way unless to mediate on the mutual 
request of both combatants. Subsequently when Russia had extended her 
conquests into Persia, and was threatening in fact to convert it into a Russian 
province, the policy which dictated the above neutrality ceased to be applicable 
to the actual circumstances. An extension of Persian was now considered to be 
only another name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so far 
from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it liad become a vital 
object with the British government to provide for the security of their Indian 
frontier by maintaining the integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this 
altered policy, a collision with Persia became imminent* Abbas Meerza, the 
heir-apparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous campaigns against the 
Russians had convinced him of his utter inability to cope with them, was 
anxious to turn his arms in some other direction where he might be able with 
less risk to make new conquests that might in some measure compensate for 
recent losses. This ambition was naturally encouraged by Russian diplomatists, 
who saw how it might be made subservient to the views of their own govern- 
mm t For a time his choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva 
and Herat. The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Mahomed Meerza, 
Abbas Meerzns eldest son, set out at the head of an army intended to capture 
Herat, which was regarded as the key of India, and thereafter extend its con¬ 
quests still farther to the eastward. 

This attempt upon Herat gave great uneasiness to the British government, 
and was‘made the subject of strong remonstrance by its ambassador at the 
Persian court, but as Russian influence was now completely in the ascendant 
the expedition was persisted in, and the siege of Herat actually commenced* 
Before much progress was made, an event took place which brought it abruptly 
to a, close. Abbas Meerza died at Meshed, and Mahomed Meerza, fearing that 
his prospects of succeeding to the throne might in consequence be endangered, 
hastened back with his army, and succeeded in obtaining his nomination as 
heir. He had not long to wait for the succession, for his grandfather Futteh 
Ali, the reigning sovereign, died in the autumn of 1834, and left him in undis¬ 
puted possession of the throne, which lie ascended under the title of Mahomed 
Shah. Though circumstances had obliged him to raise the siege of Herat, 
the hop;; of conquering it had never been abandoned, and therefore a new 
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expedition was soon meditated. The capture of Herat was only to pave the a d. isso. 
way for other conquests, and Candaliar, Ghuznee, and Cahool were to he 
successively attacked. Of these ambitious designs the Shah made no secret, Design* of 

^ ■' ■ , , Persia ou 

They were openly talked of in his council, and it was even hinted that Persian riorat. 
sway might again be extended as far eastward as Nadir Shah had carried it. 

It was well known that in the schemes of conquest which the Shah was thus 
meditating, he was encouraged by Russian diplomatists, and therefore the 
British government deemed it high time to interpose, both by remonstrance 
and menace* In 1S35 Mr, Ellis, the British ambassador, was instructed by 
Lord Palmerston, “especially to warn the Persian government against allowing 
themselves to be pushed on to make war against the Afghans/’ He obeyed 
his instructions, but was scarcely listened to. The Shah was determined to 
take his own way, and pointing to the terms of the subsisting treaty, had little 
difficulty in showing that the British were bound not to interfere with him. 

The intention to resume the expedition against Herat was distinctly avowed, 
and even the necessary preparations began to be made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became governor-general. Lord Auck 
He had entered on Ins administration under a pledge, voluntarily given, that 
lie would pursue a pacific policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, 
notwithstanding some threatening appearances, that he would be tempted to 
abandon it. In 1836 Dost Mahomed, in addressing a letter of congratulation to 
the new governor-general, took occasion to express his earnest desire to enter 
into intimate relations with the British government After referring to late 
transactions, and to the injuries which the Afghans had sustained from the 
treachery of the “reckless and misguided Sikhs;’ he continued thus: ^Communi¬ 
cate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wisdom for the settlement of the 
affairs of this country, that it may serve as a rule for my guidance;” adding, “I 
hope that your lordship will consider me and my country as your own.” This 
language, though certainly not intended to be interpreted literally, strongly 
evinced the anxiety of Dost Mahomed for a British alliance, and his willingness 
t<?make great sacrifices in order to obtain it; but Lord Auckland, instead of 
listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the very terms used by Lord William 
Bentinck to Shah Slmjah. “My friend, you are aware that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere with the affairs of other 
independent .states.” Turning aside therefore from polities, after simply 
expressing a wish that the Afghans “should be a flourishing and united nation/* 
he spoke of the navigation of the Indus, and intimated his intention to depute 
some gentlemen to Cabool to confer on commercial topics. 

Though Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to make any political 
use of Dost Mahomed’s overtures, he had begun to be apprehensive that his 
administration would not prove so peaceful m he had hoped. Writing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in September, 1836, be says, *‘I share with you the apprehension of 
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a.i>. mo, our being at no distant date involved in political and possibly military opei a- 
tions upon our western frontier: and even since I have been here, more than 
one event has occurred, which has led me to think that the period of disturbance 
uy mrd“‘ l is nearer than I had either wished or expected. The constitutional restlessness 
of the old man of Lahore seems to increase with his age. His growing appetite 
tmta i** 1 ® 0 fo r the treasures and jungles of Scinde; the obvious impolicy of allowing him 
to extend his dominions in that direction; the importance which is attached 
to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly, 1 think, and yet perhaps 
with some exaggeration, from its value not having been tried; the advance 
of the Persians towards Herat, and the link which may in consequence be 
formed between Indian and European politics—all lead me to fear, that the 
wish which I have had to confine my administration to objects of commerce 
and finance, and improved institutions and domestic policy, will be far indeed 
from being accomplished. But, as you say, we must fulfil our destiny.” These 
apprehensions, however, were still too vague to have produced any decided 
change in his measures, and in a despatch dated as late as 20th September, 183*, 
the directors, who laid never dreamed of his abandoning a pacific policy, thus 
complimented him: “ With respect to the states west of the Indus, you have 
uniformly observed the proper course, which is to have no political connection 
with any state or party in those regions, to take no part in their quarrels, but 
to maintain as far as possible a friendly connection with all ot them. IV lien 
this despatch was written, the policy which it lauded had been virtually, and 
was soon to be practically abandoned. 

Travel*or The commercial deputation, hinted at by Lord Auckland in his letter to 
vES Dost Mahomed, had not been forgotten. At its head was placed Alexander 
Burnes, who, subsequently to Ins arrival at Lahore with the present to Runjeet 
Sing, had earned new claims to the appointment. After repairing to Simla, 
and there reporting the result of liis mission to Lord William Bentinek, he had 
made a long and perilous journey into Central Asia. Proceeding across the 
Punjab, and thence through Peshawer and Jelalabad to Cabool, where he 
spent a short time enjoying the hospitality of Host Mahomed lie ascended thS 
lofty mountain range of Hindoo-Koosh, entered the valley of the Oxus, and 
arrived at Bokhara. After remaining here two months he turned westward, 
passed the Persian frontier, visited the capital and several of the leading cities 
of that kingdom, and at last sailed from Bushire to Bombay. The governor- 
general having now returned to Calcutta, Burnes hastened thither to give the 
results of his observations. These seemed so important, that he was desired to 
embark for England, and communicate personally with the home authorities. 
The attention which he thus attracted was greatly increased by the book ot 
travels which he published, and when the commercial mission began to bo 
talked of, there was scarcely any doubt as to whom it ought to be intrusted. 

Burnes returned to India in 1835. and while on a mission to the A meets 
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of Seinde i lie was informed of the intention of Lord Auckland to send him a,d issr. 
to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed to Bombay to make the necessary 
preparations. These being completed he again took the route by Scinde, Mr ^ ll ™ eR ’ 
pushed on to Peshawer, and proceeding through the Khyber Pass, reached c^iw. 
Cabool towards the end of September, 1837* The instructions given him wen* 
entirely of a commercial character. He had been selected, as a letter from Hr. 
Macnaghten, then secretary to the government, informed him, “to conduct a 
commercial mission to the coimtries bordering on the Indus, with a view to 
complete the re-opening of the navigation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately concluded with the powers possessing territory on its banks*"' 

With this view he was first to proceed to the court of the Ameers of Scinde, 
and having made the desired arrangements with them at Hyderabad, sail up 
the river, first to Kliyrpoor, and then to Muttun-Kote, Here he was to be 
met by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Maldson, and an agent from Runjeet Sing, and 
select with them the best place “for the establishment of a mart or entrepot, 
with reference to all the branches of trade proceeding down or across the Indus, Ue object, 
and the means best suited for tire establishment of an annual fair. At 
Pesbawer and Cabool he was to “make inquiry into the present state of the 
commerce of those countries, 11 “inform the merchants of the measures concerted, 
encourage them by all means “to conduct their trade by the new route, and 
invite them “to resort to the contemplated entrepot and fair/' After quitting 
Cabool be was to visit Candahar, keeping the above objects still in view, and 
finally return to Hyderabad by the route of tbe Bolan Pass and Shikar poor, 

In conclusion he was requested to “have a strict regard to economy ” in all his 
arrangements, which ha would easily be able to do, “as parade would be 
unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” The commercial char¬ 
acter thus studiously.enforced in Mr. Macnaghten's instructions was also the 
only subject of the letter which Burnes was commissioned to deliver from the 
governor-general to Dost Mahomed, whom it thus indoctrinates in political 
economy:—“To your enlightened mind it cannot fail to be obvious that com¬ 
merce is the basis of all national prosperity, and that it is commerce alone 
which enables the people of one country to exchange its superfluous commodities 
for those of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the t comforts and 
blessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these blessings and comforts 
among neighbouring nations is tbe grand object of the British government. 

It seeks for itself no exclusive benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in all the countries of Asia.’ 

Though nothing could be more .palpable than the strictly commercial 
character given to the mission, it is very doubtful if either Dost Mahomed or 
Mr, Burnes understood that it was to be so interpreted. In a private letter 
explaining tbe object of his mission to a friend, the latter says:—“I came to 
look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of mountains, 
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a,d. is 37 . and likewise, certainly* to see into affairs, and judge of what was to be done 
hereafter/* As there is nothing of this in the formal instructions given him, it 
Mr. Humes* reasonable to presume that some latitude had been allowed him, and that 
poistitaiono-the name of commerce was meant to cover much more than it truly signifies. 

But for some such understanding nothing 
could have been more preposterous than 
some expressions which occur in the very 
first letter which lie addressed to the 
government secretary at Calcutta. It 
was written on the fourth day after his 
arrival, and concludes thus: — “Up to 
tliis time my communications with the 
Ameer have been confined to matters of 
compliment and ceremony, but I shall 
take an early opportunity of reporting 
on what transpires at this court, merely 
observing at present, from what I have 
seen and heard, that I have good reason 
to believe Dost Mahomed Khan will 
set forth no extravagant pretensions, and 
act in such a manner as will enable the 
British government to show its interest 
in its behalf, and at the same time preserve for us the valued friendship of the 
Sikh chief.” The political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while the 
reception given him by Dost Mahomed shows that he regarded him in the very 
same light. Had it been supposed that he had come merely to treat of com- 
ilia uierce, would the Ameer's favourite son, Akbar Khan, been sent out to conduct 
Mahomed him into the city “with great demonstrations of respect and joy; and would, 
the Ameer himself, when Burnes on the following day delivered his letter of ere* 
dentials, have received the deputation “in a very flattering manner, with many 
expressions of bis high sense of the great honour which had been conferred on 
him, and his at last having had the means of communication with an officer 
of the British government, for which he felt deeply grateful to the governor- 
general t” Svich is the account given in the letter already mentioned, and it is 
impossible 1 to read it without feeling convinced that both the Ameer and the 
British envoy were under the impression that they were about to discuss ques¬ 
tions of a more Interesting and vital nature than those of commerce. 

The first interview, at which the Ameer allowed only Akbar Khan to be 
present, took place in the “interior of the harem,” and “lasted till midnight.” 
Burnes in accordance with the letter of his instructions opened with commerce, 
and dwelt on the advantages to be derived from throwing open the navigation 
of the Indus and the trade of Afghanistan, The Ameer listened with apparent 
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interest, but another subject was occupying his thoughts. Unshackled com - -A.D. 1S37, 
meree might doubtless in the long run prove a great source of wealth, but how 
was he to act in tlie meantime? The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive Mr, Borw 
war, and treacherously dismembered the Afghan monarchy by seizing upon fkt uiui 
Peshawer, While thus involved in war, and Clipped in bis resources, he had t 
no alternative but to raise a revenue by any means, however injudicious in 
themselves which promised to be most effectual; and therefore it was impos¬ 
sible for him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten the burdens under 
which commerce was said to be suffering. The object of the Ameer evidently 
was to ascertain whether there was any hope that the British would assist him 
in obtaining the restoration of Peshawar, or mediate between him and Runjeet 
Sing, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and securing a 
lasting peace. In regard to the former alternative Burnes could not hold out 
any hopes. Runjeet Sing was an ancient and valued ally of the British gov¬ 
ernment, and therefore, if any tiling was to be done in regard to Peshawer, it 
could only be in the way of friendly advice. Such being the case, the true 
policy of Dost Mahomed would be to abandon all idea of a conflict, to which 
his resources were inadequate, and think only of a peaceful arrangement. The 
Ameer at once assented, and went so far as to add, that “instead of renewing 
the conflict it would be a source of real gratification, if the British government 
would counsel me how to act ; none of our other neighbours can avail me ; aud 
in return I would pledge myself to forward its commercial and political views." 

The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever after to hi- confer 
retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all parties. At a subsequent him <*. the 
interview on the 4th of October, 1887, Dost Mahomed, returning to the sore 
subject, the loss of Peshawer, assumed an appearance of humility which could 
hardly have been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so advised by the 
British government, to apologize to Runjeet Sing for the past, and to receive 
back Peshawer, not as his right, but as a free grant, to be held by him as tribu¬ 
tary to Lahore. Burnes had no instructions which would authorize him to give 
this advice, and was, moreover, aware that it would have been useless, as 
Runjeet Sing, who had begun to grudge the heavy expenditure to which the 
possession of Peshawer subjected him, was disposed to restore it, if he restored 
it at all, not to Dost Mahomed, but to his brother Sultan Mahomed, who was 
in possession of it when it was seized by the Sikhs. Owing to the hostile 
feelings with which the brothers regarded each other. Dost Mahomed considered 
that he would gain nothing at all by such an arrangement, and the subject 
was dropped. 

Bumes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of commerce, and filled 
liis letters to the government secretary with political details. One written on 
the same day when the above interview took place begins thus; f ' I have now 
the honour to report the result of my inquiries on the subject of Persian in flu- 
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a n 1337. ence in Cabool, and the exact power which the Knzzilbash, or Persian party 
resident in this city, exercise over tlie politics of Afghanistan,” and after a 
Antral ofu lengthened disquisition thus concludes: “ The Shah of Persia has not been slow 
gS*. in responding to Dost Mahomed Khan’s desire for an alliance; an elchee has 
atCal "'“'“ r been sent with robes and presents in return, and is now at Candahar, but he 
has appeared at a time most unfavourable to Lis master, when the attention of 
the British government is directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit 
him with all parties, and even to damp the hopes of the Kuzzilbashes. It is 
even doubtful if he will advance to Cabool, and it is certain il he does so that 
any offers which he may make will never be placed in the balance against those 
of the British government. The King of Persia desires to add Herat to lus 
dominions, and the chiefs of Candahar and Cabool might certainly aid him in 
his designs, but the probabilities of a return for such good offices are more than 
doubtful. ’ 

r™p 4 «<i The Persian alliance referred to in the above extract was now attracting 
miciMviih much attention. As it would have been equivalent to an alliance with Russia, 
it naturally excited considerable alarm in the British government, and Burney 
aware of the anxiety felt in regard to it, was careful to ascertain exactly how it 
stood. Dost Mahomed; Khan, when the subject was broached, " stated with 
considerable candour the whole circumstances regarding it; declared that he 
had sought with ardour the friendship of the British government, from its 
being his neighbour, hut he had sought in vain, and hearing of the power of 
Persia and the designs towards Khorasan, he had addressed Mahomed Shah, 
and an elchee was now at Candahar bringing robes for him and his brother, 
with a valuable dagger, and a promise of assistance in a crore of rupees/ 5 Tlie 
Ameer, notwithstanding the "considerable candour” for which Btimes gives 
him credit, was evidently playing a double game, and endeavouring, bv means 
of a proposed Persian alliance, to provoke tlie jealousy and awaken the fears of 
the British government He accordingly recurred repeatedly to the subject, 
and showed how well he was acquainted with its hearings by putting questions 
concerning “the relations between the British government and Russia, the 
influence of Russia over the dominions of Turkey,' 5 and “ the control which 
Russia exercised over the trade in Turkestan." At the same time he declared 
his decided preference for a British alliance, and urged his brothers at Candahar 
to unite with him in endeavouring to secure it. In a letter which he appears 
to have communicated to the British envoy, he thus explains his policy, and 
remonstrates against their desire to connect themselves more closely with 
Persia. £f We have some hopes regarding JPeshawer, It is well known to the 
world that the power of the Sikhs is nothing in comparison with that of the 
English, and if all our objects be obtained through that power so much tlie 
better/” Again, a For these few days past no letter has come direct from you, 
hut from the contents of letters from Mr. Burnes and others I learn that on 
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the information of a Persian array coming to Herat, you are going to send your 
son Mahomed Omar Khan along with the Persian elchee to the Shah. This 
has astonished me very much, because you never did anything before without 
my advice: and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your son to Persia? 
If the British would not be friendly, then you might make friendship with 
others: the former are near to us 3 and famous for preserving their word; the 
latter are nothing in power compared to them.” 

The letter from which the above extracts are given was in all probability 
not only communicated to Burnes, but suggested, if not dictated by him. It 
was written on the 25th October, 1837, and he had the very day before, in 
replying to a letter addressed to him by Kolmn Dil Khan, the Candahar chief; 
used the following language: £f It is known to you that I came to this quarter 
with good intentions towards all parties, and particularly to converse with all 
the members of your family; and I have received a very friendly reception at 
Cabool. At this time I hear from various quarters that you are sending your 
son to Iran (Persia), When I look to the contents of your letter, and to this 
step, 1 do not understand matters, and believe that sortie person lias been 
deceiving me. It is not possible to bold two water-melons in one hand; 
unanimity in families is a great source of power, family differences are the 
certain cause of evil; and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can 
do into futurity, I see no good in the step you now contemplate; even I see 
that the fruit of the matter will be nothing but repentance and loss; and 
wishing you well, I have thought it proper to warn you/' Not satisfied with 
thus denouncing an alliance with Persia, Burnes had at the same time ventured 
to assure Dost Mahomed that (i if he succeeded in preventing Kolnrn Dil Khan 
from acting as he intended, it could not fail to be received as a strong mark of 
his desire for our friendship/' 

Burnes, though apparently still unprovided with any other than Ins original 
commercial instructions, had thus thrown himself into the very heart of a 
political intrigue. The fact was known to his government, and so far from 
being objected to, appears rather to have been regarded with approbation. The 
mission had accordingly assumed a character entirely different from that origin¬ 
ally impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to the discovery of 
Russian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian court was well known, but 
the extent which it had acquired in Afghanistan was scarcely suspected 
The expedition against Herat by Mahomed Shall had again been actually 
undertaken, and while this step gave umbrage to the British government, 
from knowing that it was truly more a Russian than a Persian scheme of 
aggrandizement, the startling discovery was made that a Russian agent was 
journeying directly toward Cabool. On the 14th of October, 1837, a letter 
was received from Colonel Stoddart, then with the Persian camp near Nisha- 
poor, stating that Cf Captain Vikovich of the Russian service, an aide-de-camp 
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A.D. 18 S-. of tlie general of Orenburg, arrived here from Teheran and Reshfc on the 10th 

- -instant. He is gone on a mission to Cabool. Horsemen have been given to 

Hnsi.™ in- pass him to Toorbut, thence a change to Kliain, thence again to Lash, from 
,2t8£n. thence to Candahar. He left yesterday.’ 1 The first movements of this myste¬ 
rious agent were ascertained rather curiously. Major Rawlinson had set out 
with a small party to join the Persian army, now in full march upon Herat, 
and after accomplishing a distance of 700 miles, had set out on his last day s 
journey, when, to his astonishment, he came upon a party of horsemen in 
Cossack dresses, and among them one who was recognized to be a servant of 

the Russian mission. On reaching the 
next stage Major Rawlinson, whose 
curiosity was naturally excited, en¬ 
deavoured to gratify it, but the Russian 
party, on arriving shortly after, and 
learning that a British officer was there, 
declined to enter the khan, and rode off. 
This desire of concealment added of 
course to the curiosity already felt, and 
the major, following as close as possible 
upon the track, came at length upon 
the party seated at breakfast beside a 
rivulet in a gorge of the hills. It was 
now impossible to avoid an interchange 
of civilities, but the officer at the head 
of the party dexterously avoided con¬ 
versation by pretending ignorance of 
the different languages in which Major 
Rawlinson addressed him. He knew no French, no Persian, and answered only 
in Russian. At length a kind of conversation was kept up in Turcoman, but 
so broken that the major could learn no tiling more than that he had fallen in 
with “a bona fide, Russian officer carrying presents from the emperor to 
Mahomed Shah.” Major Rawlinson continued his journey, and had been only 
two days in the camp when the Russian made his appearance, and was intro¬ 
duced to him by the Russian ambassador as Captain Vikovich or Viktavitcb. 
He now spoke French fluently, and when rallied by the major on this sudden 
acquirement, only observed with a smile that “it would not do to be too familial 
with strangers in the desert. ’ 

Arrival of This Russian agent made bis appearance in Cabool on the 19th of December, 
1S37- Bumes had previously received a notification of his approach from a 
correspondent at Candahar, and on the very day of his arrival was visited by 
Dost Mahomed, who “came over from tlie Bala Hissar with a lettei lrom 3 1 is 
son the governor of Ghuznee, reporting that tlie Russian agent had anived at 
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that city on ills way to Cabool/’ The Ameer, professing that he had come to a.x>. isst. 
Barnes for counsel declared £ * that he wished to have nothing to do with any 
other power than the British; that he did not wish to receive any agent of any interview 
power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from us; and that he DmtMa- 
would order the Russian agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or act 
in any way I desired him" Burnes gave judicious advice. After observing 
that lie could not “advise him to refuse any one who declared himself duly 
accredited/" he told the Ameer that he tf had it in his power to show bis feeling 
on the occasion by making a full disclosure to the British government of the 
errand on which the individual had come/ 1 He immediately agreed to this, 
and put Burnes in possession of the different documents that came into his 
hands. Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as showing the 
impression produced by the arrival of Vikovich, and the opinion formed of his 
character. The tirst communication, dated from Candahar, ,says, “An elchee 
arrived here frojp Russia Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Mahomed Shah Kajar, and after seeing his majesty he 
passed through Birjird Jawer, Lash, and Seistan, on way to Ahmed Shahu 
(Candahar). He is a man of Moscow, and stands high in the favour of the 
emperor. The Russian ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the presents, Ku f iian 

x 1 intrigues. 

with his letter to the Sirdars, which this elchee left in his charge on account 
of the disorders of the road between Teheran and Candahar. As he looks a 
confidential person, I think he will do everything for the Sirdars/ 1 The second 
communication was sent direct to Dost Mahomed by Moolla Reslud, the coun¬ 
sellor of Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Candahar, and after intimating the arrival 
of Vikovich, and that he is u the bearer of letters from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran,” continues thus: “The Russian ambassador recommends this man 
to be a most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any nego¬ 
tiation. Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend the real motives of this 
elchee. The conduct and appearance of this man seem to infer that he pos¬ 
sesses no less dignity and honour than Captain Burnes, and whatever arrange¬ 
ments he may make will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You have 
now both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court Please to 
settle matters with any of them whom you think may do some good office here¬ 
after.” 

The other documents furnished to Burnes by the Ameer were a letter which 
he had himself sent by his agent Hajee Hoosain All, to the Emperor of Russia, 
about the beginning of 183G, a letter or ruckum addressed to the Ameer by 
Mahomed Shall, and the letter which Vikovich delivered from the Russian 
ambassador at Teheran on arriving at CabooL The Ameer s letter to the czar 
is not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows:—“There have been great 
differences and quarrels between myself and live royal house of the Sudozyes. 

The English government is disposed to support Sbujah-ul-Moolk. The 
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whole of India is governed by them, and they are on friendly terms with 
Runjeet Sing, the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their neighbourhood. The 
British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. I with all my 
power have always been fighting with the Sikhs. Your imperial government 
has made friendship with the Persians; and if your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to arrange matters in the Afghan conn try, and assist this nation (which 
amounts to twenty lacs of families), you will place me under obligations. I 
hope 3 r our imperial majesty will do me the favour by allowing me to be 
received, like the Persians, under the protection of the government of Russia, 
under your royal protection. I can perform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services.” The Shah's letter proceeded thus:—“Agreeably to iny 
affection and kindly feeling towards you, I wish to bestow great favours on 
you, and anxiously wait to hear from you. In these days the respectable 
Captain Vikovich,having been appointed by my esteemed brother the Emperor 
of Russia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, stating he had been 
honoured by his imperial majesty to deliver Some messages to you; on this I 
thought it incumbent on me to remember you by the despatch of this ruck tiny 
to convince you that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mind. 
Considering the favours of my majesty attached to you, let me hear occasionally 
from you, and by rendering good services you will obtain the protection of this 
royal boose/' The letter of Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
Teheran, contained the following passages:—“The respectable P. Vika vich will 
wait upon you with tins letter. Your agent, Hajee Hoosain All, has been 
attacked by a severe illness, and therefore he stopped at Moscow. When the 
intelligence of his bad health was conveyed to the emperor, a good physician 
was ordered to attend, and cure him as soon as possible. On bis recovery I 
will not fail to facilitate him on liis long journey back to Cabool. Knowing 
your anxiety to hear from this quarter I have hastened to despatch the bearer 
to you. He was ordered to accompany your agent to Cabooh I hope on his 
arrival at your court that you will treat him with consideration, and trust him 
with your secrets. I beg you will look upon Mm like myself, and take his 
words as if they were from me. In case of his detention at Cabool you will 
allow him often to be in your presence; and let my master know, through me, 
about your wishes, that anxiety may be removed.” The letter concludes with 
an enumeration of “some Russian rarities,” which the ambassador would take 
the first opportunity of forwarding, as the bearer, P. Vikovich, from being 
lightly equipped, was unable to take them with him. 

Besides the above letter from the Russian ambassador, \ ikovich is said to 
have been tlie bearer of a letter from the emperor himself, in which he 
expressed his great delight at receiving, and his high gratification on perusing 
the letter of the Ameer. Its contents “prove that you are my well-wisher, and 
have friendly opinions towards me; it flattered me very much, and I was 
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satisfied of your friendship to my everlasting government. In consequence of a.d. isa 7 . 
this, and preserving the terms of friendship ("which are now commenced between 
yon and myself), in my heart, I will feel always happy to assist the people of Aimm taken 
Cabool who may come to trade into my kingdom." The genuineness of this go- 
letter is denied, and we are disposed to think on sufficient grounds; but vemrue,lt - 
- whether genuine or not, there was certainly enough in the other documents to 
cause alarm and give umbrage to the British government. In January, 1837, 

Lord Palmerston, having received a number of despatches from the British 
minister at the court of Persia, in which it was again and again stated that the 
Russian minister there had urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 
against Herat, deemed it necessary to instruct the Earl of Durham, then 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, "to ask Count Nesselrode whether Count 
Simonich is acting according to his instructions, in thus urging the Shah to 
pursue a line of conduct so diametrically opposed to his Persian majesty's real 
interests. Should Count Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich's proceedings. Explanation 
the Earl of Durham was then to represent “that these military expeditions of isySStirfi 
the Shah are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” but as Count Simo- 
nidi's proceedings were “so contrary to all the professed principles and declared PeterBbur ^ 
system of the Russian government;” it must be assumed that be was acting 
without instructions; and in that case it would simply be necessary to declare 
the full confidence of ids majesty's government, “that the Russian cabinet will 
put a stop to a course of conduct so much at variance with its own declared 
policy and so adverse to the best interests of an ally for whom the Russian 
government professes friendship and good-will.” Count Nesselrode disclaimed 
the proceedings of Count Simon ich 3 though doubting if they had been fairly 
represented, and further stated, that he entirely agreed with the English gov¬ 
ernment as to the folly and impolicy of the course pursued by the Persian 
monarch-- 

4 ^ 

The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in February, 1837, 
and it became impossible to reconcile it with the course which Count Simonich xcasairode, 
continued to pursue, and more especially with the new course of intrigue in 
which he seemed about to engage, by sending Vikovlch to Cabool, Burnes, 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, addressed a long 
letter to the governor-general, in which, after 'dwelling on the “strong demon¬ 
strations on the part of Russia to interest herself” in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
he stated it to be his “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, are necessary to 
counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter, than have yet been 
exhibited/' Lord Auckland took the matter more coolly, and replied through 
Mr. Macnagh ten; that he attached “ little immediate importance to this mission 
of the Russian agent/' Bumes was therefore directed to suggest to the 
Ameer, that if Vikovich had not already left Cabool, he should “be dismissed 
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A.D. i8S7. with courtesy, with a letter of compliments and thanks to the Emperor of 
— Russia for his professed kindness to Cabool traders. His mission should be 
Russian in- assumed to have been, as represented, entirely for commercial objects; and no 
,‘fJZiiL.notice need be taken of the messages with which he may profess to have been 
charged.” The British ministry when the subject was reported to them viewed 
it in a more serious light, and Lord Palmerston transmitted to the Marquis of- 
Clanricarde, who had succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, tlic draft of a note to be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating “that events which have lately occurred in Persia 
and Afghanistan render it necessary for the British government to request 
from that of Russia, explanations with respect to certain circumstances which 
are connected with those events, and which have an important bearing upon the 
Until Pni* relations between Russia and Great Britain,” dwells at some length on the 
nutc.'' ’ common course of action which the two governments had agreed to pursue in 
regard to Persia, and the violation of this agreement by’ Count Simonicli, who, 
while the British envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace,' was 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest.” Count Nesselrode, when 
applied to, had at once declared, that if Count Simonxeh’s conduct was as 
represented, lie was not acting in accordance with but directly in the face ol 
his instructions, and in proof of this, an offer was made by M. Rodofinikin, 
the head of the eastern department in Count Nesseb’Ode’s office, to Show the 
Earl of Durham the book in which all the instructions given were entered. 
At this time Count Nesselrode doubted the accuracy of the reports respecting 
Count Simonich’s conduct, but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been 
fully confirmed by subsequent information. For not only did the prime min- 
isfcer of tlie Shah state that Count Simonicli had urged his Persian majesty to 
undertake an expedition to Herat, hut Count Simonicli himsell admitted to 
Mr. M‘Neill that he had done so; though he added that in so doing he bad 
disobeyed his instructions.” Nor had he stopped here. He had during the last 
twelve months advanced to the Shah the sum of 50,000 tomans, to “enable 
him to prosecute with vigour the war against Herat,” and had also announced 
to him, that “ if his Persian majesty should succeed in taking Herat, the Russian 
government would release Persia from the payment of the balance of its debt 
to Russia.” Subsequently when the siege of Herat was in progress, and both 
Mr. M'Neill the British minister and Count Simonicb had arrived in the Persian 
camp, while tlie former, who had arrived first, was in hopes of terminating 
the war “in a manner satisfactory and honourable to both parties,” the latter, 
“assuming a part the very reverse of that which the British minister had acted, 
appeared publicly as tlie military adviser of the Shah, employed a staff officer 
attached to the Russian mission to direct the construction of batteries, and to 
prosecute the offensive operations furnished a further sum of money for distri¬ 
bution to the Persian soldiers; and by his countenance, support, and advice, con- 
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firmed the Shah in his resolution to persevere in his hostilities.” Passing from 
this subject the note proceeds to state, that the British government “possess a 
copy of a treaty which has been concluded between Persia and the Afghan 
ruler of Candahar, the execution of which has been guaranteed by Count 
Simonieh, and the stipulations of which are injurious and offensive to Great 
Britain.” The guarantee “contains a promise to compel Persia to defend the 
ruler's of Candahar against attack from any quarter whatever,” and though “in 
this stipulation no specific allusion is made to England/" yet the intention 
might be inferred from the original draft of the treaty “which was less cautiously 
worded, and in which specific allusion was made to England, as one of the 
powers against whom assistance was to be given by Russia to the rulers of 
Candahan" Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Vikovich, 
“said to be attached to the staff of the general commanding at Orenburg, was 
the bearer of letters from the emperor and Count Simonieh to the ruler of 
Cabool/* and Count Simonieh “announced to the Shah of Persia that this 
Russian agent would counsel the ruler of Cabool to seek assistance of the 
Persian government to support him in his hostilities with tire ruler of the Pun¬ 
jab; and the further reports which the British government have received of the 
language held by this Russian agent at Candahar and at Cabool, can lead to no 
other conclusion than that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers 
of those Afghan states from all connection with England, and to induce them 
to place their reliance upon Persia in the first instance, and ultimately upon 
Russia ” 

Notwithstanding the long extracts which have been already made from this 
note, the conclusion is too spirited and important to be omitted. “The British 
government readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, with respect to the 
matters in question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St Peters¬ 
burg most conducive to the interests of Russia; and Great Britain is too con¬ 
scious of her own strength, and too sensible of the extent and sufficiency of the 
means which she possesses to defend her own interests in every quarter of the 
globe, to regard with any serious uneasiness the transactions to which this note 
relates. But the British government considers it&elf entitled to ask of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, whether the intentions and the policy of Russia 
towards Persia and towards Great Britain are to he deduced from the declara¬ 
tions of Count Nesselrode and II. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, or from 
the acts of Count Simonieh and M, Vikovich; and the British government 
thinks itself also justified in observing, that if from any cause whatever the 
Russian government has, subsequently to the months of February and May, 
1837, altered the opinions which were then expressed to the Earl of Durham, 
then and in such case, the system of unreserved reciprocal communication upon 
Persian affairs which of late years has been established between the two gov¬ 
ernments, gave to the British cabinet a good right to expect that so entire a 
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a.d. isar. change of policy on the part of Russia, together with the reasons on which it 
was founded, would have been made known to her majesty's government by 
Umi Pai the cabinet of St. Petersburg, instead of being left to be inferred from the acts 
notenslatiYB of Russian agents in Persia and Afghanistan. The undersigned (Marquis of 
Clanricarde) in conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty's government 
Afghanistan.^ p ersua ded that the cabinet of St. Petersburg will see in this communication, 
a fired) proof of the anxious desire of the British government to maintain 
unimpaired the friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly attaches so great a 
value; because explanations sought for with frankness, and in a friendly spirit, 
tend to remove misunderstandings and to preserve harmony between nations/' 
Count Nesselrode lost no time in transmitting a despatch to Count Fozzo di 
Borgo, the Russian ambassador at London, in which, after declaring that he 
twills, did “not hesitate a single instant to meet the English cabinet with a frank 
tlio UuMHinii and spontaneous explanation, in order completely to remove its apprehensions 
gmonimuL^ ^ intentions and views of our government with regard to the affairs of 
Asia/' he made a very lengthened statement u The idea/’ he. said, “ of assailing 
the security and the tranquillity of the state of possession of Great Britain in 
India has never presented itself and never will present itself to the mind of our 
august master. He desires only what is just and what is possible. For this 
twofold reason he cannot entertain any combination whatever directed against 
the British power in India. It would not he just, because nothing would have 
given cause for it. It would not be possible, by reason of the immense distance 
which separates us, the sacrifices which must be made, the difficulties which 
must be overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous scheme, which could 
never be in accordance with sound and reasonable policy. A single glance at 
the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate in this respect all prejudice, and 
convince every impartial and enlightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia/' While maintaining that 
Mahomed Shah, " in determining to make war against Herat, was completely 
within the limits of his rights as an independent sovereign/' he repeated the 
assm-ance formerly given that instead of urging him to such an enterprise, which 
in one view offered no chance of success, Russia bad done all in her power to 
divert him from it, and to induce him “ to prefer an amicable arrangement with 
the chief of Herat to a state of hostility indefinitely prolonged/' Count 
Simonich had accordingly received a positive order “ to employ all his credit 
with the Shah to dispose him to a formal accommodation/ 1 It was no doubt 
true that iC on his arrival in camp Count Simonich, witnessing the distress in 
which the Persian army was, did not think he ought to refuse his assistance to 
the Shah when that sovereign earnestly entreated him to examine the works of 
the siege/" but " even if the city of Herat bad been forced to open its gates,” 
our minister bad suggested a pacific arrangement, by which “ Herat would have 
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been given over ta Kolian Dil Khan, chief of Caudaharan arrangement aik 
which, “if it had actually taken place, would have had for its basis the inde¬ 
pendence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal obligation in ^ iau in ~ 
no way to assail the integrity of the country of which the Sirdars are actually at Herat 
in possession, nor the tranquillity of the tribes of which they are the chiefs.” ^ vUhltiU 
With regard to M. Witkewitsch (Vikovich), his mission to Gabool u was simply 
occasioned by the mission of an agent whom Dost Mahomed Khan sent to us 
in 1837 to St Petersburg, with the intention of forming commercial relations 
with Russia.” It had for its object “neither a treaty of commerce nor any 
political combination whatever which a third power could have reason to 
complain of or to take umbrage at. It has produced and was intended to 
produce but one result—-that of making us acquainted with a country separated 
from our frontier by great distances, which oblige our government to increase 
our precautions* in order that the activity of our commerce should not run the 
risk of engaging there in ruinous enterprises without having been enlightened 
beforehand as to the chances to which it might be exposed/ 1 

The strict accuracy arid sincerity of this explanation were questionable, hut Thecxpiun^ 

. . 1 A tfornleem&l 

an important step towards conciliation was made by the recall of Count satisfactory. 
Simonich, who was succeeded by Colonel BuhameL VikovicKs proceedings 
met with a severer condemnation, and led to a more lamentable result On 
reporting himself after his return to St. .Petersburg, Count Nesselrode refused 
to see him, and sent a message to the effect that he knew no Captain Vikovich, 
except an adventurer of that name, who, it was reported, had been lately 
engaged in some unauthorized intrigue at Gabool and Candahar. The poor 
man, who had been anticipating praise and promotion, hastened home in a fit 
of despair and shot himself Lord Palmerston had good reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his note. Besides procuring the dismissal of the offending 
ambassador, it had drawn forth from the Russian cabinet the strongest assur¬ 
ances that it did not harbour any designs hostile to the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and had not changed the policy which in 1834 the two powers 
had agreed to adopt; and it therefore only remained to say that u if such shall 
continue to be the policy of Russia, and if her agents in the East shall faith¬ 
fully obey their instructions, there seems every reason to hope that nothing 
can hereafter occur in those quarters that can be calculated to disturb the good 
understanding between the two countries.” 

In following out this correspondence between the two governments to its 
close, the order of time has been somewhat anticipated, and it will therefore 
be necessary to go back a little hi order to resume the narrative of events in 
Afghanistan. Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, given strong and unequi¬ 
vocal proofs of his preference for a British alliance. His hope at first was that 
he would l ie completely secured from foreign aggression, and that Beskawer, 
on which his heart was set, but which he had now no prospect of being able to 
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a.d. im reconquer, would be restored to tlie -Afghan monarchy by an amicable arrange¬ 
ment. In this hope he was about to be grievously disappointed- Lord Auck- 
NqgPtwttMia land, though sufficiently alive to the dangers with which India seemed to be 
Afghan threatened from the west, was not yet prepared for more than friendly inter¬ 
ference for the purpose of repelling them, and was therefore determined to avoid 
all entanglements which might oblige him to resort to warlike measures. The 
utmost which he was prepared to offer was advice to the Afghan chiefs, and in 
return for this he seems to have thought it not unreasonable to expect that 
they would devote themselves exclusively to British interests, and refrain from 
forming any alliances that might be adverse to them. The unreasonableness 
of such an expectation Avas so obvious that Burnes thought lie might take it 
upon himself to disregard it; and accordingly oil finding that the chiefs of 
Gandahar, avLo had previously been on the point of forming an alliance with 
Mahomed Slmh, might be tempted to break with him, he did not hesitate to 
promise the protection of the British government against any attack to which 
they might thus expose themselves. His own account of the matter in a letter 
to a private friend is as follows;—"The chiefs of Gandahar had gone over to 
Persia. I have detached them, and offered them British protection and cash 
if they would recede, and Persia attacked there. I have no authority to do so; 
but am I to stand by and see us ruined at Gandahar He adds — JC If the 
Persians move on Gandahar, I am off there with the Ameer and his forces, and 
mean to pay the piper myself” 

This was certainly a very extraordinary step to take without authority, and 
it cannot therefore excite much surprise to find that it was immediately repu¬ 
diated Burnes' letter intimating that it had been taken, was written on the 
25th of December, 1837, and on the 20th of January, 1838, Lord Auckland, 
who was then at Bareilly, on his way to Simla, intimated his displeasure by a 
Lor.i Auck- letter from Mr. Macnaghten. * l It is Avith great pain that his lordship must 

tomtit' next proceed to advert to the subject of the promises which you have held out 

to the chiefs of Gandahar. These promises Averc entirely unauthorized by any 
part of your instructions. They are most unnecessarily made in unqualified terras, 
and they would, if supported, commit the government on the gravest questions 
of policy. His lordship is compelled, therefore, most decidedly to disapprove 
them. He is only withheld from a direct disavowal of these engagements to 
the chiefs of Gandahar, because such disavowal would cany with it the decla¬ 
ration of a difference between you and your government, and might weaken 
your personal influence, and because events might in this interval have 
occurred which would render such a course unnecessary. But the ruler’s of 

Gandahar must not he allowed to rest in confidence upon promises so given, 

and should affairs continue in the same uncertainty as that which prevailed at 
your last despatches, you will endeavour to set yourself right with the chiefs, 
and will feel yourself bound in good faith to admit that you have exceeded 
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yoiir instructions, and held out hopes which you find upon communication a.d, lm. 
with your government cannot be realized.” Barnes thus admonished and 
censured had no alternative hut to retract his promises, and the Can da bar 
chiefs, throwing themselves once more into the aims of Persia, concluded a 
treaty, which Count Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of winch are 
described by Lord Palmerston, In a passage above quoted from his note, as 
“injurious and offensive to Great Britain ” 

While the friendly ties by which Burnes hoped to have bound the Candahar Lord Auck- 
chiefs were thus rudely snapped asunder, Lord Auckland pursued a course lmnghty 
which almost looks as if it had been intended to produce a similar alienation in U 
Dost Mahomed. lu the very letter in which Burnes was rebuked, he instructs Maho3ned ‘ 
him to deal summarily with the Ameer, as if he were not an independent chief, 
but an humble dependant placed entirely at his mercy. u Should he/ 1 says his 
lordship, “seek to retain the agent (Yikovich), and to enter into any descrip¬ 
tion of political intercourse with him, you will give him distinctly to under¬ 
stand that your mission will retire; that your good offices with the Sikhs will 
wholly cease; and that, indeed, the act will be considered a direct breach of 
friendship with the British government. It has been before at different times 
stated to you, that the continuance of our good offices must be entirely depend¬ 
ent on the relinquishment by the Ameer of alliances with any power to the 
westward/’ Nothing could be more dictatorial, and if it was really wished to 
conciliate the Ameer, nothing could be more preposterous than these instruc¬ 
tions, For what were the good offices which his lordship. was willing to 
undertake, and in return for which the Ameer was to hind himself indissolubly 
to British interests, to forego all alliances with neighbouring powers, and as a 
necessary consequence incur their displeasure, and risk their vengeance? 

Nothing more than to endeavour to persuade Runjeet Sing to refrain from Unrea^um* 
making war on Cabool—a thing for which at the time he had neither the demanded 
inclination nor the means. The Afghans themselves ridiculed the very idea, and f ™ hira< 
when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refrain from showing that 
they considered themselves insulted. What then must have been the feelings 
of Dost Mahomed, when the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of 
rebuke, put into his hands a letter from the governor-general to himself 
couched in such terms as the following?— <£ In regard to Peshawer, truth compels 
me to urge strongly on you to relinquish the idea of obtaining the government 
of that territory. From the generosity of his nature, and his regard for his old 
alliance with the British government, Maharajah Runjeet Sing has acceded to 
my wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, if you 
should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him. It becomes you to 
think earnestly on the mode in which you may effect a reconciliation with that 
powerful prince, to whom my nation is united by the direct bonds of friendship, 
and to abandon hopes which cannot be realized The interference on your 
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behalf which my regard to yourself and for the Afghan people has led me to 
exercise* has hitherto protected you from the-continuance of a war which would 
have been ruinous to you; and if you can establish equitable terms of peace 
with the Maharajah, you will enjoy, in a security which has long been unknown 
to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the territory which is actually 
under your government. To lead you to hope for more than this would be to 
deceive you; and even for this object, though my good offices would be readily 
employed for you, I would always be careful so to act, as to consult the interests 
and honour, and obtain the concurrence of the Sikh sovereign, who is the firm 
and ancient ally of my country* I need not state to you that the English 
nation is faithful to its engagements, and true to its word It is on this account 
that I have written plainly to you, that you may understand correctly the 
assistance which you may expect from roe. This assistance also cannot he granted 
if you form any connection with other powers misanctioned by the govern¬ 
ment, If you wish for its countenance and friendship, you must repose confid¬ 
ence in its good offices alone. Should you he dissatisfied with the aid I have 
mentioned from tins government, which is all I think can in justice be granted; 
or should you seek connection with other powers without my approbation; Cap¬ 
tain. Burnes* and gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from Oabool, where 
his further stay cannot bo advantageous; and I shall regret my inability to con¬ 
tinue my influence in your favour with the Maharajah. I am persuaded that you 
will recognize the friendly feeling which has led me to state the truth to you, 
as you can guide your actions as you may consider most proper for yourself ” 
Every line of the above letter must have been gall and wormwood to Dost 
Mahomed, and it would not have been surprising had he, on the spur of the 
moment, taken Lord Auckland’s supercilious advice, and done what lie must 
now have considered most proper for himself by breaking off the negotiation 
with the British government. He acted with more moderation, and was 
cordially seconded by his brother Jubbar Khan, who continued to argue after 
Lord Auckland’s letter had made argument all but hopeless, and proved most 
convincingly that there was no proportion between what the British govern¬ 
ment offered and what was demanded in return for it The whole letter, he 
said, betrayed great ignorance of the actual state of Afghanistan, The offer to 
restrain Runj eet Sing was worthless, since, so far from his seeking to attack 
Cabool, hostilities had been commenced by the Afghans, who, conceiving they 
had just ground of complaint, assumed the offensive. The British altogether 
overrated the value of their offers, when they expected that m return for them 
the Afghans would form no friendly relations with Persia, Russia, Turkestan, 
&c. Were they in furtherance of British interests to make all these powers 
hostile, and yet receive no promise of protection against the hostility thus 
provoked? Well might he conclude, that 11 the value of the Afghans had 
indeed been depressed, and he did not wonder at the Ameers disappointment" 
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Up to tins time, though the Ameer had declined to dismiss Yikovich, he ad. 1333. 
had refrained from giving him any public countenance. He had, however, 
distinctly intimated to the British envoy, that the delay on the part of the 
governor-general to declare himself fully was exhausting his patience, and that unaAnck 

, , . . , . , . . , It t 1 I 1 liuids tettor 

as the interest which Russia had taken m him deserved acknowledgment, he t <> Dost 
was unable to wait longer than the vernal equinox. When Lord Auckland's MulltJI11(HL 
letter was delivered, the disappointment which it produced could not he 
mistaken. The Ameer observed that “it was full of meaning;" that he would 
“ reflect seriously on what best suited las interests, before he made any answer/' 1 
and “would send off an express to Candahar, to take the counsel of his brothers 
on what so vitally concerned their common interest" The delivery of Lord 
Auckland's letter’ took place on the 23d of February 1838, and from that date 
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Mr. Burnes must have seen that the fate of his mission was sealed. His impres- vim* or in. 
sions on the subject are given in a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, dated 5th March ; 

“From various quarters I have meanwhile heard that the ruler of Cabool is but 
ill disposed to meet government in its wishes; and the advice given to him by 
one of the first individuals whose counsel he sought was, that he should take 
the British government at their word, and dismiss their agent, since there was 
nothing now to be expected from his presence in Cabool From the receipt of the 
governor-generals letter to the present time nightly meetings have been held 
at the Bala Hissar; and the Ameer lias on more than one occasion given vent 
to very strong expressions, both as to his future proceedings, and the disap¬ 
pointment at the slight degree of appreciation entertained by government 
regarding him. It seems very clear, though the final answer of Dost Mahomed 
Khan baa not been received, that we have little hope of establishing a friendly 
connection with him on the terms wished by government 

The above letter had only been despatched when Mr. Bumes was 
visited by Jiibbar Khan, who came from the durbar with a string of proposi- 
Vol. TO, 23 fi 
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tions, embodying the terms on which, if then agreed to, the Ameer would 
decide in favour of a British connection. They consisted chiefly “of a promise 
to protect Cahool and Candahar from Persia; of the surrender of Peshawer 
by Runjeet Sing; of the interference of our government to protect at that city 
those who might return to it from Cahool, supposing it to he restored to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan." The British entoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed 
the supercilious spirit of which Lord Auckland's letter liad set him the example, 
took high ground. “I at once informed the Nawab that 1 wotdd agree to none 
of the terms proposed; that I was astonished to hear a race as illustrious as 
the Dooranees, who had carried their sword to Ispahan and Delhi, imploring 
protection against Persia; that as for Peshawer, it belonged to our ancient ally 
the ruler of Lahore, and lie alone could surrender it; and that as for protecting 
those who returned from Cahool, supposing the Maharajah to make a settle¬ 
ment, it was an after concern which it was now useless to discuss, as well as 
the other matters stated, since the Ameer seemed so little disposed to attend to 
the views of the British government, and, what was of more importance, 
his own interests.” Shortly after Juhbar Khan’s departure, the envoy 
addressed a formal note to the Ameer, in which, after affirming that the only 
object originally proposed in the correspondence opened with the British gov- - 
eminent, was an arrangement with the Sikhs, whereas demands, “quite uncon¬ 
nected with the Sikhs” were now made, lie stated that he “has no power or 
authority to speak on other matters, as is well known from his lordship’s letter, 
and he would therefore be deceiving the Ameer by listening to them. Under 
these circumstances, as there is a Russian agent here, and he is detained by the 
Ameer s request, it is clearly evident that the Ameer does not approve of the 
offers of the British, but seeks the aid of others; Mr. Barnes feels it due to bint- 
self and his government, to ask leave in consequence to return to Hindoostan. 

The Ameer, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he had so long enter¬ 
tained of an advantageous British connection, sent two counsellors on the 
following day with proposals “somewhat modified," and “with many expres¬ 
sions of regret” at the resolute rejection of “all that liad been urged. ’ Ulti¬ 
mately after a long discussion, Captain Burnes accepted the Ameer s invitation 
to visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of the interview 
lie says, “ I lost no time in entering upon business, and said I was sorry to hear 
lie had not taken the governor-general’s letter in the spirit it was written, and 
that lie had deemed it harsh, when the very fact of his lordship sending such a 
letter proved the interest taken in him, and that I had perused the document 
in English and Persian without finding a single expression to offend him. It 
was true it was a very explicit paper, but the Afghans were a nation famed 
for their straightforward proceedings, and it was most important to act toward 
him with a clear good faith, and let him know at once what might be expected 
of the British government.” The Ameer's reply consisted chiefly* of a reiteration 
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of his high admiration for the British government* and his willingness to make a d. im. 
any sacrifice in order to secure its friendship. At last he even went so far as 
to say* <f I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of India* Negotiation 
and I rely on the sympathy which his lordship has expressed/' “ On this” 
says Burnes* “I congratulated the Ameer on Ins having seen his own interest 22»iea 
better than to permit of friendship being interrupted between him and a nation 
so well disposed towards him; but that it was now my duty to tell him clearly 
what we expected of him, and what we could do in return. You must never 
receive agents from other powers* or have aught to do with them without our 
sanction; you must dismiss Captain Yikovich with courtesy; you must sur¬ 
render all claim to Peshawer on your own account* as that chiefship belongs to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing; you must live on friendly terms with that potentate; 
you must also respect the independence of Candahar and Peshawer; and 
co-operate in arrangements to unite your family In return for this I promise 
to recommend to the government that it use its good offices with its ancient 
ally* Maharajah Runjeet Sing, to remove present and future causes of difference 
between the Sikhs and Afghans at Peshawer* hut as that chiefship belongs to 
the Maharajah* he may confer it on Sultan Mahomed IChan or any other 
Afghan whom be chooses* on his own terms and tribute, it being understood 
that such arrangement is to preserve the credit and honour of all parties/' 

Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the British govern- Letter from 
meni must have appeared to the Ameer* he had the policy to speak of them as homed u> 
important concessions, and to request that they might be immediately reduced 
to Writing* in order that he might “ fairly see what is expected* and what is to 
be done in return/' No written document being given at the time* he sent two 
of his counsellors a few days after to renew his request for it. It is difficult to 
see what use he could have made of it* but his anxiety made the British envoy 
suspicious, and he refused to commit him self It is scarcely necessary to follow 
the negotiations further On the 21 st of March the Ameer made apparently a 
last effort to gain over the governor-general to liis views* by addressing him in 
a letter which* consisting chiefly of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may 
be regarded as an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. He says indeed, “ To make known objects in the hope of profit to those 
personages who can do some good to the man in want, is consistent with pro* 
priefcy. Your lordship is the source of generosity and favour ; therefore I take 
the liberty to repeat my grievances, expecting that your lordship will release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions ; TJ and he concludes with 
saying* “As I rely on 3 ’our lordship's favour, I have freely laid open my feelings 
in the hope of better fortune* since delays raise up fear of danger/* How little 
these expressions conveyed his real sentiments was made apparent 011 I 3 7 two 
days afterwards, when he paid Captain Burnes a visit, and talked in a tone 
which he had never used to him before. fi He stated that he had been received 
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}yy our government cis no onej tliEit liis frieiictjsliip \y*ls worth little^ tluifc Ijo 
w;us told to consider himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coming to 
Cabool, of which he himself had no fear; that lie had applied to us for a cure 
of affairs in Pesliawer, but our remedy was beyond his comprehension; and 
that though he felt honoured and grateful for the governor-general’s sending a 
mission to him, he had now lost every description of Lope from us; that he 
saw little or no probable benefit to the Afghans as a people, and less to himself.” 
To all this Burnes could only reply “ that our government had no desire to 
guide lnm, and if he did not approve of its offers, he need not accept of them.” 

Though the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British mission 
lingered for another month, and on the 21s£ of April had the mortification of 
seeing .the Russian agent in the ascendant. On that day "he was conducted 
through the streets of Cabool, and received a greater degree of respect than 
had hitherto been shown him.” On the following day, Burnes, still unwilling 
to believe that his mission was to terminate m failure, renewed liis correspond¬ 
ence with the Ameer, not, lie says, "from any hope that advantage could be 
derived from it in my negotiations, hut to place as distinctly as possible before 
him bow much he might have himself to blame for what followed. 1 ' The 
Ameer in his reply, which was returned on the following day, made no secret 
of his intention to secure himself by new alliances. “ Maukind,” he observed, 
“have no patience without obtaining tlieir objects, and as my hopes on your 
government are gone, I will be forced to have recourse to other governments. 
It will he for the protection of Afghanistan to save our honour, and, God for¬ 
bid, not from any ill design towards the British.” He concluded thus: “In 
making friendship with any government my object will be to save and enlarge 
Afghanistan; and during these last seven months I have told yon everything 
of note, and you know the good and bad. Row I have consigned myself to 
God, and in this no government can blame mo. All the Afghans will be grate¬ 
ful to the government which obliges them. There is no more to say which is 
not said. If you like to speak in person, or examine all the correspondence 
that lias passed between us, there will he no objection. I am very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you took to come so far. I expected very 
much from your government, and hoped for the protection and enlargement ot 
Afghanistan; now I am disappointed, which I attribute not to the ill favour of 
the English, hut my own had fortune. Creatures must rely on the Creator.” 
Burnes understood this letter, as it was obviously meant to be, “a clear dismissal 
of the mission." On the 25th of April, he had by the Ameer’s appointment 
his audience of leave; the following day he quitted Cabool, and by the 30th lie 
had reached Jelalabad, from which he addressed a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, 
stating that lie. had received good information that the Ameer had been con¬ 
stantly with Yikovich since he himself left, and repeating as his ‘ most 
deliberate conviction, founded on much reflection regarding the passing events 
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in Central Asia, that consequences of the most serious nature must in the end v.n. is3T. 
How from them, unless the British government applies a prompt, active, ancl 
decided counteraction.” What this should he he does not venture to hint, but ® elib ™- 

4 taons of 

the subiect was already engaging' the earnest attention both of the Indian and British 

j * 00 ° t , , i government 

the home governments. Their deliberations, almost unconsciously to themselves, r^aniiug 
gradually developed a gigantic scheme, which, neither founded in sound policy Arsl “ ,,,h! '-‘“ 
nor prosecuted with any due regard to the rights of other states, was justly 
punished by a disaster, to which the previous history of British India presents 
no parallel. Before entering on the details, some notice must be taken of the 
siege of Herat, and of the means by which that so-called key of India was pre¬ 
vented from falling into the hands of Persia. 


CHAPTER II I. 


Hie siege of Herat—Lord Auckland’s policy—Demonstration in tlie Persian Gulf—-The Tripartite 
Treaty—The Simla manifesto—The army of the Indus—Invasion of Afghanistan. 



NCOURAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the remon- 
strances of the British ambassador, Persia had again resolved gainst 

* Herat. 

on the siege of Herat. Having made the necessary preparations, 
Mahomed Shall set out at the head of an army on the 23d of 
Jidv, 1837- The distance to be accomplished exceeded 600 
miles, across a country of a difficult and forbidding character. His progress 
was therefore necessarily slow, aiul nearly three months elapsed bef’oie lie 
reached Nishapoor, still more than 200 miles to the north-west of Herat. 

As the difficulties of the country were however his only obstruction, he con¬ 
tinued to advance, and in the beginning of November, having crossed the Afghan 
frontier, arrived at the fort of Ghorian, belonging to the Heratee territory - 
This was considered a place of great strength, and having recently been 
garrisoned with a large body of picked troops, was expected to make a pio- 
tracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved otherwise, and 
Ghorian fell almost without a struggle. Elated with this success the Shah 
hastened forward, and on the 22d of November took up a position before 
Herat on a plain at a short distance to the north-west. 

The city now about to be subjected to a siege, stands in an elevated but ot 
beautiful and fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due west of Cabool, Its popula¬ 
tion was estimated at only 45,000, but its position near the point where the 
great routes from Persia, Turkestan, and India intersect each other, added 
greatly to its importance, both commercial and military. Its means of resist- 
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ance were not very formidable. The defences consisted ehie% uf a broad and 
deep ditch, well supplied with water from springs, which being situated 
within the town itself, coukl not be cut off; a mound, formed out of the 
materials obtained in excavating the ditch; a lofty wall of unturned brick 
crowning the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to he capable of defence 
even if the city were taken. The wall was pierced by five gates, four of them 
giving access to as in any leading thoroughfares. These intersected each other 
at a common centre, and thus left a large space which had a domed root] and 
formed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets were narrow and 
filthy in the extreme 

Prince Kamran, who had succeeded on the death of his father, was now 
sovereign of Herat. In early life lie had repeatedly given proof of a cruel 
blood-thirsty temper, and as be advanced in years had added other vices, which 
made him still less capable of conducting the government. Indulgence iu every 
species of debauchery bad made bim feeble and indolent, and thrown all 

real power into the hands of his prime 
minister. This was Yar Mahomed, a 
man of no mean talents, but utterly 
devoid of principle. His own interest 
was his only end, and his usual methods 
of promoting It were violence, oppres¬ 
sion, and extortion* The inhabitants, 
while thus alienated from their rulers by 
misgoveminent, were unhappily divided 
among themselves* Composed of dif¬ 
ferent races, Afghans, Persians, Beloo- 
chees, &c,, they had no common bond of 
union, and were even at deadly enmity 
on religious grounds, the two ieadmg 
parties, though professed folio weVwbf 
Islam ism, belonging to the hostile sects 
of Soonees and Sheeahs. In the quar¬ 
rels and jealousies thus produced, the 
Afghans being the dominant race had greatly the advantage, and tyrannized 
without mercy. 

Where so much misgovernraent and division prevailed, there was little 
reason to expect that Herat would make a successful defence, and the general 
impression therefore was that it would prove a comparatively easy conquest* 
It could onl}- lie on this ground that the British envoy, acting on instructions 
from home, had exerted himself to the utmost to prevent the Persian expedi¬ 
tion from being undertaken* Not only had he remonstrated witli the Shall 
and his ministers in terms approaching to menace, but he had also entered into 
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communication with Kamratij and urged him to save himself by timely conces- a.o. is 37 * 
sions. The Heratee ruler, as if conscious of his inability to resist, had voluntarily 
adopted this course* and seemed ready to sacrifice everything except the barren Tymtmuxa 
name of independence- This however was the very thing which the Shah, Ti Homt! 
with a view apparently to the furtherance of other ambitious schemes he was 
meditating, was determined to wrest from him, and the negotiation, after pro¬ 
mising a peaceful issue, was abruptly terminated. 

As soon as it became certain that the siege of Herat would be attempted, 

Yar Mahomed began to bestir himself and even assumed a tone of defiance. 

In a letter addressed by him to Mr, M "Neill, now British envoy at Teheran, 
he says, “Should the Persian government evince any great desire to come to 
Herat* do not prevent the advance of the army, or take any trouble in the 
matter. It is an affair of no consequence. Let them come, in order that they difficulties 
may prove what they are able to do. May it please God the merciful* by the grace expedition 
and assistance of the Almighty, the steed of their wishes shall not accomplish 
the journey of their design*” Nor did he confine himself to mere boasting* 
Foraging parties, sent out into the surrounding districts, brought home abund¬ 
ant supplies of grain, and at the same time carried off or destroyed everything 
that might have been of advantage to an invading army. Alliances were 
formed with mountain tribes, and plans arranged for cutting off the Persian 
cuimriumcations. The defences, wherever they were dilapidated s were rapidly 
repaired* and everything wore the appearance of a vigorous defence. Among 
the circumstances which favoured it, one of the most important was the season 
at which the siege was about to be undertaken. The climate of Herat, like 
that of Afghanistan generally, was too severe to render a winter campaign 
advisable, and yet the Shah had been so long detained on his march, that unless 
he could succeed by a sudden onset, of which there was no probability, all his 
siege operations were to be commenced and carried on amidst the frosts and 
snows of a bleak and rushed mountain district. The obstacles with which the 
bes 1 gei^ would on this account have to contend, were made apparent to them¬ 
selves several days before they actually reached Herat, Their condition, while 
nine marches remained to be accomplished, is thus described by Mr. M "Neill, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston : “The whole of the provisions expected from the 
rear, and from the districts on the right of the line of march, did not exceed four 
days* consumption; and every mile the army advanced was carrying it so much 
farther from the means of subsistence. The cold was already so great, that the 
men had begun to suffer from it, and a Persian gentleman, in writing to Ins 
father, states, that at night the cold was so intense, that in the morning people 
could neither use then' hands nor articulate distinctly. 1 ' 

Notwithstanding actual and still greater foreseen difficulties, the Shall 
commenced operations with spirit. Having taken possession of’all the gardens 
and indosures to the west of the city, and obtained good cover among a cluster 
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of ruins, from which the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, the 
Persians broke ground, and by the 10th of December had advanced their 
trenches nearly to the edge of the ditch. Their -artillery;however, the arm in 
which they were supposed to be most powerful, was productive rather of fear 
than of danger, and failed to make any impression which could be turned to 
account. After the first few days of terror, caused by the loud and constant 
firing and the frequent bursting of shells in the heart of the city, the inhabi¬ 
tants gradually laid aside their 
fear's, and recovered the presence 
of mind which they appeared at 
first to have lost. The garrison 
made hold and often successful 
sorties, and felt so confident of 
their ability to repel an assault, 
that three of the five gates re¬ 
mained open, for communication 
with the surrounding country, and 
even the cattle were sent out to 
pasture, The confidence thus in¬ 
spired was owing in no small de¬ 
gree to the presence and activity 
of a young English officer, Eldred 
AFtitf«c Soldier* in w inter. cr^uME Pottinger, who having been sent 

From Ruttra}'* Oeilume and S«n?rJ of AffflHUihmii. 

by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Pottinger, then resident in Seinde, on an exploratory tour in 
Afghanistan, was fortunately in Herat when the Persians made their appear¬ 
ance before it. Having no official appointment, he had at first professed to be 
only a horse dealer, and had afterwards assumed the disguise of a Syed or 
Mussulman devotee. In Herat, less necessity was felt for concealing his real 
character, ami he was permitted at his own request to pay a visit to Yar 
Mahomed, who, after giving him a cordial welcome, introduced him to his 
master. From that time he obtained a recognized footing in Herat, and deter¬ 
mined to take an active part in the struggle in which it was about to be 
engaged. His courage and skill were immediately put in requisition, and it 
was not long before he had become, at least in regard to military matters, one 
of Yar Mahomed’s most influential advisers. As a lieutenant in the Bombay 
artillery, he had made himself well acquainted with siege operations, and was 
thus able to furnish the kind of information which the exigencies of the time 
required. 

Tlie siege proved very desultory and furnished few incidents worthy of 
detail. In the bogining of January, 1838, some alarm was caused in the city by 
the mining operations of the besiegers, but after means had been taken to conn- 
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teraet them the garrison took new courage, and even prepared to take the a.d. ms. 
initiative. The first proposal was to venture on a.night attack. Owing to 
some mismanagement, after every preparation had been made, the intention 8I * W p™- 
was abandoned. The next proposal was to venture out by day, and risk a of Herat, 
regular battle. This time it did not prove a feint. On the 26th of January, 
both cavalry and infantry, to the number of at least 7000, marched out into the 
plain. The Persians at once accepted the challenge, and an encounter took 
place, which was continued with varying success throughout the day, No 
decisive result was gained* but as the Heratees obliged the enemy to abandon 
their outposts and remained in possession of the ground thus abandoned, they 
claimed, and had certainly the best title to claim the victory 

The above encounter, or rather series of skirrfiishes, had gone far to prove 
that besiegers and besieged were pretty equally matched* and that time, rather 
than prowess* would ultimately determine the result. The siege accordingly 
was continued in a very sluggish manner. The Shah indeed, who had previ 
ously spumed everything like fair accommodation, now betrayed an anxiety to 
treat, and made various overtures, which were rejected as inadmissible. 

Active operations again seemed to be the only alternative; and a considerable 
advantage had been gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified post 
not more than 300 yards from the north-east angle of the fort* when Mr. M'Neill, 
the British envoy, arrived in the Persian camp. His object was to make a 
last effort at negotiation by offering to mediate between the combatants. He 
had an audience of the Shah on the 13th of April It lasted two hours, and 
was so satisfactory that Mr. M'Neill took his leave under the impression that 
the Shah was really disposed to accept of the proffered mediation. At a subse¬ 
quent audience he actually accepted it, and it was publicly announced on the 
16th of April that deputies were about to proceed from the Persian camp into 
Herat to arrange the terms. It is difficult to believe that the Shah was sincere, 
for only two days after* the Persians opened their batteries with more fury 
than ever. 

This hostile proceeding, at the very time when friendly mediation was pro- 
fessedly accepted, must have made Mr. M'Neill very doubtful of ultimate 
success. He determined notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent 
his deputy, Major Todd, to seek admission into Herat, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed mediation. When the Persians from the trenches 
announced his approach, the Afghans replied with derision. Considering the 
circumstances, the hour was ill-timed, and almost justified the answer returned 
by Yar Mahomed, that at that hour he would not allow the Shah himself to 
enter, but that the English deputy* on presenting himself on the morrow at the 
south-east angle of the city, would be admitted Very possibly there was a 
suspicion that the Persians wished to use the admission of Major Todd as a 
means of forcing an entrance for themselves, but Yar Mahomet! himself gave 
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* D - iag - tlie real explanation to Pottinger, when referring to the offered mediation, he 
said to him, “ Don’t be angry with me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened 
"ttoJWM its face in J rsclf -” His waning he explained, by adding that he wished the 
tom«iiat 0 Persians to understand tha t the Afghans trusted to their good swords and did 

between tUa , . mi a 11 

Persians not wJlTit 6itii6r lurks^ Russians, or English to mtorfbi'B. Mo wjis by no ni6tins 
.u.jAf g im M 8. g j ncere j n t ] ec ] arat i on; though he regarded it as a piece of good policy, since 
it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the following morning made his appearance at the place indi¬ 
cated, and being at once admitted, was ushered into the presence of Kamran, 
who received him with the greatest cordiality, and sent liiin back fully author¬ 
ized to declare that he accepted of the mediation of the British minister. No 
sooner was Mr. M'Neill in possession of this authority than he deemed it neces¬ 
sary to have a personal interview with Kamran and his minister. It took 
place on the 21st of April, and was every way satisfactory, as the greatest readi¬ 
ness was expressed to ratify any agreement which lie might judge expedierrt. 
Everything seemed now itr proper train, when an unexpected visitor appeared 
on the scene and completely changed the aspect of affaire. Just as Mr. M'Neill 
left the Persian camp for Herat, Count Simonich arrived in it. The effect of his 
itowian. presence was at once seen. The Shah, retracting his previous consent to medi¬ 
ation, stated his ultimatum irr such terms as the following:—“ Either the whole 
people of Herat shall make tlreir submission, or 1 will take possession of the 
fortress by force of arms, and make them obedient and submissive." Under 
these circumstances. Mr. M'Neill contented himself with laying before the Shah 
a full statement of all the complaints which the British government had against 
him Not only, though informed that it would he regarded as an act of hostility, 
had he persisted in commencing and carrying on the siege of Herat, but be had 
refused redress for gross insults which had been offered by his officers to 
members of the British mission. One of these, a courier, bearing letters from 
Herat to I eberan, addressed to Mr. M'Neill, bad been seized, under pretext of 
his being a native Persian, searched, pillaged, and threatened with summary 
execution. These things, which the Shah had allowed to pass with impunity, 
though the guilty perpetrators were well known to him and might easily 
bave been brought to justice, made it impossible that friendly relations could 
any longer subsist between the two governments. The firmness of this language 
intimidated the Shah, and he again professed a willingness to do all that was 
asked of him; hut after a course ot vacillation, the Kussians gained a complete 
ascendency, and Mr. M Neill considered that he had no alternative but to put 
his threat in execution. Accordingly, oil the 7th of June, lie declared tlie 
British embassy to the Persian court at an end, and took his departure for the 
frontier. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices, and it is said also through the largesses of 
Count Simonich, tlie siege was prosecuted with new vigour. The count himself 
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personally superintended the operations, and Russian engineers conducted them. a,d. ism 
The additional skill and energy thus brought to bear upon the beleaguered city 
"greatly increased the miseries of its inhabitants, and the necessity of escaping <rf 
from them by an acknowledgment of Russian supremacy as a preferable 
alternative to Persian domination, was openly discussed. Pottinger, whom ^"^1. 
Mr. M'NeiU had authorized to act as British agent in Herat, having, now an 
official position, had acquired an additional degree of influence, and showed as 
much political wisdom as courage in his manner of exercising it. The struggle 
however seemed daily becoming more hopeless. In fail’ fight the Afghans were 
seldom worsted, and they had gallantly repulsed the only two assaults which 
had yet been attempted, hut the most dangerous enemies were within- —disease, 
famine, and general despondency. Encouraged by new prospects of success, 
the besiegers had resolved on one great effort. It was made on the 24th of 
June, under the form of a general assault, embracing five points at once. 

Though sufficient warning had been given of its approach, no adequate effort 
had been made to meet it, and it had at first all the effect of a surprise. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, the garrison, roused to redoubled efforts, repulsed the assaults 
at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall was reared were two 
faiisse braies , an upper and a lower, which, though not considered Important 
enough to be enumerated among the defences of the place, formed its best secu¬ 
rity during an actual assault. At one of tbe points attacked, the assailants forced 
their way into the lower faus&e feme, and then pushing up the slope, carried 
the upper fausse braie 3 immediately beyond which was a practicable breach. 

Some of the storming party reached it, and the capture was on the point of being 
effected when the Afghan reserve arrived, renewed the conflict which other puked, 
defenders bad abandoned in despair, and drove back the assailants in confusion. 

The chief merit of this repulse undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottinger. The 
first noise of the assault had brought him and Yar Mahomed to the scene of 
action. Pottinger saw the extent of the danger, and, retaining all his coolness 
and presence of mind, pointed out what was necessary in order to avert it. 

Yar Mahomed, on the other hand, though his personal courage was undoubted, 
became completely unmanned, and sat down as if in despair Pottinger, seeing 
that all was otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him, and when he again lost 
heart, actually laid hold of him/and moved forward with him to the breach. 

There his presence and recovered energy once more changed the for time of the 
day, and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to their camp, with a 
loss which was estimated by Mr. M'Neill, from the best information he could 
obtain, at not less than 1700 or 1800 mem 

The Persians, though they had well nigh succeeded in the assault, had 
suffered too severely to have any inclination to repeat it; and the Afghans, as 
if more frightened at the danger they had run than elated at their success in 
repelling it, showed no inclination to assume the offensive. On both sides 
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a ix im therefore active operations ceased. When at last this tacit armistice terminated, 
tliere was a greater inclination than before to listen to terms of accommodation, 

a taeit Could the Shall have maintained his ground and persisted in the blockade into 

between me which the siege had been virtually converted, the whole contest would have 
been reduced to a question of time—Which of the two patties would first have 
railed to obtain the necessary supplies of food and ammunition? It may seem 
that the besieged, cooped up within their walls, and threatened both with 
famine and pestilence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah had suffered severely in carrying on the siege. One winter, 
necessarily entailing the severest privations, had been endured, and midsummer 
had arrived without bringing any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous 
losses had been sustained in actual conflict, a still greater number by desertion 
and disease, and the communications with Persia were daily becoming more 
and more difficult by the pillaging hordes interposed between it and the camp. 
The treasury too was exhausted, and the promises of Count Simomch to 
replenish it were too vague and uncertain to be trusted to. Under such 
circumstances, to continue the siege, even assuming it to be practicable, \v r as 
little short of madness. Sooner or later, discomfiture, if not absolute ruin, would 
ensue. Though unable to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was too 
obstinate to yield of his own accord, and incur the disgrace of raising the siege, 
but his anxiety for renewed negotiation proved bow willing be would be of any 
decent pretext for withdrawing. With such a pretext lie was now furnished. 

British ox* Previous to the departure of Mr. M‘Neill from the Persian camp, the atten- 

jxrdJtbn p _ r 

tiie rerafcn tion of the Indian government had been earnestly directed to the siege of Herat* 
and to the supposed dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire. 
As early as the 1st of May, 1838, the governor-general in a letter addressed to 
Mr. M'Neill, after stating his belief "that the state of our relations with Persia 
is at the present moment exceedingly critical,” suggested that it might prove of 
"very essential aid ’ to Ins negotiations, were as many cruisers as can be saved 
for the service, together with a regiment of native infantry, despatched to the 
Persian Gulf to hold themselves in readiness for any service” on which it might 
be deemed expedient to employ them, "with a view to the maintenance of our 
interests in Persia,” Without waiting for an answer. Lord Auckland had at 
once acted on this suggestion, by instructing the Bombay government to fit out 
and despatch the proposed expedition, £< at the earliest practicable period.” 
Little time was lost, and on the 19th of June tlie expedition arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Bushire, and landed the troops, amounting in all to 387, on 
the island of Karrak No opposition was offered, the governor on being informed 
“that the British government had sent up a body of troops upon a special 
service, and that the island of Karrak, on account of the salubrity of its climate, 
had been chosen for their place of residence/ 1 simply replying, "that the island, 
its inhabitants, and everything it contained, were entirely at our disposal/* 
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Some additional troops anti stores were afterwards landed, but the so-called a,d« is3s. 
demonstration continued to be to the last a very paltry affair. Such however 
was not the opinion formed of it by those who only heard of it at a distance, British cx- 
and it was generally spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had the Penman 
probably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. 

The Shah, in one of the last interviews which Mr. M'Neill had with him 
before quitting the camp, had offered to raise the siege of Herat and conclude 
a treaty with its ruler, provided he was furnished “with such a reason for con¬ 
cluding that arrangement, as might enable him to relinquish with ! ion our the 
enterprise in which he was engaged/ 3 and he himself proposed “that the British 
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government should threaten him if he did not return, 33 and “that this threat 
should be conveyed in writing, that lie might have it in his power to show the 
document as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the expedition 
he had undertaken.” The document furnished by Mr. M f NeilI, in compliance Terms<i«- 

v . iu uided by 

with this request, was entitled, “Memorandum of the demands of the British the Btitl&li 
government, presented to the Shah," and was in the following terms:—“1st, That from™" 
the Persian government shall conclude an equitable arrangement with the gov- SI,ah ' 
eminent of Herat, and shall cease to weaken and disturb these countries. 2d, 

That the Persian government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 
shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that it shall place 
the commercial agents of Great Britain on the same footing with respect to 
privileges, <fcc., as the consuls of other powers. 3d, That the persons who seized 
and ill-treated All Mahomed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall be 
punished, and that a firman shall be issued, such as may prevent the recurrence 
of so flagrant a violation of the laws and customs of nations. 4th, That the 
Persian government shall publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to 
a right to seize and punish the Persian servants of the British mission, with¬ 
out reference to the British minister. 5th, That the governor of Bush ire, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident there, shall he removed; that the 
other persons concerned in that transaction shall lie punished, and that 
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A B - lm 'measures shall be taken to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings.” On 
receiving this document, the Shah at once, and with some reason, declared that 
" was nofc wliat lie wanted”—a variety of other matters had been introduced 
into it, whereas, “what he required was, a single statement on the subject of 
Herat, on a small bit of paper which he could carry about with him, and show 
to every one—not a great paper like that.” The demonstration in the 
Persian Gulf being certainly much stronger than any written threat, might well 
supply its place, and the Shah’s answer therefore was, “We consent to the 
whole ot the demands of the British government. We will not go to war. 
Uere it not for the sake of their friendship, we should not return from before 
Herat. Had we known that our coming here might risk the loss of their 
friendship, we certainly would not have come at all.” This answer was given 
on the 14th of August, 1838, but hostilities were to some extent persisted in till 
the 9th of September, when the siege was finally raised, and the Persian army, 
hafiled and dispirited, commenced its march homewards. 

. . The dem0rLSti,atiou in the Persiajl WW n first, and a comparatively 
insignificant step in the warlike poliey which Lord Auckland was now prepared 
to pursue. In a minute dated 12th May, 1838, after referring to a letter to 
the secret committee, in which be had intimated his intention not to oppose the 
advance of Persia upon Candahar and Cabool, whether by arms or money, he 
virtually retracted the intimation. “Circumstances,” lie says, “have occurred 
which may materially modify my views, for Russian agents have now put 
themselves prominently forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and we could 
scarcely with prudence allow this new and more formidable element of disorder 
and intrigue to he established, without opposition, on our frontiers.” Jn a letter 
to the secret committee only ten days later in date than the above minute, he 
tells them “that the emergency of affairs may compel me to-act without 
awaiting any intimation of your mews upon the events which have recently 
occurred in Persia and Afghanistan,” and, moreover, that “in anticipation of 
the possibility of such a contingency, I have deemed it expedient to put matters 
in train by previous negotiation, in order to render whatever measures of direct 
interference I may be obliged to adopt as effective as possible.” 

The negotiation above referred to as intended “to put matters in train,” 
I'ltaor' 110 WaS a m * ss ’ 011 b y M r - Macnaghten, the political secretary of government to 
Lahore. The instructions given to Mr. Macnaghten, composed apparently by 
Mr Henry Torrens, who, as deputy-secretary, had remained with the governor- 
general, are in a style of unusual grandiloquence. In the extract printed by 
government by order of the House of Commons, they commence thus:—“In 
any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian government, you may 
remark that the governor-general has no appetite for wars and conquest; that 
the boundaries of the East Indian empire have seemed to him to be amply 
extensive; that he would rather conquer the jungle with the plough, plant 
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villages where tigers have possession* and spread commerce and navigation a.d, 
upon waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of territory - 
from his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition of instruction* 
kingdoms; yet that he feels strong in military means, and that with an army to iir. W 
of 100,000 men under European officers in Bengal, and with 100,000 more naglltelL 
whom he might call to his aid from Madras and Bombay, he can with ease 
repel every aggression and punish every enemy/' Such being the case, it 
might have been supposed that the governor-general deemed it unnecessary to 
give himself any concern with what might be passing beyond his own frontier, 
and had therefore instructed Mr, Macnaghten to intimate to Runjeet Sing that 
he was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan. The chiefs 
must settle their feuds in their own way, and the monarch of Lahore was 
welcome to conquer them if he could. In the extract of the instructions printed 
by government, there is nothing to show that this was not their purport, but 
in the additional extract given by Mr* Kaye from the MS. records, in his excel¬ 
lent History of the War in Afghanistan, more explicit information is afforded, 
and we gain an insight into the kind of policy which was about to be adopted. 

After listening to all the Maharajah “ has to say,” or “ in the event of his show¬ 
ing no disposition to commence the conference,” you can, continues Mr, Torrens, 

“ state to him the views of your own government*” These views embraced 
two alternative courses of proceeding. The one “that the treaty formerly 
executed between his highness and Shah Shujah should be recognized by the 
British government,” and that “whilst the Sikhs advanced cautiously on Cabool, 
accompanied by British agents, a demonstration should be made by a division 
of the British army occupying Slukarpoor, with Shall Shujah in their company, 
to whom the British government would advance money to enable him to levy 
troops and purchase arms.” The other course was “to allow the Maharajah to 
take his own course against Dost Mahomed Klian, without any reference to us.” 

Runjeet Sing, when the two courses were submitted to him, had no difficulty flutueet 

f * . , . t Sing's gmsp 

in arriving at a decision. Independent action he would have nothing to do i»g policy, 
with, and the plan by which he was to act in concert with the British govern¬ 
ment was the only one which he could think of adopting. Notwithstanding 
this verbal acceptance, which was given on the 3d of June, 1838, the terms of 
the treaty, called tripartite, because Runjeet Sing, Shall Shujah, and the British 
government, represented by the governor-general, were parties to it, were not 
arranged without considerable difficulty. The Sikhs were constantly grasping 
at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant lunt had been given 
that the British government might think it necessary to act independently. 

Even Shah Shujah, when the proposed arrangements were submitted to him, 
though lie was naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 
which he bad to all appearance been finally excluded, could not help remon¬ 
strating against the lion's share set apart for Runjeet Sing. Not only was he 
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Ajxim to be guaranteed m Peshawer, and all the other districts which he had wrested 



from Afghanistan, but in the event of his assisting the Shah with an auxiliary 
force, lie was to have an equal half of whatever 'booty might be acquired from 

the Barukzyes, and was moreover to 
receive an annual payment from Cabool 
of two lacs of rupees. The claim to 
booty was scarcely reasonable, as, on 
the assumption of Shah Shujahs right 
to the throne, the Barukzyes were his 
subjects, and possessed no property 
which was not already at his sovereign 
disposal; the annual payment was still 
more objectionable, not so much on 
account of its amount as because it 
implied degradation. The King of 
Cabool had hitherto been an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign, but now this annual 
payment, though it purported to be 
made in consideration of a body of at 
least oOOG men b&ing employed to ve- 
Frwtt as srlenltl talottafen In Ihi Museum at ibt Eait inill* Hunt. instate the Shah, and afterwards kept 

ready for his service, would be re- 
ff an * et ^ aU( l woulil be in fact to all intents and purposes, a payment 
twet'll Rim- oi tribute. Wbile thus curtailed by tbe encroacbments of the Sikhs, the 
Sblifshu- kingdom of Cabool was to be still farther diminished, as one of the new articles 
ttebM* inserted in t,)e tripartite treaty expressly stipulated that when Shah Shujali 
goMmumt, -'shall have succeeded in establishiug his authority in Afghanistan; he shall not 


attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in possession of the territories 
now subject to his government.” On all these accounts the joy of Shah Shujali 
at the prospect which had unexpectedly opened upon him, was not without 
mixture, and he therefore submitted a written statement of the points on which 
he deemed it necessary to obtain satisfaction from tlie British government. A few 
concessions were in consequence made, and the treaty was formally concluded. 


Negotiation being now terminated, it became necessary to prepare for 
tv action, oiiali bliujak was naturally anxious that not a day should be lost 
army. ^ 1 1 lie a mere pensioner at Loodiaua, and a mission was in Cabool conferring 
witb Dost Mahomed, lie bad been interdicted from corresponding with those of his 


former subjects who might still be disposed to adhere to him. This interdict was 
now removed, and lie began to circulate letters for tbe purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of support on which be might calculate. The answer was so favourable 
that lie had little difficulty in flattering himself, and even inspiring others, with 
the hope that thousands were ready to flock to his standard. One fear only 
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haunted him, and it was that others would attempt to do the work for him, 
instead of allowing him to achieve it lor himself. His countrymen were too 
proud and jealous of their independence to tolerate a foreign invader, and there¬ 
fore it was essential, if not to his success, at least to the future stability of his 
government, that he should make his appearance in Afghanistan at the head 
of an army which he could call his own, because raised by him, paid by him, 
and commanded in his name. The first thing necessary therefore was to com¬ 
mence the formation of such an army. This was no easy task. Money being 
supplied in abundance, there was no lack of recruits, but the great difficulty 
was to make it appear that they were in any sense the troops of Shah Shuj ah. 
The work of raising and disciplining them was necessarily committed to 
British officers, who were alone capable of performing it, while .the small pro¬ 
portion which the natives of Afghanistan bore to the whole mass collected, made 
it ludicrous to speak of it as an Afghan force. Shah Sliujah, who was well 
aware, and had distinctly declared that “the fact of his being upheld by 
foreign force alone could not fail to detract, in a great degree, from his dignity 
and consequence/' did his best to save appearances by taking an open and 
active part in whatever related to the organization of his army, by appearing 
often on parade, where the honours due to sovereignty were regularly paid to 
him, and by causing all. proceedings of a military nature to be formally and 
ostentatiously reported to him. These 
semblances, however, imposed upon no 
one; the real fact was too apparent; and 
the new levies, having nothing of a 
national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as Lis only by 
a misnomer. They would still there¬ 
fore have been detested by the Afghans 
as foreign intruders, even if they had 
been able by themselves alone to carry 
him in triumph to Cabool. Of this, 
however, they were totally incapable, 
and it soon became manifest that success 
was hopeless, unless the British, instead 
of acting merely as auxiliaries, were pre¬ 
pared to bear the brunt of the contest 

The governor-general, when he gave the instructions to Mr. Macnagbten, did 
not seem to contemplate the employment of British troops further than to make a 
demonstration by occupying Sliikarpoor, Sir Henry Fane, the eomimnder-iu- 
chief, who had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to be 
waged, insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate scale, and that 
for this purpose a complete and formidable army was absolutely required His 
Tol, III* 238 
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o])InioTi prevailed, and accordingly " the army of the Indus * began to be talked 
of Shall Shujah and Ills levies were still to take the lead, but a British army, 
following close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its inarch 
upon Candahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced on this mag¬ 
nified scale, and in August, 1838, the different regiments intended to be 
employed were warned for field service. Both the Bengal and the Bombay 
presidencies were to furnish quotas. The army of the former, under the personal 
command of Sir Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Kurbal, situated near the 
right bank of the Jumna, about seventy-eight miles north of Delhi* The 
Bombay army, under the command of Sir John Keane, was to be conveyed l>y 
sea to the coast of Seinde, and then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect 
a junction with the Bengal army* 

Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland had not yet com¬ 
municated hiS intentions explicitly to the home authorities. This was now done 
iu a letter to tin* secret committee, dated 13th August, 1838. Knowing generally 
the views entertained by the British ministry, lie had good ground for antici¬ 
pating their approval, but deemed it necessary notwithstanding to enter at 
some length into a justification of his new policy* fs Of the course about to bo 
pursued,” he says, “there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in tbe recovery of his 
throne. The welfare of our possessions in the East requires that we should, in 
the present crisis of affairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our frontiers; 
and that we should have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify himself with 
those whose schemes of aggrandizement and conquest are not to he disguised. 
The Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were 
ill-fitted, under any circumstances, to he useful allies, or to aid us in our just 
and necessary views of resisting encroachment from the westward. Referring 
afterwards to the great expense that will necessarily be incurred, he thinks tins 
consideration must “ be held comparatively light when contrasted with the 
magnitude of the object to be gained,” and then speaks of his own responsibility. 
“I have acted in a crisis which has suddenly arisen, and at a period when 
appearances in every quarter were the most threatening to the tranquillity of 
the British Indian empire, in the manner which has seemed to me essential to 
insure the safety, and to assert the power and dignity of our government. I 
have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the responsibility which it 
places on me; but I have felt, after the most anxious deliberation, that I could 
not otherwise acquit myself of my trust,” On this subject of responsibility it 
may suffice here to mention that the mind of the governor-general must soon 
have been set at rest. Sir John Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, stated in the 
House of Commons, when the expediency and justice of the Afghan war were 
strongly questioned, that Lord Auckland “must not bear the blame of the 
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measure; it was the policy of the government; and be might mention that the a.d. isss. 
despatch which lie wrote (be was then president of the Board of Control); 
stating his opinion of the course that ought to be taken in order to meet 
expected emergencies, and that written by Lord Auckland, informing lhm that 
the expedition had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way/ 3 

After the above communication to the British government, another of great Tiiesimu 
importance still remained to be made. It was necessary that there should be 
no misapprehension in any quarter as to the grounds and objects of this new 
war* This could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent to 
all the world, and accordingly, on the 1st of October, 1838, a document, since 
designated the “ Simla manifesto,” was published under the more modest title 
of u Declaration on the part of the right honourable the Governor-general of 
India/' Its length will not allow us to give limn full, but its importance in 
itself, the discussion which it originated, and the historical interest which still 
attaches to it, will not allow it to be passed over slightly. Its object, as 
announced in its first paragraph, was publicly to expound the “reasons” which 
have led to the " important measure ” of directing " the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus/' After referring to the treaties made in 1832 
with the rulers along the line of that river, and which had for them object, by 
opening its navigation, “to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for it®content*, 
the British nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange of 
benefits would naturally produce/' it proceeds to notice the mission of Captain 
Bumes to Cahoot The original objects of this mission were purely commercial, 
and contemplated nothing further than inviting Cf the aid of the de facto rulers 
of Afghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to those treaties/’ 

Before the mission had reached its destination, intelligence arrived that “the 
troops of Dost Mahomed Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on 
those of our ancient ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sing/’ and there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that “the flames of war being once kindled in the very 
regions in which we were endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful 
and beneficial purposes of the British government would be altogether frus¬ 
trated*” The governor-general, “to avert a result so calamitous/' authorized 
an intimation to Dost Mahomed, that “ if he would evince a disposition to come 
to just and reasonable terms/' he would .exert Lis good offices *“ for the restora¬ 
tion of an amicable understanding between the two powers/' The result was 
that the Maharajah, “ with the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly 
placed in the faith and friendship of the British nation,” consented that, "in 
the meantime, hostilities on his part should be suspended/' Subsequently it 
became known to the governor-general that the Persians were besieging Herat, 
and that " intrigues were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the 
purpose of extending Persian infl uence and authority to the banks of and even 
beyond the Indus/ 1 Meanwhile, the mission to Cabool was spending much time 
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A.tLIsas, "in fruitless negotiation," Dost Mahomed, relying “upon Persian encourage¬ 
ment and assistance /’ urged “the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to the 

Principal Sikhs, “avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition inj unions to the security 

subjects tin- * 

biwedin and peace of the frontiers of India, and “openly threatened, m furtherance or 

u^niLto, those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command/ making 
it evident that “so long as Cabool remained under his government, we could 
never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would he secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved inviolate,” Re tinn¬ 
ing to the siege of Herat, the governor-general's declaration proceeds as follows:— 
“The siege of that city has now been earned on by the Persian army for many 
months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and cruel aggression, 
perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the solemn and repeated remon¬ 
strances of the British envojfcat the court of Persia, and after eveiy just and 
becoming offer of accommodation had been made and rejected. The besieged 
have behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice of their 
cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the hope that their heroism 
may enable them to maintain a successful defence until succours shall reach 
them from British India.” While Persia has thus been evincing her hostility 
so as to compel the cessation of all friendly intercourse with her government, 
the chiefs of Candahar, brothers of Dost Mahomed, “ have avowed their adher¬ 
ence to the Persian policy” In this crisis of affairs, while the governor-general 
“felt the importance of taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid pro¬ 
gress* of foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories/' his atten¬ 
tion was naturally drawn “to the position and claims of Shah Shujali-ul-Moolk, 
a monarch who, when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity, which were at that time judged necessary by 
the British government, and who, on his empire being usurped by its present 
rulers, had found an honourable asylum in the British dominions ” Though 
aware u that the Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were 
ill fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies/ 1 yet t so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to our interests and security, the British 
government acknowledged and respected their authority. Now, however, a 
different policy is indispensable, and we must have on our western frontier 
“an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and establishing tranquillity, 
in the place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power, 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandisement/’ The 
governor-general therefore “ was satisfied that a pressing necessity as- well as 
every consideration of policy and justice warranted us in espousing the cause 
of Shah Slmjah-ul-Moolk, “whose popularity throughout Afghanistan” has 
been proved “ by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities,” 
After this determination it seemed “just and proper, no less from the position 
of Maharajah Runjeet Sing than from his undeviating friendship towards the 
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British government, that his highness should have the offer of becoming a party a d. im 
to the contemplated operations/ 5 and the result has been “the conclusion of a 
triplicate treaty by the British government, the Maharajah, and Shah Shujah- contents of 
ul-Moolk, whereby his highness is guaranteed in his present possessions, and manifesto, 
has bound himself to co-operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne 
of his ancestors.” The declaration next refers to various points which had 
been adjusted, and promises that “a guaranteed independence will, upon favour¬ 
able conditions, be tendered to the Ameers of Scinde,” and that “the integrity 
of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected.” From 
all these measures, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably be hoped 
that the general freedom and security of commerce will be promoted; that the 
name and just influence of the British government will gain their proper footing 
among the nations of Central Asia; that tranquillity will be established upon 
the most important frontier of India; and that a lasting barrier will be raised 
against hostile intrigue and encroachment.” The concluding paragraph of the 
declaration is not unworthy of being quoted verbatim:— 

“ His majesty Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk will enter Afghanistan, surrounded by J ^ ndu ‘ 
his own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British array. The governor-general confidently hopes, that 
the Shah will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents ■ and when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence 
and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn. 

The governor-general has been led to these measures by the duty which is 
imposed upon him, of providing for the security of the possessions of the British 
crown ; but he rejoices that in the discharge of his duty he will be enabled to 
assist in restoring the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. Throughout 
the approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to 
further every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure 
oblivion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
year's the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs, whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
British government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to the course of 
measures which may be judged the most suitable for the general advantage of 
their country/' 

To the declaration was appended a list of appointments, of which it is wi™’ ~ 
necessary only to notice that of Mr. Macnaghfen, secretary to government, who 

* ^ ^ . aDtl Bume*. 

was to “ assume the functions of envoy and minister on the part ot the govern* 
ment of India at the court- of- Shall Shajah-nl-Moolb;” and that of Captain 
Bullies, who was to “be employed, under Mr. Macnaghten’s directions, as envoy 
to the chief of Kelat or other states.’' The former appointment must have 
been conferred in accordance with Mr. Macnaghten’s wishes, and may he con- 
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a.d.mm. sidered as an instance of that vaulting ambition, which too often tempts 
men to quit the station for which they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 
Appoint* for which they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The second 
uZwislten appointment was not accepted without some degree of reluctance, and was 
and Burnt*. re g an l e d as less ao honour than a disappointment. Captain Burnes, in writing 
to a friend on the subject of the “grand campaign,” which, on his return from 
Cabool, he had been invited to assist in planning, says, “What exact part I am 
to play I know not, but if full confidence and hourly consultation be any pledge 
I am to be chief I can plainly tell them, it is aut Ccesar aut mdlus , and if 
I get not what I have a right to, you will soon see me en route to England/ 
Of course the appointment he meant was that of political chief Instead of 
this, to be gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a comparatively insignificant 
khanat of Belooehist&n, or “other states,” so little known or thought of that a 
name could not be given to them, was such a descent, that he did not hesitate 
to express his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him by 
promises, which though vague were understood to moan, that after seating Shah 
Sim jab at Cabool, Mr, Macnaghten would return to his former office, and be 
succeeded by him in the ehiefsbip. To such an arrangement Burnes was the 
more easily reconciled, because, as he himself expressed It, “I am not sorry to 
see Dost Mahomed ousted by another hand than mine,” Y by so? Obviously 
because lie felt that Dost Mahomed did not deserve the treatment to which he 
was about to be subjected. 

Tine siiiiiu This opinion was shared by many besides Captain Burnes, and was one cause 
of the severe criticism which the Simla manifesto provoked, ami which, it must 
he confessed, it was ill fitted to beau According to the governor-general, the 
Sikhs, who had seized Pesliawer as they had previously seized Cashmere, by 
gross treachery, were entirely in the right; the Afghans, in endeavouring to 
regain it, were wholly in the wrong; and the only thing wanting to insure 
peace was, that Dost Mahomed “should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable tonus with the Maharajah.” So far from evincing such a 
disposition, his troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
our ancient ally,” and he persisted “in urging the most unreasonable preten¬ 
sions”—pretensions so unreasonable, that the governor-general could not, 
“consistently with justice and his regard for the friendship of Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing, he the channel of submitting them to the consideration of his 
highness/ 1 These statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposterous. 
They are not only not in accordance with fact, but fiy in the very face of it, 
and therefore in so far as the determination to oust Dost Mahomed was founded 
on them, they can only be viewed as false pretexts, framed for the purpose 
of perpetrating gross injustice. The next charge which the manifesto brings 
against Dost Mahomed is, if possible, still more unfounded. “He avowed 
schemes of aggrandizement and ambition f he “openly threatened, in furtherance 
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of those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command," and a,d. i,m 
"ultimately, lie gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs in Afgha¬ 
nistan,” Where does all this appear? Certainly not in any part of the cor- Reflation* 
respondents giving an account of the proceedings of the mission. He certainly 1 

desired the restoration of Peshawer, but he was willing to accept it however 
hampered it might be by conditions. He had no wish to go to war for it. On 
the contrary, he confessed that he had do forces to cope with those of Runjeet 
Sing, and therefore implored the friendly offices of the governor-general to pro¬ 
cure it for him by amicable arrangement. What was the answer? Runjeet 
Sing, having gained possession of Peshawer, means to keep it, and you roust 
cease to hope that it ever can become yours. There the matter rested. But he 
threatened to call in* every foreign aid lie could command. "Where again does 
this appear? He courted an alliance with the British government, and was so 
eager to obtain it, that so long as there was the least hope of success, he turned 
a deaf ear to all the flattering promises of Persian and Russian agents. Only 
give me a little encouragement, is his language to the governor-general I wish 
no friendship but jxmrs; only assure me that if the Persians or any other 
western power attack me, I may rely on your protection. Look again at the 
answer. You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, as you 
should be able enough to protect yourself At all events, the British govern¬ 
ment will not promise to protect you. It will only promise to intercede with inconsistent 
Runjeet Sing not to resume hostilities, and in return for this act of friendship, ortiTJ^ 
it expects that you will form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular 
that you will forthwith tlismiss the Russian agent, and reject ail Persian over¬ 
tures, Were not all this contained in the published correspondence, it would 
scarcely be possible to believe that these were the only terms which the 
governor-general offered Dost Mahomed, on being guaranteed from an attack 
by Run]eet Sing, a favour which, as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself hand and foot to the British govern¬ 
ment, and fight its battles single-handed, by interposing his territories as a 
barrier between Persia and India, The hostility of Persia and of Russia he 
would thus almost to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it may, he must 
not expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous than the terms 
thus offered to Dost Mahomed, unless it be the complaint of the manifesto, 
that 4 'ultimately, ’ on finding himself dealt with in this grossly unfair and 
niggardly spirit, "he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs/" 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against Dost Mahomed 
haying completely broken down, the measures founded upon it admit of no 
justification, and it is therefore the less necessary to enter into any detailed 
examination of the other grounds on which the governor-general attempts to 
justify his projected invasion of Afghanistan, and subversion of its existing 
government. The only points deserving of notice are the assertions of the 
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a.d. isss. manifesto respecting the siege of Herat, and the expediency of setting up Shall 
Shujah. Tlie attack upon Herat is described as "a most unjustifiable and cruel 
Theof aggression.” The meaning must be that the ruler of Herat had done nothing 
Perm mt to provoke it, and that on the part of the Persians it was “ perpetrated and 
continued ,J in more wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. This view 
is by no means correct, and is totally at variance with numerous statements 
contained in the correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan presented 
to parliament, and ordered to be printed in 1839* In a memorandum submitted 
by Mr. Ellis to Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 1S3G, be acknowledges 
that the conduct of Karnran in violating his engagements with the Persian 
government K has given the Shah a full justification for commencing hostilities.” 
So indisputable does he hold the fact to he, that in a letter "to Karnran himself 
he tells him he “ has learned with extreme sorrow" that in consequence of 
failure in the performance of engagements/’ the Shah **intends to seek redress 
by force of arms, and to invade tbe territory of Herat/* and he therefore, both 
as a friend and “as the representative of the British government/' strongly 
advises him to avert the calamities of war, by sending a proper person to the 
Shall, "both to.compliment his majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
that all tbe engagement which he has contracted shall without further delay be 
opinion completely fulfilled/* Mr. McNeill, who succeeded Mr* EUis, took the same 
view, and expressed it still more strongly* In a despatch bo Lord Palmerston, 
dated 24th February, 1837, after mentioning that on the death of the Abbas 
Meerza " negotiations were entered into, which terminated in the conclusion of 
an agreement for the cessation of hostilities between th? parties, and the demar¬ 
cation of a line of boundary/' be continues thus, “From that time up to the 
present moment Persia has committed no act of hostility against the Afghans; 
but on tlie death of the late Shah, the government of Herat made predatory^ 
incursions into the Persian territories, in concert with the Turcomans and 
Hazareks, and captured the subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves. This system of warfare has from that time been carried on without 
intermission by the Afghans of Herat, and Persia has not retaliated these acts 
of aggression by any hostile measure, unless the public annunciation of its 
intention to attack Herat should be regarded as such* Under these circum¬ 
stances there cannot, I think, be a doubt that the Shall is fully justified in 
making war on Prince Karnran; and though the capture of Herat by Persia 
would certainly be an evil of great magnitude, we could not wonder if the Shah 
were to disregard our remonstrances, and to assert his right to make war on an 
enemy who has given him the greatest provocation, and whom he may regard 
himself as bound in duty to bis subjects to punish, or even to put down/ In 
the face of such documents, is it not strange that Lord Auckland and his 
advisers could commit themselves to the statement that the attack on Herat 
was "an unjustifiable and cruel aggression?” That it was impolitic, the event 
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proved, and that its success, more especially after Russia had begun to take the a d, ms, 
lead in it, would have seriously compromised British interests, may be readily 
conceded; but surely in order to justify the determination to march to the relief 
of Herat, it could not be necessary to make assertions which were false, and 
could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be proper to advert, * li3h Sinl 
is the alleged popularity of Shah Shujah in Afghanistan. His popularity, it is 
affirmed, " had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testi¬ 
mony of the best authorities” Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shujah had repeatedly attempted to regain 
his throne, but was so feebly supported, and so formidably opposed, that he only 
saved himself by flight, to return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum 
granted him by British generosity at Loodiana. Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of public feeling had since taken place (and this was not 
alleged), the testimony of the best authorities ought not to have prevailed. 

Besides, unless the governor-general was in possession of testimony which lie 
did not deem it necessary or proper to communicate, the correspondence* in 
which the best authorities might have been expected fully to disclose their senti¬ 
ments, does anything but bear "strong and unanimous testimony ' to Shah 
Shujah ?s popularity* It is unnecessary, however; to discuss the point further, 
as future events only too clearly proved that the idea of this popularity, on the 
faith of which the manifesto expresses a confident hope " that the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents,” was mere 
delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than a tissue of True 

A 1 ... * ter of L<jrc! 

unjust accusations, gross mis-statements, and vain imaginations, and that the Auckland* 
hostilities about to be commenced, however triumphant they might prove, could ^v!' 
not be justified on grounds either of justice or expediency* War engaged in 
under such circumstances was at once a, blunder and a crime, and a successful 
result being at variance with the moral laws by which Providence governs the 
world, could hardly he anticipated. At the same time there were other consider¬ 
ations connected with the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. 

The nature of the country in which it was to be carried on ; the turbulence, fero¬ 
city, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes which occupied it; its immense 
distance, which made it impossible to reach it till after a long and toilsome 
march over desert tracts, and through deep, narrow, and precipitous gorges, 
which a band of resolute men might close against an army; the almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulty of transporting supplies and keeping open the communica¬ 
tion with the districts from which they must necessarily be drawn—all these 
things made it very questionable if the invading army would ever reach Cabool 
But assuming that it did, what then ? "If you send 27,000 men up the Durra-i- 
Bolan to Caodahar/- wrote Mr Elphinstone, "and can feed them, I have no 
Tot, IIL 239 
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ajj. im doubt you will take Candahar and Cabool, and set up Shujah; but for main¬ 
taining liim in a poor# cold, strong, and remote country, among a turbulent 
DifGetatifcs people like the Afghans, 1 own it seems Jp rue to be hopeless. 1 ’ And what said 
cftoj&gn. the Duke of Wellington ?*—“ The consequence of crossing the Indus once to 
settle a government in Afghanistan will be a perennial march into that country" 
The die however bad been cast; and so little were the difficulties appreciated 
even in high quarters that, according to the celebrated and lamented Sir Henry 
Havelock, who took part in the campaign and published an excellent account 
of its earlier stage, “ a civil functionary distinguished for talent addressing an 
officer of rank assured him that our advance into Afghanistan would be no 
more than a pvovimade militaire." 

interview The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus# than which, saj T s Havelock, 

between the * _ t 

governor- “a iorce has never been brought together jn any country in a manner more 
r 1 creditable and soldier-like/' after assembling at Kuraal, marched westward to 
mg ' Ferozepoor# situated on the Garra, about thirty miles S.S.E. of Lahore, in the 
end of November, The governor-general and Runjeet Sing ftrrivecl here by 
previous appointment at the same time, and relieved their more grave political 
discussions by what Havelock calls “showy pageants, gay doings# and feats of 
mimic war." Lord Auckland’s camp was about four miles from the Garra, and 
consisted of a wide street of huge tents, in the centre of which was the suite 
of lofty and spacious apartments of canvas used for the durbar. On the 28th 
of November be was visited by the Maharajah. The etiquette pursued on the 
occasion and the whole scene are thus described by Havelock:—“ There is an 
established ceremonial on these occasions. An escort of all arms usually lines 
the space between the pavilions for some hundred yards, and the elephants of 
the British smvarree are drawn up in front of the durbar tent/ 1 On the 
approach of the Maharajah, announced by a salute of ordnance, “the British 
smvarree moved forward a few yards to pay the compliment of the istigbal, as 
it is called, or initiative advance in meeting, both suwarrees having halted for a 
moment before this courteous concession was made. Lord Auckland, habited 
in a blue coat embroidered with gold, and wearing the ribbon of the Bath, his 
secretaries in the showy diplomatic costume of similar colour and richness, 
Sir Henry Fane in the uniform of a general officer covered with orders# the 
tallest and most stately person in the whole procession of both nations, the 
numerous staffs of the civil ruler and military chief in handsome uniforms, 
made altogether a gallant show, as their animals with a simultaneous rush, 
urged by the blows and voices of the mohauts, moved to the front. Forward 
to meet them# there came on a noisy and disorderly though gorgeous rabble of 
Sikh horse and footmen, shouting out the titles of their great Sirdar, some 
habited in glittering brocade, some in the bu&mitee, or bright spring yellow 
dresses which command so much respect in the Punjab# some wearing chain 
armour. But behind these clamorous foot and cavaliers, were the elephants 
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of the Lord of Lahore ; and seated on the foremost was seen an old man in an aj>. ms. 
advanced stage of decrepitude, clothed in faded crimson, his head wrapped up 
in folds of cloth of the same colour. His single eye still lighted up with the Jute™™ 
fixe of enterprise* his gray hair and beard, and countenance of calm design, governor 
assured the spectators that this could be no other than the old ‘Lion of the f^^ fc <w ‘ u 
Punjab/ The shock of elephants at the moment of meeting is really terrific. 

More than a hundred of these active and sagacious but enormous animals, 
goaded on by their drivers in contrary directions, are suddenly brought to a 
stand-still by the collision of opposing fronts and foreheads. This is the most 
interesting moment; for now the governor-genera], rising up in his liowdah, 
approaches that of Runjeet, returns his salam, embraces him, and taking him 
by the ami, and supporting his tottering 
frame, places him by bis side on his own 
elephant. All this is managed amidst the 
roaring, trumpeting, pushing and crushing 
of impetuous and gigantic animals, and then 
the one-eyed monarch having cordially shaken 
hands with Sir Henry Fane, and every one of 
the two suites whom he recognized (as the 
parties to receive his lordly greeting leant 
over the railing of their lofty vehicles), the 
beast which bore the burden of the two rulers 
was with difficulty wheeled about in the 
crowd, and the whole of bothsuwarrees rushed 
tumultuously and pile mile after it towards 
the entrance of the durbar tent/ 1 

A strange incident closed the scene. “In a retired part of the suite of tents, owum 
were placed two very handsome, well-cast howitzers, intended as complimentary to Euujeet 
gifts to the Sikh ruler. These he came forth from the council tent, supported 
by Sir Henry Fane, to see. The light in the recesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and crepusculous, and the aged Maharajah, heedless of the shells 
which were piled in pyramids below, was stepping up towards the muzzles of the 
guns, when his feet tripped amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment lie 
lay prostrate on his face and at full length upon the floor in front of the cannon. 

The kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry replaced him instantaneously on 
Ids legs: but the spectacle of the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary 
obeisance before the mouths of the British artillery, was regarded by the Siklis 
as a picture of fearful omen/' In the death of Runjeet Sing shortly afterwards, 
and subsequent events which resulted in tlie extinction of Sikh independence, 
the omen must have seemed to them signally fulfilled. 

1 Tliis very interesting relic was brought from tened on to a framework of wood. The cushions 
Lahore. It ia made of thin plates of gold, beau- and lining to the throne are of crimson and yellow 
ti fully ornamented with arabesques of flowers, fas- velvet. 



GomrN Throne of Runjeet Si no. 1 
From the original In Museum, Eul Tritfn BnHe. 
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The conn ter-visit of the governor-general to the Maharajah, and the enter¬ 
tainment and amusements following upon it, need not be described. It would 
give little pleasure to tell how groups of kunchunees, whom Havelock does not 
hesitate to call “choral ant Y dancing prostitutes/' performed “in presence 
of the ladies of the family of a British governor-general;' and how Ihmjeet 
Sing, who was “brutally pre-eminent among Punjabees in his vices/' sat on his 
musnud jesting familiarly with all who approached him, and pressing, almost 
forcing upon his illustrious guests “potations from his own cup of the fiery 
distilled spirit, which he himself had quaffed with delight for some forty years/’ 
but which “the hardest drinker in the British camp could not with impunity 
indulge in ' for six successive nights. Nor Ls it necessary to dwell on the grand 
reviews, in which “tire tactics and warlike forces of both nations were displayed 
to the best advantage, on two several days of martial exercise. 71 Suffice it 
to quote the observation with which Havelock concludes his account of the 
Ferozepoor festivities, “It was the policy of the hour to humour and caress 
the old ruler of the Punjab, who with all his faults was now to be regarded as 
a valuable ally; and since he had come from his capital down to the Garra to 
meet us, might in some sort be reckoned, either on the one bank or the other, 
as a visitor. But it was impossible not to’ feel that this complaisance was 
carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the character of a Bacchus or 
Si leu us urging others to take part in his orgies, in the presence of an assem¬ 
blage of English gentlewomen, and when these notions of decency were further 
outraged by the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culpable usage 
in other parts of India, of bands of singing and dancing courtezans/ 7 

The whole of the force which had been assembled for the invasion of Afghan¬ 
istan was not destined to be actually employed After all the preparations had 
been made, on the understanding that it would be necessary to march to the 
relief of Herat, and there encounter a Persian army, aided perhaps by Russian 
auxiliaries, intelligence arrived that the siege of Herat was raised. One main 
inducement to the commencement of hostilities had ceased to exist, and the 
question immediately arose, whether the whole expedition might not now he 
abandoned. The governor-general, who appears to have become as resolute as 
he was at first hesitating, lost no time in setting this question at rest, by 
publishing orders which commenced with an extract from the letter of Colonel 
Stoddart, announcing that the siege was raised, and then proceeded as follows;— 
"In giving publicity to this important intelligence, the governor-general deems 
it proper at the same time to notify, that while he regards the relinquishment 
by the Shah of Persia of his hostile designs upon Herat as a just cause of con¬ 
gratulation to the government of British India and its allies, he will continue 
to prosecute with vigour the measures which have been announced, with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Afghanistan, and to the establislunent of a permanent barrier upon our 
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north-west frontier/' The orders conclude with the appointment of Eklred A.n 
Pottinger as political agent, and a well-deserved compliment to liim for the forti¬ 
tude, ability, and judgment” with which, “under circumstances of peculiar danger <**» ^ 
and difficulty,” he had "honourably sustained the reputation and interests of his Lord At**- 
country ” In a letter to the secret committee, Lord Auckland jvtstifiesliis deter¬ 
mination to persevere, on the ground that it 11 was required from us, alike in 
observance of the treaties into which I had entered with the Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing, and his majesty Shah Shujali-ul-Moolk, and by paramount con¬ 
siderations of defensive policy.” 

The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the most important 
obiects originally contemplated by it, did not require to be conducted on the in Argimn 
same extensive scale. The British army assembled at rerozepoor amounted fiimi untied 
to about 13,000 men. It was now determined that of those only 7500 should 
he actually employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begun to fail, 
resolved, in consequence' of the altered state of affairs, to resign his command 
and return to England. Previous to his departure, it became part of his duty 
to select the troops which were to proceed on the expedition. As all the 
regiments were eager for active service, the task of selection appeared to him 
so delicate and invidious, that he shrunk from it, and abandoning the exercise 
of his own judgment had recourse to the extraordinary device of deciding by 
lot. The process was completed in his Excellency’s tent, and the result was 
announced to be that the 1st, 2d, and 4th brigades were to move forward, and 
the 3d and 5th remain near the Garni, On this subject Havelock justly 
remarks, “Sir Henry Fane need not thus have distrusted, nor paid so pool* a 
compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the one had seldom been at 
fault in India or in Europe, and the other was above suspicion. As might have 
been anticipated, the hap-hazard plan proved as mischievous as it was irrational, 
for “it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13th light infantry 
(Havelocks own regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed and full of alacrity, 
but even at Ferozepoor shattered by disease— the spirit of the soldiers willing, 
but their physical powers unequal to the‘task; whilst it doomed to inactivity 
the Buffs, one of the most effective European corps in India. Ihe whole 
army about to he employed in the Afghanistan expedition was now composed as 
follows: the Bengal force, under Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 9500 men; 

Shah Shujah's, 6000, and the Bombay force contingent under Sir John Keane, 
who was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Fane as commander-in-chief 5000 
amounting in all to 21,100* Besides these, a force of about 3000 men was 
to be stationed in Scimle; and in the north, the Shahzada, Shall Shujahs eldest 
son, was to head a force of 4800 men, commanded by British officers, under the 
immediate superintendence of Colonel Wade, and penetrate with it and a Sikh 
contingent of 6000 through the Kbyber Pass to Cabool. This route would 
also have been the most accessible for the army assembled at l erozepoor, but 
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a.d. im it would have been difficult to obtain the consent of Runjeet Sing, who with 
all his professed confidence in the British had not entirely divested himself of 
Ftetmardi suspicion, and it was moreover necessary to select the route by which the 
meditated junction with the Bombay division might be most easily effected, 
expedition, gjjuj^g army, in order to give it the precedence which he was so 

anxious to claim for it, took the lead and commenced the march southward in 
the direction of Bahawulpoor, in the first week of December, 183G. On the 
10th, a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the artillery brigade com¬ 
manded by Major Pew, and the 1st, 2d, and 4th brigades of infantry, com¬ 
manded respectively by Colonel Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Roberts. The order of march was as follows. The sappers and miners 
and engineer department were to precede the leading column by never 
fewer than two marches, improving the line of road as they moved on- Then 
came the cavalry brigade, followed by the infantry brigades, one after the 
other on successive days, and the siege train and park Besides a certain 
quantity of supplies which each column carried with it, the commissariat sup¬ 
plies of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities of grain 
were sent down the Indus to Roree, and depots were formed at Bahawulpoor, 
Shikarpoor, &c, A large reserve depot was moreover established at Ferosepoor. 
The camp followers were about 38,000, and the number of camels employed 
for supplies only was 14,235. Including the other camels, public and private, 
iu arrival the whole number accompanying the army could not be less than 30,000. On 
atmha^d. ^ 27 th of December the army arrived at Bahawulpoor. Little difficulty had 
been experienced. Though the weather was cold, the air was clear and health¬ 
ful, the roads good, the country open, and at every stage the supplies were 
abundant. "These/* says Havelock “were the halcyon days of the movements 
of this force/' The greatest inconvenience experienced was the desertion of 
followers, who carried off the hired camels, and left their masters without the 
means of transport. For a large share of this inconvenience the masters had 
themselves to blame. Though an order of precaution had been issued, most of 
the officers had too many camels, too huge tents, and too much baggage. 
The consequence was that even in the most favourable part of the march, 
forage became so difficult that the camels fell oft' greatly in condition, and the 
deaths were nlftneroiis. Those who had hired out their camels, having thus 
obtained a slight foretaste of the greater evils awaiting them, took the alarm, 
and as the most effectual means of escaping danger, resolved not to face it 
The propinquity of the desert made it easy for them to effect their purpose, and 
the utmost vigilance of patrolling parties appointed for the purpose had little 
effect in preventing desertion. Before six marches had been completed, much 
private baggage, bedding, and camp equipage, was unavoidably abandoned. 

The Khan of Bahawulpoor had always been a faithful British ally, and on 
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this occasion appears to have exerted himself in providing for the comfort of a.d. 
the army, though his means were scarcely adequate to his wishes, and some 
complaints were unreasonably made against him for not obviating or mitigat- Difficulties 
lag evils, which under the circumstances were absolutely inevitable. On the 0 f 

1 st of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepared to enter the terri- Scimle < 
tory of the Ameers of Seincle. Treaties already existed, in which the Ameers 
were recognized as independent princes and the mutual rights of the two 
governments clearly defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as it 
he imagined that he had no occasion to solicit wherever he was able to compel, 
and that a treaty with a weaker gave a right to the stronger party to disre¬ 
gard its stipulations as often as the observance of these was felt to he incon¬ 
venient. In defiance of one of the articles on which the Ameers had specially 
insisted, and in which they felt that their strongest security against any attack 
on their independence lay, Lord Auckland had addressed a despatch to the 
resident in Scinde, in which he coolly told him in effect, that he had resolved 
to commit a breach of faith, and therefore, “while the present exigency lasts, 
you may apprise the Ameers that the article of the treaty with them, prohibit¬ 
ing the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 
necessarily be suspended during the course of the operations undertaken for 
the permanent establishment of security to all those who are a party to the 
treaty/' Not satisfied with this arrogant violation of an obligation to which Lord Auck 
the British government stood solemnly and publicly pledged, he goes on to of fiolfcling 
give a kind of insight into the arrogant and iniquitous course of policy which thun 
he was prepared to pursue. It is hardly necessary, he says, “to remind you 
that in the important crisis at which we are arrived, we cannot permit our 
enemies to occupy the seat of power; the interests at stake are too great to 
admit of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they who have shown a 
disposition to favour our adversaries, but they who display an unwillingness to 
aid us in the just and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must 
be displaced, and give way to others on whose friendship and co-operation we 
may be able implicitly to rely,” These menaces are evidently made under an 
impression that the Ameers were unfriendly, but up to this period at least no 
proof of hostility had been obtained, and the unfriendliness of their feelings 
must have been inferred from a consciousness of the unjustifiable treatment to 
which they had been or were about to be subjected. The above language had been 
the guide of Colonel Pottinger with the Ameers of Hyderabad, and Captain 
(now Sir Alexander) Burnes, was dealing in similar style with the Ameers of 
Khyrpoor. The invading army had fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which 
the passage might be most conveniently effected When this resolution was 
taken, the sanction of the Ameers had neither been asked nor obtained* Sir 
Alexander Rurnes, however, by the kind of blustering which he well knew 
how to use when it seemed useful, and of which the governor-general had set a 
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a,d. i m. full example, had little difficulty in obtaining a consent to the route which had 
been selected. “The Scmdian who hoped to stop the approach of the British 
Threaten* anny, might as well seek to dam up the Indus at Bukkur/' But though the 
^ h i Ameers thus intimidated gave way f they stipulated that the forts on either 
tiitiAiqwm bank of the river were to remain untouched This was agreed to, and the 
British diplomatist immediately began to meditate a piece of jestiitry, Bukkur 
stood on an island in the bed of the river. Was it therefore covered by the 
stipulation, which only reserved entire possession of the forts on its banks? 
This was the question which Sir Alexander Barnes put to himself, but he was 
ashamed or disdained to avail himself of sOch a palpable quibble, while aware 
that a compulsory course was open. His object was to obtain the cession of 


Four of Uukkdil. — From Kennedy 1 : Cajpfpfligii the Indus. 

Fwsad Bukkur as the exclusive possession of the British during the war. Meer 

bukkur, Roostum, the leading Ameer, finding it hopeless to resist, allowed the cession to 
Vie entered in- the treaty as a separate article, the knowledge of which he might 
in the meantime he able to conceal from the other Ameers. When the treaty 
was sent to him for final ratification, the separate article, to which he had 
shown the utmost repugnance, filled him anew with alarm. “Bukkur, 1 ’ he said, 
“was the heart of his country, his honour was centred in keeping it; his family 
and children would have no confidence if it were given up.” He offered 
another fort in its, stead, or to give security that the British treasure and 
munitions would be protected. Resistance was unavailing, and the old man 
had no alternative but to attach his signature, the other chiefs looking on, and 
with difficulty restraining their indignation. Having made this sacrifice, by 
which he declared that he was irretrievably disgraced, Meer Roostum, sorely 
more in irony than in earnest, asked what he could now do to prove the 
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sincerity of his friendship to the British government. The answer, said the 
British diplomatist, was plain. It was “to give us orders for supplies, and to 
place all the country, as far as he could, at our command.” After such a trans¬ 
action, both parties must have been aware that though the name of friendship 
might be used, nothing hut hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
Scinde would to a certainty avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity 
of revenge. 

Notwithstanding this rankling enmity in the breast of the rulers of Upper 
Scinde, it was something to have gained the peaceable possession of a* strong 
fort commanding the passage of the Indus and most conveniently situated for 
a depot; and therefore when the anny resumed its march it was with prospects 
somewhat improved, because it could now calculate on obtaining a peaceful 
passage across the river, and thus escaping from what threatened at one time 
to be one of the serious difficulties of the campaign. Continuing its route to 
the south-west at no great distance from the left bank of the river, the army 
arrived on the 14th of -January at Subzulcote, the first place lying immediately 
beyond the Scinde frontier. Here intelligence was received, which seemed 
to necessitate an alteration in the movements which had been previously con¬ 
certed Sir John Keane, who had arrived with his troops off the coast of 
Scinde in the end of November, 1838, had not been permitted to land without 
some opposition. With difficulty he made his way to Tattali. He had brought 
no means of transport with him, and the Ameers, on whose friendly aid he had 
ventured to calculate, were from feelings which may be easily understood intent 
only on throwing obstructions in his way. A seasonable though very limited 
supply of carriage from Cuteh enabled him to make some progress, and he 
advanced up the left hank of the river to Jumik, only twenty miJes S.S.W. 
of Hyderabad. Here he was obliged to halt. The Ameers of Hyderabad 
had not yet consented to his passage through their territory, and the negotia¬ 
tions which had been commenced with that view were anything but promising. 
This was a dilemma for which, though it certainly might have been anticipated, 
no provision had been made, and the important point was to determine how 
the oversight was* to he remedied The Bengal array had arrived at Roree, 
opposite to Bukkur, and Shah Shujah with his contingent had actually crossed 
the river and made his way to Sbikarpoor, where he had been joined by Mr, Mac- 
nagkten and his suite. Both the Shah and the envoy were bent on pushing 
on ward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, with the intention of afterwards descending 
the Indus and embarking for England, was still accompanying the army as 
cominander-in-clnef, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Ameers and give relief to Sir John Keane, the greater part of 
the army, instead of crossing the river, should march down towards Hyderabad, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton. This change was immediately executed, and the 
propriety of it seemed shortly afterwards confirmed by a message from Sir 
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a d. less. John Keane requesting a troop of horse artillery, a detachment of cavalry, and 
a brigade of infantry. 

Threatened The downward movement was hailed with acclamation by the troops. The 

n^ierabla siege of Hyderabad, of the capture of which no doubt was entertained, would be 
a glorious episode in the campaign, while the enormous treasures which the 
Ameers were reputed to possess would give the captors something more 
substantial than glory Mr* Macnagbten's feelings were very different The 
movement on Hyderabad was characterized by him as “a wild goose chase.” If 
Sir John Keane required aid it was reasonable to expect he would obtain it 
before Sir Willoughby Cotton could join him, as the reserve destined to be 
stationary in Seinde was on its way from Bombay Meanwhile, the main 
business of the campaign was at a stand, and a whole season might he lost. 
The consequences were not to be foreseen. Entertaining these views, and fortified 
in them by a despatch from the governor-general, who declared it to lie his first 
wish that the Bengal army should push forward with all possible expedition 
for Candabar, Mr. Madiaghten made a formal and emphatic requisition for such 
a force as would render it possible forthwith to prosecute the campaign in 
Afghanistan. “ I have already urged in the strongest terms your crossing over 
to this side of the river with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane's army there 

Th* Amwr^ can be no apprehension.” He concluded thus:—* 1 Dangerous as the experiment 
might be. it would, in my opinion, be infinitely better that he should let loose 
fifteen or twenty thousand of Runjeet Sings troops (who would march down 
upon Hyderabad in a very short time), than that the grand enterprise of restor¬ 
ing Shah Shujab to the throne of Cabool and Candabar should be postponed 
for an entire season. By sucli a postponement it might be frustrated alto¬ 
gether/' The collision which had thus become imminent between the ci vil and 
military authorities was happily saved without the necessity of either continu¬ 
ing the march upon Hyderabad, or adopting Mr* Macnaghten s extraordinary 
substitute of letting loose 20,000 Sikhs* The Ameers of Hyderabad, thoroughly 
intimidated like those of Khyrpoor, followed their example by yielding to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them, 

injmtjo* This pressure must have been extreme. According to thcoresident in Seinde, 

(luLi& lihttlUu . 1 » 1 ■ 

"a strong and universal impression” existed throughout the country “as to our 
grasping policy, and this impression was now fully confirmed, both by the 
arbitrary manner in which the obligations of existing treaties had been set 
aside, and by the proposal that the Ameers should agree to receive a permanent 
subsidiary force. Nor was this all The fourth article of the tripartite treaty 
was couched as follows:-—“Regarding Shikarpoor and the territory of Seinde 
lying on the light bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by whatever 
may be settled as right and proper, in conformity with the happy relations of 
friendship subsisting between the British government and the Maharajah, 
through Captain Wade/" This treaty was concluded on the 26th of June, 1838, 
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and the nature of the mediation proposed was not allowed to remain long in a.d. ism 
doubt, for on the 26th of July the political secretary to government, in a long 
letter to the resident, inclosing a copy of the tripartite treaty and other docu- ^ 

meats, to enable him to make the Ameers “fully and fairly acquainted with of the 
the motives and intentions of the British government;' tells him that “the g ude . 
governor-general has not yet determined the amount which the Ameers may be 
fairly called upon to pay/’ but that “ the minimum may fairly be taken at 
twenty lacs of rupees 1M (£200 f 000). His lordship, he adds, will endeavour to 
prevail on Slmh Shujah to reduce his claim on the Ameers to “a reasonable 
amount/ 1 and trusts that the resident “will have rio difficulty in convincing 
them of the magnitude of the benefits, from securing the undisturbed possession 
of the territories they now hold, and obtaining immunity for all future claims 
on this account by a moderate pecuniary sacrifice,” In replying to this 
despatch, the resident expressed “considerable doubts as to their (the Ameers) 
acceding to the pecuniary proposals, or rendering other assistance/' “I do 
not think/' he says, “that the remote advantage (for such they will consider 
it), of being relieved from the future claims of the King of Cabool, will have 
any (or at least it will be veiy little) weight with these short-sighted and 
suspicious chiefs/- “ Many besides the Sciodees will believe at the outset that 
we are making a mere use of Shah Sharjah's name,” and therefore, as we are 
about to make a proposal which will strengthen the existing impression of “our 
grasping policy/' and to " revive a claim to tribute which has long been esteemed 
obsolete/' he intimates his intention “to request the governor of Bombay to 
take early steps to prepare a force for eventual service in Scinde.” 

The nature of the favour which Shah Shujah proposed to confer upon the » 

torUsd fitjm 

Ameers, and the use which he intended to make of the money he expected tw 
them to pay in return, were expounded hi the IGth article of the tripartite 
treaty, by which Shah Shujah agreed “to relinquish for himself, his heirs and 
successors, all claims of supremacy and arrears ol tribute over the country now 
held by the Am eers of Scinde (which will continue to belong to the Ameers and 
their successors in perpetuity), on condition of payment to him by the Ameers 
of such a sum as may be determined under the mediation of the British 
government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment being made over by him to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing.” The wily Lahore prince had thus made sure of the 
lion s share of the money about to be extorted by British mediation and the 
revival of an obsolete claim. The determination of the Ameers not to be thus 
fleeced for the enriching of a sovereign from whom they had received nothing 
but injuries* threatened to disarrange the whole of the governor-generals plans, 
and therefore, after some declamation on “the deep duplicity displayed by the 
principal Ameer” in secretly communicating with the King of Persia on l the 
distracted state of the government of Scinde/ 1 and on “the feelings of unwar¬ 
rantable enmity and jealousy with which, notwithstanding the recent measures 
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by which their authority was preserved from impending destruction, we appear 
to be regarded by some of the chiefs of that country/' he intimates to the resi¬ 
dent that he is prepared to go much further than he had proposed, and instead 
of trusting to the moral effect of a demonstration, lie considers it “essential to 
the cause in which we have embarked, and no more than what is due to a just 
regard for our own interests, that a British force of not less than 5000 men 
should advance with the least practicable dela} : for the occupation of Shikar- 
poor, or such parts oi Scinde as may be deemed most eligible for facilitating 
our operations beyond the Indus, and for giving full effect to tlie provisions of 
the tripartite treaty/’ 

The resident, subsequent to the date of this despatch, had made a discovery 
which ought to have set the pecuniary question at rest In a letter, dated 
October 9, 1838, he says; “The question of a money payment by the Ameers of 
Scinde to Shah Slnijah-uI-Moolk, is in my humble opinion rendered very 
puzzling, by two releases written in korans, and signed and sealed by his 
majesty, which they have produced Their argument now is that they are sure 
the Governor-general of India does not intend to make them pay again for 
what they have already bought and obtained in the most binding form a 
receipt in full. I have procured copies of the releases, and will give them my 
early attention.” After this statement, he proceeds, now very unnecessarily, 
one would think, if double payment was not to be insisted on, to discuss “the 
ability of the Ameers of Hyderabad to pay/' and gives his decided opinion that 
they “ cannot be so rich as they have been reported/' In a subsequent letter, 
after he had subjected the releases to a critical examination, he writes; “ The 
one given to the late Moorad Ali Khan is drawn up with great skill and caution, 
and left the question of tribute, at least, exactly on the previous footing. That 
granted to the present Ameers is stronger; as will be observed, it contains a 
formal renunciation in behalf of the king, of finy sort of claim or pretensions in 
Scinde and Shikarpoor, and their dependencies; and promises that none shall 
be made. How this is to be got over, I do not myself see, but I submit the 
documents with every deference for the consideration and decision of the Gov¬ 
ernor-general of India/' The reply of the governor-general is curious. He 
was acting as a mediator between the Ameers and Shah Shujah, and had pledged 
himself to reduce the demands of the latter to a reasonable amount, and yet 
when releases are produced, showing that the alleged debt has been wholly 
paid and discharged, he refrains “from recording any opinion'’ relative to them, 
and writes as follows: “Admitting the documents produced to be genuine, and 
that they imply a relinquishment of all claim to tribute, they would hardly 
appear to be applicable to present circumstances, and it is not conceivable that 
hia majesty should have foregone so valuable a claim without some equivalent, 
or that some counterpart agreement should not have been taken, the noniulfil- 
rnent of the terms of which may have rendered null and void his majesty's 
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engagements. Whatever may be the real facts of the case, the question, is one a/d. ms. 
which concerns the contracting parties/ 1 He afterwards gives it as bis opinion 
“that it is not incumbent on. the British government to enter into any forma] injure 
investigation of the plea adduced by the A meers.” In other words, while pro- Amm* of 

St‘i licit? 

fessing to act as umpire between two parties, he does all he can to enforce the 
claim of the one, and refuses to look at the documents produced by the other 
to show that the claim was groundless. The whole proceeding is in fact dis¬ 
graceful. Runjeet Sing has been bribed into a treaty by the promise of a large 
sum of money; Shah Shu j ah, besides having engaged to furnish the sum, 
needs in addition to it a large sum for Ids own purposes; and the governor- 
general allows himself to become the instrument of extorting both sums from 
a third party, who is under no obligations to pay it, and whom the British 
government was specially pledged to protect against all injustice. Such being 
the manner in winch advantage was taken of the supposed weakness of the 
Ameers to extort money from them, it is easy to understand how suspicious 
they were of every proposal made to them, and how they had recourse to all 
possible forms of finesse and tergiversation, in order to evade the conclusion of 
a treaty which they regarded as equivalent to a renunciation of their inde¬ 
pendence. Ultimately, however, after their capital was threatened by the 
advance of Sir John Keane from the south, and Sir Willoughby Cotton from the 
north, they saw the necessity of yielding with as good a grace as possible, and 
signed a treaty conceding everything that had been asked of them 

The terms and the advantages secured by the treaty are thus summed up Treaty with 

v T - them. 

by the governor-general m a letter to the secret committee" 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to offer my congratulations to you upon this timely settlement of our 
relations with Seinde, by which our political and military-ascendency in that 
province is now finally declared and confirmed. The main provisions of the 
proposed engagements are that the confederacy of the Ameers is virtually dis¬ 
solved, each chief being upheld in his own possessions, and bound to refer his 
differences with the other chiefs to our arbitration ; that Seinde is placed formally 
under British protection, and brought within the circle of our Indian relations; 
that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Seinde at Tattah, or such other point 1 
westward of the Indus as the British government may determine—a sum of. 
three lacs of rupees pet annum, in aid of the cost of this force, being paid in 
equal proportions by the three Ameers, Meer Noor Mahomed Khan, Meer 
N usseer Mahomed Khan, and Mea Meer Mahomed Kb an; and that the naviga¬ 
tion of the Indus, from the sea to the most northern part of the Seinde territory, is 
rendered free of all toll These are objects of high undoubted value, and especially 
so when acquired without bloodshed, as the first advance towards that consoli¬ 
dation of our influence, and extension of the general benefits of commerce 
throughou t Afghanistan, which form the great end of our designs. It cannot 
he doubted that the complete submission of the Ameers will go far towards 
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a.ix 1S39, diffusing in nil quarters an impression of the futility of resistance to our arms. 

The command of the navigation of the Indus, up to the neighbourhood of the 
irat,-with junction of the five rivers, will, by means of steam vessels, add incalculably to 

Antcsrs of t * 

scind* the value of our frontier; and the free transit of its waters, at a time when a 
considerable demand for merchandise of many kinds will be created by the mere 
onward movement of our forces, will give a spur to enterprise by this route, 
from which it may be hoped that permanent advantages will be derived 11 
These are undoubtedly great advantages, but it is deeply to be regretted that 
when the governor-general congratulated the secret committee that they had 
been acquired "without bloodshed/' lie was not able to add that they had been 
acquired honourably, without fraud, extortion, and intimidation. 

The treaty having been signed by fclie Am eel's on the 5 th of February, 1830, 
there was no longer any occasion for the downward movement on Hyderabad, 
nor any obstruction to the advance of the Bombay force. The Bengal army 
accordingly having crossed the Indus at Bukkur, reached Shiknrpoor on tire 
20 th of February, and on the same day, the Bombay force continuing its march 
along the right bank of the Indus, arrived at Sefawan, situated on the Arrul, 
about four miles above its junction with the Indus, On the following day Sir 
Henry Fane, who had now quitted the army and was hastening down the river 
to embark for England, arrived, with his fleet of boats, at the point of junction, 
and after an interview with Sir John Keane, continued his voyage. At 
Shikarpoor the plan of giving the lead to Shah Sbujal/s force was abandoned, 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, leaving the 2d brigade behind, started at the bead 
of the other two, on the 23d, after a halt of only three days, in the direction of 
Dadur, situated N.N.W., at the entrance to the celebrated Bulan Pass, The 
real difficulties of the march had now commenced. The route la y through a 
country which was almost desert, and the effect of excessive fatigue and dele¬ 
terious forage on the carriage cattle became daily more and more manifest 
Even the road between the Indus and Shikarpoor bad been literally strewn with 
dead and dying camels. What might now be expected when, In addition to 
other physical difficulties, a want of water began to be experienced? The roads 
which had been previously cut were tolerably good, but nothing could be more 
desolate than the tracts through which they led. The soil, if such it could be 
called, was merely a hard sand impregnated with salt, which crackled beneath 
the horses feet, and where a few stunted thorny shrubs were almost the only 
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signs of vegetable life. "From Rqjhan” says Havelock, “to the town and 
mud-forts of Burshoree, extends an unbroken level of twenty-seven miles of 
sandy desert, in which there is not only neither well, spring, stream, nor puddle, 
but not a tree, and scarcely a bush, an herb, or a blade of grass.” Over this 
dead monotonous flat, where delay was impossible, the army hastened as 
rapidly as it could, and at Burshoree, where numerous wells had been pre¬ 
viously dug, obtained some refreshment, though the water still scantily supplied 
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was of very indifferent quality. Head-quarters were fixed at Bhaj on the 6th of 
March. Here, water being found in abundance, and grain in sufficient quantities 
to supply immediate wants, the remainder of the march to Dadur, where the 
Clutch Gundava desert terminates, was accomplished with comparatively little 
difficulty, though with every step in 
advance the number, boldness, and 
dexterity of the marauders seemed to 
increase. Exactly three months had 
elapsed since the army moved from 
Ferozepoor. While the Bengal army 
had been thus advancing, Sir John 
Keane was toiling up the right bank 
of the Indus, much obstructed by the 
nature of the ground, but suffering 
little from insufficient supplies, as a 
fleet of boats was accompanying him. 

On the 4th of March he reached Lack- 
liana, while his boats advanced as far 
as lioree. As part of the Bengal force 
was still stationed here, Sir John 
Keane proceeded formally to assume 
the command of the army of the Indus. 

Some new arrangeiaents were at the 
same time made. The infantry formed 
two divisions—a Bengal and a -Bom¬ 
bay, the former consisting of three 
brigades, denominated 1st, 2d. and 4th r commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton; 
and the latter, consisting of two brigades, a 1st and 2d, commanded by Major- 
general Welklure. The cavalry, formed into two brigades, designated by their 
presidencies, were commanded by Brigadiers Arnot and Scott. The command 
of the whole artillery was given to Brigadier Stevenson. 

On the 14th of March, the leading column, consisting of the horse artillery, the 
2 d light cavalry, ELM. 13th light infantry, and the 48th native infantry, started 
from Dadur, and passed onwards to penetrate into the Bolan Pass, which gives 
the only practicable entrance into Afghanistan from the south-east* It is a 
deep continuous ravine about fifty-five miles in length, intersecting the Bra- 
huiek Mountains, part of the range which, breaking off nearly at right angles 
from the Hindoo Knh, stretches, under different names, from north to south 
with little interruption, through nearly ten degrees of latitude. The pass is 
traversed by a river of the same name, the channel of which, covered with 
boulders and rounded pebbles, is the only road. On both sides, the mountains, 
which at their greatest elevation are nearly 5700 feet above the level of the 
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a d. 1839. sea, alternately close and recede, sometimes leaving gaps of considerable width, 
but more frequently approaching within 400 to 500 yards, and presenting 
Description abrupt precipices of conglomerate of a dull and uniform brown colour “as 

of the Solan ... ,, ,, 

nun. repulsive in appearance, says Outrain, " as they are barren in reality/' In 
some places the river is hemmed in between perpendicular rocks, which leave 
it a channel of sixty to eighty feet wide. This during the rainy season it com¬ 
pletely fills, so that an army caught in it would inevitably perish. Nor is this 
the only danger to be apprehended in these narrow gorges The mountaineers, 
concealing themselves within -the caves on each side, lie in wait for plunder, 
and seizing the fit opportunity, rush forth and make an easy prey of their 
helpless victims in the channel below. Such was the pass through which the 
British army was now to penetrate. To smooth the way, money had been 
distributed with a liberal hand among the mountaineers, but little confidence 
could be placed in their pacific professions, and it was at all events to be appre¬ 
hended that the Barukzye chiefs, 1 now' threatened with extinction, would, with¬ 
out waiting to be attacked, hasten to meet the invaders, when the very nature of 
the ground would almost to a certainty secure them the victory. Strange to 
wKfqitj “y* though marauders were numerous, no hostile force-appeared, and the army, 
M 1 rai.i,Mi by which bad entered the pass on the 16th of March, finally emerged on the 24th 
army. into the valley of Shawl, without an encounter. Three days afterwards it 
encamped in the immediate vicinity of Kwettab or Quettab, the capital of the 
district, and one of the dependencies of Mehrab Khan, the Beloocliee ruler of 
the province of Kilobit. His alleged failure to fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
made with him by Sir Alexander Burnes afterwards brought down the ven¬ 
geance of the British government upon him, and cost him his life; but it is 
difficult to believe that if lie had been as treacherous and hostile as he was said 
to be, he would not have manifested it when he might have caught our army 
among the entanglements of the Bolan Pass. 

““ Sir Willoughby Cotton, now under the command of Sir John Keane, had 

been ordered to halt at Quettah. This seems a simple operation, but was, under 
the circumstances, one of serious diiticulty. Ou leaving Dadur, liis supplies 
were adequate to not more than a month’s consumption Half of that period 
had already elapsed, and the calculation now was, that were the march continu¬ 
ous and unopposed, only a few days’ supplies would remain in stoi-e when Oan- 
daliar should be reached. How much then must the threatened starvation be 
increased by the halt which had been ordered? Tinder these circumstances 
the only expedient that could be devised was to diminish consumption. 
"Accordingly,” says Havelock, “from the 28th of March, the loaf of the 
European soldiers was diminished in weight, the native troops received only 
half, instead of a full seer of ottah per diem, 3 and the camp-followers, who bad 


1 For illustration of a Bariikssye,, see p. 372 
1 lie seer weighs 2 lbs,; oitah is wiieaten flerar prepared in a particular way. 
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hitherto found it difficult to subsist on half a seer, were of necessity reduced to a d. im. 
the famine allowance of a quarter of a seer." Some prospect of relief was 
obtained from the treaty which Sir Alexander Bumes had just concluded with Threatened 
the Khan of Khekt, who, in return for a guarantee of his real independence by 
the British government, had agreed to yield a nominal allegiance to Shah 
Shujah, and to furnish supplies of grain and camels. These supplies were never 
given, and there was reason to suspect that the khan was craftily endeavouring 
to keep the peace with both sides, until he could see clearly which of the two 
was to win. At the same time he made no secret of his opinion. Shah 
Shujah " ought/’ he said, "to have trusted to the Afghans to restore him; 
whereas he is essaying to deluge the land with Hindoostanees, an insult which 


his own people will never forgive him. This wall never do. \ou English may Mutual di* 

' . 1 ' 1 , _ & J like of Shall 

keep him by mam force for a time on the musnud, but as soon as you leave the Bhujahand 
kingdom, your Shah Shujah will be driven beyond its frontier. He will never tho vfgl,ins 
be able to resist the storm of national and religious animosity which is already 
raised against him in the breasts of the Afghans.” It is rather curious that 
while Mehrab Khan, who was doubtless well informed on the subject, was thus 
declaring the unpopularity of the sovereign who was about to be imposed on 
Afghanistan, he was himself giving utterance to language which proves that 
the hatred was mutual Mr. Maenaghfcen. in a letter to the governor-general, 
speaking of Shah Shujah, says, "His opinion of the Afghans as a nation is, I 
regret to say, very low. He declares that they are a pack of dogs, one and all, 

^and as for the Barukzyes, it is utterly impossible that he can ever place the 
slightest confidence in any one of that accursed race. We must try and bring 
him gradually round to entertain a more favourable opinion of his subjects.” 

There was thus a double hatred to be overcome. Where, then, was the attach¬ 
ment so loudly boasted in the Simla manifesto, and in which even yet both the 
governor-general and the envoy professed to have implicit faith ? 

You in. 
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a d. is3». Sir John Keane, made aware of the necessity of an immediate advance, was 
hastening forward with an escort to take the personal command, and fixed his 
Question of head-quarters at Quettak on the 6th of April. The new arrangement, pre- 
lirAfehTn viously made, now took effect, and the two divisions of the army of the Indus, 
wiwdition. ^ B en g a i ant i the Bombay, were placed under the immediate command 
respectively hf Sir Willoughby Cotton and General Wellshira The latter 
appointment produced some dissatisfaction. General Nott, who was an older 
major-general than General Wellshire, thought that he himself, as well as the 
Company’s service, was slighted by the preference given to his junior, appar¬ 
ently, as he alleged, for no better reason thau because he was a queen's officer, 
and remonstrated in as strong terms as the etiquette of the service would allow. 
It was in vain. The commander-in-chief adhered to his arrangement, and 
Nott. after he had even gone the length of tendering his resignation, quitted 
the divisional command which he had held under Sir Willoughby Cotton, to 
resume the command of the 2d Bengal brigade, with the additional mortifica¬ 
tion of knowing that it was to be left behind in garrison at Quettah, and con¬ 
sequently precluded from an active share in the coming struggle. 

Bait«t As the halt at Quettah bad consumed eleven days, no time was to be lost, 

Qu^tuii. ^] 1C army again started the -very next morning after Sir John Keane’s 

arrival. It was now generally reported that the Candahar chiefs, after long 
and unaccountable delays, were at last mustering for the encounter. The very 
locality was named—the Kojuk Pass, almost as difficult as that of the Bolan. 
Tt proved a false alarm; and the next rumour was that Kohan Dil Klian, 
the principal chief of Candahar, while reserving the main body of his troops 
for the defence of his capital, had detached a large body of men, under two 
chiefs, on a secret expedition. One of the chiefs said to have been thus detached 
was Hajee Khan Kakur, and certainly, in so far as he. was concerned, the rumour 
was soon falsified, for early on the morning of the 20th April that chief entered 
the British camp, at the head of about a hundred horsemen, and tendered his 
submission to the Shah. This was only one of a series of treacheries of which 
he bad been guilty, and his new friends were destined to learn that it was not 
his hist, liis present defection, however, which it appears had been purchased 
by a bribe of 10,000 rupees (£1000), was important, and produced so much 
consternation among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew not how many others 
might have sold, or were prepared to sell themselves, that they abandoned 
Ofumpation all idea of defence* and prepared for flight. As soon as this was understood, 
.uftndiihar. w ho had been lagging in the rear* was again placed with his 

contingent in the van, and was thus enabled, in name at least* to reach Candahar 
at the head of his own troops. He made his entrance on the 25th of April, not 
only unopposed, but with some appearance of welcome, the sincerity of which, 
however, was very problematical It is said indeed not to have been volun¬ 
teered, but bought by a lavish distribution of money from the Calcutta treasury. 
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This was a resource in which the envoy appears to have had unbounded confid¬ 
ence, but Havelock doubtless takes a wiser view when, contrasting the results 
of success obtained by arms and by mercenary means, lie says that “one hour” 
of the former “outweighs the results of months of intrigue and negotiation,and 
that “the clash of steel for a few short moments will ever gain for the British, 
in the diffusion throughout Asia of an opinion of their strength, a greater 
advantage than all the gold in their coffers can purchase.” The Opposite views 
thus taken may account for the very different impressions produced by the 
Shah's reception. The envoy’s account is, “We have, I think, been most 
fortunate every way. The Shah made a grand public entry into tbe city this 
morning, and was received with feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” 



Entrance to the Ko.u k Pass from Paniali.—From Atkinson's Sketches In AfghanfaUu. 


Havelock speaking, not of tlie entrance into Candahar, but of a grand ceremony 
of public recognition which took place on the 8th of May, in the plains lying 
immediately to the north of it, says: “Unless I have been deceived, all the 
national enthusiasm o i the scene was entirely confined to his majesty's imme¬ 
diate retainers; the people of Candahar are said to have viewed the whole affair 
with the most mortifying indifference. Few of them quitted the city to be 
present in the plains, and it was remarked with justice that the passage in the 
diplomatic programme) which prescribed a place behind the throne for * the 
populace, restrained by the Shah’s troops/ was very superfluous.” Subsequent 
events go far to prove that Havelock's impression is the more correct, but it is 
fair to add that he was not personally present, and that many of those who 
were present participated in the envoy's delusion. 

On the 4th of May, by the arrival of the Bombay division, the whole forces 
of the army of the Indus, with the exception of those left bellind in garrison or 
for observation at Bukkur, Shikarpoor, Dadur, Sukkar, and Quettah, were 
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encamped under the avails of Candaliar. The pleasantness of relaxing after 
the fatigues of a most difficult and disastrous march, and the round of cere¬ 
monies and parades kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah Shujali to feel him- 
self** as he expressed it, “to be a king indeed/' appear for a time to have banished 
all thought of military operations, and not till the 12th of May, more than a 
fortnight after the arrival at Candahar, was it deemed necessary to look after 
its fugitive Barukzye chiefs, Brigadier Sale was then despatched in pursuit, 
at the head of a large body of troops composed mainly of the Shah's contingent, 
with a sprinkling of Europeans* It was obviously too late, and the only result 
was to learn that had more despatch been used it would have been crowned 
with success, since the chiefs with their families had been detained eight days 
on the left bank of the Helrmmd, unable to cross it, and in daily tear of being, 
overtaken. Sale returned from his fruitless expedition on the 28th, the same 
duv on which a striking exemplification was given of the lawless state of the 
country and the sanguinary spirit of its people. Several parties of officer had 
gone out to enjoy a day's fishing in the Urghundab. All of them breaking up 
in good time returned in safety, except Lieutenants Invemrity and Wilmer, who 
lingered on the bank till after sunset. The appearance of armed men, sup¬ 
posed to belong to predatory gangs in the vicinity, ought to have put them 
on their guard, but with singular imprudence they had sent off their horses 
with their servants, and were not even armed. Proceeding home in the clear 
moon-light. Lieutenant Invemrity, who was considerably in advance of Li* 
companion, was suddenly assailed in a defile by armed men, cut down and sav¬ 
agely mutilated Lieutenant Wilmer, totally unconscious of what had happened, 
had no sooner readied the scene of the atrocitj 7 , than lie was in like manner 
attacked, but happily by parrying the first blows with his walking-stick was 
able to Hue and reach a detachment of the Shah's infantry. An armed party 
sent to the spot found Lieutenant Inveraritv still alive, but so dreadfully 
mangled that he almost immediately expired, Shah Shujali, on being informed 
of the atrocity, strongly expressed his abhorrence of it, and his determination to 
search out and punish the perpetrators; at the same time, blaming the im¬ 
prudence which gave them the opportunity of committing it, he showed wliat 
he thought of his new subjects by repeatedly exclaiming to the English 
officers around him, “O! gentlemen, you must be more cautious here: remem¬ 
ber you are not now in HindoOstain/' 

On the -7th of June, the day on which Runjeet Bing breathed his last, the 
army moved from Candahar, leaving garrisons there and at Girishk, a fort 
immediately beyond the Heknund, which Brigadier Bale had captured on his 
expedition. The guns and mortars of the siege train, after being dragged with 
almost incredible difficulty through the Bolau and Kojuk passes, were also left 
behind. As yet there had been no occasion to use them, and it seems to have 
been lienee inferred that they might in future be dispensed with. This was 
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rather an extraordinary inference, seeing that the fortress of Ghuznee, deemed a d. 
by the Afghans to be impregnable* lay in the very line of march, and must be 
captured previous to the advance on Cahoot It was hoped, however, that it 
would be abandoned like Candahar, or that its defences would prove far weaker Ghimiee. 
than Afghan exaggeration represented. When it was reached, on the 21st of 
July, the appearance and the means of resistance were at once seen to be for¬ 
midable. Ghuznee Stood at the extremity of a range of hills which, sloping 
upwards, seemed to form the background to its fortifications. These cannot be 
better' described than in the words of Captain Thomson, the chief engineer; — 
“When we came before it, on the morning of the 21st of July, we were very 
much surprised to find a high rampart in good repair, built on a scarped mound 
about thirty-five feet high, flanked by numerous towers, and surrounded by a 



Tosjii ur JiuxjELi Butt;, lit (jkuenUium — From Sketch^ in t]« - Punjab by a CtuJy. 


faisse braie and a wet ditch. The irregular figure of the enceinte gave a good itafomiid- 
flanking fire, whilst the height of the citadel covered the interior from the com- m™, 
man ding fire of the hills to the north, rendering it nugatory. In addition to this, 
the towers at the angles had been enlarged; screen walls had been built before 
the gates; the ditch cleared out and filled with water (stated to be unfordable), 
and an outwork built on the right bank of the river so as to command the bed of 
it/ 1 A nearer view having been obtained by clearing out some gardens in front, 
which the enemy had occupied, be observes, “This was not at all satisfactory; 
the works were evidently much stronger than we had been led to anticipate, 
and such as our army could not venture to attack in a regular manner with the 
means at our disposal We had no battering train , and to attack Ghuznee 
in form a larger train would be required than the enemy ever possessed. 

The great height of the parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with the 
wet ditch, were insurmountable obstacles to an. attack merely by mining or 
escalading/* 
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a.d. i m. The British army, brought thus recklessly in front of a fortress of a for¬ 

midable* character, and to the strength of whidi, according to Sir John Keanes 
Aittntf&tt official account, the Afghans had for the last thirty years been yearly adding, 
miGhvmiee had evidently a very gloomy prospect before it. Without regular means of 
r rjrt.it irking the place, it must yet either capture it or commence a disastrous 
retreat- The garrison was 3500 strong, a large reinforcement from Cabool was 
expected, and the Ghiljies, through whose rugged territory 7 studded with 
mountain forts, the retreat must have been conducted- were, so far from cordi¬ 
ally welcoming Sliah Shujah, disposed, like not a few of their countrymen, to 
take the first opportunity of convincing the invaders how much both he and 
they were detested by them. Most fortunately the engineers, on closely exam¬ 
ining the works, in order to ascertain whether some irregular mode of attack 
might not be adopted, discovered what seemed to be a tangible point in the 
Cabool gateway 7 - “The road up to the gate was clear; the bridge over the ditch 
was unbroken; there were good positions for the artillery within 350 yards of 
the walls on both sides of the road, and we had information that the gateway 
was not built up, a reinforcement from Cabool being expected.” What a num¬ 
ber of coincidences which the besiegers could not have anticipated, and the 
existence of which must be attributed solely to their goad fortune—a clear road, 
an unbroken bridge, and out of many gates a single one not built up! On 
tliis discovery, the engineers reported to the commander-in-chief 41 that if he 
decided on the immediate attack of Ghuznee, the only feasible mode of attack, 
and the only one which held out a prospect of success, was a dash at the Cabool 
gateway, blowing the gate open by bags of powder*" Sir John Keane, thus 
instructed, could not hesitate- He had in tact brought his army into a position 
where there was no choice, and in resolving to burst open the gate, he did not 
so much exercise his judgment as yield to necessity, 
n^iuttioii The resolution being formed, no time was lost in making the necessary 
preparations. As the Cabool gate was on the north-east side of tile fort, the 
troops moved in two columns, and took up a position so us to command both 
the gate and the road to Cabool The latter object had become important in 
consequence of a confident statement that Dost Mahomed in person was march¬ 
ing at the head of a considerable force to attempt the relief of Ghuznee, The 
orders for the attack were issued on the 22d of July, and were mainly 7 as follows; 
“At twelve o'clock p.m., the artillery will commence moving toward the fort, 
and the batteries will follow each other in succession, at the discretion of the 
brigadier commanding- The guns must be placed in the most favourable posi¬ 
tions, with the right above the village on the hill north-east of the fortress, and 
their left amongst the gardens on the Cabool road They 7 must all be in posi¬ 
tion before day 7 light/' “The storming party will be under command of Briga¬ 
dier Sale, C.B., and will be composed as follows—viz. the advance to consist of 
the light companies of H.M.'s 2d and 17th regiments; of the (47th) European 
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regiment, and of a flank company 13tli light infantry, under the command of a.o. is*:.. 
Lieutenant-colonel Bennie, C.B." “The main column will consist of H.M.'s 2d 
regiment of foot; of the (17th) European regiment, with the remainder of H.M.’s 
13th light infantry formed as skirmishers on the flanks; the latter will push resoivci on. 
into the fort with the rear of the main column. H.M.'s 17th regiment will he 
formed in support, and will follow the storming party into the works. “The 
whole must quit their respective encampments in columns of companies at quarter 
distance, right in front, so as to insure their arrival at the place appointed for 
the rendezvous by two o’clock A M.” “At half-past twelve o’clock the companies 
of the 13th light infantry, intended to act as skirmishers, will move up to cover 
in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep down any fire on the party of 
engineers who proceed to blow it open; this last party will move up to the 
gateway before daybreak, followed slowly, and at some distance, by the assault¬ 
ing column. On the chief engineer finding the opening practicable he will 
have the advance sounded for the column to push on; when the head of the 
column has passed the gateway, a signal .must be made for the artillery to 
turn their fire from the walls of the town on the citadel.” "At twelve o’clock 
p.ir., three companies of native infantry (48th) will quit camp, and move round 
the gardens on the south of the town, where they will establish themselves, 
and about three A M. open a fire upon the place for the purpose of distracting 
the attention of the garrison.” The infantry of the division, not warned for 
duty, was to be formed as a reserve. These orders, which were to be con¬ 
sidered strictly “confidential for this night," were to be communicated to the 
troops only in such portions “as might he absolutely necessary to secure com¬ 
pliance with their various provisions." 

The explosion party, on whom, in the first instance, everything depended, 
consisted of Captain Peat of the Bombay, and Lieutenants Burand and Maeleod 
of the Bengal many, three sergeants and eighteen sappers, carrying 300 lbs. of 
powder in twelve sand-hags, with a hose seventy-two feet long. Headed by 
Lieutenant Durand the party moved steadily on, laid the hose, fired the train, 
and in less than two minutes gained tolerable cover. The explosion did its 
work effectually, and Bennie, at the head of his stormers, pushed forward to 
the gap which it had made. As the garrison, having no idea of the kind of 
attack intended, were taken completely by surprise, access was gained without 
much difficulty, and announced to the camp without by three loud cheers. 

While Sale was hastening up with the main column he was arrested by the 
information of one of the officers of engineers, who, confused and shattered by 
the explosion, against which, in his eagerness to witness the effect, he had not 
sufficiently sheltered himself, told him that the falling masses of stone and 
timber had so choked up the gateway that the storming party had been unable 
to enter. Crediting this information the brigadier sounded the retreat, and a 
halt took place which well nigh proved fatal. The garrison, when once aware 
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a,o. ism of the real point of attack, rushed clown to the gate, and Dennie and his party 
must soon have been overpowered had not the bugle, still sounding the advance, 
reisoiKii and the statement of another engineer convinced Sale that his first informant 
of mgiXiLr was mistaken. “Forward! ’ therefore, was the order again given, and a 
desperate struggle took place among Hie ruins of the gateway. Sale himself 
made an almost miraculous escape, which we must permit Havelock to narrate. 
“One of their number (the garrison) rushing over the fallen timbers, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shansheer (sabre). 
The Afghan repeated his blow as his opponent was falling; but the pummel, 
not the edge of his sword this time took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and Afghan rolled 
together among the fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of the 



Gutrz^EE.—From “Wingate* Slonuing of Ghuit&eo and K tie hit 


brigadier was to master the weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but 
one of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew 
his wounded hand and adroitly replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to 
keep fast the hilt of his shcmsheer . But he had an active and powerful oppon¬ 
ent, and was himself feint from the loss of blood Captain Kershaw of the 13th ? 
-aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened, in the meMe, to approach the 
scene of conflict; the wounded leader recognized him and called to him for aid. 
Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of the Afghan; but still the 
desperado continued to straggle with frantic violence. , At length, in the fierce 
grapple, the brigadier for a moment got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with his right a cut from his own 
sabre which cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The Mahometan 
shouted Ne Ullah! (0 God!) and never moved or spoke again.'’ 

As soon as an entrance was secured there could be no doubt as to the ulti¬ 
mate capture, but the fight was manfully maintained by the Afghans till 
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more than 500 of their number had fallen sword in hand. Many more were a.d. im 
out down without the walls in attempting to escape, Among the 1600 prisoners 
taken, was the governor Hyder Khan, a brother of Dost Mahomed. In the 
hope of a protracted defence the place had heen provided with immense stores 
of grain and Hour, These, together with a large number of horses and arms, 
and a considerable sum in money, formed a very valuable booty. 

The capture of Ghuznee, though good fortune had certainly a large share in humane 

1 . 4 \ ® & J b _ conduct of 

achieving it, was most honourable to the British arms, not only on account ot the eapu>r* 
the valour and prowess displayed, but also of the moderation with which victory ° f Qh ' unCi 
was used. Quarter was never asked in vain, and not a single female was out¬ 
raged This fact, so rare under similar circumstances, well deserves special 
record, both for its own sake, and for the important lesson which it teaches. 

No spirit rations had been served out to the sold id’s during the preceding fort¬ 
night. On this Havelock remarks: “No candid man of any military experi¬ 
ence will deny that the character of the scene in the fortress and the citadel 
would have been far different, if individual soldiers had entered the town 
primed with arrack, or if spirituous liquors had been discovered in the Afghan 
depfits.” In proportion to the exultation of the British was the consternation 
produced among the followers of Dost Mahomed. His son Afzul Khan, who 
had been hovering in the vicinity with a large force, with which he hoped to 
fall upon the besiegers when baffled, dispirited, and exhausted by a protracted 
defence, took flight the moment he heard that Ghuznee had fallen, leaving Iris 
elephants and camp equipage behind him. His father was so enraged that he t 

refused to receive him, and loudly professed his determination to maintain the 
struggle to the last. In this, however, he was not serious. His desperate 
position was manifest. In the early part of the campaign, supposing that the 
main attack would be made in concert with the Sikhs by the Kbyber Pass, lie 
had despatched his favourite son Akbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and had been obliged to recall him when made aware of the 
real quarter from which the greatest danger was to be apprehended. The 
Kbyber Pass thus left unguarded made it comparatively easy for Colonel Wade 
to advance through it, with the force of which Prince Timour, Sliah Shujah's 
son, was nominal commander. Cabopl was thus about to be attacked from two 
opposite directions, and it was vain to hope that any effectual resistance could 
be offered. Negotiation therefore seemed to be his only resource, and his 
brother Jubbar Khan, after the sanction of a council of war had been obtained, 
was despatched to the British camp for the purpose of ascertaining the kind of 
terms that might be expected. His own proposal was to acknowledge Shah 
Shujah as his sovereign, provided he himself were guaranteed in the hereditary 
office of wuzeer or prime minister. This proposal seemed too extravagant to 
be listened to for a moment, and the only thing offered was what was called an 
honourable asylum within the British territories, on condition of immediate 
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surrender. When the views of the parties were so diametrically opposed, it 
was useless to keep up the appearance of negotiation, and Jubbar Khan took 
his departure. 

Dost Mahomed began now to exhibit the energy of despair, and marched 
out at the head of his troops with a determination to give battle. It soon 
became apparent that be would be left entirely without the means. To what¬ 
ever side he looked he saw only signs of lukewarmness and treachery. Entreaty, 
remonstrance* and- reproof were equally in vain, and Ins ranks thinned so 
rapidly that only a handful of followers worthy of confidence remained. He 
therefore made a merit of necessity, and giving a formal discharge to all whom 
he knew to he longing for it, he followed the example of Iris Candahar brothers, 
and fled westward on the 2d of August in the direction of Barman On the 
following day the British army, now advancing from Ghuznee, were made 
acquainted with this important fact, and in order not to repeat the blander by 
which the Candahar chiefs had been permitted to escape, it was resolved that 
no time should be lost in commencing the pursuit. The task was undertaken 
by Captain Outran*, then acting as aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. 
It could not have been in better hands, but very unwisely Hajee Khan Kakur, 
who was already suspected of being as treacherous to his new as he had been 
to his old friends, was associated with him, and having the command of the 
principal part of the troops employed, was able to throw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the pursuit again proved fruitless. The army meanwhile con¬ 
tinued its march without interruption, and on the 7th of August Shall Shujab, 
mounted on a handsome and richly decorated Caboolee charger, and wearing a 
dress which glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a triumphant, 
entry into his capital “An ocean of heads,” says Havelock, “was spread out 
in every direction/* and though there were no noisy acclamations, “the expres¬ 
sion of countenances indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things.'* After making his way with difficulty through the dense 
files of people which choked the narrow streets, and reaching the Bala Hissar or 
palace, the Shah hastened up the great staircase, and ran with childish delight 
from apartment to apartment. The great object of his ambition had been at 
last secured. After thirty years of exile he was once more seated on the 
throne. 

The governor-general, replying to the despatch in which Sir John Iveane 
described the Shah's entry into Cahool, expressed his high gratification. “It is 
to be hoped/ 1 he said, “that the measure which has been accomplished of restor¬ 
ing this prince to the throne of his ancestors, will be productive of peace and 
prosperity over the country in which he rules, and will confirm the just influ¬ 
ence of the British government in the regions of Central Asia.” On this view 
further interference was unnecessary, and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, bv withdrawing the British troops. TJnfor- 
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tmiately, the Shah's alleged popularity had proved delusive, and could no a d, im, 
longer be regarded by the most sanguine as sufficient to insure the stability of 
the new order of things. While hedged round by British bayonets the restored a British 
throne might be safe* but were this security withdrawn it would foil as 
suddenly as it had been reared. In short, it was no longer possible to dispute 1 ilxH ' L 
the accuracy of the prediction attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that when 
Cabool was reached the most difficult part of the task which the British 
government had undertaken would only begin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Partial withdrawal of British troops from Afghanistan—Capture of Khel&t—Surrender of Dost Mahomed 
-—Commencing disturbances—Outbreak at Cabool — Gross mismanagement — Disasters. 





HAH SHUJAH, though he must have had many misgivings as Shaustm- 
to the future, professed to believe that the work of restoring bo Queen 
him to the throne was accomplished, and therefore deemed it XllU}ri,i ' 
|| becoming to employ some method by which he could at once 
commemorate the event, and testify his gratitude to those by 
whose instrumentality it had been achieved. He accordingly addressed a 
letter to her majesty which, after mentioning how he had, 11 by the favour of 
God and the exceeding kindness of the British government,” ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, continued thus:— f T have been for some time consider¬ 
ing by what means I could reward the gentlemen and troops who accompanied 
me, for all the troubles and dangers they have undergone for my sake. I have 
now fully resolved upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire (Nishan-Door-Dooran), to be divided into three classes.” 

The first class he wished to confer on the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the envoy, Sir Alexander Burnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two 
classes were to be conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, detenu ined to have a medal struck, 41 commemorative of 
the battle of Ghuznee/ and to confer it “on every officer and soldier present. 


on that glorious occasion;’ “I have the fullest confidence,” he concluded, <J in 
the kind consideration for my wishes, which is felt by my royal sister ; and 1 
feel assured that she will be graciously pleased to permit the gentlemen and 
soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration which I shall confer upon 
them, so that a memorial of me may be preserved, and that the fame of the 
glorious exploits achieved in this quarter may resound throughout the whole 
world ; 1 
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A.aim While Shall Shujah was thus assuming the airs of a mighty potentate, and 
~~ giving the name of empire to the comparatively limited portion of Afghanistan 

Withdrawal which nominally acknowledged his authority, his British allies were anxiously 
considering how far it might be possible to withdraw their troops and leave 

Afchmistfm t | e p en( j ou Pis own resources. The hope held out by the Simla manifesto, 

that his own subjects and adherents would so rally around him as to render 
foreign aid unnecessary had been disappointed, but it was still thought that 
a single brigade* consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice. By this 
means the two capitals of Cabool and Candahar, and the important posts of 
Ghuznee, Quettah, and Jelalabad might be effectually secured, and the rest of 
the British army permitted to withdraw, the Bengal division by the Khyber, 
and the Bombay division by the Bolan Pass, It soon appeared that the force 
thus proposed to be left would be inadequate. Dost Mahomed, instead of 

continuing his flight, had found an asylum in the north, and was reported to 
be levying troops for the purpose of resuming the contest; the Ghilji.es and 
several other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility; Shall 
Kamrau, at Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had recently been procured 
for him mainly through British interference, was engaged with liis unprincipled 
minister, Yar Mahomed, in intriguing with Persia; and Russia, so far from 
abandoning the aggressive schemes which she had verbally repudiated, seemed 
bent on giving practical effect to them by an expedition against the Khan of 
Khiva. All these things considered, it was resolved that instead of a single 
brigade; nearly the whole of the Bengal division of the army should continue 
in Afghanistan. 

Expedition The Bombay division of the army, commanded as before by General 

Khuut. Wellshire, commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 1839. 
Its movements were not intended to be wholly peaceful, for instruction had 
been given to pay a hostile visit by the way to Ivhelat, and punish Mehrab 
Khan for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to furnish the 
British army with supplies, aud suppress the marauding parties which harassed 
it on its march. These obligations he had not performed, hut he had endea¬ 
voured to justify himself by pleading that the state of the country rendered 
the performance of them impossible. The excuse was certainly not without 
foundation, and might perhaps have been accepted as sufficient, had it not 
been deemed necessary to inlliet punishment by way of example. In the pro¬ 
ceedings against Mehrab Khan there was therefore more severity than 
justice. A victim was wanted, and it was Mehrab Khan's fate to furnish it. 
Accordingly, on arriving at Quettah, General Wellshire, directing the mam 
body of his troops to continue their inarch by the Bolan Pass, proceeded, on the 
4th of November, at the head of a detachment, mustering in all about 1000 
bayonets, together with six light field-pieces, the engineer corps, and 150 
irregular horse, and arrived on the 18th before Khelat, situated about eighty- 
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five miles to the S.S.W. It was a place of sufficient importance to be regarded aj>. im. 
as the capital of Beloocbistan, and in addition to the natural defence of a com¬ 
manding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, was well fortified and 
strongly garrisoned. General Wellskire indeed admits that, as in the case of 
Ghuznee, its strength had been underrated 

As Mehrab Khan, when first threatened, had been profuse in apologies and capture of 

- Klitrlat. 

professions of friendship, it had been rather hastily concluded that he would 
prefer submission to the risks of resistance. It now appeared that he was 
actuated by a very different spirit. When the invading force was within two 
marches of Ins capital, a letter was received from him, which left no doubt as 
to his determination to resist It spoke, indeed, of negotiation as still pending, 
and directed a halt of the British troops, that an opportunity might be given of 
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completing it, but at the same time breathed defiance, by threatening them with 
the consequences should they presume to advance another stage. To show 
that this was no idle threat a body of Beloochee horse made their appearance 
shortly after the British had resumed their march, and without asking or wait¬ 
ing for explanation, galloped up to the head of the advancing column and 
discharged their matchlocks. When a nearer approach brought Khelat itself 
in sight, its adjoining heights were crowned with masses of soldiers, who 
apparently disdaining the protection which the walls would have given them, 
seemed preparing to try their strength in the open field. If they had any such 
intention it was soon abandoned A few discharges of artillery compelled them 
to a precipitate flight, and allowed a small body of troops, who were rapidly 
advancing to storm the heights, to take possession of them without a struggle. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater importance. The 
place had only two gates. One of these was seized before the fugitives, who 
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a,d.m were entering it in confusion, had time to close it, and the other, after a few 
rounds of shot was so far demolished that a party, stationed for the purpose, 

captor rushed in and made good their footing within it. The garrison, thus cut off 
from all means of escape, retired into the citadel, and fighting with the energy 
of despair, \succeeded for a time in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. 
Orders had therefore been given to blow open the gates hy bags of gunpowder, 
but before they could be executed the* artillery, placed on a commanding height 
and served with admirable precision, rendered them unnecessary, and the 
capture was completed. Among the slain, estimated at 400, was Mehrab Khan 
himself; the prisoners amounted nearly to 2000. The British loss was only 37 
killed and 107 wounded. 

Army of ©*> Though the Bombay division had, as already mentioned, commenced its 

Afghanistan, march homewards on the 18th of September, the final arrangements with regard 
to the occupation of Afghanistan had not been announced At length, how¬ 
ever, on the: 2d of October, it was intimated by a general order that “ the whole 
of the 1st (Bengal) division of infantry, the 2d (Bengal) cavalry, and No. 6 
light field battery, with a detachment of thirty sappers, were to remain 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton.” The remainder of the troops 
were to move toward Hindoost&n on a day to be afterwards fixed. By a 
subsequent order, issued on the 9th of October, the posts of the different 
portions of the array of occupation were definitely fixed as follows:—“ Her 
Majesty's 13th light infantry, three guns of No. 6 light field battery, and 
the 35th native infantry to remain in Cahoot and to be accommodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 48th native infantry the 4 th brigade and detachment of 
sappers and miners, with a ressalah of Skinner's horse, to be stationed at 
Jelalabad. Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the 16th native infantry, a ressalah 
of Skinner s horse, and such details of his majesty Shah Shujah a as are avail* 
able. The whole to be under the command of Major Maclaven. Candahar will 
have for its garrison the 42d and 43d native infantry, 4th company, 2d 
battalion artillery, a ressalah of the 4th local horse, and such details of his 
majesty Shah SbujaVs troops as may be available. Major-general Nott will 
command,” 

si^hshujah The arrangements for the occupation of the country having thus been com- 

jXktnd! pleted, the troops not deemed necessary started for India on the loth of October, 
accompanied by Sir John Keane, and commenced their march in the direction 
of the Khyber Pass. Shah Shujah himself also abandoned his capital to escape 
the rigours of the approaching winter, by removing his court temporarily to 
Jelalabad, which possesses a much milder climate than CabooL Ihe envoy, 
as a matter of course, accompanied him, but Sir Alexander Bumes remained 
behind to act as his substitute. The native administration was left in less 
worthy hands, and the leading officials, both at Cabool and Candahar, instead 
of reconciling the people to the new order of things, only exasperated them by 
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extortion and general mismanagement. The interference of the British, a.v. 1330 , 
restricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally inadequate to remedy the evils 
thus produced, the only effect often being to bring the two authorities into c^gratiiiA- 
collision, and expose them to a common hatred and contempt. Meanwhile, the 
military successes were duly acknowledged at home. The army received the ^ 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, the governor-general raised a step in the 
peerage, became Earl of Auckland, the commander-in-chief Baron Keane of 
Ghuznee, the envoy a baronet, Colonel Wade a knight, and various other dis¬ 
tinctions and promotions were distributed with a liberal hand. Notwithstand¬ 
ing many warnings to the contrary, the general belief at this time undoubtedly 
was that the principal object of the Afghan expedition had been triumphantly 
accomplished, and that the effect would be to give Great Britain a decided and 
permanent ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus, 

While this flattering prospect was sanguinely entertained at home, new 
causes of apprehension had arisen. The death of Runjeet Sing had endangered ^ainrna, 
our friendly relations with the Sikhs. Not only had the obligations imposed 
on them by the tripartite treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally held by Runjeet Sings imbecile son Kuruk Sing, and really admin¬ 
istered by his turbulent grandson Nao Nekal Sing, was suspected of fomenting 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and actually intriguing for the restoration of the 
Bamkzyes, The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not yet 
been ascertained, and Burnes, installed at Cab oof was writing letters, in one 
of which he says, “We have brought upon ourselves some additional half million 
of annual expenditure, and ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those 
of Russia will touch—that is, the states dependent on either of us will—and 
that is the same thing” The envoy participating in these alarms, did not 
hesitate to declare that unless Lord Auckland act with vigour and prompti¬ 
tude to secure and open our rear, we shah soon be between two fires, if not 
under them. France and Russia are advancing with only the- remote contin¬ 
gency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst our inactivity will 
probably he the cause of our ruin. France gratuitously supplies Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be at war with us. I 
cannot, though I have repeatedly and earnestly pressed my request. 

In explanation of the envoy's complaint, it is necessary to mention that lie 
had begun to dream of playing what he called a grea t game in Central Asia, centralism 
anti had failed in obtaining the governor-generals countenance to it. rie 
would have rushed into a war with the Sikhs for the purpose of compelling 
them to give a free passage at all times to the British troops across their 
frontiers* Suck a passage, he alleged, was absolutely necessary in order to 
keep open the communications with India and Hindoostair Not satisfied with 
thus “macadamizing” the Punjab, he would have punished Shah Kaniran and 
Yar Mahomed at Herat, by wresting that territory from them, and making a 
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present of it to Shah Shujah. Another part of bis plan would have been to 
despatch a force to Bokhara, whose barbarous khan had commenced that series 
of outrages which lie crowned at last by the atrocious murder of Stoddart and 
Conolly. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to compel the 
release of Stoddart, who was then, by a gross violation of the law of nations, 
pining in a loathsome dungeon, but secure the .important political object of 
severing the connection which had recently been formed between the khan and 
Dost Mahomed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an asylum 
from the former, and been received with open arms, and there was therefore 
ground to apprehend that an effort would be made at the head of a formidable 
army to re-establish the Bafukzye ascendency in Afghanistan. The envoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition to Bokhara as 
“conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year/' He 
expected, m the result, to compel “the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition/' The execution of this wild scheme, never seriously entertained 
except by the envoy himself, was soon seen to be unnecessary, in so far at 
least as it was designed to destroy the influence of Dost Mahomed with the 
Khan of Bokhara The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own accord, 
an open rupture ensued, and Dost Mahomed, after being subjected to indignity 
as a prisoner, was glad to make his escape into the territory of the Wullee of 
K bool com, under whose protection his own family were then residing, and by 
whose aid he hoped to gain over several Usbek chiefs to his interest. 

Shall Shujah and his court, as soon as the winter was past, prepared to 
return to Cabool, and took their departure from Jelftlabad in the latter part of 
April, 1840. The state of the country continued to be very unsatisfactory', and 
the envoy, unable any longer to shut his eyes to the fact, was obliged to con¬ 
fess that on looking at the future he anticipated “anything but a bed of roses/' 
Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, made his escape into the territories of the 
Wullee of Khooloom, and was thus in dangerous proximity to the Afghan 
frontiers on the north-west. It had been expected, indeed, that an event which 
had recently occurred would make him hesitate before, recommencing hostilities. 
Before his arrival at Khooloom, his family, previously resident there under the 
charge of libs brother Jubbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been brought 
by the latter to the outpost at Bamian, and placed under British protection, or 
in other words surrendered as prisoners, without any other stipulation in their 
favour than that of honourable treatment. Under these circumstances Dost 
Mahomed was somewhat in the position of a party who had given hostages for 
bis good behaviour. It soon appeared, however, that lie w$s not to be thus 
restrained from once more attempting to regain bis power, When reminded of 
the danger to which be was exposing bis family, be only answered, “I have no 
family; I have buried my wives and ehi 1 dren; and continlied i 11 concert witl* 
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the TV Lillee to levy troops for the avowed purpose of once more trying Ids for- a.d. Jam 
tune iu Afghanistan. 

In other quarters the signs of approaching disturhance were equally maid- Expedition 
fest. The Gldljies inhabiting the central portion of the mountainous districts 
which extend in a north-east direction between Candahar and Cabool, had 
from the first given unequivocal signs of hostility, and by the extent of their 
depredations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary to send a 
detachment against them. It was headed by Captain Outrarn, who did the 
duty so effectually that many of the Ghiljie chiefs fled to the north and sought 
refuge among Dost Mahomed's other adherents. After remaining here for a 
few months they ventured to return, and having re-occupied their forts resumed 
their .former practices with even greater boldness than before* General Nott, 
in command at Candahar, was obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 

1840, to adopt measures for their suppression. At first the force employed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty’s 2d cavalry and a few of 
the 4th local horse, in all 210 men, under Captains Taylor and Walker, 
supported by a detachment of infantry, under Captain Codrington, and accom¬ 
panied by a body of Afghans, forming part of the troops of Shah Slmjah; but 
afterwards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated was better 
ascertained, it was deemed necessary 7 to detach a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty’s 5th regiment of infantry, and four guns of the 2d troop of horse 
artillery, under Captain Anderson. On the IGth of May the Ghiljie chiefs, Engagement 
now iu open rebellion, were found in force at Tazee, in the vicinity of the 
Turnuk. When summoned to submit, they replied that they bad 12,000 men at 
tlieir command, and being fully satisfied of the justice of their cause, bad no 
fear of the issue* Their real number was about 3000, strongly posted on 
adjoining heights* Notwithstanding liis inferiority in numbers* Captain 
Anderson immediately prepared for the encounter. It was maintained by the 
Ghiljies for some time with great gallantry, but after they had made two 
charges and been repulsed, in the first instance by the destructive fire of the 
artillery and iu the second at the point of the bayonet, their courage failed, 
and they fled to their mountain fastnesses* 

Notwithstanding the severe chastisement thus inflicted, the rebellion seemed 
to gather strength, and so large a body of insurgents bad concentrated in the threaten.*]* 
vicinity of Kbelat-i-Ghiljie, that it was deemed necessary to make preparations 
against it on a larger scale. Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Cotton, in a letter to 
General Nott, appointing him “to the command of the force to be employed in 
tranquillizing the Ghiljie country,” intimated his intention to send strong 
detachments from Cabool and Glmznee, to unite with the troops which might 
accompany him from Candahar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was not 
so formidable as was supposed at head-quarters, and having, moreover, some 
apprehension of a rising in Candahar itself, took with him only a small portion 
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of the 13J native mflmtry. The event proved tlie accuracy of his views. 
The Ghiljies, after all their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs 
who headed them either submitted or fled. As it was hardly to be expected 
that tribes so turbulent would, if again left to themselves, remain tranquil, -it 
was resolved to keep them-in check by means of a permanent force, stationed 
in the vicinity, at Etoolan Hobart, commanding a mountain pass of that name. 
The envoy, doubtful if tranquillity could be secured by this means, had 
recourse to others, in which lie had greater confidence, and agreed to pay the 
Ghiljie chiefs 30,000 rupees (£3000) annually, on condition of their abstaining 
from marauding, and giving free passage through the country. 

General Nofct, it lias been mentioned, was apprehensive of a rising in Can- 
dahar, and for tins reason among others refrained, when setting out for Ivhelat- 
i-Gliiljfe, from taking with him any large body of troops. From letters found 
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in the possession of the prisoners taken at Tnzee, he discovered that certain 
chiefs residing at Candahar Were in hopes that the garrison would he so weak¬ 
ened in providing for the Ghiljie expedition as to give them a favourable oppor 
tunitv of rising, and massacring every European and Hindoo within the city. 
The fact that such a plot had been formed is a strong proof of the general 
hatred with which Shah Shujali and his allies were regarded. Nor is it difficult 
to find the explanation. According to Nott s account, which even supposing 
it to he somewhat coloured, was doubtless substantially correct, nothing could 
be mure atrocious than the manner in which the government was conducted. 
Prince Titnuur, the Shahzada, or heir-apparent ui Shall Shujah, accompanied 
by one of his brothers, was ruling at Candahar as his fathers representative. 
The mode in which he discharged this duty Nott thus describes- Hie lact is 
that the plunder, the robbery, and cruel oppression committed by the servants 
and followers of his highness Prince Timour, have been such as to outrage the 
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feelings of the natives, and sure I am, that should opportunity offer, these cruel 
and shameful proceedings will be retaliated upon the troops left in this country. 
Never in all history have I read of such plunder, cruelty, and oppression as 1 
witnessed in this camp/’ “The houses and corn-fields of the unfortunate inhabi¬ 
tants are entered, their property plundered, and the owners cut and wounded 
in the most cruel manner.” 

The cruel treatment above described took place at Hoolan Rebart during 
the expedition to Khel&t-i-Ghiljie, but as it was under the immediate eye of 
Prince Timoitr, who was personally present, he was undoubtedly responsible 
for it. General Notfc, adopting this view, acted upon it with his usual decision. 
Having caused the plundered property and the plunderers to be seized, he 
intimated to the Shabzada and Captain Nicolson* the political resident, that 
he did not wish to interfere with his highness's servants, but as the plundered 
property had been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefore, if those to whom the duty properly belonged 
did not punish the robbers, he himself would. The subsequent procedure is 
thus detailed in a letter to his daughters:—“The politicals blustered in the 
name of the prince. ITy answer was short: ' You are in possession of my deter¬ 
mination, which I shall carry into effect at sunset unless you send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an example to all/ Well, sunset 
came, when I had the fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor 
inhabitants who had been plundered and robbed, I restored their property to 
them, and they went away rejoicing. I told the prince and politicals that 
unless a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, I would separate my camp 
from that of the prince- I fancy they have represented the whole to the Cabool 
authorities, who will not, I should think, dare to write to me on the subject. 
Yet they / may > and how it will end I neither know nor care; I will never allow 
of such scenes in a camp under ray command/' 

That General Nott was right in the course which he adopted can scarcely 
be questioned, but he judged too favourably of the “politicals' 1 and the “Cabool 
aufchorities” when he thought that they would not dare to write him oil the 
subject Captain Nicolson, who had at first protested “most strongly” against 
General Notts intention, and plainly told him that he would not allow the 
princes people to be punished “upon inquiry made by others than the prince 
himself, or his responsible adviser myself,” lost not a moment after the punish¬ 
ment was inflicted in forwarding a complaint to the envoy “The prince/ 1 he 
assured him, “was evidently deeply hurt, and bad said that f though he had 
accompanied Sir 0. Wade from Loodiana, and spent much of his time with 
British troops, this was the first time he had met with conduct which would 
doubtless produce a very bad effect on the Kuzzilbashes about his highness s 
person, and lower him in the estimation of all the subjects of the Shah/" On 
receiving this complaint Sir William Macnaghten fired at once. The more the 
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reality of power was denied to tlie dynasty winch he was labouring so earnestly 
to establish* tlie moi% tenaciously lie clung to its shadow, and he was therefore 
always forward to resent any effront offered to the Shah or any of the members 
of his family In accordance with these feelings, he laid the correspondence on 
the subject before Sir Willoughby Cotton as commander-in-chief, accompanying' 
it with a letter, in wliich lie said, "1 need not dwell on the anxiety of the- 
governor-general in council, that in the difficult and perilous position we occupy 
in this country, the greatest possible respect and tenderness should be shown 
for the honour and feelings of his majesty; and should you concur with me in 
thinking that, in the act which has proved so offensive to the prince; Major- 

general Nott lias deviated from those 
principles, I have to request that you 
will be good enough to convey to him 
your opinion in such terms as may effec¬ 
tually prevent his falling into a similar 
error in future.” Sir Willoughby ap¬ 
plied to General Nott for explanation, 
and on receiving it gave his official 
opinion in very decided terms, f£ The 
system of plunder which appears to have 
been carried on in the camp by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Shahzada was atrocious; 
and although 1 regret that Major-general 
Nott was driven to the necessity of pun¬ 
ishing the prince's servants, yet as the 
political agent, to whom he states that 
he fruitlessly applied on several occa¬ 
sions, won Id not chock the prevailing dis¬ 
orders, it became General Nott s duty to take measures to arrest proceedings so 
disgraceful, and tending to alienate the feelings of the people both from the 
British troops and from his majesty’s government/’ His concluding remarks 
deserve quotation: “I am sensible of the objects of the government in main¬ 
taining by all means the dignity of the Shah and his family, and of impressing 
upon the people of the country the proofs of his independence; but I presume 
that it is not intended to sacrifice the discipline and order of the army, or the 
credit of the nation for justice and moderation; and instead of being offended, 
I should humbly imagine that any prince, either European or Asiatic, would 
feel obliged to tlie general commanding for affording prompt justice to liis ill- 
treated and oppressed peasantry/* The question ought now to have been set 
at rest, but Sir William Macnaghten, describing the punishment inflicted by 
General Nott as ( an unnecessary act of violence;” urged the govern or-general 

1 For an account of the E&rnkzyes, see p 353. 
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to prevent the repetition of it, ** if for no other reason thali that it cannot fail a. a i&io, 

of being prejudicial to our interests, as proving to the people of Afghanistan 

the truth of the rumours so industriously circulated by our enemies to the effect Otmemi 

that^rhe government of the country has been assumed by us, and that Shah 

Shujali-ail-Moolk is a mere puppet in our hands,” Lord Auckland was only 

too much disposed to maintain the Shahs dignity at all hazards, and to view nor ^ eutl - a * 

any apparent encroachment upon it with “ great regret and displeasure.” 

Almost therefore as a matter of course, his views coincided with those of the 
envoy, and Sir Willoughby Cotton was instructed to inform General Nott that 
liis conduct in arrogating to himself the power of punishing the servants of 
the Shahs son and representative within his majesty's dominions, where the 
Shahzada was actually in the exercise of the vice-regal functions, had excited” 
extreme surprise “hi the governor-general in council, and created” an impres¬ 
sion unfavourable as to his “discretion and perfect fitness for delicate duties in 
such a co on try,” 

The triumph thus given to the envoy, by the censure of a distinguished NowiV} ^ 
officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shahs dignity miist have been a 
poor compensation to him for the increasing difficulties of his position. His 
grand game in Asia, which would necessarily have led to new wars, and 
increased an expenditure already felt to be overwhelming, had met with no 
countenance, and it was every day becoming more doubtful if Shah SfrujaVs 
throne, hedged though it was with British bayonets, could long be maintained. 

So far from settling down into tranquillity, the country wq becoming more 
disturbed. The revolt of the Gbiljies, and the threatened insuiTection in 
Oandahar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever direction we turn a 
similar spirit is found to prevail When Rhelat was captured and Mehrab 
Khan slain, it became necessary to provide for the future government of the 
territory. The plan adopted was to annex it as a dependency to Shah Shujahs 
dominions, and give the government of it to a new khan who was willing to 
accept it on this condition, and was also believed to be sincerely attached to 
British interests. Newaz Khan, the individual selected, belonged to a collateral 
branch of the riding family, but this relationship, instead of conciliating his 
Beioocbee countrymen, only made his acceptance of the title more odious to 
them. The youthful son of Mehrab Khan was not slow to avail himself of 
the strong feeling manifested in -his favour, and no sooner made his appear¬ 
ance than the tribes hastened to rally around him. Though the danger 
must have been foreseen, no precautions were taken. The insurgents easily 
made themselves masters of the capital, and with the concurrence of Newaz 
Khan himself, who to avoid a worse fate was glad to abdicate, seated Mehrab 
Khan’s son as the rightful heir upon the throne. Among the prisoners was 
Lieutenant Lovcday, a British officer, who after some months of captivity was 
barbarously murdered. 
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Aium During the various insurrections which accompanied or followed the 
~ revolution in Khelat, disaster on more than one occasion befell British troops. 
Detailtneut A detachment of 50 horse and 150 foot, under Lieutenant Clark of the 2d Bom- 
SE& bay grenadiers, while proceeding from the fort of Kahtm, situated in the south¬ 
east of Afghanistan, about twenty miles west of the Sulim an Mountains, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies, was suddenly attacked by a body of 2000 
Beloochees, and after-much unavailing gallantry, cut ofF to a man. Shortly 
afterwards the fort itself was attacked, and its small garrison, ably commanded 
by Captain Brown of the 5Oth native infantry, while making a valiant defence 
was in danger of being starved into surrender. Major Clibbom of the 1st 
Bombay grenadiers was therefore detached from Sukkur on the 12th of August 
with a convoy for its relief The convoy consisted of 1200 camels and 600 
bullocks; the escort mustered 464 bayonets, 34 rank and file of artillery, and 
aiijnr three twelve-pounder howitzers. At Pool&jee, a reinforcement of 200 Poona!] 
expedition, and Scinde irregular horse was received, and the whole proceeded through a 
country presenting the most formidable difficulties. On the 31st of August, the 
pass of Nufihosk came in sight, and presented an appearance by which the 
stoutest hearts were appalled. The road to be traversed led ziz zag up the side 
of a precipitous mountain, the crest of which was crowned by a body of the 
enemy, who, as soon as the convoy appeared, gave notice to the surrounding 
country by setting fire to a beacon light. Though his troops were already ex¬ 
hausted by a long and toilsome march, and suffering dreadfully from thirst 
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which there was no means of allaying, Major Olibborn immediately prepared to 
storm the pass. The result was disastrous. After the storming party had 
nearly gained the head of the pass, they were assailed by rocks and stones burled 
do wn from the summit, and a murderous fire was opened upon them which 
they were unable to return with any effect. During the confusion produced 
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by this unequal conflict, the Beloaehees, pouring down from the ridges sword in a d. is4g. 
hand, bore all before them. ft Not satisfied with thus clearing the pass, they 
rushed into the plain and advanced to the very muzzles of the guns before they 
could be dispersed* Their loss must have 
been very great, but it could be borne far 
more easily than that of their victors, of 
whom 150 had fallen. Nor was this all. 

During the action most of the camel-men 
had absconded after plundering the com¬ 
missariat, and the gum horses were gone, so 
that both the guns and the coirvoy with the 
stores and camp equipage were necessarily 
abandoned. With the utmost difficulty, and 
the loss of many additional lives, a retreat 
to Pooiajee, more than fifty miles distant, 
was effected. 

The more immediate effect of Major 
Clibbom-8 disaster was to leave the fort of 
Kahim without supplies and almost at the 
mercy of the enemy. Captain Brown, who 
held it with a garrison of only three com¬ 
panies of native infantry with one gun, was 
at last compelled to surrender, but succeeded 

by the gallantry of his defence in obtaining honourable terms. Simultaneous Bimuitimu- 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious attacks were made on biwk* 
Quettah and other British posts. As these were repulsed without much difficulty, 
it is unnecessary to give the details; but in order to show that success was in most 
instances owing much more to good fortune and to the discipline and courage 
of our soldiers than to any wisdom in the arrangements of their superiors, it 
may be worth while to quote the following passage from a letter of General 
Nutt to Sir Willoughby Cotton, After deprecating the withdrawal of any part 
of the 42d and 43d regiments garrisoning Candahar, and declaring that ‘ if any 
accident should occur to these regiments by detaching parties from them before 
reinforcements shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shahs dominions 
would be at an end” he cuntiunes thus: “Captain Bean confines his ideas to 
that miserable dog-hole Quettah, and dictates the troops to he sent to that 
place from Candahar, 'One regiment of regular infantry, four guns (out of six), 
and 300 horse \ (all now at Candahar), without noting the object in view! I 
could earnestly wish the envoy and minister to impress upon these gentlemen 
(the political residents) the propriety of at all times confining their application 
to stating tffe object, and leaving the means to the officer in command But 
they reverse the order of things by calling for and particularizing the number 
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of guns, infantry, and cavalry, without stating the object in view. Now no 
officer of common understanding would pay the i$ast attention to such a cab. 
The officer placed at Killah Abdoollahfcr the purpose of watching and keeping 
Open t he Kojuk Pass, quits his post, takes a trip to Quettab,from whence he is sent 
with others to beat the enemy (so report says) out of Moostung, without having 
the means of attacking 300 men. Away they gallop; and no sooner do they 
get sight of the place than they find it necessary to turn round; and gallop back 
again with the enemy at their heels! Even such a silly, paltry affair must have 
a ruinous effect among the half-savage, half-civilized, but brave mountaineers. 
Whose orders is this gentleman at the Kojuk under? The province of Shawl 
was, in general orders, placed under my command; yet a. serious attack has 
been made on the post of Quettah, and other attacks foolishly provoked in its 
vicinity, and the officer commanding in Shawl never reports, never sends me a 
line on the subject, although the safety of the whole country from Ghuznee to 
the Bolan, and even to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and all this in 
consequence of the unmilitary and extraordinary orders issued to the Shah's 
troops. I repeat, that if this system is to be continued, disaster must follow.” 

The revolution effected in Khelat, so serious in itself, and so dangerous as 
an example of successful resistance to the new order of things, could not be 
tolerated, and it was therefore determined either to oust Nusseer Khan, 
Mehrab Khans son, from the throne which his own sword and the affections of 
his countrymen had purchased for him, or at all events only to permit him to 
hold it, like Ins predecessor, as an acknowledged dependant of Shah Shujak 
In this instance, the person appointed to conduct the mi litary operations was 
wisely selected, and General Nott, in obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-in-chief, dated 3d September, 1840, proceeded to 
take the necessary steps for the recapture of Khelat. The leading article in 
Ills instructions was as follows:—“ The terras to be offered to the rebels now in 
possession of Khelat are, first, unconditional surrender, and an assurance that 
the son of Mehrab Khan will be recognized by the British government and his 
majesty Shah ShujaliuikMoolk as the lawful chief of Beloochistan, on his 
agreeing immediately to proceed to Cabool to pay personal homage to his 
majesty, and on his agreeing to subscribe to such other conditions as it may be 
thought proper to impose. 3 ' Tins instruction was very unpalatable to Nott, 
who, writing to his daughters, thus animadverted upon it: “I am disgusted 
They most unjustly dethroned Melirab Khan, and placed a tool of Shah Shuj ah’s 
in his place. Well, Mehrab Khan's son assembles his father's followers—-retakes 
Khelat; our authorities talk big for a day or two, and then send me instructions 
to offer terms to the boy, declaring that they will place him on his father's 
throne; and thus they disgrace the character of our country. Had they taken 
tins boy by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of his aJftestors, there 
would have been a generous and honourable feeling; but to bend the knee to 
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him and liis bloody chiefs now is disgraceful." Though thus disapproving of a.d. isjo. 
the terms, Nott knew his duty too well as a soldier not to do Ids utmost to give 
effect to them. The means at his disposal, however, seemed veiy inadequate. Expedition 
The young khan, after rejecting the terms onered mm, and swearing that ne kiicm. 
would revenge his fathers death, set out at the head of 5000 men, in the direc¬ 
tion of Moostung, and on the 29th of September arrived within sixteen miles 
of the spot, on which, from the non-arrival of reinforcements on which he had 
been led to calculate, Nott was encamped with a force not exceeding in all 000 
men. Nusseer Khan, notwithstanding his vast superiority of numbers, did not 
venture to risk an encounter. After various movements Nott reached Moostung 
on the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly on Dadur, situated 
about fifty miles to the south-east, near the eastern entrance of the Bolan Pass. 
Immediately on emerging from the pass, Nusseer Khan made preparations for 
attacking the British post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th and 
31st) made ineffectual attempts to force it. He had not despaired of succeed¬ 
ing, when the approach of a considerable reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, 
compelled him to desist. So precipitate, indeed, was his departure, that several 
of bis camels and tents were captured. It was on this occasion that the fate of 
Lieutenant Loveday, the political resident made captive at Klielat, was ascer- Barbatoua 
tained. A very handsome European officer's tent was seen standing in the Lieutenant 
deserted camp. On entering it the body of the unfortunate officer was dis- 
covered lying with the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no do thing 
except a pair of pajamas or cotton drawers, and fastened by a chain, the 
friction of which had lacerated the ankles. The atrocious murder had just been 
committed, as the body was still warm, and a Hindoostanee attendant, who 
was weeping over it, told that Gool Mahomed, contrary, it was said, to the 
wish of Nusseer Khan, had ordered, that in the event of defeat, the last man 
quitting the camp should murder the English captive. 

The terror produced by the defeat at Dadur sufficed to make an open 
passage to Khelat As Nott advanced the enemy fled before him, and be concert with 

° * * mi * the Wtillee 

regained possession of the Belooehee capital without opposition. I his success was 0 f kw 
preceded by another, which was of still greater consequence, and which, if it 
had been duly improved, might have permanently secured the Dooranee dynasty 
in Afghanistan. The escape of Dost Mahomed from Bokhara had infused new 
spirit into his adherents, and a letter was intercepted, which according to the 
envoy's interpretation of it, ^implicated many chiefs in meditated insurrection. 

The Dost himself was also actively employed in levying troops, which, united 
with those of the Wullee of Khooloom. amounted to no contemptible arm} 7 . A 
descent into Afghanistan was now openly talked of, and spread so much alarm, 
that even the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding. It is 
reported,” he^wrote, “that the whole country on this side the Oxus is up in 
favour of the Dost, who with the Wullee. is certainly advancing in great 
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strength, so much so that our troops have been obliged to fall back on Batman, 
while we have a formidable band of conspirators in the city, and the Kohistan 
is ripe for revolt.” A strong confirmation of this alarming statement was 
shortly after received. An attempt had been made to raise an Afghan force, 
whose fidelity to Shah Shujah might he confidently relied upon. The futility 
of the attempt was soon proved. The first regiment raised with this view, 
was no sooner brought into proximity with the enemy than a company went 
off with arms and accoutrements to join the Dost, and it became necessary to 
disarm the other companies, as the only effectual means of preventing them 
from following the example. In a letter to the governor-general, dated l*2th 
September, Sir William Maenaghten pressed with additional urgency, that a 
request which he had repeatedly made for a large increase of the army of 
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occupation should be complied with, supporting Ids application by tbe opinion 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, who bad recently given it to him in the following 
terms:—I really think the time lias now arrived for you and I to tell Lord 
Auckland, totidem,.verbis, that circumstances have proved incontestably that 
there is no Afghan army, and that unless the Bengal troops are greatly 
strengthened, we cannot hold the country/* Such was the ominous aspect of 
affairs, when the important intelligence arrived that Dost Mahomed was defeated 
and his army dispersed. As soon as he was known to be advancing upon 
Samian, Brigadier Dennie hastened forward to that post with strong reinforce¬ 
ments, He arrived on the 14th of September, but was unable to obtain certain 
intelligence of tbe enemy's movements till the 17th, when he learned that large 
bodies of cavalry were emerging from a defile into the valley, and were at the 
distance of only six miles from Batman. These troops were supposed to be the 
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enemy's advanced guard, under the Boat's son AfzuL Khan, and as they were a d. im 
reported to have attacked a village, it was resolved to expel them* Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 18th, the brigadier set out with a detachment, consisting Do*t 
of four companies of the 35th native infantry, four companies of the Ghoorka hy 
corps, about 400 Afghan horse, and two horse-artillery guns. This compara- 
lively small force, which expected to encounter only the enemy's advance, 
found itself in front of his whole army. It occupied a series of heights, crowned 
with forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses. Without 
hesitation Bennie, notwithstanding the immense disparity of numbers, deter¬ 
mined to give battle, The guns immediately opened their fire, which told with 
dreadful effect, while no return could be made to it* The confusion thus 
produced in the enemy's ranks soon became apparent. While the guns follow¬ 
ing up their advantage drove them successively from height to height, the 
cavalry rushed forward, and coming up with the fugitives, now entangled in 
the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden and complete was the dispersion 
of the Host's whole army, that he and his son only escaped by the fleetness of 
their horses. 

This reverse so disconcerted the Wullee of Kliooloom, that he gladly insured SabmWou 
his own safety by accepting of terms which annexed part of his territolies to Wuiiwor 
those of Shah Shu}ah, and bound him neither to harbour nor give countenance 
of any kind to Dost Mahomed, or any of his family. Thus once more a 
wanderer. Dost Mahomed fled eastward into Kohistan, where his adherents, 
always numerous, had of late been much increased by the oppressive proceed¬ 
ings of Shall Shujalfs officers in levying revenue. It was impossible for him 
to raise a force with which he could venture to take the field, and ho continued 
to flit about from place to place. As there was no doubt, however, that, if not 
in Kohistan, he was intriguing with their chiefs and had received strong 
promises of support, Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
marched thither at the head of a considerable force, and on the 29th of 
September came up with a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified 
village of Tootundurrah, situated near the entrance of the Gliorebund Pass. 

Little difficulty was felt in dislodging them, but the Dost still eluded pursuit, 
and caused great alarm by repeated reports of his dangerous proximity to 
CabooL Sale's next encounter with the rebels was less fortunate, and a prema¬ 
ture attempt, on the 3d of October, to storm the fort of Joolgah, met with a 
severe repulse. The fort was immediately after evacuated by the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envoy, in writing to the 
governor-general on the 12th of October, did not hesitate to represent both 
Cabool and the country as “ripe for revolt/ 1 The Dost s cause certainly seemed 
to gather strength. When he again raised his standard at Nyrow. many of the 
Shah's soldiers deserted to him, and lie began to move in the direction of 
Cabool, 
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a.d. im These movements of Dost Mahomed so alarmed and irritated the envoy, 
“ that as if he had despaired of overcoming him by honourable means, he puts 
stmugo the question to one of liis correspondents, u Would it be justifiable to set a price 

tiTww 1 on this fellow’s head?” and then adds,,“We have intercepted several letters 
Twtmlt from him. from all winch it appears that he meditates fighting with us so long 
of thu Dust. aa i n bis body/ 7 It is lamentable to think that in putting the 

above question the envoy was in earnest Not only was he meditating to rid 
himself of the Dost without any scruple as to the means, hut he had even 
resolved in the event of his capture to show him no mercy This clearly 
appears from a letter to tlie governor-general, in which, speaking of Sir Robert 
Sale’s proceedings in Kohisfcan, he coolly remarks:—“Should he be so fortunate 
as to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his majesty not to 
execute him till I can ascertain your lordship's sentiments.” Fortunately for 
the envoy himself, and the honour of the British name. Dost Mahomed did not 
fall into his hands while these Woody thoughts were in his mind On the 29th 
of October the British force, encamped at Bagh-i-Alum, about twenty-six miles 
N.N.E* of Cabool, having received intelligence of Dost Mahomed’s approach 
from the north, at the head of a large body of troops, set out to meet him, and 
on the 2d of November found him posted in the valley of Pur wan. Either 
desirous to evade the conflict, or perhaps not satisfied with his position, he was 
moving off to some higher ground in the rear, when tlie British cavalry moved 
forward to outflank him, and left him no alternative but to fight or flee. He 
preferred the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a body of 
horse. Strange to say the British cavalry, native troopers, abandoning their 
officers, turned their backs, and Dost Mahomed following up his advantage, 
pursued them with great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 
then quietly withdrew. This success, however much it may have gratified his 
pride, did not blind him as to the hopelessness of the struggle in which he was 
engaged Though he had put the cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did not ven¬ 
ture to await the attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 
Tiio Doat'a reach The effect produced by this affair of Pur wan was singular. Sir 
sir wiiiiam Alexander Buraes, convinced that it must be followed by a general rising, had 
M.ii l,^]ik. ( . q nmec iiately written to urge a concentration of troops in Oabool, and mean¬ 
while the Dost was wending his way thither to surrender himself a prisoner. 
Pie had ridden from the battle-field for this very purpose, and had been twenty- 
four hours in his saddle, when Sir William Macnaghten, returning from his 
ride on the evening of the 3d of November, was accosted by an attendant, who 
galloped up and informed lam that the Ameer was at hand. “What Ameer?” 
asked the envoy “Dost Mahomed Khan.” And so it was. The ex-ruler of 
Cabool, dismounting from his horse, came forward, placed his sword in the 
envoy's hand, and claimed his protection. 

Dost Mahomed, now a prisoner in the city where he had once reigned, 
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reconciled himself to his fate, and by his free and manly bearing, gained the a.d. mo, 
respect and excited the sympathy of all who came in contact with him, Shah 
Skujah indeed still cherished thoughts of vengeance, but not being permitted to Treatment 
carry them into effect, was obliged to content himself with applying opprobri- 
ous epithets to his prisoner, and refusing to admit him into his presence, excus¬ 
ing himself on the plea that he would be unable to behave to Mm with common 
civility. By this conduct he at once disgraced himself and saved the Dost 
from an interview which he would have felt to be humiliating. The envoy, on 
the contrary, now returned to a better mind than when he talked of setting 
a price on the Dosts head, treated him with the greatest kindness, and placed 
him under no more restraint than was absolutely necessary to secure his person. 



Surrender or Dost a non ed to Sir W. H. Macxaqhtks, ai the entrance to Cahoot, from Kella Kazef. 
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Tins, however, was scarcely possible in Oabooi, and therefore on the 12th 
November, ten days after his surrender, Dost Mahomed was sent off under a British 

, B # t . t India, 

strong escort to British India The envoy, in a letter written after his depar¬ 
ture, not only expressed his hope that he would be “ treated with liberality, 
but enforced it by an argument, which as coming from him must be admitted 
to be something singular. “His case/ 1 he says, “has been compared to that of 
Shah Shujah; and I have seen it argued that he should not be treated more 
handsomely than his majesty was; but surely the cases are not parallel The 
Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of his king¬ 
dom , whereas we ejected the Dost t who never offended us, in support of oar 
policy, of which he was the victim!” It Is doubtful if the governor-general 
concurred with the envoy in volunteering a sentence of condemnation on his 
own policy, but he at aU events acted generously, and granted Dost Mahomed 
a pension of two lacs of rupees (£20,000). 
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The removal of Dost Mahomed rid Shah Shujah of the only rival who could 
have competed with, him for the throne of Afghanistan with any prospect of 
success* and the envoy* become again sanguine* expressed his belief that the 
tranquillity of the country was now secured. On the 24th of November he 
wrote to a correspondent that his majesty, who at one time seemed doomed to 
endure the winter of Cabool, was to start in a few days for his more genial 
quarters at Jelalabad, and added* "We shall now have a little time^to devote 
to the affairs of the country, and I trust its condition will he soon as flourish¬ 
ing as its poor resources will admit ” A similar impression prevailed in other 
official quarters. Sir Willoughby Cotton, anxious to return to India, now saw 
nothing,to prevent him from resigning his command, and the governor-general, 
as if satisfied that all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, conferred 
the appointment not on General Noth whose talents and services gave him the 
best claim, but on General Elphinstone, who by his incompefency was destined 
to teach a dreadful lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 1840 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was not fully 
realized In Zemindawer, a district to the west of Candahar, a body of insur¬ 
gents, ] leaded by a chief of the name of Aktur Kb an, attacked and dispersed a 
detachment of the Shah's troops, who were assisting the offieex^s employed in 
the collection of the revenue. On the 3d of January, 1841, the insurrection 
was apparently suppressed by Captain Farrington, who having been detached 
from Can dab ar, encountered an enemy mustering nearly 1500 men, and after 
a sharp struggle completely defeated them. The worst feature in this insurrec¬ 
tion was that it consisted of Dooranees, who as hereditary rivals ol the • 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous supporters of the new dynasty. Un¬ 
fortunately their expectations from Shah Shujah had been greatly disappointed, 
and they were ready to join in any hostile movement against him. An oppor¬ 
tunity was not wanting. Yar Mahomed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, 
had come to open rupture with the British resident, and threatened an expedi¬ 
tion against Candahar, As a preliminary measure he had fostered the discon¬ 
tent of the Dooranees in Zemindawer, whose insurrection, comparatively 
insignificant in itself, became formidable by its ramifications, and the hostilities 
by which it might be followed. The envoy's remedy would have been to fit out 
an expedition at once against Herat, and annex it to Shah Shujah*s dominions, 
but as this was part of the “grand game" which the governor-general had 
distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to act with more moderation. W hen 
Aktur Khan again appeared at the head of his insurgents, Lieutenant Elliot, 
intrusted with the settlement of the district, was instructed to conciliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms* which Aktur Khan was only 
too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchasing submission, instead of com¬ 
pelling it* might have been foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel K awl in son, 
resident at Candahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed himself id the 
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following terms:—“I do not anticipate that by the conciliating treatment a.i>, i$4i. 
recommended by Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any other advantage than that of 
temporary tranquillity; and however prudent, therefore, it may be at present iv*&**& 
to induce the rebel chief of Zemindawer to abstain from disorders by the hope \, y Attn* 
of obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal benefits, I still think Kbsm * 
that when the danger of foreign aggression is removed, and efficient means are 
at our disposal, the rights of his majesty's government should be asserted in 
that strong and dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to liia authority/ The accuracy of these views was soon confirmed. In 
the course of a few months Aktur Khan was again in aims at the head of a 
greater force than he had ever been able to muster before, threatening the 
important station of Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Heknund. These insur¬ 
gents kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforcements were 
forwarded, and even then they were not dispersed till they had tried their 
strength in a regular battle 

During this insurrection of the Dooranees, the Ghiljies were again in Nwrciiyb 

■ _ insurrection. 

motion. Neither force nor money could wholly repress their native turbulence, 
and it had been resolved, as the most effectual means of keeping them in check, 
to hold their capital of Klielat-LGhiljie by a British force, and strengthen its 
fortifications. The commencement of the works at once aroused the fears of 
the Ghiljies for their boasted independence, and the attitude which they 
assumed made it almost certain that an open rupture was contemplated, and 
would not be long delayed. 

While matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lynch, fHio had 
political charge of the country around Khelat-i-Ghiljie, having been insulted 
and defied in riding past a small fort in the vicinity, thought it necessary to 
punish this insolence in a manner which would deter others from imitating it* 

He accordingly sent out a body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender; Proceeding 

of Ltettteit- 

attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a conflict in which the chief ant Lynch, 
and many of his followers were slain. While the gallantry of the achievement 
was justly commended, the conduct of Lynch in ordering it was severely 
censured “ Why/' exclaimed the envoy, “should we go and knock our heads 
against mud-forts? Why should we not have waited till the Ghiljies chose to 
attack us? v The governor-general, viewing the matter in a similar light, 
removed the offending officer, but it is very questionable if any degree of 
forbearance could have prevented or even delayed the insurrection. Be this 
as it may, the loss of the fort and the slaughter of its.garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak? It became necessary in consequence to 
send a reinforcement from Candahar, under Colonel Wymer, who on arriving 
on the 29th of May at Eelmee, near the banks of the Turnuk, received intelli¬ 
gence that a large body of insurgents, headed by two chiefs, were hastening 
forward to attack him. He had only time to bring his men into position when 
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A/D, is4L the encounter took place. The GIiiljies, advancing with the greatest boldness, 
had arrived within 900 yards, when the guns opened upon them. Though 
De&ftttfUUJ suffering severely they still advanced, and apparently in execution of a previ- 

* f f F|i j jfM-_ * ^ 

onsly concerted plan, separated into three distinct columns, for the purpose of 
making a simultaneous attack on the British flanks and centra Colonel 
Wyxner, comparatively weak in numbers, and encumbered with a large convoy, 
was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed the enemy to approach, 
sword in hand, to within a very short distance. The grape of the guns and 
volleys of the infantry then told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks 
of the GIiiljies, and driving them back with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
however, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and they maintained 
the conflict for five hours before they finally gave way* Their force was esti¬ 
mated at 5000 men, and it is said that several hundreds of these were inhabi¬ 
tants of Candahar, who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after 
their defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along with them, 
rr^jit'ct af The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents successively on the banks 

tmtiquUIity, ° J 

of the Tumiik and at the Helmund, had the effect of producing a degree of 
tranquillity, which though far more in semblance than in reality, was so satis¬ 
factory to tlie envoy that he considered the prospect “most cheering,” and even 
ventured to describe the country as u perfectly quiet from Dan to BeershebaC 
While he was thus lulling himself anti others into a fancied security, an expedi¬ 
tion which lie had sanctioned if not suggested, was being prepared against a 
district which was still in open rebellion. After the defeat at Ghiresk, Aziual 
Khan and Akram Khan, two of the insurgent chiefs, returned to their respective 
forts of Tireen and Derawut, situated about sixty miles north of Candahar. 
\\ hen summoned to submit, they answered with defiance, and began mus- 
it,prove* A taring their followers for another stniggle. The extent of the alarm thus 
mmt. excited, may be gathered from the fact that a large proportion of the troops in 
Candahar was with drawn for the purposes of the expedition, and that General 
Nott, who had received instructions some time before, not "on any account to 
leave Candahar at present/’ and conceived them to be still binding, complained 
that so large a portion of the force under his command " should have been 
ordered on what may prove to be a difficult service/' while he was not per¬ 
mitted to accompany it. The explanation returned having left him at liberty 
to act at his own discretion, he immediately set out to overtake the expedition. 
He reached the camp on the 29th of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent districts had the satisfaction to find that the display of force had so 
overawed the insurgents as to render actual hostilities unnecessary. Chief after 
chief appeared in the camp to make his submission, and Nott, deeming his 
presence no longer necessary, returned to Candahar. Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a more formidable character had broken out. The 
enormous expenditure occasioned by the occupation of Afghanistan had drained 
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the Calcutta treasury, and every letter from the government urged the necessity a.tt im. 
of large retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how to proceed, fixed on the ~~ 
department which of all others ought to have been left untouched, and com- XewGhuji* 
rnenced by sweeping reductions of the pensions and allowances which had been 11>u,TtLM llJ - 
granted to native chiefs and their followers. An increase of disaffection was 
the immediate result, and a general confederacy was formed for the purpose of 
resisting the deductions, or compensating for them by means of plunder. The 
eastern Ghiljies in particular, occupying the mountainous districts lying between 
Cabool and Jelalabad, made no secret of their determination to take the remedy 
.into them own hands. The sums allowed them had, they said, been fixed by 
regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them was therefore a breach of 
faith The undertaking on their part had only been to become responsible 
for robberies committed in their own immediate districts, but the terms, they 
alleged, had been changed without their consent, and their responsibility had 
been made to extend to districts over which they had no control Such were 
the grievances of which they complained, and they commenced at once to 
redress them in their own peculiar fashion* The communication with India bv Expeditfcu 

^ # . of Sale W 

the north-east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determined to skpjuKH* a, 
take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert Sales brigade to Hindoostan, 
to suppress the Gliiljie rising, and compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous 
attempts had indeed been made, but of so absurd a nature that nothing but 
failure should have been anticipated Humza Khan, acting as Shah Shujah’s 
representative among the Ghiljies, was sent out by his majesty with orders to 
bring them hack to their allegiance, and executed the commission with 
characteristic duplicity, by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing it. 

He was in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed it, “at 
the bottom of the whole conspiracy” The effect of negotiation was then 
attempted, and a treaty was actually framed, by which the Ghiljies obtained a 
concession of all their demands. This mode of patching up a peace was only a 
premium on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. While the chiefs 
professed submission, their followers continued in arms, and carrying on their 
predatory warfare, made it at length obvious that nothing but force would be 
effectual. On the 9th of October Sales brigade started from Cabool, and 
proceeded about four miles south-east to Boothauk. On the 12th two regi¬ 
ments, her Majesty's 13th and the 35th native infantry, with two guns, moved 
forward to Khoord Cabool, and prepared to force the pass of that name, which 
consists of a narrow defile, hemmed in by high anTl rugged rocks. The enemy 
stood prepared to dispute the entrance. They were few in number, but so 
completely sheltered hy their position, that they remained secure, while they 
coolly shot down all who came within range of their muskets. In this way 
they picked off sixty-seven men, and wounded Sale himself, by a Kill which 
entered his left leg, near the ankle, shivering the small bone. The pass was 
V0L.m. ' • 245 
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however forced, and the 35th, under Colonel Mon teat] i, took up an advanced 
position, while the 13th, as previously arranged, fell back again on Boothauk. 
While Sale waited here for reinforcements, Monteatli reported that a night 
‘ attack had been made on his position at Khoord Cabool. On this occasion the 
Ghiljies mustered for stronger than before, and maintained the contest with so 
much obstinacy and so many advantages in their favour, as to inflict a severe 
loss, aggravated by the treachery of the Shah’s Afghan horse, who. instead of 
defending their lines, admitted the enemy within them, and gave them an 
opportunity of carrying off a number of camels. 

Sir Robert Sale when reinforced hastened forward from Boothauk, and again 
entering the Khoord Cabool Pass, proceeded without encountering serious oppo- 
sition to Jugdulluk. The real struggle now commenced. The enemy, advan¬ 
tageously posted on the adjoining heights, opened a destructive fire, which could 
not be effectully returned, and in the face of which it would have been destruc¬ 
tion to advance, the only-alternative was to send out Hanking parties, which 
clambered up the heights and dislodged the assailants, while a party under 
Captain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, jiushed through the defile. For¬ 
tunately the enemy, though they had erected breastworks in many places, had, 
'“i* l>erhn i' 3 from over-confidence, left the main outlet unguarded " The march 
«.o British, therefore was resumed, and Gundamuk was readied, though not without a severe 
loss of lives and the abandonment of much camp equipage. Among the killed 
was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, who lost Ins life in perform¬ 
ing an act ol humanity. The enemy, having broken in upon the rear-guard 
and thrown it into confusion, was in full pursuit, when Windhann already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on his charger to a wounded soldier. 
By this delay, and the slackening of the animal’s pace bj- a double load, he was 
unable to keep up with the other fugitives, and on seeing escape to he impos¬ 
sible, turned round, faced bis pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

“or Wll,le war W&3 thus disturbances bad actually broken out or 

tranquuiuy. were threatened in other quarters, the envoy was still dreaming of tranquillity, 
and even expressed a hope that the formidable attack made on Sale’s brigade 
was “the expiring effort of the rebels." He was not alone in his delusion.° It 
was shared m both by Sir Alexander Burnes and General Elphinstone, though 
there can now be little doubt that tliey were less guided by their judgments 
than blinded by their wishes. General Elpliinstone, broken down in constitu¬ 
tion, and perhaps also not without misgivings as to his fitness for command, liad 
resigned, and with his face turned anxiously homewards was longing for the 
arrival of General Nott, who, as senior officer, was to take his place. Sir William 
Maenagbten, as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have rendered, 
had been appointed governor of Bombay, and was fretted by every new occ(jr- 
i ence which delayed his departure; and Sir Alexander Burnes, who had long been 
indignant at the kind of nondescript position assigned him at Cabool, had 
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gained the great object of his Sunbition, and was, immediately on Sir William a. a mi. 
MacnaghteiTs departure, to enter on the full and uncontrolled discharge of the 
duties of envoy and minister. To all these officials, therefore, the first tiling Elusive 
necessary was a tranquillity which, though more apparent than real, jjjight 
suffice to justify the completion of the new arrangements. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to understand how, when warning was given of a gathering 
storm, they continued to see only a few passing clouds. The departure of Sale's 
brigade, depriving Cabool of a large portion of its defenders, 1ms been already 
noticed. With similar infatuation, orders bad been given to General Nott to 
send off a considerable number of his troops to Hind cost an, and three native 
regiments, together with the Bengal artillery, had actually started, when alarm¬ 
ing tidings from Cabool rendered it necessary to recall them. The revolution 
had now commenced in earnest, and the whole country had risen to retaliate on 
the invaders, who had according to the idea of the inhabitants polluted their 
soil, and were merely employing Shah Shujah as a tool to secure their own 
usurpation. Before proceeding with the details, it will be necessary to give a 
brief description of the city of Cabool, and of the British positions within it 
and in its vicinity 

Cabool stands at the western extremity of an extensive plain about GOOD Th& dty of 

. * . , , CaTjool, 

feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this elevation, the latitude, 
which is only 34° north, gives a most delightful climate in summer, and more 
especially in autumn, when heavy crops of grain are reaped, and all the fruits of 
the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of an excellence not surpassed 
in any other quarter of the world. In proportion however to the genial, though 
sometimes oppressive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to March, and during which storms are frequent and snow covers 
the ground to the depth of several feet At all seasons earthquakes, sometimes 
of a very destructive character, occur. The river of Cabool, shallow, dear, and 
rapid, pursuing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the city, 
which is approached across it by three bridges ; while a canal, which draws its 
water from the river and lias a direction nearly parallel to it, furnishes the 
means of irrigation to numerous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. 

Though described as a plain, the ground in the vicinity of Cabool is very much 
broken. In particular two ranges of hills, converging till they leave only a 
narrow defile between them, form a kind of semicircle which incloses the city 
on three sides. Advantage has been taken of these heights to form a line of 
battlements, which are carried round so as to form a complete inclosure, hut are 
so unsubstantially and injudiciously constructed as to furnish a very feeble * 
defence. Better protection was given by the Bala Hissar, which was at once 
a royal palace and a citadel. Occupying the acclivity of a lull on the south-east 
extremity of the city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well fitted 
to repel the attack of an enemy or put down internal insurrection. It formed 
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an irregular pentagon, and contained within its precincts, in addition to the 
buildings bf the palace, about a, thousand houses. It was thus ample enough to 
accommodate a considerable force, and from its elevation, wide ditch, and 
ramnarts, strong enough, if suitably garrisoned, to resist any attack by troops 
unacquainted with siege operations. Hence Havelock, after briefly describing 
its advantages, and, it may be, from foreboding the kind of service in which the 
troops left in Afghanistan might be called to engage, exclaims—“ Here then all 
depends, in a military point of view, on a film hold of the Bala Ilissar. It is 
the key of CahooL The troops who hold it ought not to allow themselves to 
be dislodged but by a siege, and they must awe its population with their 
mortars and howitzers/’ Within the city itself there was little deserving of 
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notice except the bazaars and markets, the former starting from a central square 
and extending at right angles in a series of arcades, and the latter deriving 
their chief attraction from the magnificent display of vegetables and fruits. 
The houses, for the most part of two or three stories and flat-roofed, consisted 
of a framework of wood interlacing and inclosing walls of mud; and the streets, 
many of them so narrow that two horsemen could not pass without difficulty 
were badly paved, crooked, and dirty in the extreme. In thus huddling the 
streets together the only advantage gained was in the additional security it gave 
against a hostile assault, and the same object had xmdoubtedly -been contem¬ 
plated in the division of the whole town into districts, each occupied by its own 
particular tribe or division of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts 
by its own inclosure and gates. The whole population was estimated at about 
60,000. 

The Bala Hissar was, as we have seenj the key of Cabool, and the secure 
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possession of it was therefore one of the first objects to which attention was ad, m. 
turned in providing for the British occupation of the capital Lieutenant 
Durand of the engineers being employed to select the proper station for locating reposal to 
the troops, at once fixed on the upper part or citadel of the Bala Hissar, jtnit 
encountered an opposition which ultimately proved insurmountable. “The 
Bala Hissar,’ said Shah 'Slmjali, “was his palace, and its privacy would be 
completely destroyed by allowing 1 any portion of it to be occupied as British 
barrack&" The envoy gave effect to these objections, and Durand was ordered 
to provide accommodation elsewhere. This however was no easy task, and the 
envoy, on its being represented to him that the winter would set in before it 
would be possible to execute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
Shah s consent to the original proposal of accommodating the troops in the 
citadel On the faith of this consent the necessary repairs were commenced, and 
the British troops had the prospect of soon occupying a position so strong by 
nature, and so much impro ved by art, that no Afghan force could have made 
any impression upon it But this was too wise an arrangement to be carried 
out. No sooner was the execution of it seriously commenced than the Shah Ita ejection, 
once more interfered, and in addition to his former objections declared that the 
occupation of any pari of the Bala Hissar by a foreign force would make liim 
unpopular with his subjects. This objection being the one to which of all others 
the envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The barracks, so far as constructed 
within the citadel of the Bala Hissar, were appropriated by the Shah for the 
accommodation of Ins harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
themselves with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this locality they 
passed the winter of 1839-40, while the Shall and his court were at Jelalabad. 

Though far inferior to the locality originally fixed upon, the position adopted 
was not without its advantages. It commanded the access to the Bala Hissar, 
and made it easy should any alarm occur to occupy it effectually. Unfortu¬ 
nately even this advantage was not to be retained, and finally, but at whose 
instigation it is difficult to say, it was resolved to erect cantonments on a spot 
how universally acknowledged to be the worst that could have been chosen. 

This was a flat situated about two miles and a half to the north of Cabool, and 
nearly equidistant from the Bala Hissar at its eastern, and the Kuzzilbash 
quarter at its W'estermextreinity, The cantonments, consisting of long ranges of canton- 
buildings, formed a parallelogram about 1200 yards long from north to south, 
and 600 yards wide from east to west. On the west they ’were bounded by the 
Kohistaii road, which leads nearly due south to one of the principal cit} - gates. 

1 lie east side of the parallelogram was about 250 j ? ards from the canal already 
mentioned, while about 300 yards farther east ran the river of Cabool The 
defences of the cantonments consisted of a shallow ditch and feeble ramparts, 
together with a round bastion at each of the angles. Immediately north of 
the cantonments were two considerable inclosures surrounded merely by a wall. 
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The larger and nearer of tlie two was tlie mission compound or residency; tlie 
Other was chiefly occupied by the dwellings of officers, clerks, and other indivi¬ 
duals attached to the mission. In the space allotted to the cantonments, there 
mqjst^have been ample accommodation not only for the troops but for the com¬ 
missariat stores. But with an infatuation which looks like judicial blindness, 
the stores were excluded and placed in an isolated fort situated until out the 
cantonments, about 300 yards north of their south-west angle, and separated 
from them by a garden or orchard, which in the case of an attack would give 
cover to the assailants. Nor was this the worst. The whole of the cantonments 
were commanded from various heights, several of them with forts, which had 
neither been made strong enough to furnish a kind of outworks for defence, nor 
dismantled so as to be unavailable to an enemy. Beside the cantonments, 
a small camp under the command of Brigadier Skelton, the second in command, 
had been established about two miles to the cast, beyond a low range of heights 
called the Seeali Sung Hills; and for the purpose of keeping open the road to 
it bridges had been thrown across both the canal and the river. Hie only 
other posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala Hissar, almost entirely 
occupied by the Shah's troops tinder the command of Brigadier Anquetil, and 
the residence of Sir Alexander Bumes, where a small body of sepoys acted as 
his escort and also guarded the treasury under the charge of Captain Johnson, 
the paymaster. At an earlier period the money had for safety been removed to the 
Bala Hissar, but the paymaster found the distance inconvenient, and on applica¬ 
tion was at cnee permitted to bring the treasure back into the town, and keep 
it as before at his own house, the envoy dashing off his permission, as if the 
subject had been beneath his cognizance, by a simple hurried remark (tf Johnson 
may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it most safe and convenient^ 
The sum thus coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000). 

The cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1840, and the British 
troops had passed the winter of 1840-4] in them in tolerable comfort. The 
sepoys indeed suffered severely from the intense cold, and the hospital soon 
became crowded with patients suffering from pulmonary affections. To the 
British, on the other hand, and more especially those of them who had long 
endured the scorching heats and deluging rains of India, nothing could be more 
grateful than the return of the seasons in the order to which they had been 
accustomed in their own native land, and though an excessive rise in prices neces- 
sarily curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they were able to 
pass their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, shooting, hunting, and horse-racing 
gave to the most active and robust their full share of bodily exertion; while the 
more sedate found endless sources of interest and instruction in acclimatizing 
plants, and trying how far it was possible to combine the luxuries of an Afghan 
with the more substantial productions of an European garden. It is not to be 
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denied that some, not satisfied with such pleasures, mingled with them or sub- a.tvi&u. 
stituted for them others of a very different description. Licentiousness, instead 
of being confined to those unfortunates whom depraved custom regards as jts Uixutiom- 
legitimate victims, was too often emboldened to violate the domestic hearth and nxkm 
seek its indulgence within the very precincts of the harem More than one ,in "' 
chief, aware of having thus suffered in his happiness and honour, burned for re¬ 
venge, and was not to be satisfied with anything abort of the extermination of 
the infidel For in ghees. It would be wrong, however, to attach much importance 
to tliis feeling. Though it did exist, and not without a cause, it is to be hoped 
that licentiousness continued to the-last 
to be a very partial exception to the 
generally good deportment of the British 
troops, and that when disaster did befall 
them, it was not in retribution for their 
own private vices but for the gross mis¬ 
management of those to whom them wel¬ 
fare was intrusted, and the tyranny and 
injustice which lay at the foundation 
of the whole British policy in Afghan¬ 
istan, 

Though a crisis had long been fore¬ 
seen by those who, looking below the 
surface, saw the causes which were work¬ 
ing to produce it, all the leading au¬ 
thorities, civil and military, continued as 
it were spell-bound. General Elphim 
stone looking fondly forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort for Dream *ot 
the British frontier; Sir William Macnaghten had nearly completed the pack¬ 
ing preparatory to his departure; and Sir Alexander JBumes felt so satisfied 
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with the higher position on which he was about to enter, that on the evening 
of the 1st of November he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
“ approaching departure at a season of such profound tranquillity/ 1 Could 
he be serious? Some days previously the moonshee Mohun Lai, of whose • 
intelligence and fidelity there was no doubt, had informed him of a general 


confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and emphatically warned him against the 
danger of disregarding the threatening indications of a coming storm; and 
again, on the evening of that very day when he congratulated the envoy, the 
same individual called upon him with new proofs of the plots which the chiefs 
were engaged in hatching. The impression produced upon Burnes is explained 
very vaguely, but the* account is that "he stood up from his chair, sighed, and 
said that the time was not far when we must leave this country/" Another 
part of the account is, "that he did not choose to ask the envoy for a strong 
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guard, as it would imply tliat he was afraid,” and his determination, therefore, 
seems to have been to run all hazards. The notice of'warnings seemed at last 
only to irritate him, and he actually turned out the son of Gholam Mahomed 
Khan, a leading Dooranee chief, who went by night to inform him of the plot, 
adding rudely and superciliously, that “we do not care for such things. ” 

The plot, of which information was thus with strange infatuation rejected, 
was now approaching its execution. The Afghan chiefs had assembled, and 
were concerting measures for the destruction of the British troops. The course 
which seemed most hopeful, was to work upon the prejudices and passions of 
the people, by circulating among them extravagant rumours. “The principal 
iebels, wiote Sir 'William Macnaghten in a letter, of which a fragment only 
remains, “met on the night before, and relying on the inflammable disposition 
of the people of Cabool, they gave out that it was the order of his majesty to 
put all infidels to death, and this of course gained them a great accession of 
strength.” The accuracy of this statement is questionable, It proceeds on 
the supposition that the Shah was popular in Cabool, and that his name was, to 
the party who fraudulently used it, a tower of strength. Independently of the 
extravagance of the rumour that he had issued orders for the destruction of those 
on whom the stability of his own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to 
believe that the circulation of it gave what the envoy calls “a great accession 
of strength” to the insurgents. They were playing, in fact, a very different game, 
and their great object was to rid themselves at once of foreign aggression and 
ot the obnoxious ruler whom it had imposed upon them. But though a general 
confederacy having this object had undoubtedly been formed, it lias been 
questioned whether the actual outbreak was the result of a previously con¬ 
certed plan. The time was certainly ill chosen. By waiting for a few days a 
large portion of the troops in Afghanistan under orders for India would have 
departed and been beyond recall, whereas by premature action much additional 
risk of failure was incurred. The account of a meeting held by the chiefs, though 
somewhat meagre, seems to show that the outbreak, at least at its commence¬ 
ment, was dictated as much by private revenge as by public resentment. 

AbdooUali Khan, who, on the restoration of the Shah, had been deprived of 
ns cluetslup, not satisfied with complaining loudly of the injustice, was at little 
pains to conceal his hostility, and lost no opportunity of intriguing against 
>ntish interests. Burnes, made aware of his proceedings, sent him a blustering 
message, stuffed with opprobrious epithets, and threatening to deprive him of 
r Abdoollah Khan, now complaining both of insult and injustice, threw 

of all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefs, held on the 1st of November at the 
_ kjdat Khan, took the lead in proposing an attack on the house of 

on the following day. The design undoubtedly was to assassinate 
every individual who should be found on the premises. While Burnes* fate 
* ^ sealed, warnings which, duly improved, would have secured liis escape * 
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were again given him A friendly native eager to save him called at his resi- A_n mi, 
deuce before daylight, but had the mortification to see his statement received 
with incredulity. Shortly afterwards, when the insurgents had begun to Colmey 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the street, Oosman Khan, 
the Shall s prime minister, arrived with tidings which it was no longer possible 
to dispute, and urged Burnes either to return with him to the Bala Hissar, or 
take refuge hi the cantonments. He refused to do either, hut was so far moved 
to a sense of danger that he applied to the envoy for additional troops, and 
also tried to conciliate AbdOollah Khan by a message assuring him, that if he 
would in the meantime restrain popular violence, all grievances would be 
redressed. Both applications proved ineffectual, and Burnes, together with all 
the inmates of his residence, were left to their fate. They were not indeed 
entirely destitute of means of defence. Besides himself, his brother Lieutenant 
Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, who had just arrived to 
act as his military secretary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his 
escort, and guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson's house, imme¬ 
diately adjoining. Fortunately for himself the paymaster passed that night 
in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for blood and plunder had filled the street in nh hmts * i|: 

& r # attacked. 

front ol the house, and precluded all access to it, Burnes, instead of allowing 
his sepoys to use their muskets, imagined that he could calm the tumult by a 
speech, and kept haranguing from the upper part of the house. It was utterly 
unavailing, and lie became fully awake to the danger, when Lieutenant 
Broadfoot fell pierced by a ball through his chest. Resistance, which used 
earlier might have been effectual, was Row seen to be hopeless. The insurgents 
had set fire to the stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently 
preparing to force an entrance into the house. As a last resort he offered large 
sums of money for his own and his brother’s life, and was only answered with 
the cry, “Come down into the garden” As this would have been to meet 
instant death, the sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when 
a native of Cashmere, who had gained admission to the house, took an oath 
upon the Koran, that, if the firing was stopped, he would safely convey Burnes 
and his brother to the Kuzzilbash fort, situated about half a mile to the north¬ 
west, and then held by Captain Trevor, though with a very inadequate force 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deliverance, it was 
a last chance, and Burnes disguised in native attire descended to the door, mm atea 
The moment he stepped beyond it, his treacherous guide gave the signal, by ]Ji LlLlrti 
calling out, “This is Sekunder B limes.” In a moment both the brothers were 
in the hands of the infuriated mob, who literally cut them to pieces wit!) 

Afghan knives. The sepoys now left without a head made a fruitless defence, 
and were all murdered, and with them every man, woman, and child found 

on the premises. The paymaster’s guard shared the same fate, and all his 
Vol. III. 
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a.d..M* i, treasure, now amounting, however, to only £17,000, fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. 

,ir ' While these atrocities were being perpetrated, how were the Shah’s and the 
mightraiii>• British troops employed? Sir Alexander Bumes had, as we have seen, applied 

have been . JLl „ . - , , . , . ’ll 

juppresswi to the envoy tor a reinforcement, and it is now universally admitted that if it 
had been immediately despatched, tlie outbreak could have been suppressed 
without difficulty. The number of insurgents did not at first exceed 200 or 
300, and their success was so doubtful, that the leading chiefs kept aloof; and 
refused to commit themselves by taking open part with them. It was indeed 
probable that the houses of Bumes and the paymaster would he forced and 
plundered, but the success would only he momentary, and would be followed 
on the arrival of the British troops by a signal vengeance. Such appeal's to 
have been the calculation both of the chiefs and of the actual insurgents ami 

O ' 

it was not until to a thirst for blood and plunder a hope of impunity' was added, 
that the insurrection assumed new dimensions and became truly formidable. 
Where, then, it must be again asked, were the British troops while their 
treasury was being plundered and their companions barbarously murdered, 
almost within hearing? To the credit of the Shah, it deserves to be recorded 
that the first movement against the rioters was made from the Bala Hissar by 
* lis own order3 ttntl 1:> y »™ troops. As soon as the disturbed state of the 

ttmipu city was communicated to him, he sent out his Himloostanee regiment, with 
two guns, under the command of an able officer, an Indo-Briton of the name of 
Campbell. Unfortunately, instead of taking a road which would have led 
them to Barnes’ house with little obstruction, they endeavoured to make their 
way through the heart of the city, and placed themselves almost at the mercy 
ol the insurgents, by becoming entangled in narrow intricate streets. After an 
unequal conflict, during which they are said to have lost 200 men, they com¬ 
menced a disorderly retreat, and would probably all have perished liad they' 
not obtained au unexpected relief Brigadier Shelton had brought into the 
Bala Hissar three companies of the 54th native infantry, the Shah’s 6th infantry, 
and lour guns, the whole force which lie then had in the small camp beyond 
the Seeah Sung Hills; and on learning how the Hindoostanee regiment was 
situated, sent out a detachment which helped to extricate them, but did not 
succeed in saving the two guns. This movement having been made by orders 
received from the cantonments, we naturally turn thither to learn what con¬ 
sultations were held, and what steps taken as soon as intelligence of the insur¬ 
rection was received. 

The application by Sir Alexander Bumes for support was received by the 
envoy at latest by 7 a.ji. His own account of the matter is:—“ On the morning 
of the 2d November, I was informed that the town of Oabool was in a state of 
commotion; and shortly afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir A. Burnes, to the effect that his house was besieged, and begging for assist- 
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anee. I immediately went to General Elphinstone." The general’s account is: — a.d, isn. 
“ On the 2d of November, at half-past 7 A.M., 1 was told by Colonel Oliver that 
the city was in a great ferment, and shortly after the envoy came and told me cnipuuie 
that it was in a state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, and g™™"' 
that it would shortly subside.” It thus appears that the envoy and the general 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 A.M. The former had 
been told “that the town of Cabool was in a state of commotion," ami the latter 
“ that the city was in* a great ferment,” and the common impression produced 
on the minds of both was that the insurrection “would shortly subside.” This, 
to say the least, was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares us for what, 
appears to have been their common conclusion, that there was no* necessity for 
immediate despatch. The envoy indeed says, “I suggested that Brigadier 
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Sli el ton’s force should proceed to the Bala Hissar, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining troops should Ire concentrated in cantonments and 
placed in a state of defence, and assistance if possible sent to Sir A* Burnes/’ 
In this proposal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a long delay 
must have taken place, for he afterwards admits that Brigadier Shelton did not 
move into the Bala ffissar till ie about 12 o’clock;” and adds with the greatest 
coolness, as if he had thus clone all that con Id reasonably be expected—the rest 
of the troops were concentrated in cantonments, which arrangements occupied the 
rest of the day. ' He says nothing of the assistance requested by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, as if the life of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who 
were sharing his danger, and the threatened plunder of the army chest, were 
matters too trivial to occupy his thoughts. But even assuming that the detach¬ 
ment of Brigadier Shelton was the only thing that promised to he of any 
immediate utility* how came it that though the distance between the Seeah 
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A.ai&4i. Sung camp and the Bala Hissar scarcely exceeded a mile it was not completed 
till mid-day ? In the emergency which had arisen despatch was everything, 
singular in- and yet nearly four hours elapse between the resolution to send the troops and 
General their actual departure. General Elphinstone indeed hints at one cause of delay, 
Ei[hlnstOTie 'when he says that “the envoy sent his military secretary, Captain Lawrence, to 
intimate his wishes and obtain the king's sanction to this measure/' and a fuller 
explanation is given by the brigadier, “Between nine and ten," he says, “I 
got a note from General Elp bins tone reporting a disturbance in the city, and 
desiring me to prepare to march into the Bala Hissar, ... I soon after got 
another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it/ The obvious reply to 
this countermand was, that “if there was an insurrection in the city, it was 
not a time for indecision, and that the measures adopted must be immediate” 
Having thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling him to 
march immediately into the Bala Hissar p when further instructions would be 
given him by the envoy s military secretary Believing everything to be now 
arranged, lie was just in the act of marching off when he received a note from 
the secretary telling him to halt for further orders. Perplexed at this new 
interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers. Sir Robert Sale's 
son-in-law, to ascertain the cause; but that officer, on entering the precincts of 
the palace, was attacked in the act of dismounting from his horse by an Afghan 
youth, who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, and from the confusion 
of the moment or through connivance was permitted to escape. Sturt* s wounds 
happily proved of a less deadly nature than was at first feared, and he was 
carried back to the cantonments under a guard of fifty lancers, while the 
military secretaiy himself brought his own answer, which was "to proceed/' 1 
As already mentioned, these repeated commands and countermands so frittered 
away the time, that Shelton did not reach the Bala Hissar till mid-day, and 
then only to see Campbell and his Hlndoostanees fleeing in disorder before 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans, * 

On perusing the above details, it is impossible to repress a feeling of indig¬ 
nation at the irresolute, we bad almost said heartless, course adopted by the 
envoy and the general. The city is in an uproar, and three British officers, 
with a small body of troops, suddenly attacked by an infuriated mob, are fight¬ 
ing for their lives. They implore assistance, and the application is received at 
an hour sufficiently early to enable the authorities, civil and military, to take 
the necessary steps for that purpose. At first the only question is, by what 
route shall the troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Seeali Sung camp to 
the Bala Bissau But here a preliminary difficulty is started. Will Shall 
Shujah give his consent? and should lie refuse, would it not be a complete sub¬ 
version of the Auckland and Macnaghten policy to have recourse even to 
friendly compulsion? On such frivolous grounds the order for the march of the 
troops is delayed* in order that an attempt may be made upon the stubborn 
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will of a monarch, who had been placed upon his throne by British bayonets, A.msn. 
and could not have continued to sit upon it a single day if they had been with- # 
drawn. Negotiation is commenced, messages pass and repass between the remit* 

1 1 M ■ , -a \ \ i Ofthollidft* 

palaee and the cantonments, and according to their tenor, the troops in readiness cisivu mul 
to march for the suppression of the riot and the relief of their unhappy com- 
panions in arms, are tantalized by contradictory orders to halt or to proceed. 

At last they reach the Bala Hissar, but only to be most ungraciously received 
by the Shah, who, says Shelton, “asked me as well as I could understand, who 



A, Cantonment. 

H, Mission residency. 

D, Magazine fort (mjiJniahtisR 

E, CoramUsamt fort. 

F t Ma homed Shureefs fort. 
G t Itikabaskcu fort. 

11 T Miiluiiuml ivliiiii'a Tort. 

I, Zulficar'e fort. 
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O, Haami; 
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It, Brigadier AnquatiTb fort. 

S, IHigailne hi orchard. 

T, Yahoo K ha null. 

V, Captain Trevor's terror 

W, Sir A. Huiniis' lujitsu. 

X, Lahore gate of cit3 r . 

Z ± Captain Joku sou's treasury. 


sent me, and what I came there for . tr There was perhaps more meaning in 
this insolent question than it bears on the face of it, for of what use was it to 
send troops alter the mischief was already done? Had they arrived several 
hours earlier, as but for the irresolution which prevailed at head-quarters they 
might easily have done, they might, instead of merely saving a remnant of the 
discomfited Hindoostauee regiment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrat¬ 
ing to Bumes* residence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and murder 
had commenced. Still as the day was only half-spent when Shelton reached 
the Bala Bissar, how came it that he did little more than remain a passive 
spectator of the progress of the insurrection? The envoy's answer is, that it 
had then become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burnes' house. Why impracticable ? Obviously because another 
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A D - 1SJ1 - serious blunder had been committed in not sending a force adequate to the 
« service required from it. 

“iff Iu tbe Seeab Sun s cam P 011 tbe morning of the outbreak, there was only a 

HjUg* pmtion of tbe fcroo P 3 belonging to it. The rest were within the cantonments. 
Why, when Brigadier Shelton received the' order to inarch, were not the 
absentees sent forward to join their comrades? They could not be required for 
the defence of the cantonments, which were not then threatened, and within 
which nearly 4000 men must then have been concentrated; and their addition 
to the force under Brigadier Shelton might have enabled him, instead of 
remaining passive, to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had been assigned him. Such an effort could hardly have failed of success, had 
it been seconded, as to all appearance it might and ought to have been, by a 
diversion from another quarter. General Elpliinstone says that "the route hy 
Sceah Sung to the Bala Hissar was considered the fittest to enter the city', hut 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the plan, was it 
either the shortest or most practicable. The Kohistan road, along the east side 
of which the cantonments were constructed, leads iu a line almost due south to 
one of the city gates. Had a body of the surplus troops cooped up within the 
cantonments been sent along the road, they could have arrived at the gate 
without difficulty. Passing it and proceeding onwards for about 500 yards, 
a point is reached where the road branches off to the right and left. Taking 
the latter direction by a road which crosses the river by a bridge, the distance 
to Games house is little more than half a mile. Where was the impractica¬ 
bility of accomplishing this distance? Supposing Brigadier Shelton to have 
been at the same time prepared to act, the effect would have been to place tlie 
insurgents between two fires. Would they in this case have ventured on 
continued resistance ? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves about to be 
hemmed in between two strong bodies of regular troops, would have listened 
only to their tears and dispersed. Even iu a less favourable view, the diversion 
from the cantonments might have been made subservient to several important 
mwqttUMb ob -i ects - tbe bail ^ s °f the river, a short distance above the bridge already 
mentioned, there was a tower occupied by Captain Trevor with a mere handful 
of men. It was of some importance to retain, possession of it, because being 
situated in the Kuzzilbnsh quarter, it would have been the means of keeping 
up a friendly communication with the inhabitants, who were understood to be 
better affected towards tbe British than any other part of the Afghan popula¬ 
tion. Advantage might have been taken of its proximity to throw in a 
leinfuicement sufficient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still more 
importance, might have been at the same time gained. On tlie right branch 
of tlie road, about 500 yards beyond tlie fort already mentioned, stood a fort of 
large dimensions, in which temporary magazines had been erected for the use of 
the Shah s commissariat. The place, though not well chosen, was defensible, 
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and the vital importance of defending it is apparent from the fact that on the a.d. iso, 
2d of November it contained about 8000 maunds of grain. Even admitting "» 
that no general diversion from the cantonments conld have been attempted, incompc- 
surely the most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this fort 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet nothing was done. Though it t ! 1 " :fiC5 ; 
was well known that on the very morning of the outbreak it was furiously ruUiUr ^'- 
assailed by the inhabitants in its vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, 
must soon be overpowered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken 
was in an opposite direction. Captain Lawrence offered to lead two companies 
to its relief and was not permitted 

Other proofs of the utter moompetency of the civil and military authorities 
to meet the storm which had burst upon them crowd upon us, but enough has 
been detailed The only active step that appears to have been taken in addi¬ 
tion to the abortive detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, was 
to send a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a reinforcement ? 

The subsistence of the troops depended on the preservation of the commissariat 
fort, and it could not but be foreseen that it would in all probability be the 
very first point against which the efforts of the enemy would he most stren¬ 
uously directed, and yet, though there was a whole day during which free 
access to it was Uninterrupted, and it might have been so strongly garrisoned as 
to defy assault, nothing worth mentioning was done. Not only was it allowed 
to remain isolated as before, with a garden and orchard intervening, from the 
cover of which the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no attempt 
whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoining forts by which it 
was commanded Could it be alleged that the commissariat fort was, from 
its unfortunate position, indefensible, still there was surely an alternative. If 
it was practicable on the 2d of November to send a paltiy reinforcement to it, 
it must also have been practicable, if such a course had been deemed expedient, 
to prepare for its abandonment, by emptying it of the whole, or at least the 
most valuable part of its stores and bringing them within the cantonments. 

The penalty due for the series of gross blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection was not long delayed, 

W bile the envoy and general, with singular infatuation, frittered away the 

. ° v Tofaidto 

time, and apparently despaired of being able to effect anything with the large Xottai 
body of troops under their immediate control, no time was lost in sending c,LJldflljtarr 
importunate messages, recalling the troops, which during the delusive interval 
previous to the insurrection had been permitted to commence their march for 
India. By thus applying for distant aid, which owing to the state of the 
country could not possibly have arrived before the crisis was decided, the 
authorities only practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not 
exerting their own energies to the utmost The note sent to Candah&r, con- 
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a.d. is4l sisting of a small scrap of paper inclosed in a quill, though dated the 3d of 
November, did not reach General Nott till the 14th. It required him to 
ineffoctii.d “ Immediately direct the whole of the troops under orders to return to 

!L|ipljcAtion , 1 

for Aid to Hindoos tan, to march upon Cabool instead of Sldkarpoor/'and to “instruct the 
x otti officer who may command, to use the utmost practicable expedition/' He was 
moreover required “to attach a troop of his majesty the Shah’s horse artillery 
to the above service, and likewise half the 1st regiment of cavalry/ 1 Fortun¬ 
ately, as we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in consequence 
of alarming news from Cabool, recalled the troops which he had despatched 
under the command of Colonel Maclaren, after they had made only a single 
march. So far, therefore, as lie was concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
his compliance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately to 
Cabool. There were, however, obstacles which he believed to be insurmountable, 
though the authorities at Cabool did not seem to have taken them into consi¬ 


deration, and lie therefore declared that in sending the troops, he was obeying 
his superiors at the expense of his own judgment His reasons are thus given 
in a letter to his daughters:—“First, I think at this time of the year, they (the 
troops) cannot get there (Cabool), as the snow will probably be four or five feet 
deep between that place and Gkuznee; besides which it is likely they will have 
to fight every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former place; at any 
rate they will arrive in so crippled a state as to be totally unfit for service; 
secondly, they will be fi ve weeks in getting there, before which everything will 
be settled one way or other; thirdly, could I have kept the troop® here which 
left this morning, I could ultimately have preserved the whole of Afghanistan, 
whatever the result at Cabool may be, and now these troops can be of no use 
there, and their removal will, I fear, ruin us here, for the people to-clay openly 
talk of attacking us/ 1 “ How strange,” he adds, “ that, from the time we entered 
this country up to the present moment, we have never had a man of common 
sense or energy at the head of affairs/* Nott had only too good reason for Ids 
representation of the disordered state of the country, for a very short time before 
Captain W oodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to Cabool, was attacked 
by a party of rebels after leaving Glmzaee, and barbarously murdered; only six 
out of his whole escort of 130 souls escaping the same fata His account of the 
climate also proved correct, for Colonel Maclaren, after a few days' march, lost 
80 man y of Ids cattle by frost and snow, and found his difficulties accumulating 
so fast, that he was glad to retrace Ids steps. Accordingly, as might have been 
foreseen, Cabool could obtain no relief from Oandahar. 

“5„„ application to Sir Robert Sale to return with his brigade was equally 

—- unavailing. The 37th regiment, left to guard the western entrance of the 
Khoord Cabool Pass, at once obeyed the summons, and made their appearance 
on the morning of the 3d on the Seeah Sung Hills. They had been obliged to 
contest almost every inch of their ground, but notwithstanding, greatly to the 
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credit of Major Griffiths who commanded, “they came in” says Lady Sale, ajx i|u, 
“with all tlieh baggage in as perfect order as if it had been a mere parade 
movement.” This, however, was all the aid obtained. Before receiving the sir Robert 

Sal* nubble 

summons of recall Sir Robert Sale had quitted Guudamuek, and was advancing to afford 
on Jalalabad The kind of difficulties encountered will be best explained in caboouny 
his own words. “Since leaving Cabool, they (the troops) have been kept con- aasistAnce ' 
stantly on the alert by attacks by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeeu they have invariably bivouacked, and the safety of our posi¬ 
tions has only been secured by unremitting labour, throwing up entrenchments, 
and ver^ severe outpost duty; while each succeeding morning has brought its 
affair with a bold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare 
to which their attempts have been confined, and armed with jezails which 
have enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could only be reached 
by our artillery,” Anxious, therefore, though he must have been to return to 
Cabool, where his wife and daughter were sharing the common danger, he 
declared it to be impossible, for the following reasons:—“I beg to represent 
that the, whole of my camp equipage lias been destroyed; that the wounded 
and sick have increased to upwards of three hundred; that there is no longer 
a single depot of provisions on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufficient to bring on one day's rations with it. I have at the same time 
positive information that the whole country is in arms and ready to oppose us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabool, while my ammunition is insufficient 
for more than two such contests, as I should assuredly have to sustain for six 
flays at least. With my present means I could not force the passes of either 
Jugduluek or Khoord Cabool; and even if the debris of my brigade did reach 
Cabool, I am given to understand that I should find the troops now garrisoning 
it without the means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for 
the honour and interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed, of putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state of defence, and 
holding it if possible until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or succours 
arrive from Peshawer or India,” 

Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, which from 
the length of time that intervened, have somewhat anticipated the narrative, conjurer up 

t 1 difficulties. 

we now return to Cabool, and begin with the insertion of a letter addressed to 
the envoy by General Elphinstone, on the evening of the 2d November, the 
very first day of the outbreak, “ Since you left me I have been considering 
what can be done to-morrow. Our dilemma is a difficult one. Shelton, if 
reinforced to-morrow, might no doubt force in two columns on his way towards 
the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that gate and meet them. 

But if this were accomplished what shall we gain? It can he done, but not 
without very great loss, as our people will be exposed to the fire from the 
houses the whole way. Where is the point you said they were to fortify near 
Vot. Ill, 247 
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a. a isil BLimes' house? If they could assemble there that would be a point of attackj 
but to march into the town, it seems, we should only have to come hack again; 
Mis*r»We and as to setting the city on fire, I fear from its construction that is almost 
of'cenewu impossible We must see what morning brings, and then think what can be 
Eipbmstoiio < p )ne occupation of all the houses near the gates might give us a command 

of the town, but we have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the Kuzzilbashes, we might easily reduce the city/' In this very 
characteristic letter tln» writer makes a series of proposals, which if practicable 
on the morrow when the insurrection had gained head, must have been still 
more so on the day previous; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed with the sage 
resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. “We must see what the morn¬ 
ing brings, and then think what can be done.” The morning came, and with 
it, as might have been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents. Thousands, 
whom excess of caution had previously kept aloof, now openly declared them¬ 
selves, while multitudes, hearing of the plunder which had already been 
obtained, poured in from the neighbouring villages in the hope of obtaining a 
share* The Kolas tan road, along which troops might have passed with little 
obstruction on the 2d, was now completely beset, and every step behoved to be 
taken in the face of infuriated and exulting foes. The interval of a night bad 
brought no additional clearness of perception or energy of purpose to the 
general and the envoy, and instead of boldly fronting the difficulties which 
their own imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before ibfitaou It was 
not till three in the afternoon of the 3d that any attempt was made to pene- 
l mmtot 0J trate fr° m cantonments into the city. It proceeded upon the plan, which 
ttmxioqaiito had already proved abortive, of attempting to accomplish the most important 
objects by inadequate means, and resulted in a complete failure. The whole 
force employed consisted of one company of her Majesty's 44th regiment, two 
companies of the 5th native infantry, and two horse-artillery guns. Major 
Swaync, who commanded, encountering an opposition which convinced him 
that success was Impossible, had no alternative but to retrace his steps. Besides 
the gross blunder of sending out so feeble a detachment, no care had been taken 
to secure co-operation and support from the Bala Hissar. There was still 
time after this first repulse to correct the blunders which led to it, and make a 
new attempt under more auspicious circumstances, but a feeling of despondency 
was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphinstone once more resolved 
to wait till lie should “see what the morning brings, and then think what can 
be done. " Meanwhile, though he was supine, the insurgents were not. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon his tower, was indebted to some friendly natives 
for the means of removing bis wife and seven children to the cantonments; and 
Captain Mackenzie, who commanded at the Sliah's commissariat, after keeping 
tlie enemy at bay for two whole clays, and pending importunate but unavailing 
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messages for support, was compelled to quit his post as untenable, and happily a d. isn. 
succeeded in making an almost miraculous escape. The fort, oi course, with all 
its stores fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

This was to he succeeded by a similar but still more serious disaster. The f 
insurgents were now bent on capturing the British commissariat fort, and atCabooL 
were pusiHanimousIy allowed to avail themselves ol every facility to insure 
success. The commissariat fort, situated about 300 yards south of the south¬ 
west bastion of the cantonments, was completely commanded by another called 
Mahomed Shureefs fort, which occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistanee road Tins fort, which from its position could direct its fire equally 
against the commissariat fort and the cantonments, being not more than 300 
yards north-west of the former, and 200 yards south-west of the latter, was 
crowded with the enemy, who were allowed to ply their jezails and matchlocks 
from its walls with deadly aim, while no attempt was made to dislodge them. 

Thus encouraged they ventured down into the lower ground and took undisputed 
possession of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguered, 
and though containing the provisions and medical stores of the whole army, 
was held by a party which, according to Lady Bale, amounted only to fifty, 
and certainly fell far short of a hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in 
command, wrote that he was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting 
him; that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for escalade; and 
that it would be impossible for him to hold out unless reinforced. On receiving T> ^ er 
this letter, what was General Elpbinstone's resolution? One which nothing but biuudtr. 
dotage could have dictated. It was not to reinforce lieutenant Warren, but to 
detach a party of infantry and cavalry, by whose aid he might be able to 
evacuate the place. On hearing of this insane proposal. Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and the Shahs commissariat, 
waited upon the general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured 
the destruction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. The 
remonstrance seemed to be effectual, and a vigorous attempt to reinforce the 
fort was promised. It was promised, but never performed. The general, who 
had no confidence in his own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and 
having found counsellors as ignorant or imbecile as himself, did nothing. In 
an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of two companies of the 44th 
regiment had been driven back with serious loss, including that of Captains 
Swayne aud Robinson, who were shot dead on the spot; in the afternoon a 
party of the oth cavalry, designed to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more severely. Wnot this proof that nothing more could be 
done, and that it only remained to do on the 4th as had been done on the 2d 
and 3d— 4 ‘see what the morning brings, and then think what can be done? 

Such appears to have been General Elphinstone'a final resolution, but the 
self-complacency with which lie regarded it must have been somewhat disturbed 
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when the commissariat officers, seeing that the promise given them had not 
been kept, entered his presence and once more pointed out the absolute necessity 
of" maintaining the commissariat fort at all hazards, tie at once assented, and 
was even willing, as a preliminaiy measure, to take possession of Mahomed 
Shureefs fort. Captain Boyd, delighted at the result of the interview, volun¬ 
teered to carry the powder to blow in the gate, and he and his commissariat 
colleague retired about midnight, under the impression that the capture of the 
one fort, and the relief of the other, would he immediately undertaken. This 
impression was all the stronger, because during the interview a new and most 
urgent application from Lieutenant Warren had been officially answered by a 
note, which assured him that lie should receive reinforcements by two o'clock 
hi the morning, May, as if to make it impossible to doubt that the promised 
aid would certainly be forthcoming, we learn from General Elphinstoneb own 
report that tools were “ sent overnight with a view to the introduction of rein¬ 
forcements, and the withdrawal of supplies from the store.*’ Though monstrous, 
it is true that the general again changed his mind, and had nothing to say in 
justification, except that the proceeding involved too much risk. The garrison, 
deceived in their expectation of support, and in danger of being every moment 
overpowered by the enemy, who had actually attempted to fire the gate and 
escalade, used the tools which had been sent for a very different purpose—in 
digging a hole from the interior, and through it made their escape. The scene 
presented by the captured fort is thus described by Captain Johnson:— 44 The 
Godown fort was this day something similar to a large ant's nest Ere noon 
thousands and thousands had assembled from far and wide, to participate in 
the booty of the English dogs, each man taking with him as much as he could 
carry—and to this we were all eye-witnesses/’ Even Shah Shnjah, looking 
down from the battlements of the Bala Hissar in amazement and consternation 
at this extraordinary scene, could not help exclaiming, “Surely the English are 
mad! * The soldiers were of course indignant when their means both of subsist¬ 
ence and relief in distress were thus ignominously carried off, and called to 
be led against the contemptible enemy, who were parading their spoils before 
their very faces. The general, however reluctant, was unable to resist the call 
thus made upon him, and within three hours of the loss was dr earning of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Mahomed Shureefs fort. In a note to the 
envoy, dated 5th November, 5 A.M., he thus announced his intentionWe 
will first try to breach the place, and shell it as well as we can. From infor¬ 
mation I have received respecting the interior of the fort, it seems the centre, 
like our old bazaar (another fort only about a hundred yards from the can¬ 
tonments), is filled with buildings; therefore if we succeed in blowing open 
the gate, we should only be exposed to a destructive fire from the buildings, 
which from the state of preparation they evince, would no doubt be occupied 
in force, supported from the garden, Carrying powder bags up under fire 
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would have a chance of failure. Our men have been all night in the works, a. p. imi. 
and tired and ill fed, but we must hope for the best.” He thus conjures up a 
host of difficulties which seem to make the attempt almost desperate, and then 
when the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the force to the General 
duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of the 44tli, and 200 native 
infantry. Apparently anticipating failure, he stands in the gateway of the 
cantonments as if to be the first to announce it, and takes advantage of the 
first blunder to recall the detachment. The attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun to meditate a 
very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elphinstone, addressed to the envoy, early 
in the morning of the 5th November, the following passage occurs:—“It behoves 
us to look to the consequences of failure; in this case I know not how we aie 
to subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat. ^ ou should therefore con¬ 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we are driven to this extremity. 

If such was his language on the very third day of the insurrection, wliat was 
henceforth to be expected but disgrace and ruin in their most hideous forms? 

He had an army which, handled by such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of every rebel Afghan who dared to show his face, 
and he keeps it cooped up within cantonments, timidly whimpering about 
difficulties, till he has broken the spirit of his men, taught them to dread an 
enemy whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for every species 
of humiliation. On the following day, writing as before to the envoy, he recurs 
to the subject which was now evidently uppermost in his mind, and as if the 
resolution to treat had been already taken, seems only anxious that the nego¬ 
tiations should not be protracted. This was the more inexcusable, as on this 
very day (the 6th) the prospect had improved. Captains Boyd and Jolmson 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to compensate for the loss of the commis¬ 
sariat stores, and with so much success, by extensive purchases in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. Nor 
was this the only success which crowned the labours of this day. Mahomed 
Shureefs fort, which had been the subject of so much discussion, and the scene 
even of some disgraceful repulses, was taken at last in a manner which showed 
that had a proper spirit been evinced at the outset, the insurrection might 
have been put down before it assumed the character ot a great national move¬ 
ment. After Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered from bis wounds as to he 
attain fit for duty, lie obtained permission to open upon the fort with three 
nine-pounders, and two twenty-four pounder howitzers. By twelve o'clock an 
excellent breach was effected, and the assault was made with so much 
impetuosity that the enemy, after a short resistance, abandoned the place 
Lieutenant Raban of the 44th, while waving his sword on the highest point of 
the breach which he had been the first to mount, was unfortunately killed, and 
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with Mm other eighteen of the assailants, besides several wounded; but the 
troops had been so long strangers to success that general joy was diffused, and 
at the request of the envoy, who was anxious to show that valour would not 
go unrewarded, a sepoy private who had distinguished himself was imme¬ 
diately promoted to the rank of sergeant Before the enemy recovered from 
their consternation, two gallant charges were made* the one by a party of 
Anderson's horse, who rode straight up the ridge on the right, and the other by 
the 5th cavalry, who made a similar attack on the left. The effect was to hem 
the enemy in between the two corps, and give an opportunity of forcing them 
to a general action under circumstances so unfavourable that their defeat must 
have been almost certain. The idea- of a victory, however, was so far beyond 
the highest aspirations of the general, that he once more sat down to address 
the envoy in language which could not have been moit* desponding if lie had 
sustained another signal defeat “We have temporarily, and I hope perman¬ 
ently, got over the difficulty of provisions. Our next consideration is ammuni¬ 
tion ; a very serious and indeed awful one* We have expended a great 
quantity; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your part how desirable 
it is that our operations should not be protracted by anything in treating that 
might tend to a continuance of the present state of things. Do not suppose 
from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating humiliating terms, or such 
as would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact of ammunition must not be lost 
sight of J At this time the ammunition in store was sufficient to last twelve 
months, and therefore alarm in regard to it was utterly groundless. Yet on 
this creation of his own brain he urges upon the envoy the hasty conclusion of 
a treaty which, though he disclaims it in words, lie could not hut be well aware 
must be “humiliating,” and “such as would reflect disgrace on us,” As if lie 
had not made his fears sufficiently palpable, he added the following lugubrious 
postscript:—“Our case is not yet desperate; I do not mean to impress that; 
but it must be borne in mind that it goes very fast/ 5 The words are so enig¬ 
matical that it is difficult to decipher their meaning According to grammatical 
structure it is the “case” that was going very fast, but not improbably he was 
only calling the envoy’s attention once more to the alleged deficiency of 
ammunition. After all, whatever be the interpretation adopted, the gist of the 
warning was, “ We are in a dilemma from which there is no hope of escape by 
honourable and manly means. Fighting is of no use* Try diplomacy, and do 
not stand upon punctilios, for if it fails our case is desperate.” 

Sir William Macnaghten was only too much disposed to adopt the course 
thus recommended* He had often found money succeed when all other 
resources failed, and he therefore began to try what could be effected by dis¬ 
tributing it with a liberal hand. He could not indeed hope to conciliate all 
the chiefs by tins vulgar process, and lie therefore resolved to employ it for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among them, and thus breaking up their eonfeder- 
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acy. It was well known that, though at present leagued in a common cause, a rx mi* 
mutual jealousies and suspicions abounded among them. In particular the 
Kuzzilbash or Persian party, separated as Shiites from the other inhabitants of Tho 
Afghanistan, who were bigoted Soonees, dreaded the tyranny which the latter bribery, 
might exercise over them if the British were expelled, and thus furnished the 
envoy with an opportunity of giving his Machiavellian policy a full trial The 
very agent fitted for the purpose had been accidentally provided. Mohnn Lai, 
the moonshee of Sir Alexander Bur lies, had saved his life when his master was 
murdered, by taking shelter under the garment of a Kuzzilbash cliief of the 
name of Mahomed Zemaua Khan. Another still more influential chief of the 
same party, Khan Shereen Khan, had 
afterwards taken him under his protec¬ 
tion, and he was residing with him on the 
7th of November, when the envoy, follow¬ 
ing up a correspondence which had “been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing 
him to assure his friends Khan Shereen 
Khan and Mahomed Kumye, that if they 
performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming, £10,000 to the 
former, and £5000 to the latter, “besides 
getting the present and everything else 
they require,” In the same letter lie 
added, “ I hope that you will encourage 
Mahomed Y&r Khan, the rival of Ameer* 
oolah; assure him that he shall receive the 
chiefship, and all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it. You may give promises in my name to the extent Proposal* 

jiAsnssiita 

of 500,000 rupees (£50,000.) ” The nature of the service expected is not here tiou, 
explained, but light is thrown upon it by a letter, written two days before to 
Jlohim Lai, by Lieutenant John Conollv, who, though tTien with the Shah in 
the Bala Hissar, was the envoy's nephew and assistant, and in constant com¬ 
munication with him Conolly’s letter contained the following passages:—“ You 
can promise one lac of rupees to Khan Shereen, on the condition of his killing 
and seizing the rebels, and arming all the See ah s, and immediately attacking 
all rebels/’ “Hold out promises of reward and money; write to me very 
frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well disposed to send respectable agents to 
the envoy. Try and spread * nifah 1 (dissension) among the rebels/ 1 " P.S, I 
promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel cliieik” 

On comparing the above two letters/ the envoy’s is seen to be the comple¬ 
ment and confirmation of his assistant’s. Moliun Lai, though he had no scruples 
as to the kind of employment given him, naturally desired the written authority 
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of the envoy himself, and he received it in the form of a guarantee that the lac 
promised through Con oily to Shereen Khan, for 1 ‘killing and seizing the rebels/' 
would be paid as soon as the work was done. So far, there is no room for 
doubt that the envoy and assistant perfectly understood each other and were 
imting in concert Even the postscript of Conolly s letter, horrible though its 
purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike some of the suggestions which the envoy 
was accustomed to throw out in moments of rage and despondency, as to make 
it improbable that he sanctioned Conolly s atrocious offer of £1000 for the head 
of each of the principal rebel chiefs. We have already seen the envoy, when 
in alarm at the movements of Dost Mahomed, seriously asking, 11 Would It be 
justifiable to set a price on this fellows head?* and between such a question, 
and the offer of blood-money, the difference Is not so great as to make it incred¬ 
ible that the individual who proposed the one also sanctioned the other. What 
gives peculiar interest to the latter case is, that Conoliys offer was acted upon. 
\\ itbin a month Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee, two chiefs who had been 
specially marked out as the first victims of assassination, were both dead, and 
under circumstances so suspicious, that the blood-money was actually claimed 
by the wretches hired to assassinate them, and was only evaded by an abom¬ 
inable subterfuge. Abdoollah Khan was wounded in battle, not however by a 
British musket, but by an Afghan jezail in the hands of one of Molmn LaTs 
hired assassins, who after dogging his steps aimed at him from behind a walL 
The murderer, when it was thought the wound might not prove mortal, promised 
to complete the work by poison. So the story goes. However much its 
accuracy may be doubted, it is certain that the hired assassin Abdool Aziz 
claimed the price of blood, and Molmn Lai refused it on the ground that the 
head for which alone the monej 7 was to be paid, bad not been brought him. 
The maimer of Meer Musjedees death is more obscure, but in his case also the 
price of blood was claimed by a lured assassin, who swore that he suffocated 
him in his sleep, and was only refused by Molmn Lai on the same disgraceful 
quibble as before. One would fain keep the envoy free from all connection 
with these atrocious'^proceedings, and it has not only been suggested that 
Conolly made his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Shah Shujah alone, but 
a letter has been produced in which the envoy, writing to Mokun Lai a few 
days alter the murder of the two chiefs, said, 14 1 am sorry to find from your 
letter of last night that you should have supposed it was ever my object to 
encourage assassination. The rebels are very wicked men, but we must not 
take unlawful means to destroy them/ 1 In passing judgment on the case, due 
weight should be given to this unequivocal disclaimer, for unfortunately the 
envoy had already too much to answer for, and he should not be burdened 
Avith an additional load of guilt, so long as it is possible to doubt whether he 
actually incurred it 

While General Elphinstone was counselling submission, and the envoy was 
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endeavouring to put off the evil day by a lavish distribution of money, the a.d. 1341. 
insurrection continued to spread rapidly over the whole country, and leave the 
British troops at the different stations little more than the ground which they sprca<iofth« 
actually occupied, I 11 Kolnstan, where the party of Dost Mohamet' had always 
mustered strong, the Ghoorka regiment posted at Chaiikur was furiously 
assailed and threatened with annihilation. Fortunately Eldred Pottinger, the 
hero of Herat, who was acting as political agent on the Turkistan frontier, 
occupied the epistle of Lughmunee, only two miles distant, and succeeded after a 
desperate struggle in uniting his handful of troops to the Ghoorkas commanded 
by Captain Codrington. The crisis, however, had only now arrived. Large 
bodies of the enemy immediately surrounded the fortified barracks of Chai ikur, 
and continued to press on with so much determination, that an effort to 
dislodge them became absolutely necessary. For this purpose Pottinger, once of 
more in the character of an artillery officer, moved out with a field-piece, and ny. 
was almost immediately disabled by a musket-shot in the leg Codrington 
was still more unfortunate. While gallantly heading his little band against a 
torrent of the enemy who were sweeping everything before them, he fell and 
was carried hack mortally wounded Only one alternative remained. The 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, and the soldiers, reduced to 200 fighting 
men, having emptied their last pool of water, were perishing with thirst It 
was therefore resolved to evacuate Charikur, and endeavour By a rapid unen¬ 
cumbered march to reach Cabool, This resolution, dictated by despair, could 
hardly have been expected to succeed. On the very first march, id! order was 
lost. Pottinger and Haughton, suffering from wounds, and believing that they 
could be of no further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many hair¬ 
breadth escapes reached the cantonments at Cabool. The retreating party, thus 
left, was immediately headed by Ensign Rose and the medical officer Dr. Grant, 
and struggled on till it reached Kardurntk Here it was overwhelmed by 
a furious onset of the enemy and cut to pieces. Ensign Rose, who was among 
the slain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy with his own 
hand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. After escaping from Kar- 
durrah, he had arrived within three miles of the cantonments, when he was 
seized by some wood-cutters and barbarously murdered. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved from a position In f fi ^ tics 
for which he felt that he was not qualified. It is said indeed that he was 
sent out to India with a view to this very appointment. If so, it must have 
been in all probability of his own seeking. It was at once an honourable and 
a lucrative post, and he doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man when 
lie was made commander-in-chief of the army of occupation beyond the Indus. 

A short trial, however, seems to have satisfied him that lie was not in his 
right place, and lie had not only the honesty to confess it, but had obtained 
permission on medical certificate to return to Lidia. He had, as he expressed 
You III. 248 
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vo. leu, it, been ‘'unlucky in the state of his health/’ lever and rheumatic gout had 
made him almost a cripple* and on the 2d of November, the first day of the 
Mnuitiea outbreak, he had, as he himself relates, “a very severe fall—the horse falling 

ofOflneml p / , * . . 

Eiphiiutom,vupon Mm/" This unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have completely shattered him In mind as well as body. His personal courage 
never appears to have failed liim T but any clearness of thought and .energy of 
purpose which he may at any time Lave possessed were entirely gone. Succes¬ 
sive resolutions "flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not irnfre- 
quently after long hours of consultation he would change all Ms arrangements 
on the casual remark or frivolous objection of some one of the most forward 
and least qualified of his counsellors. These defects were only too apparent 
Even the common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw themselves 
in danger of being sacrificed through the incompetency of their commander. 
It was necessary therefore that some steps should be taken, though it was a 
matter of some delicacy. So long as General Elphinstone found himself capable 
of acting at all* he felt bound to retain his command till either General Nott, 
for whom he had written, or some other regularly appointed officer, should 
arrive to supersede him. The utmost therefore to which his consent could be 
obtained was to call in Brigadier Shelton as the second in command, and allow 
the heaviest and most active duties to be performed by him, as a kind of 
deputy-commander. 

naatoja Much being expected from this new arrangement, no time was lost in acting 
mmui ivith upon it, and Brigadier Shelton, about four on the morning of the 9tli of 
November, received orders to quit the Bala Hissar and come into canton¬ 
ments, with the Shah's 6th infantry and a six-pounder gun. He started 
in little more than two hours after, and as he h ims elf says, fl marched in 
broad daylight, without the enemy attempting to dispute my passage/" This 
fact seems to indicate that it was necessary only to show a bold front in 
order to keep the enemy at bay, and clear the communication between the 
city and the cantonments. The brigadiers first impressions on arriving were 
anything but favourable. “ 1 was cordially received, 11 lie says, u but could 
read anxiety in every countenance, and they bad then only three days' 
provisions, I was sorry to find desponding conversations and remarks too 
generally indulged, and was more grieved to find the troops were dispirited/ 1 
On going round the cantonments he ' £ found them of frightful extent, with a 
rampart and ditch an Afghan could run over with the facility of a cat, with 
C b d* r ° f man ^ r °^ ier serious defects,” The brigadier complains of the general indulgence 
Shelton. of t( desponding conversations and remarks/’ but it is to be feared that he was in 
this respect one of the principal offenders. He had seen much service, and 
was possessed of indomitable courage, but his harsh and ungracious manner 
made him unpopular with all classes, and his judgment was by no means so 
excellent as to justify the 'unbounded confidence which he himself placed in it. 
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A temper of a very different kind was required, and by the want of it, he in a au. isn. 
maimer neutralized all the good of which he might otherwise have been 

, , Character 

capable. General Elphinstone’s vacillation was provoking in the extreme, but Bnwdfcr. 
conciliation tempered with firmness might easily have overcome it, and we 
cannot read their statements without feeling that, though there were faults on 
both sides, the brigadier s conduct admits of least excuse. 

On the 10th of November, the day after Brigadier Shelton’s arrival, an^ w*** 0 " 
offensive movement was resolved upon* It was to be directed principally imposed, 
against what was called Rikabashee’s fort, which was situated so near the 
cantonments that the men in the bastions were shot down at their guns* 

The force allotted was in this instance commensurate with the supposed diffi¬ 
culties of the service, and the brigadier was occupied in telling off the 2000 
men of all arms., when lie heard General Elphinstone observe to bis aide-de- 
camp, '"I think we had better give it up/' “Then/* replied the aide-de-camp, 

"why not countermand it at once?” This was enough, and the countermand was 
given. By the intervention of the envoy the attack was again ordered, but un¬ 
happily two whole hours had been lost, during which the spirit of the assailants 
had been damped by forebodings of failure, and the enemy bad strengthened 
their means of defence* The plan was to blow open the gate. Unfortunately 
the explosion only blew open a small wicket, through which the stormers 
found it extremely difficult to pass in the face of a hot and deadly fire* The 
few who succeeded having made their way into the interior, struck terror into 
the garrison, who hastened to escape by the other side. At this very time the 
cry of "cavalry/’ accompanied by a sudden charge of Afghan home, had pro¬ 
duced a similar panic among the stormers outside the wicket, and Europeans and 
sepoys in one confused mass tinned their backs and fled. On this occasion the 
brigadier did good service* Disdaining flight, he more than once rallied the 
fugitives, and by the aid of the artillery, which now began to tell, compelled 
the Afghans to retire. During this conflict outside the fort, the small number 
of the assailants who had gained admission were in a most perilous position. 

The garrison, who had fled in the belief that the whole storming party had 
entered, soon discovered their mistake and hastened to return* To prevent 
this, the gate by which they escaped had been closed by securing its chain 
with a bayonet* This was but a feeble obstacle, and the enemy came once 
more into deadly conflict with the few individuals opposed to them. Colonel 
Muck mil fell by a wound which shortly after proved mortal; and Lieutenant 
Bird, with two sepoys of the 37th native infantry, took refuge in a stable, which 
they barricaded, and defended so heroically, that they shot down thirty of their 
assailants, and on the final capture of the fort were found unscathed* J he lull 
of the Rikabasbee compelled the enemy to abandon several neighbouring forts, 
in which a considerable quantity of grain was found. 

'fhe name of victory is always cheering/ but there were so many drawbacks 
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a d. iml to that of the 10th that the spirits of the troops were little revived by it, and 
the envoy, as if despairing of more honourable means, became more active 
Question of than ever in plying Ills wily policy. The very next day John Conolly wrote 
tionn-tiiu to Mohun Lai as follows:—“There is a man called Hajee All, who might 
1 H>uU ' be induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 

Musfids. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees (£1000) will be 
given for each head, nr even 15,000 rupees (£1500)* 1 have written to him 

two or three times/' And that Mohun Lai might be urged to greater exer¬ 
tion, the envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus:—“You 
are aware that I would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Ameer-oollah Khan* and such of the Dooranee rebel chiefs/ 1 Attempts have 
been made to distinguish between the two commissions thus given to Mohun 
Lai, and it has been said that the blood-money offered by the onafwas not con¬ 
templated or sanctioned by the other. Be this as it may, it is.quite certain 
that Mohun Lai had no idea of any such distinction, and therefore having some 
doubts as to the mode of proceeding, he wrote directly to the envoy for explana¬ 
tion, telling him that " % lie could not find out by Lieutenant Conolly J s notes how 
the rebels are to be assassinated, hut the men now employed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads, when they may be without attendants*” 
a new ]»• -si- On the 18th of November the enemy appeared in force on the Behtnaroo 

tkm trik<su ^ *7 11 

<1pb7t.hu Hills, situated to the north-west of the cantonments, and opened an annoying 

oaamy. ° 

fire from two captured guns which they had placed m a commanding position. 
On this occasion the envoy displayed more of the military spirit than either 
the general or the brigadier, and insisting, in opposition to both, that a vigorous 
attempt should be made to drive hack the enemy and recapture the guns, carried 
his point. At four rm., the earlier paid of the ^lay having been wasted in idle 
debate, Shelton proceeded on the service at the head of a strong detachment, with 
two guns* The troops moved in three columns and in different directions* Un¬ 
fortunately the more serviceable of the two guns stuck fast in a canal, and though 
the other gun did good execution, the advanced column of infantry, brought into 
collision with the Afghan cavalry sooner than was intended, appears to have lost 
all presence of mind. When, at the distance of only ten yards they might have 
poured in a destructive volley, they fired wildly without, taking aim, and were 
immediately enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, who charged through and 
through their ranks, and drove them in confusion down the slope* This omin¬ 
ous and disastrous commencement did not, however, decide the fortune of the 
day. At the foot of the hill they reformed behind the reserve, and in a new 
attack regained the honour which they had lost. Aided by Eyre’s guns, both 
of which were now in full operation, and a gallant charge of Anderson's horse* 
they carried the height, and with it the two guns which had been the great- 
object of contention* So far they were entitled to claim the victory, though it 
must be admitted that they failed to reap the full fruits of it. As night was 
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beginning to fall, and the enemy began again to press forwards, only one of the a d. isu. 
guns could be brought into cantonments. The other was abandoned after being 
spiked, and some loss was sustained before the troops could effect their return. Dllbions 
Shortly afterwards intelligence arrived which spread a gloom over the canton- attempt to 
incuts, and shut out almost the only remaining ray of hope. Ine envoy, enom v 
who had received no distinct tidings of Sale’s brigade, buoyed himself with 
the idea that it might be actually advancing to their relief, but on the 17th of 
November it became certain that no such aid was to be obtained. On ascertain¬ 
ing this he addressed a letter to General Elph instone, in which lie entered into 
a detail of the various alternatives which it might be possible to adopt, They 
might retreat in the direction of Jelalabad, or retire to the Bala Hissar, or 
attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments. He declared his 
leaning to be in favour of the fourth. “Upon the whole 1 think it best Continual 
to hold on wljfere we are as long as possible, in the hope that something' may ofthflcmf 
turn up in our favour/' “In eight or ten days more we shall be better able revive j on 
to judge whether there is any chance of an improvement in our position/" 

It was most unfortunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the second alternative 
—retirement to the Bala Hissar. It was in fact the only remaining chance 
of escape from destruction. Once within It the troops would have had an 
impregnable position, and freed from the harassing labour which the defence 
of the cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must have been aide by 
means of the stock of provisions already stored in the citadel, and the addition 
which might have been made to it by suitable exertion, to pass the winter in 
security and tolerable comfort. The envoy doubted If the heavy guns could 
be brought into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency both of food and 
firewood to cook it. The general and the brigadier, now apparently intent on 
retreat with or without capitulation, seconded these objections, and added 
others, of which the only one not absolutely frivolous was the alleged difficulty 
of transporting the sick and wounded 

The loss inflicted on the enemy on the 13th had curbed their audacity, and t 

for some days they gave comparatively little annoyance. Latterly they began 
to resume their aggressive attitude, and by taking possession of the village of 
Behinaroo, situated at the north-east foot of the Behmaroo Hillsj cut off one of 
the main sources from which the British had been drawing supplies. In order 
to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force before daybreak 
on the morning of the 23d, The most remarkable fact in regard to the com¬ 
position of the force Is that it had only one gun. A general order, issued while 
Marquis Hastings was governor, enjoined that under no circumstances, unless 
where a second could not be obtained, were less than two guns to he taken 
into the field. The propriety of this rule, sufficiently obvious in itself, was 
destined this day to receive a striking confirmation. 
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A D - mi. Brigadier Shelton, at the head of the force, marched out of cantonments at 
two in the morning, and the solitary gun, having with some difficulty been 
r,ai, mn f brought into position on a knoll, opened with grape on an inclosure of the 
th,. Af S i»„„. village, which seemed to be the enemy’s principal bivouac. Had the surprise 
and confusion thus produced been improved on the instant, there seems no 
doubt that the village might easily have been carried, but through some blunder 
the attack was delayed, and then through some other blimder so improperly 
made that it failed. Meanwhile the enemy had begun to ply their jemils, and 
thousands of the insurgents, made aware that a battle was raging, hastened 
from the city across the hills to take part in it. The advantage obtained from 
the darkness was now lost, and as the day dawned the parties opposed to each 
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other became well defined, the British occupying one hill and the enemy 
another, only separated by a narrow gorge. The- fire having become hot and 
galling, the brigadier left live companies on the extremity of the hill overhang¬ 
ing the village, and crossing the gorge with the remainder of the force and the 
si!in«o 0UH " lM1 £ a ' Qe, l the brow of the enemy’s hilL Here lie formed his infantry 
iiusniraiige into two squares, and crowded his cavalry behind them. This arrangement 
usuckj oru winch lias been strongly and justly censured, did not produce much mischief so 
long as the gun, nobly worked by Sergeant MulliaU, continued to tell upon the 
Afghan masses. At length, however, when incessant firing had made it unser¬ 
viceable, a severe penalty was paid for the lolly of not having provided another 
to supply its place. The Afghan jezails carrying much further than the British 
muskets, poured in a fire which could not be returned, and made dreadful 
havoc in the squares* Why these, and the cavalry in their rear, were thus 
kept in a position where they could not act with effect, and stood merely as 
marks to be shot at, has never been satisfactorily explained. The result was 
disastrous. The spirit of the troops was broken, and they became incapable of 
resisting any sudden impulse if terror. It was not long before the panic, for 
which they were thus prepared, seized them. A party of Afghans, headed by 


1 Thejeeatl m a long matchlock gun, with a forked the more so a* its range far exceeds that of a 
l eftt enabling the marksman to take good aim. It musket*—Hart's Character and Costume of Afghan' 
is a formidable weapon in mountainous errantries, Man, 
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some fanatical Gbazees, taking advantage of an eminence which concealed the a.d. iso. 
movement, made a sudden rush from beliind it. In an instant all was confu¬ 
sion in the British ranks, and Loth infantry and cavalry, when ordered to ti,.» Briti*i. 

,, \ ir: routed by 

charge, shamefully turned their hacks ami tied. The brigadier and other officers, the Afgti™*. 
while the bullets were flying thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop 
the fugitives. One of the first consequences was the capture of the solitary 
gun by the enemy* Their triumph, however, was short-lived. When every¬ 
thing seemed lost, the brigadier had the presence of mind to order the halt to 
be sounded. The men mechanically obeyed, reformed, and returned to the con¬ 
flict, It was now the turn of the Gbazees to flee and leave the captured gun 
behind them. The conflict still continued with alternations of success, but as 
the capture of the village for which it was commenced had become impossible, 
it was suggested to the brigadier, that as the spirit of the troops could no 
longer be trusted, the wisest course would he “to return to cantonments while 
it was still possible to do so with credit/' “Oh no! we will hold the hill some 
time longer/ 1 was his answer, and there lie stood sacrificing valuable lives while 
no possible advantage con hi be gained by it If this was mere bravado, it was 
dearly paid for. Another Gliazee rush was followed by a second panic, and the 
great body of the British troops were driven hack in the utmost contusion. 

So completely indeed were fugitives and pursuers mingled, that the canton¬ 
ments themselves must have fallen had the Afghans known how to improve 
their advantage. 

Brigadier Shelton, in narrating the above events, coolly remarks, ‘'This 
concluded all exterior operations/’ The British troops pining with cold and 
hunger, exhausted by incessant fatigues, and broken in spirit, had refused to 
follow their officers, and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom 
they had been accustomed to despise. What then could be expected from 
further conflict except additional disgrace and disaster? The question of retire¬ 
ment to the Bala Hissar was indeed still open, and the Shall, who had formerly 
refused to entertain it, being now fully alarmed for his personal safety and that 
of bis family, urged its immediate occupation by the British troops, as the 
only remaining means of safety. The envoy, though strongly inclined to the 
same opinion, was haunted by so many apprehensions that he yielded without 
much difficulty to the objections of the military authorities. 

When the proposal to move into the Bala Hissar was rejected, there must Resolution 
have been some mention of a resource deemed preferable to it, and we are not treat for 
left long in doubt as to what it was. The envoy had resolved to attempt to 
obtain terms from the insurgents, aud having ascertained their willingness to 
treat, called upon General Elph instone for his opinion 1 as to whether, in a 
military point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our position in this 
country.” The opinion, which was previously well known, was given officially 
in the following terms: “I beg to state that having held our position here for 
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a n isn. upwards of three weeks in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large number of wounded and sick. 
Resolution the difficulty of defending the extensive &ud ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
i^IIr fnr ’ the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief 
and the whole country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not feasible 
any longer to maintain our position in this country, and that you ought to 
avail yourself of the offer to negotiate which lias been made to you.” Thus 
sanctioned, the envoy immediately despatched a message to the Afghan chiefs, 
requesting them to appoint deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. 
The meeting was fixed for the following day (the 25th November), and was 



Bala lir^K a>td City of CABOOt,—Fftfm Atklns^iu’s Sketches in Afyljniilfitiui. 


Amipmt held at an intermediate spot, Sultan Mahomed Khan and Meerza Alimud Alh 
thuenumy, representing the Afghans, and Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British. 
The former at once assumed a tone so arrogant, that after two hours' discussion 
no progress had been made. At last they asked to see the envoy himself, and 
had an interview with him in a guard-room in one of the gateways of the can¬ 
tonments. It was unavailing. The Afghan chiefs demanded that the British 
should surrender as prisoners of war, and deliver up all their arms, ammunition, 
and treasure, and when these terms were indignantly rejected, departed, utter¬ 
ing menaces. 


Negotiation having failed, both parties seemed resolved to wait the progress 
of events, and for some days no active measures were taken. But delay, while 
it improved the position of the enemy, was absolutely ruinous to the British. 
Their supplies were consumed much faster than they could replace them, and 
the obvious consequence was that they must ere long be absolutely starved out. 
I he troops meanwhile were becoming disorganized, and disgraced themselves, 
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on more than one occasion, by despicable cowardice Tims, on the 6th of a o mb 
December, Mahomed Sliureef J s fort, winch it had cost so much to gain, was 
recaptured by the enemy without an effort. Its garrison of 100 men, on seeing NVw J jr ^' 
some Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their crooked sticks negotiation 
as scaling ladders, show their heads, abandoned their posts, and lied back pell- 
mell to the cantonments. Lady Sale says, "They all ran away as fast as they 
could. The 44th say that the 37th ran first, and as they were too weak they 
went too/ 1 But according to Lieutenent Haw trey, who commanded, "There 
was not a pin to choose—all cowards alike/ "Our troops/' wrote Macnaghten, 

"are behaving like a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit of enter¬ 
prise left among m” In this dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly 
spirit than his military coadjutor's. While the latter did nothing but croak 
and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate, he returned to the alternative 
of cramini? the Bala Hissar as at once the safest and most honourable, urging 
that the sick and wounded might be sent oft’ under the cover of night, and 
that then, after destroying all the ordnance and stores that could not be 
removed, they might fight their way. This was his proposal on the 6th of 
December, but the general discountenanced it, and saw no possibility of relief 
except in what he was pleased to call "honourable terms. These, he thought, 
might still lie obtained, but "after leaving cantonments, terms, I should 
suppose, are quite out of the question.” 

The envoy, most reluctant to announce a final decision, lingered on till the 
Hth when there was hist enough of food for the days consumption of the Afghan 
fighting men, and then opened the negotiation. The conference took place on 
the banks of the Cabool, nearly a mile from the cantonments. It was attended 
by Akbar Khan and most of the other Afghan chiefs on the one part, and by 
the envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, with a 
small escort, on the other. After the first salutations, the envoy produced and 
read the draft of a treaty which he had previously prepared. It consisted of 
a. preamble, and eighteen separate articles. They were in substance, that the 
troops now at Cabool would repair to Peshawer, and thence to India with all 
practicable expedition, the Sirdars engaging to keep them unmolested, to treat 
them with all honour, and furnish "all possible assistance in arms and provi¬ 
sions;” that all the other British troops in Afghanistan should evacuate it as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made; that Shah Shojah should have 
the option of remaining in Afghanistan, on a maintenance of not less than a 
lae of rupees per annum, or of accompanying the British troops; that on the 
safe arrival of the British troops at Peshawer, arrangements should be made for 
the immediate return of Dost Mahomed and his family, with all other Afghans 
now detained in India, and that at the same time the family of the Shah, 
if his majesty elected to accompany the British troops, should he allowed 
to return towards India; that from the date on which these articles are agreed, 

Vox,. 1IL 249 
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4 'the British troops shall be supplied witli provisions, on tendering payment lor 
the same; " that c ‘ the stores and property formerly belonging to Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan shall he restored,” and ail the property of British officers left 
behind should be carefully preserved, and sent to India as opportunities may 
offer; and that, " notwithstanding the retirement of the British troops from 
Afghanistan, there will always be friendship between that nation and the 
English, so much so, that the Afghans will contract no alliance with any other 
foreign power without the consent of the English, for whose assistance they will 

look in the hour of need/ 1 

The treaty was read with only a single 
interruption from Akbar Khan, who showed 
already what he was meditating, by observing 
on the article which engaged the Sirdars to 
supply provisions, that there was no occasion 
for supplies, as the march from the canton¬ 
ments might he commenced on the following 
day. The other chiefs checked his impetuosity, 
and after the reading was finished proceeded 
to discuss the articles separately, with some 
appearance of moderation. It is difficult in¬ 
deed to discover anything to which they could 
seriously object. The treaty placed the British 
troops entirely at their mercy. It was in fact 
just what the chiefs had asked and the envoy 
indignantly spurned at the first interview—an 
unconditional surrender. He himself, no doubt, thought very differently, and 
could see nothing worse in the transaction than that “by entering into terras, 
we are prevented from undertaking the entire conquest of the country/ 1 Tins, 
however, was now past hoping for, and he could therefore look at the treaty 
with some degree of self-complacency “The terms I secured were the best 
obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings would little have 
benefited our country, whilst the government would have been almost compelled 
to avenge our fate at whatever cost We shall part with the Afghans as 
friends, and I feel satisfied that any government which may be established 
hereafter, will always he disposed to cultivate a good understanding with ns. 
Such was the flattering side of the picture. But it had also a dark side. The 
Afghans were notoriously avaricious, crafty, and vindictive, and where was the 
guarantee that after agreeing to the terns they would fulfil them ? The British 
troops were to evacuate the cantonments in three clays. Tins done they would 
be entirely at the mercy of foes, who would have the option of exterminating 
them, either by starvation or the sword. 

The first measure adopted in fulfilment of the treaty was not of a kind to 
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inspire confidence. The British troops in the Bala Hissar, about COO in number, a.d. iso. 
were to evacuate it on the 13th of December, and proceed to the cantonments. 

It was most desirable that their store of grain, amounting to 1600 maunds, Evacuation 

_ ( „ . of ll|C Bftia 

should not be left behind, and every exertion was made in preparing lor its 
removal. Unfortunately, so much time was consumed in this operation that 
the day wore away and night had fallen before the troops were prepared to 
march, Akbar Khan, who had undertaken to be their guide and protector, had 
his men in waiting for that purpose. Part of these, as soon as the British 
emerged from the gate, made a rush at it, apparently for the purpose of forcing 
an entrance. The garrison within succeeded in closing it, and then having 
manned the walls commenced a destructive fire, without attempting to distin¬ 
guish between friend and foe. After this untoward event Akbar Khan declared 
that lie could not guarantee the safety of the troops if they persisted in march¬ 
ing at that late hour, as the Seeah Sung Hills, along which they must pass, were 
bristling with Ghiljies, whom it would be impossible to restrain. I lie result 
was that the British troops, most of them sepoys, were obliged to remain outside 
the walls, devoid both of food and shelter, and exposed to the rigours of a 
winter night, such as they had never endured before, W orse would have 
befallen them had Akbar Khan proved treacherous, but he kept his faith, and 
enabled them, though thoroughly exhausted, to reach the cantonments in safety 
on the following morning. 

The third day, the one appointed for the evacuation of the cantonments, 
had now arrived, but this was at once acknowledged to be impossible* The the ^ 
chiefs, under the pretext that they had no security for the evacuation, declined signal to 
to furnish the supplies which they had promised* while the British protested 
that they would not or could not move without them, and nearly a week of 
the time during winch they ought to have been hastening home by rapid 
marches was lost. The* effect of the delay was disastrous. On the 18th of 
December snow began to fall, and covering the whole country around to the 
depth of several inches, indicated that winter had fairly set in, \V h lie the 
difficulties of the retreat were thus indefinitely increased, the tenure of the ^ 

cantonments was rendered far more precarious by giving up possession of the 
forts which commanded them* This was demanded by the Afghans as a pledge 
of sincerity, and the envoy and general, after a consultation, pusillanimously 
complied* It is but fair to confess, that though the Afghans clearly foresaw 
the advantage which they might derive from delay, the blame was not wholly 
theirs* The envoy, even after lie had signed the treaty, ceased not to wish 
that something might turn up that would enable him to evade its obligations, 
and was not indisposed to employ means for this purpose wlncli cannot be 
otherwise characterized than as unscrupulous and dishonourable. Hie return 
of Colonel Macl&ren to Candahar, after a vain attempt to penetrate across the 
country, was not known at Cabool till the 19th of December, and therefore up 
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to that day he had postponed issuing any order in conceit with the general for 
the evacuation of Ghuznee, Candahar, and Jelakbad. This was now done, hut 
the envoy disappointed in one hope dung to another. The treaty provided for 
the abdication of the S1j<i1i. W ho then was to he Ins successor? The answer 
was left indefinite, and revived the old jealousies of the Afghan tribes. The 
Barukzyes and their adherents claimed to be restored to their ancient ascen¬ 
dency, while the Ghiljies and Kuzzilhaslies, dreading this as the worst event 
that could befall them, would willingly have retained Shah Sliujah, in the 
expectation of being able to use him as their tool. The envoy, in order to 
profit by this dissension, did not hesitate to foment it, and began to scatter 
bribes on all bands. He thus entangled himself in a well of intrigue, which 
cost him his honour and his life. One is almost ashamed to relate how a high 
British functionary, after binding himself by treaty, could quibble upon its 
obligations. 

1 hough the 22d of December Lad been fixed for the departure of the 
British troops, the envoy was engaged up to that very day, by means of his old 
agent Mol uni Lai, in a treacherous correspondence with the Ghiljies and Kuzzil- 
bashes. On the 20th he wrote, “You can tell the Ghiljies and Khan Sliereen, 
that after they have declared for his majesty and us, and sent in 100 kurwars 1 
of grain to cantonments-, I shall he glad to give them a bond of five lacs of 
rupees. On the 21st he explained himself more fully. “ In conversing with 
anybody, you must say distinctly that I am ready to stand by my engagement 
with the Barukzyes and other chiefs associated with them, hut that if any 
portion of the Afghans wish our troops to remain in the country, I shall think 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which I have made to go away, 
which engagement was made believing- it to he in accordance with the wishes 
oi the Afghan nation. If the Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes wish us to stay, let 
them declare so openly in the course of to-morrow, and* we will side with them. 

1 he best proof of their wish for us to stay is to send us a large quantity of 
grain this night—100 or 200 kurwars. If they do this and make their salaam 
to the Shah early to-morrow, giving his majesty to understand that we are along 
with them, I will write to the Barukzyes and tell them my agreement is at an 
end.' In another letter, written in the course of the same day, lie repeated 
the extraordinary doctrine that he should think himself at liberty to break his 
agreement, “ because that agreement was made under the belief that all the 
Afghan people wished us to go away. Me hud the precaution, however, 
to add, “ Bo not let me appear in this matter.” It is hardly necessary to give 
the reason. At this very time lie was engaged in a similar intrigue with the 
Barukzyes, and had shown his friendship for Akbar Khan by making him a 
present of his carriage and horses. 

fill ; iiHr of grain was a measure neighing about 700 lLe., and consequently rather more than ten 

bushels. 
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The game which the envoy was playing could hardly have been expected, a.d. isji. 
and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While he was pluming himselt on 
his dexterity in. keeping it secret, the Alglian chiefs knew it all, and proceeded Counter 
as they were well entitled to counterwork him. He accordingly received new the Aftkam 
overtures from the Barukzyes, and was easily caught by them, as they promised 
more than he was anticipating from the rival intrigue. He therefore intimated 
to Mohun Lai that “the sending grain to us just now would do more harm 
than good to our cause, and it would lead the Bamkzyes to suppose that I am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement.. ’ This reads ludicrously 
after the specimens of double-dealing already given, but the envoy, as il 
totally unconscious of anything of the kind, thus concluded a letter to Mohun 
Lai: — rf It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months, instead of 
having to travel through the snow; but we must consider not what is agreeable 
but what is consistent with faith/’ If these words have any meaning it is that 
the envoy held himself bound by the treaty, and would be guilty ol a breach of 
faith by breaking or evading it, and yet, at this very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Khan with this very object. 

On the evening of the 22d of December, the date of the letter last quoted, 

Captain Skinner came from the city into cantonments, accompanied by 
a first cousin of Akbar Khan and a Lohanee merchant, who was believed to be 
a friend of the British. They were the bearers of a new string oi proposals, 
of such a nature that Captain Skinner remarked, hall jocularly, to the envoy, 
that he felt like one loaded with combustibles. Their main purport was that 
the British troops, having been drawn up outside the cantonments, Akbar Khan 
and the Ghiljies would unite with them, and on a given signal attack the fort 
and seize the person of Ameen-oolah Khan, who was known to be the original 
contriver, and had throughout been a ringleader of the Insurrection; that Shah 
Shujah should still be king; and that the British troops should remain till 
spring, and then to save their credit withdraw of their own accord. In return 
for his part in this plot, Akbar Khan should be recognized as Shall Shufah’s 
wuzeer or prime-minister, and should moreover lie guaranteed by the British 
government in a present payment of thirty, and an annual pension of four lacs 
of rupees. One part of the proposal was to present Ameen-ool&h’s head to the 
envoy for a fixed price. This lie at once rejected, but he grasped at the other 
proposals, and assented to them by a writing under his own hand. The follow¬ 
ing morning, the 23d, was fixed for holding a conference with Akbar Khan, 
and completing the arrangements. 

Often bad the envoy been warned of the danger of intriguing with Akbar 
Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to risk all on a single chance, 
rather than prolong the suspense and agony which were making existence intol¬ 
erable, After breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, 
and told them to prepare to accompany him to a conference with Akbar Khan, 
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Mackenzie, who bad found him alone, having for the first time learned his inten¬ 
tions, exclaimed “If is a trap, 11 He abruptly answered, “ Leave me to manage 
that: trust me for that;” As yet General Elphinstone had been kept wholly 
in the dark, but the envoy, now on the point of setting out, sent for him and 
explained the nature of the intrigue* Startled, and far from satisfied with the 
explanation, the general asked what part the other Barukzye chiefs had taken 
in the negotiation, and was simply answered “they are not in the plot/' u Do 
you not then apprehend treachery? ” rejoined the general “None whatever/ 
was the reply; 11 I am certain the thing wall succeed. What I want you to do 
is to have two regiments and guns got quickly ready, and without making any 
show, to be prepared the moment required to move towards Mahomed Khan's 
fort-” With more good sense and greater firmness than he usually displayed, 



Mahomed Khan'k Fort.—F rom Sale’s Dofeticw.* of Jdflliihud- 


the general con tinned to remonstrate till the envoy, rather rudely, cut him 
short by exclaiming, 44 Leave it all to me; I understand these things better 
than you do ” 

About noon of the 23d the envoy passed out of cantonments, accompanied 
by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, and escorted by a few horsemen. The 
place of meeting was about ROD yards east of the cantonments, not far from the 
banks of the river where it is crossed by a bridge. It was situated on a slope 
among some hillocks, and was marked out by a number of horse-cloths, which 
had been spread for the occasion. While passing along, the envoy remembered 
that a beautiful Arab horse, which he had purchased from the owner at a high 
price, with the intention of presenting it to Akbav Khan, who was known to 
have coveted it, had been left behind. He therefore desired Captain Mackenzie 
to return for it, and in the meantime conversed with the other two officers on 
the subject which was nearest his heart. He was playing, lie admitted, for a 
heavy stake, but the prize was worth the risk. Unable, however, to suppress 
misgivings, he is said to have remarked, “ Death is preferable to the life we 
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are leading now." After tlie usual salutations and some conversation on horse- a d. isn. 
back, during which Akbar Khan was profuse in his thanks for the present of 
tiie Arab steed, and also for that of a handsome pair of double-barrelled pistols, 
which be had admired at a previous meeting, the parties repaired to the spot kjj&d. 
provided for their reception. The envoy reclined on the slope, and Trevor and 
Mackenzie seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose suspicions were 
already awake, continued standing behind lain, till, as the only means of 
avoiding the importunity of the chiefs, who urged him also to sit, he knelt on 
one knee ready to start in a moment Akbar Khan opened the conference by 
an abrupt question. “Are you ready/ J he asked, “to carry out the proposals of 
the previous evening?” “Why not?” replied the envoy. Meanwhile, the 
Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called attention to the suspicious circum¬ 
stance, by observing that if the conference was meant to be secret the intruders 
ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a circle with 
their whips, but Akbar Khan interposed, saying that their presence could do 
no harm, as they were all in the secret. What this secret was did not remain 
a moment in doubt. The envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from 
behind, were rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three officers 
were immediately dragged away and placed each behind a mounted Afghan 
chief, who rode off at full speed in the direction of Mahomed Khan's fort. 
Captain Trevor unfortunately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Ghazees; 
Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie were lodged in the fort. Meanwhile, the 
envoy had been seized b} r Akbar Khan, and was struggling desperately with 
him on the ground. It is said, probably with truth, that his antagonist meant 
only to drag him off like his companions, and that it was not till resistance had 
exasperated him, that he drew a pistol, one of those just presented to him, and 
shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror were strongly depicted 
on the envoy's upturned face. The only words lie was heard to utter were 
li Az barae Khoda*’ (For God's sake). In the fearful tragedy which thus 
terminated the life of Sir William Macnaghten, the most melancholy circum¬ 
stance is that, whether because misfortune had unhinged his mind or weakened 
his moral principles, he was engaged at the time of his death, not hi the faithful 
discharge of his duty, hut in a course of tortuous policy, which every honour¬ 
able mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations previously formed 
between the Afghans and the British, and left it optional for the hitter to 
choose their own course, independent of the obligations previously contracted 
by treaty* The highest representative of the government, an ambassador 
whose very office hedged him round with a sacrcdness which all nations, not 
absolutely barbarous, recognize and revere, had been decoyed into an ambush 
and treacherously murdered. With a people capable of doing such a deed, and 
boasting of it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, were 
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a.i>. useless, arid all therefore that now remained for the British was to avenge their 
wrongs, or at all events, if that was beyond their power, to become once more their 
Negotiation# own protectors, and trust to nothing but Providence and their own stout hearts 
Hftor tort and swords, Such was evidently the course which was at once safest and 
honourable, but it was not that which the military authorities prepared 
to adopt, At first they would not believe that the envoy had been murdered, 
and instead of taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a subject, 
sent round an officer to calm the alarm which was generally felt, by intimating 
at the head of each regiment that though the conference had been interrupted 
by the Ghazees, and the envoy with the officers who accompanied him had 
been removed to the city their immediate return to cantonments might he 
expected. The following day dissipated these delusions. A letter from Captain 
Lawrence made known the full extent of the atrocity, and at the same time, 
strange to say, contained overtures from the murderers for a renewal of nego¬ 
tiation. Instead of revolting at the very idea, the proposals were eagerly 
embraced* They differed little from the envoys treaty but when the chiefs 
foil ml that they had only to ask hi order to obtain, they immediately rose in 
their demands, and in returning the draft, appended to it four additional 
articles* 1st, Whatever coin there may be in the public treasury must be 
given up* 2d, All guns must be given up except six, 3d, The muskets in 
excess of those in use with the regiments must he left behind. 4th, General Sale, 
together with his wife and daughter, and the other gentlemen of rank who are 
married and have children, until the arrival of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 


and the other Afghans and their families, and Dooranees and Gluljies from 
Hindoostan, shall remain as guests with usT These humiliating articles, after 
a fruitless attempt to modify them, were submitted to, except the last, and 
nveii it was not complied with merely because it could not be enforced* 

^ ie January, 1842, the British troops, after waiting in vain for 

Aliment*, the safeguard which the Afghan chiefs had promised to provide, marched out 
without it through a large opening which had been made on the previous 
evening in the rampart of the cantonments, to facilitate their egress. The total 
number of those who thus quitted the cantonments amounted to about 4500 
fighting men, and 12,000 followers. The march of such a body at such a season, 
through a rugged mountainous country, was in itself a most perilous undertaking, 
and there were other circumstances connected with it which made it all but 
desperate. The Newab Zemaun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as their 
king, wrote Pottinger warning him of the danger of setting out without the 
promised safeguard, but it was too late to recede, and the unwieldy mass began 
to move. The same fatality which had hitherto frustrated all their operations 
was again manifest; and while time was everything, so many delays were 
interposed that the rearguard were not able to quit the cantonments till six 
o'clock p.m , and after a fierce conflict with Gliazces and plunderers, and did not 
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reach their encamping ground, on the right hank of the Cahool near Begramee, a.d. is<?. 
till two hours after midnight. This first march sufficed to reveal insuperable 
difficulties. 

When the morning of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was presented. Many 
of the Hindoo women and children, exhausted Toy fatigue and cold, had sunk 
down on the snow to die. Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was 
evident that ere long the whole force would become disorganized. Horses, 
camels, and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were huddled together 
in an inextricable mass* Meanwhile fanatic and marauding hands kept liovex¬ 
ing on the flanks, and seized every opportunity of slaughter or plunder. The 
only chance of safety would have been a rapid march, by which the passes 
might have been cleared before the enemy could effectually obstruct them, but 
this was now impossible, Zemaun Khan having again promised to disperse 
the plunderers and send supplies of food and fuel. General Elpliinstone was 
induced to order a halt at Boothank, It was his intention to have continued 
the march during the night, had not the appearance ol Akbar Ivhan on the 
scene caused him to abandon it* The Afghan chief was at the head of about 
GOO horsemen, and on being communicated with, announced that he had come 
to act as a safeguard, and at the same time to demand hostages tor the evacua¬ 
tion of Jalalabad. Till these were given, and Sale's brigade should have 
actually retired, he was instructed to detain the retreating force, and furnish 
them in the interval with all necessary supplies. After this announcement* it 
could scarcely be doubted that the extermination of the whole force was 
intended. Another bivouac on the snow during a night of intense cold* would 
almost suffice for this purpose, and lienee the only chance of escape was to push 
on at all hazards, without an hours delay. Such, however, was not the resolu¬ 
tion of General Elphinstone, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavoured 
to make terms, intimately, after another night of horror had been spent, 

Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major Pottinger and Captains Lawrence 
and Mackenzie as hostages, and to permit the continuance of the retreat to 
Tezeem Could this place have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of 
the route would have been surmounted, inasmuch as the Khoord Cahool Pass, 
stretching for about five miles through a narrow gorge, hemmed in by precipi¬ 
tous mountain ridges, would have been cleared. No sooner however was the 
gorge entered, than the mountaineers rushed down to the attack, and a fearful 
massacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised protection, seemed will¬ 
ing to afford it, but it was beyond his power, and the British force, now a mere 
rabble of fugitives, were shot down by hundreds, almost without any attempt 
at resistance. About 3000 persons are said to have perished in this dreadful 
pass The English ladies accompanying the advance, though exposed to the 
murderous fire of the Afghan marksmen, escaped unhurt, with the exception of 
Lady Sale, who was struck by a ball which lodged in her wrist 
vol* til 
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A.a. ia*2, Tiie remuant of the force reached Khoord Cabooi fort on the evening of the 
8 th, but it was not to obtain any mitigation of their sufferings. "We had 
doUtoj ascended,” says Lieutenant Lyre, “ to a still colder climate than we had left 
taflictsm. and behind, and were without tents, fuel, or food/* The consequence was, that “an 
hZ 1T J ann immense number of poor wounded wretches/* whose groans of misery and 
Akbw£hm '- distreas assailed the ear from all quarters, fi wandered about the camp destitute 
of shelter, and perished during the night/ 1 On the 9th, before sunrise, the 
camp was again in motion, and three-fourths of the fighting men, without 
waiting for orders, pushed on in advance with the camp followers. The remain¬ 
ing troops had afterwards marched and proceeded about a mile, when another 
uf those fatal halts was ordered* It had been made as before at the suggestion 
ot Akbar Khan, on a renewed assurance of protection and supplies, and was 
preliminary to a compliance with a startling proposal which accompanied it. 
During the negotiation at Cabooi, the Afghan chiefs had demanded the delivery 
of the married gentlemen and their families as hostages. This was evaded at 
the time, but the demand hud never been lost sight of, and was now renewed. 
The proceedings of the previous day furnished a plausible pretext, both to 
Akbar Khan for making the proposal, and to General Elphinstone for granting 
it, The latter indeed has removed all doubt as to the motives which influenced 
him, by a written statement, in which he justifies his compliance on two 
grounds: first, because be desired “to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further dangers of our camp/* and 
secondly, because be hoped “that as from the very commencement of the nego¬ 
tiations, the Sirdar had shown the greatest anxiety to have the married people 
as hostages, this mark of trust might elicit a corresponding fenling in lain/* 
Judging by the event, it is impossible to deny that the first reason was well 
founded The ladies and children had passed unscathed through a shower of 
Afghan balls, but the repetition of such a miraculous escape was more than 
could be hoped for, and to expose them to the dangers of another murderous 
conflict would have been to throw away their last chance of safety. It was 
indeed a horrible alternative, and wc can better conceive than express the 
feelings of Lady Hacnaghtenwhen told that she was to quit British protection, 
and become what was called the */guest 3 of the man who had murdered her 
husband. There was indeed some guarantee for their personal safety, in the 
fact that Akbar Khan’s own family were in the bands of the British, and it 
therefore seems that the general's first reason ought to be sustained. On his 
second reason, a different judgment must be passed. After the experience be 
had had ot Akbar Khan, it was mere fatuity to imagine that any cf mark of 
trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him/* The necessity which justi¬ 
fied the surrender of the ladies did not apply at all to their husbands, and one 
is puzzled to understand why they, instead of remaining at their posts to share 
the common danger, were also sent oft' to become the "guests” of Akbar Khan. 
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The command to halt on the morning of the 9th was disapproved by the 
whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect to a personal remonstrance 
against it, declared that it would involve their entire destruction, whereas 
another day’s march would cany them clear of the snow. The general listened, 
but refused to be convinced. The consequence was, that the native soldiers 
took what seemed the only remedy into their own hands, and prepared to 
desert. The example had previously been set by the Shah's cavahy, and they 
were not slow in following it. On the morning of the 10th, when the march 
was resumed, the native regiments had almost melted away. “The European 
soldiers,” says Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men left, the Hindoo- 
stances having all suffered more or less from the effects of the frost in their 
bands and feet; few were able even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger: in fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed the mental and 
bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any useful 
exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast; the wildness of terror 
was exhibited in every countenance” The end was now fast approaching. 
The enemy hovering on the heights were watching their opportunity, while the 
inextricable mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and unconsci¬ 
ously to inevitable destruction. Aba narrow gorge between two precipitous 
hills, where the promiscuous crowd of disorganized sepoys and catnp followers 
were so huddled together that they could neither recede nor advance, the 
slaughter was renewed, and barbarously continued till, of the 16,000 persons 
who started from Gabriel* less than a fourth remained. The sepoys were 
entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not able to muster of fighting 
men more than 250 soldiers of the 44th, 150 cavalry, and 50 liotse artillery¬ 
men, with one gun. On observing the slaughter at the gorge. General Elph hi¬ 
stone called upon Akbar Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good h is promises 
of protection. The oft-repeated answer was returned that he could not, and 
along with the answer a new humiliating proposal: let the British lay down 
their arms, and he would undertake to save their lives. There was still spirit 
enough remaining to treat this proposal as it deserved, and the march was 
resumed. By a rapid movement the defile, where so many of the camp followers 
had already perished, was reached, but before it could be cleared the enemy 
opened a destructive fire on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave 
another proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a handful of 
men who stood by him, m he expresses it, “nobly and heroically.” gained 
another short respite for the whole, Akbar Khan, when again appealed to, 
having only renewed his ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on 
Jugduluck by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, could only be effected by throwing off the camp folio Wei’s and leaving 
them to their fate. The march was resumed with this view as quietly as possi¬ 
ble, but the deception which stem necessity alone could justify did not succeed, 
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a.d. 1^42. and tlie fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an umnanage- 
able rabble. Little molestation, however, was experienced for some miles, and 
the advanced guard after halting at Kuttur Sung for the arrival of tlie rear¬ 
guard, pushed on for Jugduluck, still ten miles distant. It was reached at last 
by the advance guard, without much obstruction, but not without the greatest 
difficulty by the’rearguard, who, commanded as before by Shelton, fought 
their way manfully, contesting every inch of ground, 

Tr^hemns At Jugduluck the survivors of the British force, now few in number and 
AkWKium.exhausted with fatigue, found a temporary shelter behind some ruined walls, 
and were endeavouring to snatch a little repose, when they were suddenly 
aroused by volley after volley poured from the adjoining heights into the heart 
of their bivouac. They were in consequence obliged to quit it, and make one 
bold effort to clem* the ground before them. It succeeded, and the troops when 
night closed, were able again to seek the shelter of the ruined walls. Mean¬ 
while Akbar Khan was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
appealed to for protection, lie sent a message inviting a conference with General 
Elptiinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone, They went, and after 
being received with tlie greatest apparent kindness and hospitality, found 
themselves in his trap, Jclalabad was not yet evacuated in terms of the treaty, 
and be meant to detain them as hostages, Tim general, whose sense of honour 
notwithstanding all his blunders remained as keen as ever, endeavoured to 
procure his own return, by pleading that disappearance from the army at such 
a time would look like desertion, and disgrace him in the eyes of his country^ 
men; but Akbar Khan was not to he moved, and detained all the three officers. 
On the morning of tlie 12th the conference was resumed, and the troops pro¬ 
longed their halt to await the issue. The only object of the detained British 


officers was to save the small remnant of the force still surviving, and they 
not only earnestly implored Akbar Khan's interposition, but engaged Mahomed 
Shah Khan, his father-in-law, and a Ghiljie chief of influence, to purchase the 

Mimknw forbearance of his savage countrymen at the price of two lacs of mpeea After 

Attack hy % , , ° . 1 

theohujks. much discussion, during which it became manifest that the Ghiljies were thirst¬ 
ing as much for blood as for money, Mahomed Shall Khan arrived about dusk, 
and intimated that all was finally and amicably arranged for tlie safe conduct 
of the troops to Jelalabad. The announcement had scarcely escaped his lips f 
when the lie was given to it by a sound of firing. It came from the direction 
of the British bivouac, and told that the Gliiljies had resumed their murderous 
work. 


The firing announced that the enemy were on tlie alert waiting to pounce 
upon their victims, but the soldiers displayed so much determination f and 
inflicted such severe chastisement on the most forward of the plunderers, that 
tlie first part of the march was effected without serious loss. A fearful struggle 
however awaited them. They had still to clear the pass of Jugduluck, up 
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which the road climhs by a steep ascent between lofty precipices. By incredible a n. isr-j. 
exertion the summit was nearly gained, when a sudden turn brought them in 
front of a barricade formed of shrubs and branches of trees. To penetrate it Annibna^ 
seemed impossible, and either to halt or recede was inevitable destruction, since Btithbfoiw. 
the enemy, who had been lying in ambusb, were already busy with their long 
knives and jezails. It was a most unequal struggle, anti terminated in the 
almost total extinction of the force. Brigadier Anquetil, Colonel Chambers, 
and ten other officers, here met their deaths. During the conflict, about twenty 
officers, and forty-five privates managed to clear the barricade and make their 
way to Gundamuck at daybreak of the 18th. The respite thus obtained was of 
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short duration. The enemy began to pour in from all quarters, and their 
intended victims had become incapable of resistance, as not more than two 
rounds of ammunition to each man remained. What was to he done? Obvi¬ 
ously the only alternatives were to make terms, or if these were refused, to sell 
tlieir lives as dearly as possible. The former alternative seemed not unattain¬ 
able, for shortly after their arrival a messenger arrived with overtures from the 
chief of the district. Major Griffiths, now the senior officer, set out to have an 
interview with the chief, and was only on the way, when the blood-thirsty mob y 
broke in upon his little band and massacred every man of them, except Captain 
Sou ter of the 44th and a few privates, who were made prisoners. A few officers, 
who had quitted the column at Soorkbab and continued in advance ol it, still 
survived. As they proceeded, one after another perished, and at Fnttealibad 
their number was reduced to six. Being now only sixteen miles flora Jelala- 
bad, their final deliverance seemed at hand, but the measure of disaster was 
not yet complete. In the vicinity of Futteahbad a treacherous offer of kind¬ 
ness threw them off their guard. While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen 
them for their remaining fatigues, they were attacked by a party ol armed 
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a.o. 184* men. Two of their number were immediately cut down, and three* overtaken 
after an ineffectual flight, shared the same fate. Dr. Bryden, now the only 
Amv.d ^ survivor, having providentially escaped, pursued his journey. He rode a pony 
atJaiakbaa so jaded that it could scarcely harry him, and on which, as he was both wounded 
and faint, he was hardly able to keep his seat. At length, however, on coming 
fot^T h within sight of Jelalabad, he was descried from the walls. The British garri¬ 
son there, though without any certain information on the subject, knew as 
much as idled them with the most dismal forebodings as to the fate of the 
Oabool force. Colonel Dannie, who had ventured, one cannot help thinking, 
somewhat unadvisedly, to predict that only one man would escape to announce 
the destruction of all the rest, no sooner heard that a solitary and apparently 
exhausted rider, recognized by his dress and appearance to he a British officer, 
was approaching* than he exclaimed* says Mr. Gleig, in a voice which “sounded 
like the response of an oracle, 4 Did 1 not say so? Here^comes the messenger/” 
A party of cavalry immediately hastened out to Dr. Bryden's relief He was 
too much exhausted to be able to give any details, but told enough to confirm 
their worst fears. A British force had been completely exterminated, and the 
British arms had sustained a disgrace greater far than had ever befallen them 
in any previous Indian campaign. It was some small relief however to learn 
that Bennies prophecy, if he ever uttered it, was not literally fulfilled. Instead 
of one, there were several survivors, and among them the very persons in 
whom the deepest interest was felt. The British ladies and children though 
captives were still alive, and might yet Vie recovered. They were so in fact, 
but as it was after a considerable delay, the details properly belong to a more 
advanced part of the narrative. 
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formidable difficulties encountered by Sir Robert Sale in 
mashing his brigade from Cabool to Jelalabad have already 


been referred to, with his consequent refusal to risk its en¬ 
tire loss by endeavouring to retrace his steps, in compliance 
with the urgent importunities of the envoy. When the first 
order to return was received on the 10th of November, the brigade was 
encamped in the valley of Gundamuck. Previously, however, it had been so 
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roughly handled, and was so imperfectly provided with the provisions and a/d.i m. 
military stores which would be absolutely required in marching back through 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a population » 

_ brigade eon 

understood to he almost universally hostile, that a council or war, summoned tinnmit* 
to consider the important subject, decided, though not unanimously, that the jXiiVla 
march on Jelalabad ought to be continued. Even this could not be effected 
without sacrifice. In order to move as lightly as possible, it was necessary 
to leave a large amount of valuable property in the cantonments at Guuda- 
muck, and in the absence of better custodiers to intrust it to the charge of a 
body of the Shah's irregular cavalry. The result, which was probably not 
unforeseen, immediately followed. The Janbaz, such being the name by which 
these cavalry were designated, lost no time in fraternizing with the insurgents* 
the cantonments were burned down, the property disappeared, and the insur¬ 
rection itself spread wider and wider over all the surrounding districts. 

The brigade resumed its march on the lltli of November, and the insur¬ 
gents, probably not yet fully prepared for action, offered little obstruction. 

On the morning of the 12th, it became obvious that a different course was to 
be pursued By day-break the adjoining hills were covered with armed men, 
watching their opportunity to descend and sweep all before them. The task 
of keeping them in check was intrusted to Colonel Donnie, who, after a kind 
of running fight had for some time been kept up, had recourse to a manoeuvre. 
Placing the cavalry m ambush, he led out the infantry to the attack, with 
instructions suddenly to wheel round when about to come intu actual collision 
with the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. The enemy mistaking the feint 
for a real flight, raised a wild shout, and to complete their victory rushed into 
the low ground. A charge from the cavalry threw them into irretrievable 
confusion, and they field leaving the valley covered with their dead. After this r t t ** rnTai 
decided check, no further opposition was made to the march of the brigade, 
which entered Jelalabad on the 13th of January, and took unchallenged 
possession of it. Bale's intention was to hold it as an intermediate post, from 
which reinforcements received from India by way of Peshawer might be 
forwarded toflSabool, and where, should the retirement of the Oabool force 
itself become necessary, it might find a haven of safety. The nature of the 
task which he had thus undertaken cannot be better explained than in his own 
words. “I found the walls of Jelalabad in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The enceinte was far too 
extensive for my small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2300 
yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme. It had no parapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which then was nut metre than two feet high. Earth 
and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramparts, that there 
were roads in various directions across and over them into the country. There 
was a space of 400 yards together, on which none of the garrison could show 
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themselves excepting at one spot; the population within was disaffected, and 
the whole enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, avails, mosques, tombs, and 
gardens, from which a fire could he opened at twenty or thirty yards,” After 
the above description, if is almost superfluous to observe that the difficulty of 
holding such a place was certainly not less than that of defending the British 
cantonments at CabooL Fortunately, however, a very different spirit prevailed, 
and the very same circumstances which General Elphinstohe mismanaged so as 
to bring disgrace and ruin on the Cabool force, sufficed to make Sir Robert Sale 
and bis brigade a band of heroes. 

As soon as Jelalabad was entered, it became a question whether the whole 
city ought to be held, or whether it would not be more prudent to retire 
into the citadel, which might be much more easily defended, and was ample 
enough to afford sufficient accommodation. Strong reasons for the latter 
course were not wanting, but the former and bolder course was preferred, 
and it was determined not to yield up an inch of the city except under dire 
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compulsion. The state of the city when this resolution was formed has already 
been described, and notice must now be taken of several circumstances by which 
the difficulty of defence was greatly increased. When the brigade entered the 
city, the provisions for men arid horses fell short of two days’ supply, and the 
surrounding country, from which alone additional supplies could be looked fur, 
was so completely in the hands of the insurgents that *not fewer than 5000 of 
them were seen crowning the adjoining heights. It was in vain to think of pro¬ 
ceeding with the defences, while the workmen would only have afforded a sure 
aim for Afghan marksmen. The first thing necessary therefore was to give the 
insurgents a lesson which would-teach them to keep their distance. A general 
attack was accordingly arranged, and on the 14th of November Colonel 
Monteith of the 35th Bengal native infancy, moved out at day-break at the 
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head of SCO of her Majesty's 13th, 300 of the 35th native infantry, 100 sappers 
and miners, 200 of the Khyber corps, a squadron of the 5th light cavalry, a few 
irregular horse, and three guns, in all 
about 1100 fighting men, to give battle 
to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold. The boldness of the enterprise 
was justified by its success. The enemy 
gave way at every point, and suffered 
so severely in their flight that a fort¬ 
night elapsed before they again ven¬ 
tured to show themselves in force. 

The enemy having recovered from 
the terror of their defeat, began again 
to press so close upon the defences that 
another chastisement was deemed ne¬ 
cessary. The task was intrusted to 
Colonel Bennie, who made a vigorous 
sortie on the 1st of December, and put 
the insurgents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific slaughter. But while 
Sale and his brigade were thus main¬ 
taining the honour of the British arms, the tidings from Cabool were assuming a 
darker hue, and on the 9th of January a letter arrived which disclosed the full 
extent of the calamity This letter, dated 29th December, 18*1, was signed by 
Eldred Pottinger, in charge of the Cabool mission, and W. K. Elphinstone, major- 
general, and addressed to Captain Macgregor. The bearer of it was an Afghan 
horseman. It was in the following teians:—“It having been found necessary 
to conclude .an agreement founded on that of the late Sir \\ . H. Macnagliteri, 
for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troops, we have the honour to request 
that you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jelalabad, our wish that 
the troops now at that place should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the property of 
Dost Mahomed Khan with the new governor, as also such stores and baggage 
as there may not be the means of carrying away, and the provisions in store for 
our use on arriving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuftbor Khan, who is the bearer 
of this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. He has been 
appointed governor of Jelalabad on the part of the existing government. This 
letter certainly placed both Macgregor and Sale in a dilemma, but their mode 
of extricating themselves, subsequently approved by government, will now be 
condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, returned on the 
same day:—“We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 29th ult, which you therein state was to be delivered to us by Abdool 
Vol. Ill, 251 
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A n. IM2. Gliuffoor Khan, appointed governor of this place by the existing powers at 
Cabool. That communication was not delivered to ns by him, but by a mes- 
onicTili/m- senger of his, and though dated 29th December, 1841, has only this moment 
ii!"!iriiycrv reached us. We have at the same time positive information that Mahomed 
Akbar Khan has sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
Afghans. ur ging them to raise their followers for the purpose of intercepting and destroy¬ 
ing the forces now at Jelalabad. Under these circumstances, we have deemed 
it our duty to await a further communication from you, which we desire may 
point out the security which may be given for our safe march to Peshawer/ 
Onl^ four days after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Bryden made it impossible 
to doubt the propriety of the course which had been adopted The evacuation 
of Jelalabad would have procured no relief to the Cabool force, whose destruc¬ 
tion had already been all hut consummated, and would only have been a new 
triumph to Afghan treachery. 

After the above refusal to retire voluntarily from Jelalabad, it became 
doubtful if it would he possible to retain it. The insurgents, afraid again to 
risk an encounter in the open held* endeavoured to shake the fidelity ot the 
troops by insidious offers, which were so far successful that it was deemed 
necessary ff as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of the Khyber 
rangers, and next of the detachment of jess&ilckees, and a few of the Afghan 
' sappers, and a body of Hiudoostanee gunners who bad formerly been in the 
employment of Dost Mahomed Khan; ’ This diminution of the garrison, though 
it doubtless added to its real strength by making treachery more difficult, had 
this obvious disadvantage, that it threw “additional labours on the remaining 
troops, who, reduced to half rations, were already tasked beyond their strength/' 
Defeat tit n At tills very time the disheartening intelligence arrived that a prospect ©1 
Iv.mi inhie succour which had cheered them amid their privations was not to be realized. 
KhyhurVti* p our regiments had been despatched from India, under the command of Brigadier 
Wyld, to the relief of Jelalabad, This force, which with some additions made 
to it amounted to 3500 men, arrived at Peshawer on the 27th of December, 
and shortly afterwards advanced to Jumrood, near the entrance of the Khyber 
Pass. The Khyberees having been previously gained by Akbar Khan, 
Brigadier Wyld had to force Ids way in spite of them. Accordingly on the 
15th of January, 1842, he entered the pass, and succeeded so far as to carry the 
fort of All Musjid, which commands the most difficult portion of it. This 
however was the limit of success, and lie was obliged, after sustaining severe loss 
both by casualty and desertion, to make a disastrous retreat This serious 
disappointment to the defenders of Jelalabad was soon followed by a disaster 
which no human efforts could have averted. By unceasing labour they had 
destroyed an immense quantity of cover ior the enemy, by demolishing forts 
and old walls, filling up ravines, cutting down groves, &c., bad raised the para¬ 
pets to six or seven feet high, repaired and widened the ramparts, extended the 
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bastions, retrenched three of the gates, covered the fourth with an outwork, a. aim 
and excavated a ditch ten feet in depth and twelve in width, and were con¬ 
gratulating themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack* “But/ 1 Tttnumdonn 
to borrow again from Sir Robert Sale, “it pleased Providence on the 10th of 
February to remove in an instant this ground of confidence, A tremendous 
earthquake shook down all our parapets, built up with so much labour, injured 
several of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a 
third of the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a curtain in 
the Peshawer face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shapeless mass of ruins. 

It savours of romance, but it is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into 
alarm within the space 
of little more than one 
month, by the repeti¬ 
tion of full one hun¬ 
dred shocks of this 
terrific phenomenon of 
nature/ 1 

The .garrison of Je- 
lalabarl lost not a day 
in commencing to re* 
pair the damage done 
to the fortifications, 
but Akbar Khan, now 
no longer employed in 
the extermination of 
the Cabool force, was 

also on the alert, and made his appearance with a large body of troops at Mur- Forties, 
kail, about seven miles distant. The previous defeats sustained by bis country- paired, 
men had taught him the danger of immediate approach, and he therefore con¬ 
tented himself at first with endeavouring to cut off the foraging parties of the 
garrison. After a short time, lie ventured on a bolder course, and having formed 
two camps, one with his head-quarters two miles to the west, and the other 
about a mile to the east, invested the city and established a rigorous blockade. A 
series of skirmishes ensued, most harassing to the British, whose only object 
was to protect their parties, but invariably to their advantage, the Afghans 
never risking an encounter without paying dearly for their rashness. On the 
1 Dili of March, from a suspicion that the enemy had begun or were preparing 
to ran a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following morning, and ter¬ 
minated as usual in the flight of the Afghans after considerable loss. This 
success freed the garrison from any danger of immediate attack, but did not 
otherwise improve their position, which was becoming more and more critical 
from a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. The former deficiency 
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a.r m 2 , was considerably relieved on the 1st of April, by a well-conducted sortie, which 
captured several large flocks of sheep; the prospect of supplying the latter was 
also brightening, as it was known that a large force which had assembled at 
Peshawer under General Pollock had ahead}’ skirted, 

Dafeatoftim On tlia 6th of April Akbar £han filed a royal salute. On inquiring into 

Afghan*. _ 1 m J t l & 

the cause, different accounts were given. One was that it was in honour of a 
victory gained over General Pollock in the Khyber Pass; another that it was 
preparatory to Akbar Khan's departure, who had resolved to break up his camp 
and hasten to Cab oof to take advantage of a new revolution which had taken 
place there. In either case* it seemed advisable that the Afghan camp should be 
attacked, and accordingly at daybreak of the 7th, a large force, formed into three 
columns, moved out from the western gate of the city, Akbar Khan prepared 
for the encounter by drawing up his troops, estimated at about 6000 men, in 
front of the camp, resting his right on a fort, and his left on the CabooL The 
central column directed its efforts against the fort, which from the annoyance it 
had formerly given, it was deemed of primary importance to capture. The 
struggle was severe, arid cost Colonel Donnie his life. He had led his column 
with his usual gallantry, and after passing the outer wall was endeavouring to 
penetrate to the interior, when befell mortally wounded. Meanwhile Captain 
Havelock had penetrated the enemy e extreme left, and was engaged in dubious 
conflict, when the recall of the 13th from the fort gave him a seasonable relief 
and a combined attack was made on the camp. The result is thus told by Sir 
Kohert Sale:— ff We have made ourselves masters of two cavalry standards, 
recaptured four guns lost by the Cabool and Gundamuck forces, the restoration 
of which to our government is a matter of much honest exultation among our 
troops, seized and destroyed a great quantity of material and ordnance stores, 
and burned the whole of the enemy's tents. In short, the defeat of Mahomed 
Akbar in open field, by the troops whom lie had boasted of blockading, has been 
complete and signal” General Pollock was now at hand, and on the 16th of 
April, only nine days after the garrison had gained their last laurels, they had 
the happiness of receiving him and the ample succours he brought along with 
him within their gates. A few details of his march and the obstacles he 
successfully encountered, will form an appropriate appendix to the heroic 
defence of Jelalabad. 

stit* of General Pollock reached Peshawer on the 5th of February, 1842, and found 

iitfkira lit * 

Fwbawer. the state of the troops there even worse than the sinister reports which 
met him on his journey had represented. Wyld's defeat had filled them with 
dismay, and delegates from different regiments of his brigade were holding 
meetings by night for the purpose of resisting any' order which might be given 
to advance. While this disaffection continued, no success was to be expected; 
and the question therefore was, whether be should wait for reinforcements which 
he knew to be on the march, or start with such materials as he had, at the 
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risk of “disaffection or cowardice.” Prudence counselled liiin to wait, but ad. is42. 
Sale’s urgency left him no alternative, and the march was commenced. His 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, but 4000 of these, chiefly General 
Europeans, had not yet joined, while a considerable portion of the 8000 actually Tones from 
assembled were Sikhs, in whom little confidence could be placed. 

Before starting, attempts had been made to gain the Iihyberees, and part 
of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, hut the maurauding habits ot 
the mountaineers were too strong to he overcome, and it soon became obvious 
that force would be necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrood, General 
Pollock started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, in dim 
twilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at the entrance of the 
pass the Khyberees had erected a strong barricade. It might have been stormed, Richer 

^ 3 1 T XT Fass forccA 

but the more effective plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns ox ^ fl jeiaia- 
infan.trv began to crown the heights on either side. The mountaineers, aston¬ 
ished at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a hand-to-hand fight 
on ground where, from deeming it inaccessible, they had never dreamed of being 
attacked, soon gave way. The barricade thus left without defenders was easily 
surmounted, and the main body of the force encumbered with its long string of 
bao-ffawe, began to move slowly along the defile. Before evening dosed, AH 
Musjid was readied, and found to be evacuated. The key of the pass being 
thus secured, no further difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and the 
relief of the garrison, after its five months of severe privation and heroic daring, 
was triumphantly achieved. ITow different its fate from that ol the wretched 
fugitives from Cabool! 

While tlie honour of the British arms was maintained, and the disgrace of 
Cabool partly retrieved at Jelaiabad, the tidings received from the south and 
south-west were of a mixed character, Nott was nobly doing his part at 
Candahar, but Ghuznee had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. Maclarens 
brigade, which Nott against his better judgment had detached to Cabool, after 
a vain attempt to advance, retraced its steps, and readied Candahar on the 8th 
of December* The necessity of the return can scarcely be disputed, and yet it 
was in one respect most unfortunate* Ghuznee had been invested by the sur¬ 
rounding tribes as early as the 20th of November. It was ill provided either 
for a siege or a blockade, and the garrison therefore learned with no small 
delight that the enemy* alarmed at the advance of Maclaren, had suddenly 
retired. Colonel Palmer, the officer in command, availed himself ot the respite 
to improve the works and lay in supplies, but had done little when the enemy, 
encouraged by Maclarens retirement, reappeared* An act of humanity, praise- 
worthy in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, added greatly to 
the difficulty of the defence* The townspeople, instead of being turned out, 
were allowed to remain* and repaid the kindness thus shown them by admitting 
their countrymen outside through a hole which they had dug in the wall. The 
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a.jx is*g. consequence was that the garrison were compelled on the 17th oi' December to 
shut themselves up within the citadel. There they continued to maintain 
GhilKnso themselves with the utmost difficulty till a letter of similar import to that 
tiia A^am.se n t by Pottinger and Elphinstone to Jelalabad arrived Under the circum¬ 
stances the commandant could hardly have been expected to imitate the spirited 
refusal of Sale and Macgregor to comply with the letter. He therefore on the 
1st of March entered into an agreement to evacuate the place. Ultimately the 
sepoys of the garrison, who had thrown discipline aside, perished almost to a 
man in an attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawer, which 
they ignorantly imagined to be only fifty or sixty miles distant* and their 
British officers, who had surrendered on the futile promise of “ honourable treat¬ 
ment/* remained in rigorous 
confinement. 

At Candahar, though the 
British force mustered nearly 
9000 men, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer of indomi¬ 
table spirit and distinguished 
ability, the state of affairs was 
very alarming. £i The good 
people here/' wrote General 
Nott, “are anxiously looking 
for the result of the affairs at 
Gabool, when, should they be 
against us, they will try their 
strength.*” It was not merely 

tinman Commandant of Shati Shujahs Janbaz Cavalry, Mlek nneil hostility but trencherV 

Uvuio or Iit Cava LitT- Ftam H&ri'i ChnnrUr AikdLutuhw 1 v f J 

also that was to be dreaded. 

state of Of the latter a specimen was given on the 27th of December. Two corps of janhaz 
LVvndahur, or Afghan cavalry in Shall Shu jabs service, after murdering one British officer 
and mortally wounding another, moved oft" with a quantity of treasure which 
had been intrusted to them. This was the forerunner of more serious defections. 
Only two days after the mutiny of the janbaz, Prince Sufder Jung, a younger 
son of Shah Slnijah, turned traitor, and joined Atta Mahomed, who, having been 
sent by the chiefs at Gabool into Western Afghanistan to raise the country, had 
encamped beyond the Urgandab, about forty miles north-west of Candahar. 

In a previous part of the above letter Nott had pledged himself that if 
Sufder Jung and las rebels approached within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
city, he would move out and disperse them* The case supposed occurred much 
sooner than any had imagined. On the 12th of January, only four days after¬ 
wards, Sufder Jung and Atta Mahomed advanced within fifteen miles of Can¬ 
dahar at the head of a force estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 men, and took up a 
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strong position on tlie right bank of the TJrgandab. Nott lost no time in a h. mi 

redeeming his pledge. Starting at the head of a force consisting of five and a 

half regiments of infantry, the Shah’s 1st cavalry, a party of Skinner’s horse, A%ban m™ 

° . , i f . defeats! 

and sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after tour hours march over ne*rcan- 
a very difficult country, Without waiting to recruit their exhausted strength, 1 fcL t 
the British troops immediately rushed to the encounter, by crossing the riven 
The enemy, scarcely waiting to receive them, broke and Lied, but were not 
allowed to escape without severe chastisement 

The season for operations in the field was now past, and the two armies Mutoudjr^ 

„ . ii3* j_t ■« pamtioiuL 

seenaed not indisposed to suspend hostilities, the British troops holding the city, 
while the insurgents, now openly headed by Meerza Ahmed, a Doorauee chief, 
established their camp at no great distance. Intelligence of the envoys murder 
was received at Gandahar for the til'st time on the SOtli of January, and pre¬ 
pared the garrison for still more dismal tidings. Dining the suspension of 
hostilities Nott had been unremitting in his exertions, and not only improved 
the fortification®, but laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He had 
never despaired of being able to maintain his position, and from his recent 
victory had reason to be more sanguine than ever, when the tetter of Pottinger 
and Elphinstone directing the immediate evacuation both of Gandahar and of 
Khelat-i-Gbiljie arrived. It was addressed to Major Rawlinson as political 
resident, and was similar in import to that sent to Jelalahad. 

Mai or Rawlinson did not recognize the authority of the order to evacuate, Order to 

J ( 4 * , ill flflUver up 

but thought that, taking all circumstances into consideration, it would be omdahar 
desirable so far to act upon it as to make it the basis of a negotiation, the terms 
of which might enable the British government, even in the event of retiring 
from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political influence. Nott bad no 
patience with this temporizing policy, and in answer to Rawlinson s official 
letter on the subject of evacuation wrote as follows:—' 1 1 have only to repeat 
that I will not treat with any person whatever for the retirement of the British 
troops from Afghanistan, until 1 shall have received instructions from the 
supreme government The letter signed f Eldred Pottinger* and 4 W, K. Elphiu- 
stone * may or may not be a forgery. 1 conceive that these officers were not 
free agents at Cahool, and therefore their letter or order can have no weight 
with me. J 

In order to hold Gandahar anil also attack the insurgents encamped in its Prepufati.ni* 

_ far defctM*. 

vicinity, it became necessary as a prelim i na r y measure to expel from the city 
all who were known or believed to he disaffected. In this predicament 
stood almost all the families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3d 
of March an order was issued for the expulsion of about 1000 families, contain¬ 
ing according to the ordinary calculation 5000 to 6000 individuals. No direct 
opposition was experienced, and the clearance was completely effected by the 
Gib. The very next day, the other part of the design was proceeded with, and 
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Aji 1843 . Nott, leaving only about 2600 men to garrison the city, marched out with the 
remainder of bis force to attack the enemy. In proportion as be advanced they 
Afghan at- retired, first across the Turnuk, and then across the Urgandab, keeping always 
uko Cami^ so far in front as to prevent our infantry from coming in contact with them. 
Etmt^gom. This they were the more easily enabled to do, as in them whole force of 12,000 
they had upwards of 6000 well-mounted cavalry, while the British had only 
a single whig of the Shah’s horsa At last however, on the 9th, the artillery 
came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy broke and tied It soon 
appeared that this flight was part of a premeditated plan; for instead of remov¬ 
ing to a greater distance, the Afghans made a circuit which brought them into 
the British rear, and hastened hack to Candahar. The object was to carry it 
by assault while the greater part of the garrison was absent. Accordingly early 
on the 10t]i, large bodies of the enemy made their appearance, and began to 
occupy the cantonments and gardens in the vicinity. During the day their 
numbers continued to increase, and towards evening Sufder Jung and Meerza 
Ahmed arrived. There could now be no doubt that an immediate attack was 
intended, and the garrison exerted themselves to make everything secure. It 
would seem however that sufficient caution had not been used. After sunset, 
a villager, pretending to be from a great distance, came up to the Herat gate 
with a donkey-load of faggots, and asked to be admitted As the gate had 
been previously closed for the night, be was refused, and threw down bis load 
against the gate, muttering that he would leave it there till morning. His 
conduct under the circumstances ought certainly to have aroused suspicion, but 
no notice was taken of it, and the faggots were allowed to remain. Shortly 
afterwards a party of the enemy stole up and poured oil and ghee over them. 
A similar process at the citadel gate was only accidentally defeated. The 
officer in charge of this gate was proceeding to fasten it, when something 
inducing him to look outside, he perceived several faggots laid against it. It 
immediately struck him that they had been placed there for some bad purpose, 
ami he ordered them to be brought within. About eight o’clock, the faggots 
placed at the Herat gate burst suddenly into a flame, and set fire to the gate 
itself, which burned like tinder. The enemy immediately rushed forward and 
it h cm*, attempted to force an entrance. In this they were frustrated, mainly by the 
presence of mind of the eommissary-geueral, who seeing the danger threw open 
the stores and formed a barricade on the gateway by means of bags of flour. 
The enemy still persisted, and even gained the barricade, hut were met with 
such a deadly fire that after repeated attempts to assault, they finally drew oft! 
Had they been able, as they intended, to make simultaneous and equally deter¬ 
mined attacks on the other gates, the result might have been different. 

It will now be necessary to withdraw a little from the scene of military 
operations, and attend to the proceedings of the Indian government. The 
position of the governor-general, in consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, 
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was rendered still more embarrassing by the state of political parties at home. a d. 

The Whig ministry was tottering to its fall, and was about to be succeeded by 
a Conservative ministry, which having made political capital out of the blun - Views of 
ders in Afghanistan, would be obliged in mere consistency, if not from convic- ™ uumiag 
tion, to adopt a different line of policy. Lord Auckland was not the man to 1 

struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, and Ins former 
confidence was succeeded by diffidence and vacillation. He could not now 
hope that the government, on his resigning it, would be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with his views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future in 
such a manner as would be least embarrassing to his successor* The outbreaks 
which were constantly occurring 
in Afghanistan, as if to belie the 
envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a permanent 
settlement before his successor 
should arrive; and when to these 
was added the astounding intelli¬ 
gence that the whole country had 
risen in rebellion, and that the 
British army, so far from being 
able to occupy it effectually, would 
in all probability have to fight 
their way out of it, the governor- 
general and his council lost no 
time in announcing then determi¬ 
nation to shun the conflict Ac¬ 
cordingly the only orders issued to genial * portrait h y g e f*^. 

Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 


in-chief, were to forward troops to Peshawer for the purpose of assisting the 
army in its expected retirement. At first it was supposed that one brigade 
would suffice for this purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the 
part of the governor-general, it was deemed expedient to detach a second 
brigade* Major-general Pollock, appointed to the command, hastened forward 
to Peshawer, under the impression that the only task assigned him was to 
relieve Sale’s brigade, then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the imme¬ 
diate evacuation of Afghanistan. In the south General Nott's command was 
continued, and both officers, contrary to wbat had hitherto been the usual order 
of precedence, were no longer to be subordinate, but superior to the political 
residents within their respective commands. The expediency of tins arrange¬ 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword was the only arbiter, cannot be 
questioned, but it ran so counter to existing prejudices and interests, that some 
credit is due to Lord Auckland’s government for having resolved to adopt it. 
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First pro- 
da i nation 
promising 
vigorous 
measures. 


Subsequent 

despondent:}" 


At the date of the resolution conferring new, and to some extent discretion¬ 
ary powers on the military commanders, the full extent of the Cabool disaster 
was not known at Calcutta, but on the 30th of January letters were received 
which destroyed all hope, and made the reality even worse than had been 
apprehended. Severe as the blow must have been felt, not a day was lost in 
officially publishing it to the world, and at the same time pledging the govern* 
ment to the adoption and steadfast prosecution of the most active measures 
“for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for assist¬ 
ing such operations as may be required in that quarter for the maintenance 
of the honour and interests of the British government/ 1 A proclamation, 
issued from Fort William on the 31st, after making the above declaration, 
and adding that “ the ample military means at the disposal of the British 
government will be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to sup¬ 
port external operations and to cause efficient protection for its subjects and 
allies,” continued thus, “ a faithless enemy, stained by the foul crime of assassin¬ 
ation, has through a failure of supplies, followed by consummate treachery, been 
able to overcome a body of British troops, in a country removed by distance 
and difficulties of season from the possibility of succour. But the governor- 
general in council, while be most deeply laments the loss of the brave officers 
and men, regards the partial reverse only as a new occasion for displaying the 
stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit aud valour 
of the British Indian army/* 

The resolution displayed in the above proclamation was but feebly followed 
up, and the governor-general soon relapsed into a state of despondency and 
perplexity. There was no doubt much to embarrass him. He had no wish what- * 
ever to interfere with bis successor's policy, and yet he would fain, before taking 
his departure, have achieved some success which might partially retrieve the 
honour of the British arms. Fortune however seemed to have entirely forsaken 
him, and the last military operation of importance undertaken during his 
government proved a disaster. Brigadier Wyld had entered the Khyber Pass, 
only to be ignominiously driven out of it, No wonder that Lord Auckland's 
heart sank within him, and that he now saw no alternative but immediate 
evacuation. In a letter dated 19th February, 1842, lie wrote as follows:— 

“ Since we have heard of the misfortunes of the Khyber Pass, and have been 
convinced that from the difficulties at present opposed to us, and in the actual 
state of our preparations, we could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain 
a position in the Jelalabatl districts for any effective purpose, we have made 
our directions in regard to withdrawal from Jelalabad clear and positive, and 
we shall rejoice to learn that Major-general Pollock will have anticipated these 
more express orders, by confining his efforts to the same objects.” In this 
desponding spirit Lord Auckland's administration closed, lord EUenborough, 
his successor, having arrived at Calcutta on the 28th of February, 
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* The new governor-general, having previously held the office of president of a,d. 
the Board of Trade, was not ignorant tif the nature of the duties on which he 
entered, and possessed both the talents and the information which should have Laid.Anek- 
emibled him to discharge them with success. Circumstances also were on the ceodcd i>j 
whole greatly in his favour. He was not at all responsible for the policy which 5 

had issued in disaster, and while every measure by which he might in any 
degree improve the position of affairs would redound to liis credit, any want 
of success would be attributed to the blunders of his predecessor, rather than 
to any new blunders committed by himself. At first, however, lie seems to 
have found some difficulty in -coming to a decision, since a fortnight elapsed 
before even Ins council received any distinct intimation of the course which he 
meant to pursue. In a letter dated the 15th of March, and addressed by him 
as governor-general in council to the commander-in-chief, he took a rapid 
survey of previous events, and arrived at the conclusion that the tripartite 
treaty, in-consequence of the suspicions conduct which Shah Shujah had been * 
latterly pursuing, was no longer binding, and that therefore there was no obli¬ 
gation on the British government to “ peril its armies, and with its armies the 
Indian empire,” in endeavouring to carry out its provisions. “Whatever course roikyof aw 
we may hereafter take must rest solely on military considerations, and hence, 
in the first instance, regard must be had to the safety of the detached bodies 
of our troops at Jelalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khelat-i-Gbiljie, and Candahar; to 
the security of our troops now in the field from all unnecessary risk; and finally 
to the re-establishment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the power of indicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate their faith; and that 
we withdraw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means 
to maintain our position, but because we are satisfied that the king we have 
set up has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation 
over which he has been placed.” 

9 Nothing could be clearer or more dignified than the course of policy indi- 
cated by tins letter, and there was every reason to believe that it would forth’ 
with be acted upon, as it was subscribed by all the members of council except 
the con mi a i) der-in-chief, to whom it was addressed, and whose views were 
believed to be in accordance with it. On the part of the governor-general 
himself there was abundance of activity and apparent determination. To be 
nearer the scene of action he started from Calcutta on the Gth of April, and 
proceeded for the north-west By leaving his council behind he broke loose 
from official trammels, and obtained what he seems to have eagerly desired, an 
opportunity of displaying the full extent of his own unaided abilities. On reach’ 
ing Benares his independent activity commenced by the announcement of views 
which, to say the least, gave no great promise either of firmness or consistency. 
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A.D. 1S42. At Calcutta ho had, in concurrence with his council, declared it to be one of the 
main objects of government to re-establish “ our military reputation by the 
cfcu.seof infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans;” at Benares he 
Sei!™^ spoke a language and issued orders dictated by a very different spirit. It was 
borough. ^is deliberate opinion” that it is “expedient to withdraw the troops 

under Major-general Pollock and those under Major-general Nott at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have certain and 
easy communication with India. That opinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not liable to be lightly 
changed.” in accordance with this general view, the instructions given to the 
former general were to withdraw from Jelalabad and retire upon Pesbawer, 
and to the latter to withdraw the garrison of Klielat-i-Ghiljie, evacuate Can- 
dahar, and “take up a position at Quettah until the season may enable you to 
retire upon Sukkur.” 

Gantmi - This sudden change of the governor-general's “deliberate opinion/ can 
.Mtathltbo only be accounted for by new intelligence which he had received from Afghan- 
Kojhk pjiM*. - staii and w j )ic ij ]>y jt9 chequered character, threw liim into perplexity. 

While cheered by accounts of the triumphant defence of Jelalabad, the disper¬ 
sion of Akbar Khan’s camp, and the junction of Sale and Pollock, lie learned 
that these successes in the north were counterbalanced by disasters in tbe 
south. Ghuznee had fallen, and though Khelat-i-Ghiljie, which was considered 
far leas tenable, continued to make a gallant defence, a new defeat had been 
sustained by tbe British arms. Brigadier England, tlien commanding the Scinde 
field force, bad been ordered, as formerly mentioned, to march from Dadur 
through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, and tlience penetrate through the 
Kojuk Pass for the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, and conveying to liim 
supplies of treasure, ammunition, and medicines. He bad with him only five 
companies of her Majesty's 41st, six companies of Bombay native infantry, a 
troop of Bombay cavalry, fifty Poonah horse, and four horse-artillery guns. 
On the 2Sth of March he arrived at the entrance of a defile leading to the 
village of Ilykulzye, where lie intended to halt for the remainder of lvis brigade, 
which was then advancing through the Bolan Pass. In the hope that General 
Nott would send two or three regiments to the Kojuk Pass, he had resolved 
to halt in the Pisheen valley till they should arrive; and it was only after 
learning that no such co-operation was to be expected that he had moved 
forward towards Hykulzye. This movement was made without due considera¬ 
tion. He had been distinctly warned that the enemy were preparing to dispute 
his passage; and yet, instead of waiting for the arrival ot his whole brigade, 
be continued rashly to advance, in total ignorance of the country, and with so 
little precaution that he was not even aware of the presence of the enemy till 
be was almost in contact with them. The result was an unequal conflict, 
during which* 100 out of his small party of 500 were killed or wounded, and he 
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was compelled to give way. On tlie following morning he ordered a retreat, a.d. ihi 
and continued it as far as Quettah, where he began to entrench himself as if 
nursued bv an overwhelming force. The moral effect of this defeat was far General 

t J ° England’* 

more damaging than the actual loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly 
ascribed to it his change of policy. “ The severe check experienced by Briga¬ 
dier England’s small corps on the 2Sth ultimo — an event disastrous as it was 
unexpected, and of which we have not yet information to enable us to calculate 
all the results—has a tendency so to cripple the before limited means of move¬ 
ment and of action which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it 
expedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that officer’s 
corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable period from its advanced 
position into nearer communication with India.” 

Both to Pollock and Nott the peremptory orders to withdraw were mor- 
tifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow in giving utterance to his tion of the 
feelings. So anxious indeed was the former to retain liis position, in the hope g 0uera r s 
that the governor-general might yet adopt a more manly policy, that he dexter- 
onsly availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared that until it was 
supplied he had not the means of retiring to Peshawar. To Nott, who had 
repeatedly declared himself in similar terms, the order to withdraw must if 
possible have been still more mortifying. Brigadier England after bis igno¬ 
minious retreat seems to have settled it in his own mind that he was never 
more to attempt to penetrate the Kojuk Pass, and thus coolly addressed his 
superior officer:— “Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily in this direc¬ 
tion, and that I a in informed of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make 
an advantageous diversion in your favour’ This letter completely exhausted 
Notts patience, and called forth a severe reply, in which he said —■* I think it 
absolutely necessary that a strong brigade of 2500 men should be immediately 
pushed from Quettah to Can da bar with the supplies noted in the foregoing 
paragraph. 1 therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalry, to march from Candahar on the morning of the 25th instant. Ibis 
force will certainly be at Chummun, at the northern foot ol the Kojuk, on the 
morning of the 1st of May, and possibly on the 30th of this month. 1 shall 
therefore fully rely on your marching a brigade from Quettah, so that it may 
reach . the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned date. The 
brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory order, started again from England 

° ° v 1 ♦ - -] through 

Quettah on the 26 th of April, and must have been almost as much mortified Kojuk rasa, 
as gratified to find that the fears which haunted him were imaginary At 
Hykulzye, which was reached on the 28th, the enemy occupied the same 
barricades, and in greater force than before; but it was only to show how 
utterly unable they were to cope with British troops properly handled, for 
after little more than a show of resistance they turned their backs and fled* 
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On the 30th he arrived at the southern entrance of the Kojuk Pass, and 
sending Ms advance-guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find those 
in front already occupied by the Candahar troops. The united brigades con¬ 
tinued their inarch without interruption, and reached Candahar on the 10th of 
May. It was at the very time when Nott had received the supplies, the want 
of which had kept him almost inactive, and was in hopes of being able to 
advance to the relief of Khelatd-Ghiljie, and perhaps at the same time strike a 
blow which might in some measure retrieve the honour of the British arms, 
that he received official information of Lord ELlenborough’s retrograde policy, 
which was in fact nothing more than a reiteration of the cuckoo note “ With¬ 
draw. 5 His mortification appeal's to have been so great that he could not 
trust himself to give utterance to it, and lie therefore simply replied on the 
17th of May—"These measures shall be carried into effect, and the directions 
of his lordship accomplished in the best manner circumstances will admit of 
His real feeling was doubtless expressed by Major Rawlinson, who on the 
following day wrote to Major On tram, Ie The peremptory order to retire has 
come upon us like a thunder clap. No one at Candahar is aware of such an 
order having been received except the general and myself, and we must preserve 
a profound secrecy as long as possible/ 1 He added the reason for this secrecy 
— <( When our intended retirement is once known, we must expect to have the 
whole country up in arms, and to obtain no cattle except sucb as we can 
violently lay hands on. If the worst comes to the worst we must abandon all 
baggage and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to convey us to 
Quetta])/' Notwithstanding these apprehensions, Nott, feeling that the per¬ 
emptory orders of the governor-general deprived him of all discretionary power, 
proceeded to carry them into execution, and on the 19th of May despatch#! a 
brigade which lie had prepared for the relief of the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie 
to assist the garrison in evacuating the place after destroying its works. This 
was indeed a humiliating employment. Only two days before the garrison, 
which, under the command of Captain Halket Otaigie, had made a most meri¬ 
torious defence, had crowned all their previous achievements by tbe repulse of 
a formidable assault, during which 500 of the enemy-are said to have fallen, 
and now the only result was something like an acknowledgment of defeat by 
an abandonment of tbe place as no longer tenable. 

Lord EHenborough, while he scarcely omitted an opportunity of repeating 
his unaltered " determination to withdraw/' was not without misgivings as to 
its soundness. He was well aware that it was generally reprobated, and that 
the best Indian authorities, civil and military, were unanimous in condemn¬ 
ing the evacuation of Afghanistan, at least until the English captives were 
released, and some blow struck which would show to all the world that the 
British government was perfectly able, had it so willed, to retain possession of 
the country. At first his lordship affected to despise public opinion, and refer- 
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ring to the opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed himself a.d. im 
thus Tauntingly:—“The danger is in the position of the army, almost without 
communication with India, too far off to return quickly at any season, unable 
from the season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or courage, ijweiior 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate policy. 


if they could, and while they maintain it, destroy the confidence of the 
sepoy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I shall save it in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give me support, but I will save it in spite of 
them all" These were mere words. At the very time when his lordship 
used them, he was begin nin g to feel his position untenable, and preparing to back 
out of it, provided he could devise some means by which lie could save or at 
least seem to save his dignity and consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at Cabool and the Fate of Shall 
Afghan chiefs, Shah, Shujah had the option of returning to India or of continu- 
i ng in temporary possession of the Bala Hissar. He chose the latter, because 
lie had been flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 


as their lawful monarch. The effect of this arrangement was only to make 
him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a dilemma, from which far more 
wisdom than he possessed would not have sufficed to extricate him. There 
was an irreconcilable enmity between the Afghans and their British invaders, 
and it was therefore impossible for him to retain the friendship of both. There 
is little reason to doubt that if he could have been sure of the fidelity of his 
countrymen, he would at once have given them the preference, and forgotten 
all the obligations which he owed to the British government. But as it was 
only too probable that lie might be again compelled to apply to it for an 
asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as possible coming to 
an open rupture with either the British or the Afghans, His own letters com¬ 
pletely furnish signal proofs both of his cunning and his perplexity blit it is need¬ 
less to give any details. He was totally unworthy of the support which the 
British government in an evil hour had resolved to give him, and he was now 
endeavouring to play a double game, in wiiich it was hardly possible for him 
not to be a loser* He was safe only while he remained within the Bala Hissar, 
and therefore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every means in 
their power to allure him beyond its wails. This was no easy task, as he was 
aware of his danger, but they succeeded at last by throwing doubts on his 
sincerity, and insisting that he could only wipe off the suspicion by placing 
himself at the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to Jelalabad, 
on a projected expedition to expel the British. A reluctant consent having 
been wrung from him, and his personal safety having been guaranteed by the 
most solemn oaths, he moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4th of April, and 
in the course of the same day returned to it unharmed. The fact seemed to 
prove that his fears were groundless, and it was therefore announced that on 
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a d, 1942. the following morning he would review his troops encamped at Seeah Sung, 
and forthwith start with them for Jelalabad* He kept his word, and having 
Murder of descended at an early hour from the Bala Hissar, under a salute and with all 

SiiAhSlmjah. _ 

the insignia of royalty, was proceeding towards the camp, when a party ot 
Afghan marksmen starting suddenly from an ambush levelled their pieces 
and fired a murderous volley. Shah Skujah’s death must have been instan¬ 
taneous, as one of the balls had entered his brain. Shujah-nl-Dowlah, son of 
the Nevvab Zemaun Khan, who had plotted the assassination, hastened up to 
satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood gazing at it while others of 
the assassins busied themselves in stripping the dead body of its jewels, and 
then threw it into a ditch. It would seem however that the assassins had mis¬ 
calculated their strength, for before the niglit closed, Futteh Jung, the second 
son of Shah Shujah, was carried to the Bala Hissar and proclaimed king* He 
was able in consequence to rescue his fathers body from further indignity, and 
to bring it back to the palace, where all the honours of royal sepulture were 
bestowed upon it. The elevation of Futteh Jung was followed by a state of 
anarchy, during which the guns of the Bala Hissar were opened on the city, 
and rival factions mot in deadly conflict in its streets. The details however 
are devoid of interest, and we therefore proceed to exhibit a new phase of the 
governor-generals policy. 

The order to After leaving his council, as already seen, at Calcutta, Lord Ellenborough 
from Ar had taken the additional step of becoming his own commander-in-chief, and as 
virnmuT if he had forgotten, or was disposed to ignore the fact that that office was still 
ky Sir Jasper Nicolk, began to communicate his orders directly to 
Generals Pollock and Nott, Lord Ellenborough, by his last instructions, had 
consented, at least by implication, that Pollock should not retire from Jelalabad 
till October, and on this ground had given Nott to understand that a similar 
delay on his part would not be objected to* While thus obviously changing 
his policy, he was most anxious to disguise the fact, because he appears to 
have dreaded nothing so much as a candid admission that he had receded 
from a resolution which he had once formed* and even declared to be immut- 
* able, Accordingly he continued to address letters to the two generals, in which 
he never failed to remind them that “ withdrawwas still his watchword,. and 
yet in these very letters express permission was given to the one to advance 
upon Cabool, and to the other to meet him there, after a march through the 
heart of the country, by way of Gkixznee. The inflexible resolution to with¬ 
draw, and the permission to advance, look very like a contradiction, but Lord 
Ellenborough had succeeded in reconciling them by a very extraordinary device. 
“Withdraw” was still the order of the day, but there were different inodes of 
effecting it* General Nott, for instance, instead of taking the shortest road, 
and retiring into Scinde by the Bolan Pass, might prefer to go a thousand 
miles about, and after traversing Afghanistan from south to north, reach India 
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by the KJiyber Pass and the Punjab. Some may say that to speak of such a a.d, im* 
march as a “ withdrawal,” was a mere play upon words—in short, a despicable 
quibble. The governor-general thought differently, and saw in this very quibble Letter a™ 

. ° , i the gover- 

the means of at once saving his own consistency, and retrieving the honour of jwi-'genfcnil 
the British arms. As the device, whatever may be thought of it in other x^ mr ' il 
respects, is original* his lordship must be permitted to explain it in his own 
words. In a letter to General Nott 3 dated Allahabad, 4th July, 1842, he 
wrote as follows:—“Nothing has occurred to induce me to change my first 
opinion, that the measure commended by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period 
at which their retirement can be effected, consistently with the health and 
efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the instructions you have 
received remain unaltered, but the improved position of your army, with suffi¬ 
cient means of carriage for as large a force as it is necessary to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the fine by which you 
shall withdraw your troops from that country/' His lordship next proceeded 
to canvass the merits of the only two lines supposed to be practicable —the one 
by Quettah and Sukkur, and the other by Ghuznee, Cahool, and J elalabad* 

By the former, “there is no enemy to oppose you/’ and “the operation is one 
admitting of no doubt as to its success." On the other hand, “if you determine 
upon moving upon Ghuzn.ee, Cahool, and Jelalabad, you will require for the 
transport of provisions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will be 
practically without communications from the time of your leaving Can dab a r, 
dependent entirely upon the courage of your army for the opening of a new 
communication by an ultimate function with Major-general Pollock/ After Respond 
adding more in the same strain, his lordship continued thus: — “1 do not Under- an the 
value the aid which our government in India would receive from the successful lalUr ‘ 
execution of a march through Ghuznee and Cahool, over the scenes of our late 
disasters. I know all the effects which it would have on the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I would inspire you with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the objects to be 
obtained by success, the risk is great also/' It was scarcely fair to blow hot 
and cold in this manner, and instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to 
throw the whole responsibility of selection on the military commander. It is 
easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while professing to leave the 
question open, had not only decided it in his own mind, hut was perfectly 
satisfied that on the part of No tt there would not be a moment's hesitation. 
Accordingly, the greater part of his letter proceeds on the assumption that 
VOL. III. 203 
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a/d isu 2 . the longer, but more honourable route, would certainly bo chosen. '‘If you 
should be enabled by a coup de main to get possession of Gbuznee and Cabool, 
Owtrwstiom you will act as you see Jit, and leave decisive proofs of the power of tb British 

regjircHug 4 

ihu gatesarmy, without impeaching its humanity. You will bring away from the tomb 
ofLmam'tiu of Mali mood of Ghuznee his club which hangs over it, and you will bring away 
the gates of his tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Somnauth. These 
will be just trophies of your successful inarch.” Apparently as an additional 
inducement to choose the Ghuznee route, Nott was informed that a copy of his 
letter would be forwarded to Pollock, with instructions to make a forward 
movement to facilitate his advance, and that the operations of the two armies 
would be combined upon their approach, ff so as to effect with the least possible 
loss the occupation of Cabool, and to keep open the com moment ion between 
Cabool and Peshawer.” 

xott'Binaich The original instructions of the governor-general to retire from Afghanistan 
hartowiknia by the nearest practicable route having been virtually withdrawn, the two 
generals did not hesitate for a moment to accept the responsibility which was 
Somewhat selfishly and ungenerously thrown upon them, and had no sooner 
been made aware by correspondence of their mutual resolves than they began 
to execute them. Nott, as having the longer march to perform, was the first 
to move. Having despatched Brigadier England with five regiments anti a 
half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, for the purpose of returning by the Bolan 
Pass, he himself prepared to take the much longer and more difficult route with 
the remainder of his force, Candahar was finally evacuated on the 7th of 
August, and on the 9tli Nott made his first march northward in the direction 
of Gbuznee. A proclamation by which he assured the population “of protec¬ 
tion, and of payment for every article,” was attended with the best effects, 
and the march continued undisturbed as tar as Mookur, 130 miles north-east 
of Candahar, and 40 miles S.RE. of Ghuznee. This place was reached on 
the 27th of August. By this time the enemy had made their appearance in 
some force, and there was every reason to believe that a conflict was at hand, 
Shumsooden, the governor of Ghuznee, was in the field at the head of a con¬ 
siderable force, and had taken up a position which is said to be the most 
defensible on the entire road between Candahar and Cabool. On the 28th of 
August the first actual skirmish took place, and with a result not at all 
creditable to the British anna. The grass-cutters had been sent out for forage, 
and were thus engaged when it was reported to the officer in charge of them 
that the enemy bad come suddenly upon them and were cutting them to pieces. 
He at once moved out with all the cavalry at his disposal, and on finding that 
it was a false alarm went forward to reconnoitre. When about three miles 
from the camp he fell in with a small body of infantry, and having easily put 
them to flight was tempted to follow in pursuit. He was thus brought to the 
foot of a range of hills, and on winding round one of them was surprised to 
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find them crowned by a considerable number of jezailchees, who immediately 
opened a galling fire. There was nothing for it but retreat, which was made in 
good 07 ler, until a kind of panic was produced by a charge of about 150 of the 
enemy's horse, and the British troopers actually turned and fled On seeing 
the approach of tine British main body, the enemy, satisfied with what they 
had already achieved, moved off. 

The effect of the affair of the 2Sth was to add greatly to the number of Shunt- 
soodens troops, and at the same tune to in¬ 
spire him with so much confidence that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. 

Accordingly on the 30th, while N.ott was 
marching on Ghoaine, the Afghan governor 
moved parallel to him, and took up a position 
on the hills to the right To tempt him to a 
fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the 
afternoon, moved out with one half of his 
force. The challenge was at once accepted, 
and a battle was fought, which cannot be 
more briefly or fairly described than in the 
general's despatch. “The enemy advanced in - 
the most bold and gallant manner, each divi¬ 
sion cheering as they came into position; 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, 
their centre and right along a low ridge, until 
their flank rested on a fort filled with men. 

They opened a fire of small arms, supported 
by two six-pounder horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served; our 
columns advanced upon the different points with great regularity and steadi¬ 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, 
capturing then' guns, tents, ammunition, &e., &a ? and dispersing them in every 
direction; one hour more daylight would have enabled me to destroys the 
whole of their infantry Shumsooden fled in the direction of Ghuznee, accom¬ 
panied by about thirty horsemen/* 

This victory allowed tfie British force to advance without further interrup¬ 
tion to Ghuznee, “On the morning of the 5th instant/' says Nott, “I moved 
on to Ghuznee, I found the city full of men, and a range of mountains 
running north-east of the fortress covered by heavy bodies of cavalry and 
infantry; the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied." “ I at once 
determined on carrying the enemy's mountain positions before encamping my 
force. The troops ascended the height in gallant style, driving the enemy 
before them until every point was gained. The village of Bullool is situated 
about 600 yards from the walls of Ghuznee, upon the spur of the mountain to 
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.v d. 1842 . the north-east, and observing it to he a desirable spot for preparing a heavy 
battery, to he placed 300 paces in advance, I ordered it to he occupied by two 
Recapture regiments of infantry and some light guns, and retired the columns into camp, 
of Ghuziiee. T | ie en „j neer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working parties, were 
employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night of the 5th, in 
erecting a battery for four eighteen-pounders. These guns were moved from 
the camp before daylight on the morning of the Gth, but before they had 
reached the position assigned them, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated the fortress.” Possession of the place being tints obtained, what was 
called the work of retribution commenced by blowing up the fortifications, 
and setting fire to the principal buildings. Hie anxiety of the governor-general 
to obtain the club and shield of if ah mood of Ghuznee, and the gates of bis 
tomb, said to he those of the ancient Hindoo temple of Somnautb, was not 
forgotten. In regard to the club and shield, his lordship could not be gratified, 
as they fmd disappeared some time before; but he was delighted above measure 
on learning that the gates were seeured, and expressed his delight in a private 
letter to General JNTott, abounding in minute and frivolous details as to the 
mode in which the gates were to be paraded on the march, and carried to their 
final destination. 

Nnie.vio- After the capture of Gbuznee Nott continued his march and met with no 
5?T.“. opposition till the 14th of September, when on arriving at Maidan, only twenty 
miles south-west of C'abool, lie found Shuinsooden, Sultan Jan, and other 
Afghan chiefs, prepared to dispute his further progress. Their force, estimated 
at about 12,000 men, occupied a series of heights commanding the line of road. 
It was immediately attacked- The result is given in a single sentence of Hott s 
despatch on the subject: “Our troops heat them and dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest satisfaction. T his was the 
last affair of any consequence in which the Candahar force was engaged. The 
march of the 17tli September brought it within five miles of the capital, which 
was already in the occupation of General Pollock, of whose triumphant march 
a brief account must now he given. 

Triumphant The force under General Pollock, mustering about 8000 men, made its first 
uewmi march from Jeklabad on the 20th of August, and reached Gundamuek on the 

pollock, Here, as the enemy appeared in some force, several clays were spent in 

desultory operations not of sufficient importance to deserve detail, and it was 
not till the 7th of September that the march was resumed by the first division 
under Sir Robert Sale, while the second division under General M‘Cask ill * 
prepared to follow next day. Oti the Sth when the advance reached Jugdu- 
luck, large bodies of the enemy were seen occupying the heights which formed 
an amphitheatre inclining to the left of the road. Without waiting the arrival 
of the second division Pollock immediately ordered the attack. It was for 
some time met with great firmness, the enemy steadily maintaining their posts 
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while the shells of our howitzers were bursting among them, but the impetuous a.d. 134*2. 
gallantry of the assailants, composed chiefly of the old Jekilabad garrison, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. The success of the first division The Atgimn 

1 ** ° , t t chiefs 

materially facilitated the progress of the second, amd both divisions again united revive 
at Tezeen on the 11th. The Afghan chiefs, having become convinced of their LJli ^ on 
inability to offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved to 
endeavour to save themselves by submitting to terms. With this view Akbar 
Khan, who held Captain Troup as one of his prisoners or hostages, sent for him 
and told him that he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck to General 
Pollock, and offer on the part of the Afg han chiefs submission to any terms he 
might be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the advance of his army on 
C&bool. Troup knowing that the time for negotiation had passed, represented 
the utter uselessness of the proposed journey. Akbar Khan appears to have 
taken the same view, for immediately on learning that the British force was 
halting in the Jugduluck Pass, and might probably be entangled in it, he 
moved his camp from Boo thank to Klioord Cabool and then hastened forward 
to Tezeen. Here the British position was by no means free from peril It was 
in the bottom of a valley completely encircled by hills. Some of these had 
been prudently occupied, but many others remained, of which the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting large bodies of jezailcliees on them. 

Such was the state of matters on the 13th of September, and it became neces¬ 
sary to decide whether this valley, where the bones of one British force already 
lay bleaching, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or whether, 

011 the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the honour of the British 
arms, and the signal punishment of Afghan perfidy and cruelty. 

The circumstances in which this battle was about to be fought were sufficient 
to call forth the utmost energies of the combatants on both sides. The Afghans, 
elated with their previous success on the game spot, hoped that they were to 
aclueve a second and still more glorious victory, while they also knew that 
defeat would involve the loss of their capital, and it might be the loss of their 
national independence. The British were animated by still stronger motives. 

Their companions in arms whose- remains lay scattered around them were 
calling aloud for vengeance, and the only question now was, whether by 
victory they were to give a true response to this call, or by defeat to be in like 
manner exterminated* The battle began with a body of Afghan horse, who, 
tempted by the baggage in tho plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before 
they could effect their object they found themselves in a whirlwind of British 
cavalry, who at once threw them into confusion and put them to disastrous 
flight. In the meantime the British had climbed the heights, and trusting only 
to the bayonet were carrying everything before them. The enemy thus 
deprived of the double advantage which they expected to find in their elevated 
position and the long range of their jezaik made a very ineffectual resistance. 
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As soon as they saw that the British had cleared the ascent,they acknowledged 
their defeat and dispersed* Akbar Khan fled almost unattended to the 
Ghorebiuid valley, leaving his troops to seek their safety where they could; 
while General Pollock continued his march without further interruption through 
Khoord Cabool and Boothaufo and encamped on the 15th of September on the 
race-course at Cabool* On the following day he proceeded-to the Bala Hisear 
and planted the British colours on its ramparts. 

The Jelalabad and Candahar forces having now triumphantly effected a junc¬ 
tion by means of a mutual advance, which according to the governor-general was 

not, and was never meant to be an ad¬ 
vance at all, the principal thing now 
remaining was to commence the real 
withdrawal by evacuating Afghanistan 
and returning to India, There were 
still, however, several objects of import¬ 
ance to be accomplished, and to these it 
will be necessary to advert* The first 
undoubtedly was the release of the cap¬ 
tives, The married families were, as has 
been already related, committed to tlie 
charge of Akbar Khan on the 9th of 
January, 1842. Ho was bound by ex¬ 
press promise to protect them from harm 
and conduct them in safety to Jelalabad, 
which the unfortunate Cabool force was 
vainly endeavouring to reach* On the 
11 th they were conducted over ground 
“ lT die “ thickly strewed with the ufengled re- 

mains of their slaughtered countrymen, 
and lodged in the fort of Tezeen. On the 13tb when they were taken to 
Jugduluck, they found General El p bin stone and Captain Johnson, who had 
been detained as hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad They were after¬ 
wards carried from place to place in Akbar Khans train, and on the 17th were 
lodged in the fort of Budeeabad, belonging to Mahomed Shah Khan, Akbar 
Khans father-in-law* Here Akbar Khan left them, and they continued to 
reside for nearly three months, suffering many privations, but also enjoying 
some comforts, of which none were more highly prized than the privilege of 
meeting together every Sunday for religious service* Shortly after Sale's 
signal defeat of Akbar Khan, his father-indaw arrived with a large party of 
followers, and announced to the captives that they were immediately to depart 
from Budeeabad. Of their new destination he said nothing, but like a mean- 
hearted wretch lie busied himself in plundering them. Thus stripped of every- 
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tiling of value, the whole of the captives were removed under a guard of fifty a,d. is4i 
Afghans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one knew whither. After 
various movements they were brought back to Tezeen on the 19th of April, A<*™tnw« 
and remained there till the 2 2d, when they were carried off towards the moan- English 
tains and lodged in a place called Zandah. The only persons left behind were 
a tew invalids, one of them General Elphinstone, who was completely broken 
down by disease and anxiety, and a few days after breathed his last. 

On the 23d of May the captives were brought down from Zandah and 
lodged in a fort belonging to a chief of the name of Ali Mahomed, on the banks 
of the Loghur, only about three miles from OabooL Here their privations were 
far fewer than they had been at any previous period of their captivity, and 
they were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages detained 
in the Bala Hissar. Ever and anon, however, they were alarmed by rumours 
that Akbar Khan was about to carry them off to Turkestan, These rumours Their ^ 

IJlOYIll t« 

were only too well founded, for on the 25th of August they were ordered to Eamitm. 
start for Samian under an escort of 300 men. They reached it on the 3d of 
September. In the intention of Akbar Khan this waa only the first stage of their 
journey to a hopeless captivity beyond the Hindoo Koosh, but the inhuman 
design was happily frustrated. Saleh Mahomed, the commander of the escort, 
was not inaccessible to a bribe, and on the 11th of September, after producing 
a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his prisoners to Kooloom 
and deliver them to the Wullee, concluded by intimating that he had just 
received a messsage sent by Mohun Lai, through one Syud Moorteza Shall, 
promising that if he would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make 
him a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a pension for life of 1000 
rupees a month. “Now/* continued Saleh Mahomed, “I know nothing of 
General Pollock, but if you three gentlemen (Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson ) 
will swear by your Saviour to make good to me what Syud Moortoza Shah 
states that he is authorized to offer, I will deliver you over to your own people/’ 

It was not the first time that a similar proposal had been mooted, and as it was 
now made in earnest it was at once accepted. An agreement was accordingly 
drawn out in Persian, and signed by Messrs. Pottinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, setting-tiiusn 
ami Lawrence. It was to the following effect:—-** Whenever Saleh Mahomed 
shall free us from the power of Mahomed Akbar Khan, we agree to make him 
a present of 20*000 rupees, and to pay him monthly the sum of 1000 rupees ; 
likewise to obtain for him the command of a regiment in the government 
service/' The four officer! having thus hound themselves personally, it was 
only fair that their responsibility should be shared by their fellow-captives. 

This was accordingly done by a regular agreement in the following terms, 
dated “lu our prison at Bamian, 11th September, 1842: J riVe whose signa¬ 
tures are hereunto attached, du bind ourselves to pay into the hands of Major 
Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, on condition of our release being 
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effected by an arrangement with Saleh Mahomed Khan, such a number of 
month's pay and allowances as they shall demand from us—such pay and 
allowances to he rated by the scale at which we shall find ourselves entitled to 
draw from the date of our release from captivity. We who are married do 
further agree to pay the same amount for our wives and families as for our¬ 
selves. We whose husbands are absent do pledge ourselves in proportion to 
our husbands' allowances. We who are widows (Lady Maenaghten and Mrs. 
Sturt) do pledge ourselves to pay such sums as may he demanded from us by 
Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, in furtherance of the 
above schema” 

No time was lost by Saleh Mahomed in carrying out his part of the agree¬ 
ment, for the British flag was immediately hoisted on the fort, and active 
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preparations were made to put it in a state of defence, and furnish hr with the 
necessary supplies. This happily proved to be a work of supererogation, for on 
the 15th of September a horseman arrived with the glad news of Akbar Khan s 
defeat by General Pollock at Tezeen, The resolution, immediately taken, was 
to quit the fort and start for Caboo!* They had made their first day's journey, 
and were bivouacking in the clear moonlight, when another hoi*seman arrived, 
to intimate that Sir Richmond Shakespere, General Pollock's military secretary, 
at the head of 600 Kuzzilbasli horse, was hastening to their relief. His arrival 
on the 17th put an end to all their fears, and made them feel that they were 
prisoners no longer. An agreeable surprise was still reserved for them* On 
the 20th, when nearing tJrgundeh, a large body of British infantry and 
cavalry was perceived, and proved to be a portion of Sales brigade, with the 
hero himself at its bead. The meeting may be better conceived than described. 

Shortly after the inoccupation of Cabool, it was deemed expedient to send 
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General M'Caskill with a detachment against IstaJif in the Kohistan, where a.d. im . 
Ameen-oollah Khan was reported to be collecting the remains of Akbar Khan's 
defeated army. As the place, situated about twenty miles M.W, of Cab oof, 
on a spur of the Hindoo Koosh, was supposed by the Afghans to be almost hum 
impregnable, and had in consequence been selected by them as a safe asylum 
for their families and deposit for their treasure, considerable resistance was 
anticipated, and the force employed was proportionally large. M‘Cask ill arrived 
within four miles of Istalif on the 28th of September, and found that its 
strength had apparently not been overrated The town rose in terraces on the 
slope of a mountain, and besides being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by surmounting heights separated by deep ravines, or threading narrow 
passages lined on each side by strong inclosure walls of vineyards and gardens. 
Fortunately the enemy, confident In the strength of them position, had not 
been very careful in making them arrangements for defence, and when the 
British troops advanced on the morning of the 29th to the attack with the 
greatest gallantry, they soon cleared the approaches. The assault immediately 
followed, and was completely successful. In the town much booty was found, 
and outrages must doubtless have been committed, but the victors appear to 
have conducted themselves with singular moderation, and were able indignantly 
to repel the calumnious charges of barbarity that were afterwards brought 
against them. After burning down about a third part of the town, General 
M f Caskill marched northward to Charikur, which was likewise burned down, 
as a kind of wild revenge for the annihilation of a British force in Its vicinity. 

Futtek Jung, who on tire murder of his father had been set up as a puppet 
king, had soon been displaced, and after suffering imprisonment, had found Ins cab^i. 
way in a state of utter destitution to General Pollock s camp at Gundamuek. 

His reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope that British 
influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly accompanied the British 
force to Cabo of and formed a prominent object in the cavalcade which marched 
through the town to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the British flag 
was hoisted on the ramparts, he had already seated himself on the musnud, 
and again performed a ceremony of installation, at which, not very wisely, the 
principal British officers assisted, Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the 
light and IPCaskill on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded 
him was of little avail, and when he saw himself about to he thrown on his 
own resources by the approaching departure of the British army, he announced 
his wish to return with it, rather than wear a crown which he knew would 
soon cost him his life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was 
deemed necessary to fill it. A candidate was found in the young prince Shah’' 
poor, another of Shah Shujah s sons, who, undeterred by the examples of his 
lather ami brother, had ambition enough to risk a similar fete. It was not 
long before he experienced it, for the British forces had not reached India when 
Vo*. III. 254 
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the news of his dethronement arrived. One thing however his accession had 
secured. The Bala ELissar, which had been doomed to destruction, was saved, 
and the retribution which it had been judged necessary to inflict on the capital 
of Afghanistan for the cruelty and treachery of its inhabitants, fell chiefly on 
the Great Bazaar, one of the finest of its kind in the East, which } after an 
ineffectual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, was blown 
up with gunpowder. There was something wanton in thus destroying a build¬ 
ing solely devoted to purposes of trade and commerce The only excuse for 
selecting it was, that the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed and ignominiously treated within its walla 

The British army finally quitted Cabool on the 12th of October, 1842. The 
advance of both divisions had been a series of triumphs, and Lord Ellen borough 
was all impatience to publish them to the world in official proclamations. When 
intelligence of the re-occupation of Cabool reached him, he was residing at 
Simla* and immediately prepared the necessary document On the 1st of 
October he submitted it to Sir Jasper Nicolls, and on the very same day be 
signed it. In the date and place of execution there was a curious coincidence, 
which his lordship doubtless perceived, and of which he was not unwilling to 
take advantage. Exactly four years before, on the very same day, and from 
the very same room. Lord Auckland had issued his manifesto explaining the 
grounds on which he had undertaken the Afghan war. The contrast between 
that document and the one now issued was very striking, and could not possi¬ 
bly have been-overlooked, though no special reference had been made to it; but 
Lord Ellenborough deemed it necessary to be still more explicit, and without 
exactly saying it in words, took care to let the world know that he was a far 
wiser and more successful statesman than his predecessor. In no other way 
can we account for the appearance of the proclamation with the date 1st October. 
It was not issued for many days after, and had it not been antedated, might 
have communicated the gratifying intelligence that the English captives, about 
whose fate the public mind had been kept anxiously on the stretch, were at 
length released. This fact which was not known to his lordship on the 1st of 
October, was known to him when he issued his proclamation, but be could not 
mention it without either committing an anachronism, or altering the original 
date. The latter alternative his vanity would not permit him to adopt, and 
therefore his proclamation when it appeared ignored the most interesting fact 
which he could have inserted in it, and even left it to be inferred, as Nott 
expressed it in his gruff way, that “the captives had been thrown overboard 
bv the government ” 

Having issued his proclamation, Lord Ellenborough might have felt that 
his part in connection with the Afghan war was played out, and that nothing 
more remained than to allow the troops to take up their different stations, and 
then await the honours which the crown might be pleased to confer as rewards 
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for distinguished services* Unfortunately for himself, his*lordship took a very a t>. m* 
different view of the course to be adopted. The gates of Somnauth, about 
which he had been so puerile and minute in his instructions, and to which he wrikn- 
afctached so much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as he 
would his colours, had been transported to the frontier* It was now necessary 
publicly to announce their arrival and acquaint the world with the mode in eattl * of 
which they were to be disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, he sets himself at open variance with good 
taste, right feeling, and sound policy* As a specimen of this miserable effusion, 
and in justification of the censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its 
commencement* 

“From the Governor-general to all the Princes, and Chiefs, and People of 
India, 

“My Beotheiis ANT) MY Fiuends, — Our Victorious army beam the gates of 
the temple of Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee The insult of 800 years 
is at last avenged The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
of your humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national glory, the 
proof of your superiority in aims over the nations beyond the Indus* To you, 
princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Raj warm, of Malwab, and of Gujerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. You will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej*" 

When the ff proclamation of the gates” appeared, it was received with many 
doubts of its genuineness. These, however, were only too soon dispelled by the 
stubborn fact, and it only remained for his friends to blush, and his opponents 
to exult and laugh at the folly of wliich he had been guilty. The story of the 
gates would not be complete without mentioning that Lord Ellenborough, when 
lie indited what the Duke of Wellington called his “song of triumph/ was 
totally in error as to the point of fact. The gates were not those of Somnauth, 
and their date was much more recent than the tifne of Mahmood of Ghuzaee* 
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lURING the preparatioua for the final evacuation of Afghanistan, 
Lord EHenborongli’s attention had been particularly drawn to 
Scinde. Though the nature of the government of this territory* 
and the relations established with its Ameers or rulers, were 
1 formerly explained, a brief recapitulation will not be unnecessary. 
The population consisted chiefly of Scindians proper* with a considerable inter¬ 
mixture of Hindoos and Beloochees* Tho last had long been the dominant/ 
race, but a change had at no distant period taken place in the ruling dynasty, 
by the substitution of the Talpoora tribe for that of the Kalloras. The govern¬ 
ment was a kind of family confederation. The Talpoora chiefs* when they first 
obtained supremacy, were four brothers* who portioned out the country into 
four separate independencies* one for each brother, though they still continued, 
so closely related, that they might be said to govern in common. By the 
death of one of the brothers without issue, the number of reigning families was 
reduced to three, and on the death of Ali Moorad* the last surviving brother. 


in 1833* family dissensions broke out, and were not suppressed till the country 
ita native had been subjected to the calamities of a civil war, By the ultimate arrange- 
eminent, the government still remained vested in the three families, at the head 

of which respectively were Nusscer Khan at Hyderabad, Roostum Khan at 
IChyrpoor, and Shore Mahomed Khan at Meerpoor. Between these Ameers* 
though they all claimed to be independent, degrees of precedency were recog* 
ni^ed, and Roostum Khan, pfirhaps because he was the oldest, and nearest to 
■ the original stock, was regarded as their head* These three Ameers, considered 
as the rulers of their respective families, were all independent princes, but each 
exercised his authority under considerable limitations, as he was not entitled 
to act without consulting with the other members of Ms own family* In this 
way, Roostum Khan had for his colleagues in the government at Khyrpoor 
Nusseer Khan, Ali Moorad Khan, and Shakur Khan* and Nnsseer Khan at 
Hyderabad, Shahdad Khan, Hussein Alt Khan, Mahomed Khan, and Sold alar 


Khan* 

The importance of the commerce of Scinde had early engaged the attention 
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of the East India Company, and they had been permitted, though not without a d. isas. 
much hesitation on the part of the native authorities, to establish an agency 
at Tatta, near the mouths of the Indus. Owing to misunderstandings and commercial 

treaty with 

occasional acts of caprice and violence, tins agency never made much progress, m nfc. 
and was at last withdrawn. The subject, however, was not lost sight of, 
and after several less important attempts to establish more extensive commercial 
relations with Scinde, Lord William Bentmek, then governor-general, despatched 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger on a special mission to Hyderabad, 

The main obstacle to he overcome was a suspicion on the part of the Ameers, 
that conquest rather than commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a 
treaty was at length concluded, special articles were introduced for the purpose 
of allaying the apprehensions thus not unnaturally entertained. Nothing could 
be more explicit than these articles, which, notwithstanding subsequent arrange¬ 
ments, remained intact, and were in full force in 1838 f when Lord Auckland, 

I laving finally adopted his fetal Afghan policy, began to inaugurate it hy doing 
wholesale injustice. The articles forbade the transport of troops and military 
stores by the Indus, but as this mode of transport seemed necessary, Lord 
Auckland, by Ins simple fiat, set the treaty aside, and intimated to the Ameers 
that, as lie found it inconvenient to fulfil, he had resolved to violate its obliga¬ 
tions. The Ameers, after struggling in vain against this injustice, were obliged 
to succumb, and then learned that much worse was in store for them. At the Lora Am*- 

# „ laud's dla* 

very time when the governor-general was openly violating solemn treaties regard of as 
because he could not conveniently observe them, he did not hesitate to station s 
a body of reserve at Kurrachee, for the avowed purpose of keeping the Ameers 
in check. This was but a preliminary step to a forced treaty, hy which they 
were not only deprived of their independence by the admission of a subsidiary 
force, but taken bound to pay for this force a sum of three lacs per annum. 

It was in vain that one of the Ameers, taking the previous treaties from a box, 
indignantly asked, “What is to become of all these? ' and then observed that, 

“since the day that Seinde has been connected with the English there has 
always been something new; your government is never satisfied; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be continually persecuted ; we have 
given a road to your troops through our territories, and now you wish to 
remain/* An army was at hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily 
accepted, and the Ameers had no alternative but to resign their independence, 
by agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiary force, and at the same time 
deprive themselves of what they regarded as a main source of their revenue, 
by abolishing all tolls on boats navigating the Indus. 

Lord Ellenhorough was so well aware of the injustice with which the 
Ameers had been treated, that he had declared it “ impossible to believe that 
they could entertain friendly feelings/* and lie might therefore have been 
expected to make some allowance for them, if, during the tragedy which was 
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This, however, was a degree of generosity for which lie was not prepared, and 
u.rri Eiien- hence, while lie admitted that “ we would not he justified in inflicting punish- 

boi’uugh'W # ° 1 

instruction* merit upon the thoughts/ lie issued his instructions on the subject to Sir Charles 
eiiaiL Napier, who had been appointed to the chief command in Seinde, in the 
elrlitlaho following terms: t; Should anv Ameer or chief with whom we have a treaty of 
xmwrsoT alliance or friendship, have evinced hostile designs against us, during the late 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our power, 
it is the present intention of the governor-general to inflict upon the treachery 
of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter other's 
from similar conduct. 3T He was pleased, however, to add that “he would not 
proceed in this course without the most ample and convincing evidence of the 
guilt of the accused," and hence Sir Charles Napier considered it as his first 
business to ascertain whether such evidence could be found The result was 
communicated in a paper entitled fi Return of Complaints," in which the 
delinquencies of every particular Ameer were carefully enumerated 
rt tchlrio This return of complaints Sir Charles Napier accompanied with a lengthened 
report, which commenced as follows: “It is not for me to note how we came 
to occupy Seinde, but to consider the subject as it stands, We are here by 
right of treaties entered into by the Ameers, and therefore stand on the same 
footing as themselves; for rights held under treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty There does not appear any public protest regis¬ 
tered against the treaties by the Ameers; they are therefore to be considered as 
tree expressions of tlie will of the contracting parties," Having thus cleared 
the way by promulgating a theory which he knew to be, in this instance at least, 
totally at variance with tact, he proceeded to argue, that a rigid adherence to 
treaty ought to be exacted from the Ameers, because the effect would be, " to 
favour our Indian interests by abolishing barbarism and ameliorating the 
condition of society," and in short, obliging the Ameers to do 41 that which 
honourable civilized rulers would do of their own accord, 11 But here an impor¬ 
tant question arises. Would a rigid adherence to treaties suffice for the accom¬ 
plishment of the objects contemplated by them? The government of the 
Ameers, “hated by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people, a government of low intrigue, and so constituted 
that it must fall to pieces by the vices of its construction ” will be constantly 
coming into collision with us. The consequence may easily be foreseen, “ The 
more powerful government will at no distant period swallow tip the weaker;" 
in other words, Seinde must sooner or later form part of British India. If so, 
“ would it not then be better to come to that result at once?" To this question, 
proposed by himself. Sir Charles Napier gave the following answer: “I think 
it would he better if it can he done with honesty” This point of honesty 
which at first sight looked formidable, was easily disposed of by the following 
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simple consideration. “ The refractory Ameers break the treaty to gratify a.d.1541 
their avarice, and we punish the breach. I perceive no injustice,” 

In the interval, wliile awaiting Lord Ellen borough's final answer. Sir Charles 
Napier saw plainly that the Ameers were mustering then forces, and would 
not submit to the terms about to be proposed to them, without making a trial 
>of their strength. He made his preparations accordingly, and with full confid¬ 
ence in the issue, though be knew that in point of numbers his little force 
would be a mere handful compared 
to that of the enemy. On the 2 d of 
December the treaty, as Lord Ellen- 
borough bad finally sanctioned it, 
was transmitted to Hyderabad, and 
on the 4 th to Kbyrpoor. Its terms 
were harsh in the extreme, and stfil 
more humiliating than harsh. In 
addition to the cessions of territory 
demanded, the Ameers were to be de¬ 
prived of one of the most generally 
recognized privileges of sovereignty, 
that of coining money in their own 
name. In future the British govern¬ 
ment would appropriate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in 
which the coins were to bear on one 
side "the effigy of the sovereign of 
England/' In short every article in 
the treaty was worded as if the ob¬ 
ject had been to provoke a refusal, 
and then take advantage of it. We 

can easily understand that the Ameers received the treaty "with great 
apparent disgust,” and that for a time nothing was talked of in their dur¬ 
bars but war, “open or concealed/ 1 Prudence, in the meantime, suggested 
the latter, and the unfailing resource of negotiation was resorted to. This 
deceived no one, and least of all SirJCharles Napier, who on the 9th of 
December sent a letter to the Ameers of Khyrpoor, in which lie thus addressed 
them:-—“Your submission to the orders of the governor-general, and your 
friendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, because you have solemnly 
assured me of the same. We are friends. It is right, therefore, to inform 3 r on 
of strange rumours that reach me, Your subjects, it is said, propose to attack 
my camp in the night time. This would of course be without your knowledge, 
and would also be very foolish, because my soldiers would slay those who 
attacked them ; and when day dawned I would march to Khyrpoor, transport 
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a d, 1842. the inhabitants to Sukknr, and destroy your capital city—with exception of 
your highnesses" palace, which I would leave standing alone, as a mark of my 
The Arnoer* respect for your highnesses, and of my conviction that you have no authority 

ofSrfudc. _ , _ . ini 

over your subjects. 1 should also entrench so rar on your highnesses treasury 
as to defray the expense of this operation; because it is just that governors 
should pay for the mischiefs their subjects inflict on their neighbours, I there¬ 
fore advertise your highnesses of the destruction which such an attempt on my 
camp would inevitably draw down upon Khyrpoor, in order that you may 
warn your people against committing any act of hostility. 1 

These menaces, notwithstanding the jocular terms in which they are 
expressed, were not lost upon the Ameers, who at once redoubled their profes¬ 
sions of submission and their preparations for hostilities. Sir Charles Napier 
tJ,W therefore announced to them that he would proceed forthwith to ^occupy their 
territory, and with this view began on the 10th of December to convey his 
troops across the Indus from Sukknr. Meer Roostum, the turbaned Ameer* a 
feeble and imbecile old man, above eighty' years of age, was in the greatest 
alarm* He knew that hia brother Ali Moor&d, by strong professions of submis¬ 
sion, had gained the ear of the British commander, and was intriguing to 
supplant him According to the form of government established in Scinde, 
Ali Moorad was entitled to be his successor, but even this Meer Roostum was 
not disposed to concede, and he had set his heart cm securing the succession to 
the turban to hia own son. After crossing to the left bank of the Indus, and 
encamping at Roree, Sir Charles Napier was within a march of Khyrpoor, 
which is only ten miles to the south-west. This brought matters to a crisis, 
and Meer Roostum wrote to say that, feeling himself powerless in the hands of 
his own family, he had resolved to escape to the British camp. As it was feared 
that his presence there might prove a source of embarrassment, the answer 
returned to his proposal was that lie would find a more appropriate asylum in 
the camp of Ali Moorad. Either hi consequence of this answer or some more 
private arrangement* Meer Roostum toot refuge in his brother's fort of Deejee- 
kote, about ten miles south of his capital Meanwhile Meer Roost urn's formal 
acceptance of the new treaty and all its rigorous and humiliating exactions 
having been obtained, he was henceforth to be regarded as a British ally, and 
the territory of tipper Scinde, of which Khyrpoor was the capital, became 
Pr^rntione entitled to the benefit of British protection. A necessary consequence was that 
‘those chiefs who refused to follow in Meer Roostum’s wake, and submit to the 
treaty, were held to be public enemies. The leading malcontents were Meer 
Roostum s son and nephew, who instead of submitting fled to their forts in the 
desert The most important of these was Emaumghur, situated about eighty 
miles south-east of Khyrpoor, and nearly 100 north-east of Hyderabad, Here a 
considerable body' of troops had assembled under these two leaders, who believ¬ 
ing their position unassailable, in consequence of the difficulty of reaching it, 
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deemed it no longer necessary to conceal their hostile intentions. Sir Charles a d.isis. 
JS apier determined to teach them that they were not so secure as they imagined, 
and immediately began to prepare an expedition against Emaumghur. 

While preparing for the expedition the British commander was somewhat 
disconcerted by the escape of Meer Roostum, apparently with Ali lloorad’s 
connivance. The point is not of much consequence, but as Ali had previously 
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induced or compelled his brother to resign the turban to bim in the most formal Edition 

manner, the probability is that he wished to make liis possession more secure 

by frightening Meer Roostum into a flight which would leave him sole master. t ’ ,IQr ' 

At fust it was supposed tliat a change of plans would he necessary, as the 

enemy were reported to be mustering in great strength at a place called Bhinjee, 

but it was ultimately found that there was no necessity to deviate from the 

original plan, and the march into the desert was commenced. As the Duke 

of Wellington afterwards declared the march upon Emaumghur “one of the 

most curious military feats which I have ever known to be performed, or have 

ever perused an account of in my life,” some details of it will naturally be 

expected. The plan adopted cannot he better described than in Sir Charles 

Napier’s own words: — "My plans are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; 

then encamp, select 500" of the strongest Europeans and natives, mount them 

on camels, and load all my other camels with water, except a few to carry 

rations. My camel battery also shall go, and as many irregular horse as it shall 

he prudent to take, and then slap upon Emaumghur in the heart of the desert; 

if it suirenders, good; if not, it shall have such a hammering as shall make the 

tire fly out of its eyes. While this is going on, my camels shall go hack for 

provisions, and water is abundant at Emaumghur. My expectation is that 

tour shells, out of the four hundred, with my battery, will produce a surrender, 

to say nothing of an escalade, for which I am prepared” 

Leaving Khyrpoor, Sir Charles Napier arrived on the 3d of January, 1843, at 

klmnpoor, and on the 4th at Deejeekote. On the following day he made his 
Yol. m. * a j 
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final arrangements for crossing the desert “On the night of the 5th we 
moved with 350 of the 22d regiment (queens), all mounted on camels, two 
soldiers on each. We have two 24 lb. howitzers, with double teams of camels, 
and two hundred of the Scinde horse, and provisions for fifteen days; water 
for four/ 1 On the 7th Choonka, twenty-five miles from Deejeekote, was 
reached. Though the enemy had repeatedly shown himself, no opposition was 
encountered, and at last, on arriving on the 12th before Emaumglrar, it was 
found to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of a square 
with round towers, from forty to fifty feet high, and inclosed by an exterior 
wall, was of great strength, and capable of resisting any force without artillery. 
In this arm, however, Sir Charles was, as we have seen, well provided, and 
must therefore have made good the capture, though it might have been preceded 
by a perilous delay Having halted only so long as was necessary to shatter 
Eniaumglmr to atoms, wit!) 10,000 lbs. of gunpowder, the expeditionary force 
retraced its steps, and on the 21st of January arrived at Peer Abubekr, 
situated within Scinde proper, eight miles south of Deejeekote, on the road 
from Khyrpoor to Hyderabad 

Having been joined by the troops which he had left at Deejeekote, Sir 
Charles commenced his march southward in the direction of Hyderabad, hoping 
that the consternation produced by the capture and destruction of Emaam- 
gkur would smooth the way and render actual hostilities unnecessary. At the 
outset it seemed that this hope was about to be realized. The Ameers, afraid 
to commit themselves to a final rejection of the treaty, professed their willing¬ 
ness to accept it, and even fixed the day on which they were formally to sign 
it Procrastination, however, was their object, and they managed to weave 
various pretexts for delay Major Outran!, who was conducting the negotiation 
bn the part of the British government, gave them more credit for sincerity 
than they deserved, and even became so far their dupe as to propose that Sir 
Charles Napier should leave Ills arm}' behind and come in person to Hyderabad. 

“This/' said the commissioner, “will remove all difficulties.” “ Yes/* was the 
reply, “and my head from my shoulders.” That in this instance the military 
had formed a more correct judgment than the political officer was soon made 
manifest On the 12th of February, twenty-five Belooehce chiefs of the Murree 
tribe, with their followers, being taken in arms, were arrested. On Byaf Khan, 
who held the chief command, was found an order from Mahomed Khan, one of* 
the Hyderabad Ameers, directing him to assemble every male able to wield a 
sword, and join Ms victorious Beloochea troops at Meanee on the 9lh . On 
the very day when this discovery was made, the Ameers met in full durbar, 
and with the exception of Nusseer Khan of Khyrpoor, signed what was justly 
styled a penal, and was to them a most obnoxious treaty. This, which ought 
to have been the conclusion of a peaceful arrangement, was only the consumma¬ 
tion of a system of duplicity The Ameers had only been endeavouring to gain 
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time to complete their military preparations. These, however, they were at a.d. im, 
last obliged to precipitate, as Sir Charles Napier, too well aware of their real 
intentions, refused to listen to their procrastinating pleas, and was rapidly Adva^cm 
advancing on Hyderabad. On the 15th of February he reached New Halla, 
about thirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that instead of wait¬ 
ing for his nearer approach the Ameers had commenced actual hostilities by a 
formidable attack on the British residency in that capital Fortunately the 
few troops within the inclosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, after 
gallantly resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at 8000, to force an 
entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly expended, to embark 
on board a steamer which lay in the river, and thus escaped the slaughter to 
which the Bclooehees had doomed them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter, Sir Charles Napier moved his camp 
first to Muttaree, and then to Meanee. The latter place, situated only six 
miles north of Hyderabad, was reached on the 17th of February, and was 
destined, ere that day closed, to become famous in the military annals of British 
India. When at Hal la, the British commander had a choice of two roads, one 
by the river which would bring him directly in front of the enemy, leaving 
their rear open; and the other by Jamhallaka Tan da, which would turn their 
right, and force them to fight with their back to the Indus. His inclination 
was to take the latter, because, to use his own words, “if victorious, I should 
utterly extirpate the Beloochee army, and I am as sure of victory as a man 
who knows that victory is an accident can be. 1 * Nothing can show more 
clearly how happily his well-known hardihood was tempered with caution 
than the conclusion at which lie arrives. It must be given in his own words. 

After mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka Tanda 
road, lie says: “It is dangerous-—1. Because 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2, A reverse would cast me off from 
the river and my supplies. 3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy; 
for barbarians hold no faith with the beaten, and numbers are now abiding the 
issue of the first fight, . . . All the doubtful would on a repulse turn upon 
us, and certainly it is no over-estimate to say, that with a beaten force I should 
have to fight a way to Sukkur through 50,000 men/' In regard to the river 
road, he .says: “It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worsted, my 
provisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the more ditches, and 
as the Ameers have most cavalry that suits me best They have 20,000 
horsemen; mine are but 800, and a victory will not therefore be so decisive; 
still I can pursue them with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and 
trust to manoeuvring in the battle for turning their right, without losing the 
river myself” 

The British force, mustering 2800 men of all arms, with twelve pieces of 
artillery, started from Mufctaree at four in the morning of the 17th, and after 
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A.a IS 4 X a inarch of four hours, discovered the enemy strongly posted, having each of 
their flanks covered with a wood, and in front the bed of a river, now dry, but 

vh%urjnf with a high bank* At 9 A.M. the British were formed in order of battle, and 
began to advance from the right in echelons of battalions, the artillery and her 
majesty's 22d regiment in line forming the leading echelon, the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry the third, and the 1st grenadier 
native infantry the fourth. The 9th Bengal light cavalry formed the reserve 
in rear of the left wing, and the" Poonah liorse, together with four companies of 
infantry, guarded the baggage. -'In this order of battle/’ says Sir Charles 
Napier, V we advanced as at a review, over a fine plain swept by the cannon of 
the enemy/* The distance between the two lines being not more than 1000 
yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became general along the bank of the 
riven The combatants coming at once to close quarters, “fought for three 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then/' continues the despatch, 
tf was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword, and 
shield, and matchlock. The brave Beloochees, first discharging their matchlocks 
and pistols, dashed over the bank with desperate resolution, but down went 
these bold and skilful swordsmen under the superior power of the musket and 
bayonet” At on© time the 22d, 25th, and 12th regiments were almost over¬ 
borne by the courage and numbers of the enemy, but a brilliant charge by the 
9th Bengal cavalry and the Scinde horse completely relieved them, by forcing 
the right of the enemy’s line, capturing a standard and several pieces of 
artillery, and even driving a large body of horse beyond their own camp. 
u This charge/ 1 says Sir Charles, “ decided in my opinion the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment the cavalry were seen in rear of their right flank, the 
resistance of the enemy slackened, the 22d regiment forced the bank, the 25th 
and 12th did the same, the latter regiment capturing several guns, and the 
victory was decided/' The loss of the British was 25fi killed and wounded; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 5000. The results of the victory were the 
capture of the whole of the enemy's artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable stores and some treasure, the personal submission of the 
Ameers, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the surrender of 
Hyderabad, on the great tower of which the British flag was hoisted on the 
20 th of February, 

Share Ma Notwithstanding the splendid victory of iteanee, the war %vas not yet 

iu anus. terminated. Shore Mahomed of Meerpoor, the most talented of all the Ameers, 
was on the way to join his confederates when be learned their signal defeat. 
The British commander offered to accept bis submission on the same terms as 
the other Ameers, but be disdained to yield, and kept the field at the bead of a 
force which continued to accumulate till it amounted to about 20,009 men. 
For some time after his victory, Sir Charles Napier was not aide to muster a 
disposable force of 2000 men. and therefore, instead of entering on a new cam- 
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paign, prudently formed an entrenched camp on the left hank of the Indus, a.». im. 
and also coastrueted a fort on the right bank, as a protection to the steamers 
which carried his supplies. Here he remained, waiting for reinforcements, and shemMa- 
consoling himself with the reflection: 44 If he (Sliere Mahomed) assails my m mw 
works, he will be beaten; if he does not, the delay will exhaust his money, 
seeing that the Belooehees are as rapacious as they are brave/' He had 
not miscalculated* The 
Ameer gradually ap 
proached nearer and near¬ 
er, and seeing no appear¬ 
ance of being attacked, be¬ 
came so confident of suc¬ 
cess, that on the 13th of 
March, when only twelve 
miles distant, he sent a 
letter offering to allow the 
British to quit the country 
on liberating the Ameers, 
and restoring what they 
had taken. “ Just as his 
messengers delivered this 
letter,” says Sir Charles 
Napier, “the evening gun 

was fired. There, said I, do you hear that? Yes* Well, that is your answer* 

On the 21sfe of March the expected reinforcements arrived, and the British 
force, increased to 5000 men, immediately prepared to assume the offensive. 

With this view it moved from Hyderabad at daybreak of the 24th, and after a 
march of four miles arrived at Dubba, Here the enemy, consisting of 20,000 
men of all arms, were found strongly posted behind a kind of double nullah, 
formed by two deep parallel ditches, the first 8 feet deep and 22 feet wide, and 
the second 17 feet deep and 42 feet wide* Between the two was a bank 
48 feet wide. The attack was immediately commenced, the whole of the British 
artillery opening on the enemy's position, while the line led by her majesty's 
2 2d advanced in echelons from the left. In a short time the enemy were seen 
moving considerable bodies to their left, and apparently retreating, as if unable 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This moment was chosen to 
order a charge, which was made with the greatest gallantry and success by the 
3d cavalry under Captain Delamam, and theScinde horse under < aptain Jacob, 
who crossed the nullah and pursued the retreating enemy for several miles* 

While this was passing on the right, her majesty s 22d gallantly attacked the 
nullah and carried it, though not without considerable loss. The 22d were 
closely followed by the 25th, 21st, and 12th native infantry, and the victory 
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was decided. On the 26th the British force was again in motion, and arrived 
on the 27th at Shere Mahomed's capital, Meerpoor, of which possession was 
immediately taken. Sir Charles Napier was afraid to advance farther, being 
obliged, as he says, u to watch the Indus, which will soon swell, and may cut 
me off by the inundation.” Unwilling however, not to reap the full fruits of 
his victory, lie sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 28th of March, to reconnoitre 
Omerkote, a fort situated in the desert, about 100 miles east of Hyderabad, 
and on the following day detached Captain Whitlie, with Ms battery, to make 
progress so far as water could be found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by 4000 men, and, on the faith of it* an 
express was immediately sent after Whitlie ordering him to return. This was 
unfortunate, for the real fact was that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon 
as this was known, a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By 
this time, however, Whitlie, who had received the first express, was acting upon 
it, and had only consented to halt at the urgent request of Captain Brown, who, 
feeling sure that the order to return had been given under misapprehension, 
volunteered to ride back to head-quarters and return with new instructions. 
This feat he successfully performed. The result was, that Major Woodbum, 
who had succeeded to the command, hastened forward to Omerkote, and found 
it without defenders. The importance which the British commander attached 
to this capture, appears not only from Ins having previously declared, " I will 
have it if it costs another battle;” but also from his speaking of it in such terms 
as the following: “ Omerkote is ours, . . , This completes the conquest of 
Scinde; everyplace is in my possession, and, thank God! I have done with 
war. Never again am I likely to see a shot fired in anger/’ It will be after¬ 
wards seen that In these anticipations he was too sanguine, but in the meantime 
it will he necessary to give some explanation of the main ground on which lie 
founded them. 

The obnoxious treaty which the governor-general had sought to impose on 
the Ameers ceased to be applicable to the actual situation of affairs after the 
victory of Meanee and the surrender of the Ameers as prisoners of war. By these 
events the old constitution of Scinde was virtually abolished, and it became neces¬ 
sary to provide a substitute for it What tins was to be was first publicly 
announced March 5, 1843, by a “ notification which concluded in the following 
temp:— 11 Thus has victory placed at the disposal of the British government the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception 
of such portions thereof as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Kbyrpoor, and 
to any other Ameer who may have remained faithful to his engagements/' In 
other words, Scinde with the exception above mentioned was henceforth a 
province of British India. 

Sir Charles Napier believing that with the capture of Omerkote the conquest 
of Scinde was completed, had said that he did not expect to be obliged to fire 
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another shot. In the course of a short time he was obliged to modify this a t>. is43. 
expectation. Shere Mahomed, returning from the desert to which he had fled, 
once more raised his standard, and was able towards the end of April to take conthnwd 
post with 8000 men at Kboonera, about sixty miles north-east of Hyderabad, of she™ 
Shah Mahomed his brother had also mustered a force of several thousands, with 
four guns, and gone down to Sehwan with the view of crossing the Indus and cbiA 
taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad. Meer Hossein, Meer 
Roost unis son, was in the desert at Shaghur with a body of 2000 men, and in 
concert with several refractory ldlledars was menacing All Moorad at Khyrpoor. 

The delta of the Ganges was traversed by predatory roving Belooehees to the 
number of about 20,000; and to the east of the delta, beyond the Poorana 
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branch of the river, a tribe mustering some 5000 was threatening to intercept 
the communications with Bombay Instead of uninterrupted tranquillity, 
therefore, everything foreboded a new struggle, and called for the immediate 
adoption of decisive measures. Share Mahomed was by far the most formid¬ 
able of all these insurgent chiefs. His actual force was the largest, and there 
was reason to fear that he might be able to double or triple its numbers by 
penetrating into the delta of the Indus, which formed the principal part of his 
original territory and where he had only to appear in order to rally all the 
predatory hordes around Ins standard. 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Shere Mahomed, but Huroumer 

with SU 

Shah Mahomed his brother. This chief hearing of the arrival of Colonel itniioiaej, 
Roberts at Sehwan and his preparations to cross the river, hastened forward at 
the head of 3000 men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this he 
completely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon him by surprise, and 
besides dispersing his force and burning his camp, took him prisoner and sent 
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lam on to Hyderabad, His arrival here was most opportune, for the intended 
insurrection, of which he was to "be one of the main supports, was immediately 
abandoned in despair. This success was soon followed by another of still greater 
consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Sliere Mahomed, had marched 
out of Hyderabad in the very middle of the hot season. His sufferings and 
those of his troops were dreadful, and on the 15th of June, he and forty-three 
other Europeans were struck down hy sun strokes. Within three horn's they 
were all dead except himself, Speaking of this wonderful escape, lie attributes 
it to his temperate habits; “I do not drink, that is the secret; the sun had no 
ally in the liquor amongst my brains/' but at the same time mentions another 
circumstance which lie says “roused me from my lethargy as much as the bleed¬ 
ing/ This was a message from Colonel Jacob, intimating that he had encoun¬ 
tered Share Mahomed, defeated him and dispersed Jus forces without the loss of 
a single man. Everything like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the frill opportunity which he had earnestly 
desired, to devote himself as governor of Scinde, to the work of' internal im¬ 
provement, It is nut too much to say that in this department lie displayed 
administrative talents of the highest order, Tim powers conferred upon him 
by Lord Elleiiborough were almost absolute, and he used them under circum¬ 
stances of great difficulty, in repressing crime, encouraging industry, and 
developing the resources of the country by opening new channels of communi¬ 
cation and Irrigation, and bringing under cultivation fertile tracts, which the 
Ameers had converted into shikavgahs or hunting grounds. His administration 
will a^ain come under notice. Meanwhile it is nece-ssary to attend to the 

o 

proceedings of the governor-general in a different quarter. 

Jtmkojee Row Seindia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to Dowlut Row 
Bcindia, died childless on the 7th of February, 1843. Two years before, be had 
become subject to attacks of illness, which it was believed must ultimately 
prove fatal, and it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for their interests at the court of Gwalior in the event of his demise. The 
maharajah was, like his predecessor, childless. His wife, the maharanee, was 
daughter of a person named Jeswuut Row Goorpurra, and only twelve years of 
age. While the illness of the sovereign and the youth of his wife thus left the 
government without a proper head, the administration was intrusted to a regency 
of five individuals. Among these the Mama Sahib, the maharajah's maternal 
uncle, who bad at one time been sole regent, still possessed tbe greatest influ¬ 
ence, but it was very doubtful if be would be aide to retain it sifter bis nephew s 
death, as all tbe persons composing the regency were notoriously at enmity 
with each other. Colonel Spiers, the resident at Gwalior, in communicating 
these facts to Lord Auckland, in February, 1841, suggested that he should be 
authorized, in the event of the maharajah s death, to recommend to Lis widow 
the adoption of tbe nearest heir of Scindias family, and that on this adoption 
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“the mother and her adopted son should be supported by the British govern- a.d. 1 B 43 , 
ment from foreign and domestic enemies/ 3 The answer was, that in the event 
of the maharajahs death “ without male issue, or the delegation of authority Be ^ li0Jia 

,, , with Sflindia, 

to Ms widow to adopt a son/ 3 the proper course for the resident would be to 
“make known the willingness of the British government to recognize an adop¬ 
tion from the family of Scindia, which may be made by his widow, with the 
consent of the leading chiefs of the durbar/* 

The day after the maharajah's death, the resident received two pressing 
messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the palace. On arriving there he 
found assembled the ministers and all the influential persons about the court, 
and was informed that the Tara Ranee (the late maharajah's widow, whom they 
acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and also those then 
present, had selected as successor to the auddee, Bhageerufc Row, a boy about BWecmt 

. . ** *7 * * Row's vac- 

eight or nine years of age, and the nearest in blood in the family to the late cessions 
maharajah On the 9th of February the resident wrote as follows;—“The thLthfom5j 
maharanee and the boy she has selected may he still.considered as children; it 
may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that a regency should 
be appointed; the present ministry certainly do not possess the confidence of 
the army or of the people. The Mama Sahib (the maternal uncle of the late 
maharajah) appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person about 
this court, and seems to be attached to our interests; he would perhaps be the 
person best calculated to place at the head of the regency/ 3 In replying to this 
letter. Lord Ellenborough expressed great satisfaction that the Tara Ranee had 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the chiefs and people/ 3 
the boy whom lie “had himself deemed to be nearest in blood to the late maha¬ 
rajah/' but added, “The adoption of a hoy too young to administer the govern¬ 
ment necessarily creates anxiety as to the selection of the ministers by whom 
the government is to be carried on, and the governor-general awaits with much 
interest the communication lie expects shortly to receive on that head/* In MflTn *^ hib 
another letter, dated only three days later, he entered more fully on the subject of 
the regency. He considered that “it would be most for the benefit of the Gwalior 
state, that the regency should be confided to one person, in whom, during tlie 
minority of the maharajah, may reside all the authority of the state. It would 
be for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would he responsible to 
him/ 1 Having thus given his opinion in favour of a single regent, invested 
with all the authority of the state, the governor-general ventured on still more 
delicate ground, and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib/' This recommendation appears to have been effectual, and on 
the 23d of February, after the young maharajah had been placed on tbeguddee, 
it was officially proclaimed by the ministers, with the full concurrence of the 
Ranee, that the Mama Sahib had been nominated regent. 

On receiving notice of this appointment, the governor-general gave the 
Yoiu III, 256 
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a.d,is4x resident the following instruction:—"You will inform the Mania Sahib, that 
having understood from you that he lias, in your presence, been nominated 
re S ent °f Gwalior state, I recognize him as the responsible head of that 
assent of state, and am prepared to support It is authority.” At the time when Lord 
the urithoi Ellenborough thus pledged himself to the regent, he was not unaware of the 
&QVdrnT,lont 'extent to which it might involve him in the internal affairs of Gwalior* Not 
only was the pay of the troops heavily in arrear, while the available funds 
were insufficient to meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had 
manifested a mutinous spirit. One of these battalions, under a native com¬ 
mandant named Ishuree Sing, when proceeding into Halwab, had before quitting 
the Gwalior territory been guilty of several outrages. The resident advised 
that an example should he made of its commander, and the late maharajah gave 
orders that he should be recalled, and on his arrival at Gwalior, be not only 
dismissed the service, but confined in the fort. Ishuree Sing probably suspected 
what was intended, and therefore, instead of returning alone, as he had been 
peremptorily ordered to do, he brought his battalion along with him. Having 
committed himself by this Hold step, he succeeded in gaining over the-other 
two battalions of the brigade, and engaging the whole three to make common 
cause with him. The governor-general, fully alive to the danger of these pro¬ 
ceedings, wrote a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows:—"The governor-general did not acquaint you that he was 
prepared to support the authority of the regent, without taking at the same time 
the necessary preliminary steps to enable-hitn to give at once the most effectual 
support if it should be desired. It is inconvenient that there should be pro¬ 
tracted suspense on this point, and the governor-gen era I is anxious to know, 
as soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior is such as to render 
it improbable that his immediate aid will become necessary to support the 
regent's authority/' The thing intended could not now be mistaken. The 
governor-general by “support" meant armed intervention, and was ready, at a 
moment's notice, to march an army into Scindia J s territory, for the purpose of 
helping the newly appointed regent to inflict punishment on a mutinous brigade. 
DtoiitiMthe Fortunately Lord Ellenborough’s military ardour was neutralized bv the 

military aid # * 

proiftoi by prudence of the regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 
nor-geuonil. would prefer awaiting his own time for the punishment of Ishuree Sing," inas¬ 
much as the calling in of British troops 4 ‘might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole army," and “ lose him that popularity and confidence 
which the officers and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose in him." 
His lordship could hardly have been pleased with this rebuff, which by implica¬ 
tion charged him with a readiness to hurry into hostilities, which might have 
set the whole state of Gwalior in a flame. He had however the good sense to 
abandon his design, though he had gone so far as to have actually taken several 
measures u for the purpose of concentrating a preponderating force. " 
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Meanwhile tlie court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, which though a.h. m 
paltry in themselves were paving the way for important changes. In these 
intrigues a woman of the name of Kurunjee took a leading part. She was in ° OUI ' 111 
the confidence of the ranee, and had acquired such an ascendency over her piawthe 

* , * MamnSaUlb 

that the regent felt his own authority to be in danger, and was considering how 
he might he able to remove her and her faction from the palace. The governor- 
general, after being thwarted in an important military operation which he had 
contemplated, was in no humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and 
therefore wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident:— “ The governor-general intended to advise and to approve the selec¬ 
tion of a sole regent having all the authority which, according to our English 
understanding of the word, appertains to his office as the responsible head of 
the government; and he will still indulge the hope that no little views and 
interests will be permitted to intervene, and to deprive the state of Gwalior of 
the only sort of government which, during the minority of a young uneducated 
boy adopted by a girl, can maintain the dignity of the family of Scindia, and 
the efficiency of the administration of the state. ' The woman Nurunjee was 
induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain for herself, but it soon 
appeared that a still more formidable intriguer was resident in the palace. 

This was the Dada Khasjee Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, 
and was labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose position in 
consequence became untenable, and he was obliged not only to resign the 
regency, but to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having been appointed after the expulsion oi Mama 
Sahib, the resident suggested, that as the maharanee held durbars daily, the tmticu. 
best mode of conducting official intercourse would be by direct communication 
with herself The governor-general caught at this suggestion, and was inclined 
to think that this direct mode of communication, while there was no ostensible 
minister, might be that winch would practically give the resident “the most 
beneficial influence over the government" Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, and declared 
it to be his impression “that the maharanee is a very sensitive and somewhat 
impetuous girl, but that she is by no means without a good disposition; and 
that with her character, any tiling may be made of her according to the manner 
in which she is approached and treated" Meanwhile the Dada Khasjee Mafia, 
who continued in high favour with the maharanee* had not lost sight of Mama 
Sahib, and accordingly when the ex-regent halted in his journey southward at 
Seronge, the capital of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to seize him. Hearing of this design the governor- 
general determined not to allow the rights of an ally to be infringed by an 
unprovoked aggression, and therefore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had 
the least apprehension of any intention of the de facto government of Gwalior 
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a.i>. isia to violate the territory of Seronge, he would “address the maha ranee herself 
and refer her highness to the concluding sentence of the governor-generals 
a Akira of proclamation of the 1st of October, 1842, wherein his lordship made this declarer 

tk-jiidia* # p * 

iron: ‘Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the 
people, the governor-general is resolved tliat peace shall he maintained, and he 
will direct the whole power of the British government against the state by 
which it shall he infringed.' '* 

jmriguc& of The Dada Ehasiee Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his vindictive 
Kbittjco temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and disappointment by exerting 
himself in opposition to British interests, and the governor-general in conse¬ 
quence became convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be secured 
by his removal At first his lordship had expressed himself in such a way as 
seemed to imply that a simple removal would .satisfy him, but ultimately on 
passing hi review all the delinquencies of the court favourite, he declared Ins 
conviction that “the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasjee Walla, after all that 
has passed, would not he sufficient to afford security against similar intrigues 
to that in which he has been the mover, and to place the relations between the 
two governments upon a satisfactory footing” He therefore instructed the 
resident to demand, as the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, 
that the Dada should not only be dismissed, but banished for ever beyond the 
limits of the Gwalior territory. % 

nyiiverv .^ On the very day preceding that on which the governor-general gave the 
iho British above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a prisoner in the hands of the 
chiefs who had all along opposed him* Feeling convinced that while he was 
at the head of affairs, friendly relations with the British government would 
never be re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him. His 
own fears and those of the ranee, whose favour for him had suffered no diminu¬ 
tion, led to a kind of compromise, and be was given up after stipulating that 
he should not be maltreated It was hoped that the next step would be to 
deliver him into British custody, but an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over to the Dada mustered in full force, and having 
surrounded the cam poo where he was confined, threaten ed to take him away 
by force if lie were not voluntarily given up. A collision thus became imminent, 
but the parties were so equally matched that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, “during the whole of these 
disturbances not a sword has been drawn nor a drop of blood spilt/ 1 The 
result was that the Dada, though he still remained in custody, could not be 
delivered to the resident at Dholcpore, as the cliiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The ranee still stood by him, and even when warned that if 
he was not delivered the British troops would certainly advance, displayed 
considerable ability in arguing the case with a moonshee, whom the resident 
had sent to remonstrate with her. 
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On the 1st of November, the governor-general, who was about to leave Fort jld., m 
William for the north-western provinces, lodged an elaborate minute, in which 
he plainly showed that his designs in regard to Gwalior were of a more sweeping Military pr* 
character than he had yet ventured to confess. After adverting to the fact to^ora 
that "the British government has now, for many years, assumed the rights ^™yof 
and performed the obligations of the paramount power in India within the th&Diub ' 
Sutlej/ 1 and that it was impossible therefore “to take a partial and insulated 
view of our relations with any state within that limit/ he proceeded to show 
that “the state of Gwalior is altogether peculiar," and that in the event of dis¬ 
turbance within it, intervention was “not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary/ Having laid down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply 
it. “When the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the British 
government are considered, it is impossible to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the I) ad a Khasjee Walla to the ministry, otherwise 
than an affront of the gravest character offered to the British government, by 
that successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the disorganized 
army by which lie lias been supported/ still, “under ordinary circumstances, 
we might perhaps have waited upon time, and have abstained from the adoption 
of measures of coercion," but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, 
no longer friendly, have within three marches of the Sutlej “an army of 70,000 
men/ and though “it may perhaps be expected that no hostile act on the part 
of this army will occur to produce a war/ it would be “ unpardonable ” not to 
take every precaution against it, and “no precaution appeal's to be more neces¬ 
sary than that of rendering our rear and our communications secure by the 
re-establishment of a friendly government at Gwalior/ The expulsion of the 
Da da was therefore oidy the first of a series of measures which are thus enumer- 
afced in the conclusion of the minute:—-*To obtain reparation for an affront, 
which if left unpunished would affect our reputation and our influence at every 
durbar in India; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier and of that of our 
allies by the future cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in its preservation; and to diminish an army, which is the real master of the 
Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of our second capital—these 
appear to be the just and legitimate objects to be held in view; but the time 
and manner of their accomplishment must, as I have said, depend upon circum¬ 
stances, and be governed by a general view of our position in every part of India;* 1 
The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of December, and im¬ 
mediately “decided upon moving forward the whole of the troops with as little 
delay as possible.' On the following day he addressed the maharanee, and 
gave her the first distinct intimation that he had risen in his demands. “The 
British government can neither permit the existence, within the territories of 
Scindia, of an unfriendly government, nor that those territories should be 
without a government willing and able to maintain order, and to preserve the 
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relations of amity with its neighbours. The British government cannot penult 
any change in the relations between itself and the house of Scindia, which 
have for forty years contributed to the preservation of the peace of Central 
India. Compelled, by the conduct which your highness has been advised to 
adopt, to look to other means than those of friendly remonstrance for the pur* 
pose of maintaining those relations in their integrity and spirit, I have now 
directed the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their move* 



Gwalior —From rui original sketch in i oearadtti of Uoyal Asiatic Society. 


meat until 1 have full security for the future tranquillity of the common fron¬ 
tier of the two states, for the maintenance of order within the territories of 
Scindia, and for the conducting of the government of those territories in 
accordance with the long-established relations of amity towards the British 
government/' 

This Letter, which produced the greatest consternation at Gwalior, was im¬ 
mediately followed by the actual surrender of the Da da, who was sent forward 
under charge of an escort, and brought on the 18th of December into the British 
camp. The maharanee seems to have expected that the delivery of the Dada 
would be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the demands of the British 
government, and therefore, in answering the goveraer-generaTs letter, expressed 
her earnest wish that the inarch of the British army might be arrested, and 
official intercourse resumed by the return, of the resident to Gwalior. At the 
same time she availed herself with some dexterity of a declaration of his lord- 
ship, to the effect "that he was fully determined in his proceedings, in regard 
to Gwalior, to maintain in all their integrity the conditions of the existing 
treaties between the two states” This declaration, which the governor-general 
had volunteered only two days previously, certainly pledged him to all which 
the maharanee understood by it when she thus expressed herself:—“Your lord- 
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ship's purpose that the treaties and engagements which have been in force for a,b, \m. 
forty years shall not be changed or interfered with, is gratifying This purpose 
lias its origin in the good feeling and integrity of your lordship. The parties wm?* 
to all these treaties and engagements felt the fullest confidence in them ; for governor 
the good faith of the British government is well known." This home-thrust , 
his lordship appears to have liad some difficulty 7 in parrying, for in a subsequent Scll,du,< 
letter to the maharanee, after telling her that “the delivery 7 of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla is the best indication of the sincerity of your highness's friend- 
si lip/' he veiled his future intentions under such vague expressions as these :— 
fS l have, myself, no more earnest wish than that of re-establishing the good 
understanding between the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis/' To the 
resident, now Colonel Sleeman, who had succeeded Colonel Spiers, he was 
much more explicit. "He was gratified/' he said, “ by the delivery of the I)ada, 
but was no longer disposed to accept it as sufficient atonement for the past, m- 
securifcy for the future. The British armies could not be arrested without a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common frontier, and the 
establishment of a government willing and able to coerce its own subjects, and 
maintain the relations of amity*” 

As the governor-general professed to be advancing with no hostile intentions Negotiation* 
to the Gwalior state, it was proposed that the young maharajah, with the view with 
maharanee and chiefs, should come out to meet him, “in the manner usually ^> 1 /^ 
observed on the occasion of a friendly visit to the governor-general by r the ruler 
of the Scindia state/' and that then the whole should proceed to Gwalior as if 
the governor-general were returning the visit, A meeting was accordingly 
held on the 20th of December, at Dhole pore, in the -governor-general's tent, for 
the purpose of making the liecessmy-arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the conference, which was attended on the part of Gwalior hy the chiefs 
Ram Row Phalkeea and Sumbajee Angria, and the vakeel Bajee Row The main 
point discussed was the place of meeting. The chiefs began by assuming that 
the meeting would take place on his lordship^ present encamping ground at 
Dholepore, M This/’ they 7 said, " was the usual place where all fanner governors- 
general had been met by the rajahs, on occasion of their visits to Gwalior/ 1 and 
u any deviation from that established usage would detract from the honour of 
the maharajah/' The governor-general having replied that as the maharajah 
was not here, and delay was impossible, his camp would move on as soon as 
the whole of the army had joined the head-quarters^ and that his meeting with 
the maharajah might “take place at such spot as they 7 should both arrive at on 
the same day/ J The chiefs showed the importance which they attached to the 
place of meeting, by urging "that if the governor-general, with the commander- 
in-chief and the British army, passed the Gwalior frontier before the maharajah 
had a meeting with Ids lordship, it would be a breach of all precedent, and 
eternally disgrace the maharajah and the government of Scindia/" When his 
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a jx i 34:t, lordship still refused to delay, the chiefs represented “that if the British army 
crossed the frontier before the meeting with the maharajah, the troops of 
Wogotiatiou; Gwalior, who were already in a state of the utmost alarm, would believe that 

for mi iutur- 

view *iu, the governor-general was coming, not as a friend, but with a hostile purpose,” 
nyah. &nd “they implored him with joined hands, to weigh well the step he was 
taking/ 1 since, in their opinion, “the most serious consequences depended on 
the passing of the British army across the frontier before the meeting.” Find¬ 
ing that the resolution to move on was irrevocable, the chiefs asked 1,1 to know 
the longest time his lordship could give the maharajah to come out and meet 
him here/ The answer was as follows:—“If the maharajah should meet the 
governor-general at this ground on the 23d instant, prepared to ratify a treaty 
drawn up in accordance with the principles laid down in the paper which had 
been placed in the hands of the chiefs, the details of which should be prepared 
to-morrow, and they would guarantee that his highness should do so, the army 
should not pass the river CJiumbul (the boundary between the two states) till 
after that day; but that if Ins lordship were induced thus to delay the passing 
of the troops for two days, and the chiefs should fail to redeem their guarantee, 
a heavy fine, in addition to the account which was already to be charged to 
them, should he imposed.*' The governor-general says he offered these terms 
because he had “every disposition to meet any reasonable wish of the chiefs/' 
but one cannot help thinking that if he had really had this “disposition/' lie 
would have taken a different way of proving it. As must have been anticipated, 
the terms were declined. 

On the 21st of December, the first brigade of the British army crossed the 
troopa into Clmmbul, and encamped about six miles to the south, beyond the defiles and 
vdnmiiV. ravines. The head-quarters, with the governor-genemPs camp, followed on the 
22d, and by the 26th the whole of the right wing of the army, with the heavy 
guns, had crossed, and had been placed in position at Hingona. Up to the 
27th, it was considered probable that the Gwalior troops, notwithstanding their 
vaunts and menaces, would not venture to oppose the British advance, though 
circumstances were not wanting to suggest and justify an opposite conclusion. 
On the 25th, Bapoo Setowlea, who had been appointed prime-minister, and 
professed his earnest desire for the restoration of friendly relations on the very 
terms which bad been offered, suddenly quitted the British camp, in which he 
had arrived to conduct the negotiations on the part of the durbar. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Dhnnaila, and there, in an interview with Colonel Sleeman, attri¬ 
buted his departure to a summons from Gwalior, where he would, if possible, 
Advance of “defeat the machinations of ill advisers, and prevent hostilities.” The fact 

the British * . 

army. as proved by his subsequent conduct, was that the object of his journey was 
not to prevent hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On the 26th 
it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, in the direction 
both of Chandore and Hingona, in the former to encounter General Grey, who 
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was advancing with the left wing of the army through Btmdeleund, and the a d. ims, 
latter to resist the further progress of the right wing under the commander-in- ” 

chief On the same day, Sumbajee Angria, another of the Gwalior negotiators, UkaffiwtioB 
imitated the example of his colleague Bapoo Setowlea, and suddenly disappeared LJfcll]t!!s 
from the British camp without giving any intimation of his intention* These 
facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs and the troops had for the time 
forgotten their dissensions, to unite in resisting what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable invasion of their native soil, and that therefore the British army 
instead of having only to chastise a mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, 
would be opposed by the whole military 
power of the state, Both the governor- 
general and the commander - in - chief 
however, were reluctant to abandon the 
idea of a peaceful campaign, and con- ■ 
tinning to hope for it, appear to have 
been to some extent taken by surprise 
when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 2Sth of December, when a 
small reconnoitring party were examin¬ 
ing the ground at a short distance from 
Chounda, where the Mai mitt a army had 
taken up a strung position, the fire from 
the batteries was suddenly opened upon 
them. Whatever room there might have 
been for doubt before, there could be 
none now. The Gwalior troops, so far 
from succumbing without a struggle, 
had taken the initiative, and sent their defiance from the mouth of their 
guns. Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, was not slow to accept it, 
and both armies immediately prepared for battle. The inequality in point 
of numbers was not so great as usual in battles in India, the British troops 
mustering about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Malirattas 18,000, with 100 guns. 

By eight o'clock on the morning of the 29th, the whole British troops, after 
passing over a country rendered extremely difficult by deep ravines, and cross¬ 
ing the Kohary in three columns, were in their appointed places about a mile 
in front of Maharajpoor* This place, contrary to expectation, was found occu¬ 
pied by the Mabmttas, who during the previous night had taken possession of 
it with seven regiments of infantry, each with four guns, which they had 
entrenched. These immediately opened on the British advances* and rendered 
necessary a change of plan, which is thus described by the commander-in-chief; 

—“Major-general Littler’s column being exactly in front of Maharajpdor, I 
ordered it to advance direct* while Major-general Valiants brigade took it in 
Vol, III. ' 257 
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*-p- w. reverse; both supported by Major-general Dennis's column and the two light 
field batteries. Tour lordship must have witnessed with the same pride and 
firmijjwd' pleasure that I did, the brilliant advance of these columns under their respective 
leaders, the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their 
loyalty and devotion; and here I must do justice to the gallantry of their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe 
execution as we advanced; hut nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiers. Her majesty's 39th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported 
by the 56 th regiment native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into 
the village, bayoneting the gunners at their posts, Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued; the Mahratta troops, after discharging their matchlocks, fought 
sword in hand with the most determined courage. General Valiant's brigade 
with equal enthusiasm took Maharajpoor in reverse, and twenty-eight guns 
were captured by this combined movement: so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped. During 
these operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed by a body of the enemy’s 
eavahy on the extreme left, and made some wtsll-executed charges with the 1 Oth 
light cavalry, most ably supported by Captain Grant s troop of horse artillery, 
and the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, thus 
threatening the right flank of the enemy/' After the decisive success at Maha¬ 
rajpoor, the entrenched position of C hound a was carried, and the victory was 
complete, the enemy having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 56 pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. The British loss 
also was severe, amounting in all to 797 in killed, wounded, and missing, 
Battiawf While the main body of the British army was gaining the victory of 
Maharajpoor, the left wing, under General Grey, which had crossed the frontier 
from the south-west, and pushed on rapidly to Pnnniar, which is only twelve 
miles from Gwalior, was there achieving a similar success against another 
Mahratta force of 12,000 men, with forty guns. 


jtigonms After these victories all idea of further resistance was abandoned, and it 

rate.) 1.' only remained for the governor-general to give effect to his designs in regard 
Gwniiur. to Scindia’s dominions. Hitherto he had always talked of Gwalior as an 
independent state, hut he now acted as if he had conquered it, and not only set 
the rights of the mabaranee aside, but changed the form of its government. In 
future she was to he only a pensioner with three lacs of revenue, and no 
political authority, and the administration was to he carried on during the 
maharajah’s minority by what was called a council of regency, in regard to 
which it was stipulated that it “ should act in accordance with the advice of 
the British resident, and that its members should not he liable to he changed, 
or vacancies occasioned by the death of its members filled up, except with the 
sanction of the government of India.” This stipulation, which virtually 
converted Scindia’s dominions into a British dependency, was forthwith secured 
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by & regular treaty, which was not so much negotiated as dictated and imposed au im . 
by the governor-general at Gwalior It consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the above stipulation, the most important were those wdiich Terms die- 
limited the number of the Gwalior army to 9000 men, of whom not more than Gwalior. 
3000 were to be infantry, With twelve field-guns and 200 gunners with twenty 
other guns ; and supplied the place of the troops disbanded by a large increase 
of the contingent or subsidiary force, provided by the British, and paid for by 
the Gwalior government The fort of Gwalior was in future to be garrisoned 
by the contingent, and Brigadier Stubbs, who* commanded the contingent, was 
moreover appointed com¬ 
mandant of the maharajah’s 
forces. Truly might the 
governor-general boast that 
the result of the victories 
gained over the Gwalior 
troops had been **the secure 
establishment of British su¬ 
premacy/* but truly also 
might it at the same time 
have been declared that this 
result had only been ob¬ 
tained by vigorously exer¬ 
cising all the rights of con¬ 
quest while hypocritically 
disclaiming them. 

While the governor-general was carrying matters with a high hand at the Loid:Eu*«- 
court Gi Gwalior, he was hnnself undergoing; a severe ordeal in the court of o*n«d bytiw 
directors. By his absurd proclamation of the gates, he had destroyed confidence dlT * ct ls ’ 
in the soundness of his judgment, and the whole course of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacific policy to which he had pledged himself on 
leaving England, that serious doubts began to be entertained as to his fitness 
to govern India. His policy in regard to Scinde was particularly objected to. 

He had concocted a series of charges against the Ameers on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them the pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to which he 
might have foreseen that they never would submit without coercion. In this 
way, when the exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters of Afghanistan 
made it most desirable that peace should be maintained, lie provoked a war of 
the most formidable description, wdiich, but for the singular ability of the 
military commander, might have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already overgrown Indian empire a 
tract of territory which for years to come would not pay the expense of 
governing it His policy in Gwalior was of a similar description, and there 
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A1) 1!M *- w as reason to suspect, from hints which he had thrown out, that he was medi¬ 
tating a greater war than any he had yet carried on. Such were the leading 
public g loun<3s 011 which Lord Ellenborough was assailed, but lie might perhaps 

■™>n. have passed unscathed through the ordeal to which they subjected him, had 
lie not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosities between tlie two great 
branches of the public service, by the mode in which his patronage was distri¬ 
buted. Lord Auckland bad set him the example of making the political 
subordinate to the military department, when special circumstances seemed to 
require it; but this, which had hitherto been tbe exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the rule, so much so indeed, that he both spoke and acted as if 
he thought that the first qualification for office of any kind was to be a soldier. 
Conduct thus systematically pursued was naturally resented by the civil 
service, and his lordship arrayed against himself many of the ablest and most 
influential of Indian officials. The effect of this hostility soon became apparent 
at the India Ilouse, affd the question of recalling the governor-general was 
seriously mooted among the directors. This power of recall they undoubtedly 
possessed, and though they had never before exercised it, they saw so much to 
disapprove in the mode in which the government of India was conducted, that 
nothing hut the urgent remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them 
hum exercising it. At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 21st ot April, 1844, Sir Itobert Peel, then prime-minister, announced, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macaulay, “ that on Wednesday 
last her majesty’s government received a communication from the court of 
directors that they had exercised the power which the law gives them to recall 
at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India.” This announcement 
is said to have been received with loud cheers from the opposition benches, 
though it could hardly be called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty- 
four directors were supporters of the ministry, and yet the vote of recall had 
been unanimous. This fact affords a strong presumption that it was not 
dictated by factious or improper motives, but as the papers which could have 
explained the whole matter were withheld, on the ground that they could not 
be made public without injury to the public service, we are necessarily left 
to conjecture. This is so far unfortunate for the directors, as it left them 
without the means of replying effectively to a speech made against them in 
the House of Lords by so high an authority as the Duke of Wellington, who 
stigmatized the recall as “ an act of indiscretion at least,” and as “ the most 
indiscreet exercise, of power” he had ever known. 

The d ® e P modification felt by Lord Ellenborough at his abrupt recall, was 
tratio!t. allayed to some extent on finding that he whs to be succeeded by his own 

brother-in-law, who would naturally be more tender of tbe reputation of his 
predecessor than could have been expected from a stranger, and would innovate 
as little as possible on the policy which he bad pursued. That this was the 
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view taken by Lord Ellenborougli himself appears from one oi his letters to a d. isw. 
Sir Charles Napier. “ You will have heard that the court of directors has „ T , 
done as I expected. I am recalled. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my E ^ u ~ 
successor, and he will carry out all my views with the advantage of having 
military experience/* Military experi¬ 
ence seems indeed to have been regarded 
by liis lordship as the most essential 
qualification of the Governor-general of 
India, and hence, during his whole ad¬ 
ministration, he had done little more than 
endeavour to acquire it. Under the in¬ 
fluence of this ruling passion he had 
turned his back on the seat of govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, as if lie liad no civil 
duties to perform. It were vain there¬ 
fore to search the annals of his govern 
ment for any important internal reforms. 

For these he had little time, and, it is to 
be presumed, still less taste, since he 
took care, in the course of a speech 
delivered at a farewell entertainment, 
to make the following announcement; 

India is that of being separated from the army. The most agreeable, the 
most interesting period of my life has been that which I have passed here in 
cantonments and in camps/ 1 


ViacocNT Hardikge. 

Aftcf & jxirtmit fctf Sir W Xlou, B*A- 


“ The only regret I feel at leaving 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sir Henry EArdinge governor-general—Hid first measures—Threatening aspect of aTTairs in the Pun jab — 
State of the court of Lahore—Disorder and military ascendency—British frontier threatened— 
Assemblage of troops—Invasion of the British territories and commencement of hostilities - -Battle 
of Moodkec—Battle of Ferozcdliah—Battle of Aliwal — Battle of Sobraon — Termination of the first 
Punjab war — Treaty of peace — Proceedings in Scinde—Sir Charles Napier a lull campaign — Resig¬ 
nation of the governor'general. 



the 14th of July, 1844, Lord Ellenborougli left Calcutta, 


H.ini i life A 


and on the 23d of the same month. Sir Henry Haxxlloge arrived, polity, 
and entered immediately on the duties of his office. The first 
months of his government were employed in making judicious 
arrangements for replacing the civil service in its proper position; 
in removing grievances, and at the same time maintaining strict discipline in 
the native army; in promoting education, and in opening up new sources of 
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jvw. is«. prosperity by encouraging steam navigation and the construction of railways. 

W bile be was thus engaged in peaceful measures, it was daily becoming 
apparent that lie would soon be obliged to abandon them for others of an 
opposite character. The Punjab had fallen into a state bordering on anarchy, 
and a large Sikh army, which defied all control, had assumed a menacing 
attitude on the British frontier. 


tfrifriemily 

relation* 

with the 
Sikhui' 


Rapid suc¬ 
cession of 
rulers in 
Lahore. 


After the death ol Runjeet Sing in 1839, the friendly relations which he 
had always carefully maintained underwent a sudden change. His son 
Khurruk Sing, who succeeded him, possessed none of his talent, and ruled only 
in name under his own son Nonehal Sing. This youth was unfortunately as 
hostile as his grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before liis 
hostility could be fully* developed he was killed by a stone or beam which fell 
upon him as lie was passing under a gate. This tragical event, though repre¬ 
sented as an accident, was in fact a murder, which had been planned for the 
purpose of securing the throne for another claimant. This was Shere Sing, who 
was by lepute one Runjeet Sings sons, but not acknowledged by him, because 
he suspected liis wife’s fidelity. Still, however, his status had been so far 
recognized that he was allowed to rank as one of the Lahore princes, and lienee 
when both Khurruk Sing, who had previously died, and Nonebal Sing were 
removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous supporters. Among these, 
by iai the most iniluential was Dhyan Sing, who had been prime-minister to 
Runjeet Sing, and bated Khurruk Sing and bis son for having dismissed him in 
order to make way for a worthless favourite. Notwithstanding this support 
Shere Sing failed at first to obtain the object of his ambition. His opponent 
was Chuml Koonwur, Khurruk Sing’s widow, who having placed herself at the 
head of a powerful party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed 
queen. By the advice of Dhyan Sing he withdrew from the contest to wait 
lus opportunity*. He had not to wait long, for the ranee’s government proved 
a failure, and the old wuzeer having persuaded the soldiers that they ought not 
to submit to a.woman’s rule, Shere Sing was recalled. The ranee, still in 
possession of the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion of the 
troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless. 

Shere Sing proved unworthy of the throne to which he had been raised. 
He had long been addicted to vicious indulgences, and shortly after his eleva¬ 
tion, having thrown off all restraint, became a mere drunkard and debauchee. 
The pernicious consequences were not at first fully developed, as Dhyan Sing, 
in whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, but ultimately the 
intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon companions began to prevail, and the wuzeer 
was not only threatened with disgrace, but furnished with evidence which 
convinced him that his life was in danger. Under the influence of these feara 
he sanctioned the assassination of the maharajah. This assassination was 
immediately followed by that of liis son Pertanb Sing. Dhyan Sing himself 
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was not permitted to escape, and was sliot dead by Ajeet Sing, tlie same chief a.ix ms. 
who had murdered Ids master. After all these atrocities, and a short interval 
during which a kind of anarchy prevailed, Dhuleep Sing, another son of 
Runjeet Sing, was placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the 
murdered wuzeer, succeeded him as prime-minister. The army, now conscious 
from the part which they had played in effecting these changes that the whole 
power was in their hands, began to clamour for increased pay, and never hesi¬ 
tated, whenever their demands were refused, to take summary vengeance on the 
individuals obnoxious to them. In this way Heera Sing met his death, and 
his successor Juwaheer Sing, the unde of the new maharajah, who was a mere 
boy, shared the same fate. By this last event the government of Lahore was 
left without any administrative head, and the ranee, Dhuleep Sing's mother, 
in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. Her authority, 
however, was merely nominal, and ;dl real power was usurped by the army, 
who exercised it by means of delegates called punches. These issued their Power efu» 
imperious mandates, which the ranee and her advisers, however reluctant, durst ' ' 
not refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could hardly fail 
to take bad for some time been foreseen. The soldiers wore sufficient in 
numbers to form a mighty host, and possessed inexhaustible supplies of military 
stores; but there was no field on which they could display their prowess and 
enrich themselves with plunder, unless they were to invade the British terri¬ 
tories* The temptation was under the circumstances irresistible* and notwith¬ 
standing the aversion of the ranee she was obliged to give a formal assent to 
this unprovoked war. While this was the general resolution of the army, and 
in appearance at least that of tire government also, Qholab Sing, the chief of 
Jummoo, and brother of the murdered wuzeer, Dhyan Sing, managed to keep 
aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing secret friendship to the 
British government, while externally complying with the demands of the army 
so as not to bring down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking place at Lahore, and 
formidable army, subject to no control, was assembled on the frontiers, the uton- by n 
British could not remain as unconcerned spectators, and run the risk of being kl 1 ' 
overwhelmed by the bursting of a storm for which they had made no prepara¬ 
tions. Lord Ellenborough bad placed the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Punjab in the foreground, when seeking to justify the coercion he was about to 
use towards Gwalior, and the force then employed had been pushed fen 4 ward to 
take up centrical positions at Ferozepoor, Loodiana, and Umballa. So strong, 
however, was the known desire of the directors for a period of peace, that Sir 
Henry Hardinge proceeded with the utmost caution, and had barely completed 
the necessary measures of precaution when the time for action arrived Having 
reached Umballa on the 2d of December, 1845, he moved with his camp on the 
Gth towards Loodiana* to fulfil his previously announced intention of visiting 
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the Sikh protected states, according to the usual custom of his predecessors. 
His movements were made in as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any pretext for hostilities, but 
had not ceased to hope for an amicable settlement, He only deemed it probable 
that some act of aggression might be committed by parties of plunderers, for 
the purpose of compelling the British government to interfere, and as nothing 
was further from his wish than to be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry 
his forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this resolution may be ques¬ 
tioned. A more spirited conduct might have made the Sikhs pause, whereas 
forbearance, being only regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis. On the 13th of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on 
the left bank of the river within the British territory. On the same day Sir 
Henry Hardinge issued a proclamation which concluded thus: — “The Sikh 
army has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. 
The governor-general must therefore take measures for effectually protecting 
the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British government, 
and for punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 
The governor-general hereby declares the possessions of Maharajah Dliuleep 
Sing on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscated or annexed to the 
British territories” 

Ferozepoor was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 troops, with 
twenty-four guns, under command of General Sir John Littler. This place 
being only fifty miles S S.E, of Lahore, and thrice as far north-west of Umballa, 
where on the I lib of December Sir Thomas Gough, the commantier-in-chief 
had his head-quarters, was seriously threatened the moment the Sikhs, headed 
by an able leader of the name of Tej Sing, had crossed the Sutlej. Their 
designs upon it were indeed at once manifested, for they immediately invested 
it on one side, while the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance 
to Ferozesbah, evidently for the purpose of intercepting the forces now advanc¬ 
ing for its relief from Umballa and Loodiana. On the 16th of December the 
two British divisions thus advancing formed a junction at Bussean, and 
continued their march m the direction of Moodkee, which is only twenty-five 
miles south-east of Ferozepoor* It was reached on the 18th, and as the few 
Sikh cavalry who occupied it retired as the British advance appeared, it was 
not supposed that an encounter was at hand. Under this impression the 
British troops took up their encamping ground, and were preparing refresh¬ 
ments after a fatiguing march of twenty-two miles, when scouts arrived with 
the intelligence that the enemy were hastening forward* and were only three 
miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to entrench themselves at Feroze- 
shah, and on learning the arrival of the British at Moodkee, resolved at once 
to assume the aggressive, in the belief that they would not have to encounter 
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the whole British force, hut only its advanced guard The equality of numbers 
was much nearer than they supposed for the British mustered 12,350 rank and 
file, and forty-two guns, while the Sikhs did not amount to more than 30,000, 
with only forty guns, most of the latter, however, of much heavier metal than 
those of the British, 
which were merely 
the six-pounders of 
the horse-artillery. 

It was about 
three in the after¬ 
noon when the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy 
was announced, and 
the British troops, 
already in a state 
of great exhaustion, 
had not more than 
sufficient time to 
get under arms and 
move to their posi¬ 


tions, when they ghodt or Sikhs , 1 


A.D. 1845 


Battle of 
Moodkeo. 


were ordered to ad¬ 
vance to the attack. They had not proceeded above two miles when they 
found the enemy in position. The battle, which immediately commenced, 
is thus-described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch; “The country is a dead 
flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The enemy screened their infantry 
and artillery behind this jungle, and such undulations as the ground 
afforded, and whilst our twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade 
into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, which 
was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light field-batteries. The rapid and 
well-directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyze that of the enemy; 
and, as it was necessary to complete our infantry dispositions without advancing 
the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadiers 
White and Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy's left, with a view 
of threatening and turning that flank if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry 
the 3d light dragoons, with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body¬ 
guard and 5th light cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left 


1 1, From a suit of armour in the Tower of Lon* 3, A chief on horseback, from SoItykofF T s Habitants 
don. 2, An Akftlee, from the Honourable Misa de I’lude, ± and 5, Soldiers, from the Hon. C. 8. 
Eden's Horiraito 0 / the Prince$ and People of India, Harding's Recollections of India . 

Voii, III. 
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a .d. is-is. of the Sikh anny, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, 
silenced for a time the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst 
t * lis movemenfc was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder 
of the 4th lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a 
light field-battery, to threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also successful. 
Had not the infan try and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, these 
brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater effect, 
\\ hen the infantry advanced to the attack. Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on 
his horse artillery close to tlie jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both 
sides. The infantry, under Major-generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M‘Cast ill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy’s infantry, almost 
invisible amongst wood and the approaching darkness of night. The opposition 
ut the enemy was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being irresistible. ’Their 
ample and extended line, from their grea t superiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours, but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from this powerful 
arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they had met with a foe they little 
expected; and their whole force was driven from position after position with 
great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some of them of 
heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood Night only saved them from worse disaster, for 
this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object," The victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British loss 
amounting to 8<2, of whom 215 were killed and 657 wounded. Among the 

former were two officers, who had acquired distinction in Afghanistan_Sir 

John M ('askifl,- who was shot dead while gallantly leading his division, and 
Sir Robert Sale, who was fatally wounded, and survived only a few days. 

The British troops having returned to their camp at midnight, halted during 
the 19th and 20th. During this interval two heavy guns reached Moodkee, 
escorted by her majesty’s 29th, the 1st European infantry, and the 11th and 
41st native infantry, and an express was sent off to Sir John Littler, directing 
him to join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without compromis¬ 
ing the safety of Ferozepoor. He immediately started with 5000 foot, two 
regiments of cava by, and twenty-one field guns, and on the 21st succeeded in 
forming a junction with the main army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, 
which had been left with the wounded at Moodkee under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at Ferozeshah. Dur¬ 
ing the operations which followed, the governor-general, who had volunteered 
to act as second in command, had charge of the left wing of the army, while 
the commander-in-chief personally conducted the right. The British force 
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consisted of 16,700 men, and sixty-nine guns, chiefly horse-artillery; the Sikhs a.d. im. 
mustered about 50,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heavy calibre. Tins 
superiority of numbers was not the only advantage of the enemy, for they Battle of 
occupied an entrenched camp, which extended in the form of a parallelogram, 
about a mile in length and haK a mile in breadth, and included within its area 
the strong village of Ferozeshah For a description of the operations we must 
again have recourse to the commander-in-chieFs despatch- “A very heavy 
cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed over their position 
upwards of one hundred guns, more than forty of which were of battering calibre; 
these kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which the practice of our for less , 
numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finally, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our infantry advanced 
and carried these formidable entrenchments; they threw themselves upon their 
guns, and with matchless gallantry wrested them from the enemy but when the 
batteries were partially within our grasp, our soldiers had to face such a fire of 
musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their, guns, that in spite of 
the most heroic efforts, a portion only of the entrenchments could be carried. 

Night fell while the conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought 
up Major-general Sir Harry Smith's division, and he captured ami long retained 
another point of the position, and her majesty's 3d light dragoons charged and 
took some of the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses¬ 
sion of a considerable portion of the great quadrangle, whilst our troops, inter¬ 
mingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally bivouacked 
upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
suffering extremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit In 
this state of things the long night wore away. Near the middle of it one of 
their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect upon our troops. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge immediately formed her majesty's 
80th foot and the 1st European light infantry. They were led to the attack 
by their commanding officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who was wounded in 
the outset The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, dismayed by this 
counter-check, did not venture to press on further. During the whole night, 
however, they continued to harass our troops by fire of artillery, wherever 
moonlight discovered our position. But with daylight of the 22d came retribu¬ 
tion. Our infantry formed line, supported on both flanks by horse-artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by such of our heavy guns as 
remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets. A masked battery played 
with great effect upon this point, dismounting one piece and blowing up our 
tumbrils. At this moment Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge placed 
himself at the head of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the right wing. 

Our line advanced, and unchecked by the enemy's fire, drove them rapidly out 
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a.d Isis, of the village of Ferozesliali ami their encampment; then changing front to its 
left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, hearing down all 

Battle of opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their whole position. The line then 
halted, as if on a day of mancBuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along 
in front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the 
Ivhalsa army. We had taken upwards of seventy “three pieces of cannon, and 
were masters of the whole field. The force assumed a position on the ground 
which it had won, but even here its labours were not to cease. In the course of 
two hours, Sirdar Tej Sing, who had commanded in the last great battle, brought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepoor fresh battalions, and a large field of artillery, 
supported by 30,000 Gborepuiras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove 
in our cavalry parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the position of 
* Ferozeshah. This attempt was defeated; but its failure had scarcely become 
manifest when the sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large 
artillery. He commenced by a combination against our left fiank, and when 
this was frustrated, made such a demonstration against the captured village as 
compelled us to change our whole front to the rigid. His guns during this 
manoeuvre maintained one incessant fire, while our artillery ammunition being 
completely expended in these protracted combats we were unable to answer 
him with a single shot. I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, 
which apparently caused him suddenly to cease his fire and to abandon the 
field." 

Critical pc*i- It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences which though 

liritiBh. not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from it, that the British army was 
at one time in great peril, and that had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in 
taking advantage of their position as valour in defending it, the operations 
which terminated so honourably for the British arms on the 22d, might have 
had a very different termination on the 21st. On the evening of that day, the 
Sikhs not only retained possession of a large portion of their entrenched camp, 
but their cavalry and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return lest it should 
only discover their position and increase their danger, “ This,” as Macgregor 
justly remarks in bis History of the Sikhs (voh ii, p. 105), ** was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the European infantry regi¬ 
ments and the native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming a line, or acting in concert; portions of one regiment got 
mixed up with more of another in the entrenchment, and in the darkness of the 
night could not regain their respective positions. If a regiment had attempted 
to move right or left in search of another, the Sikh guns were sure to be 
directed to the spot; and where the 50th bivouacked, Sir Harry Smith, with 
admirable prudence, forbade a shot to be fired in return for any that might be 
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directed against liis position. The white covers were taken off the caps -which a.d. lm. 

served as marks for the enemy, and every means adopted for keeping the men 

out of the hostile fire. The gallant soldiers who had, at the point of the cntici pm- 

° tion. of tfoe 

bayonet, captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to actually conceal Bnti^ 
themselves under the darkness of night It was not flight, hut as near an 
approach to it as can well be conceived ; and no wonder if at this time, the 
Governor-general of India felt the precarious position of the troops. Never in 
the annals of warfare in India had matters attained such a threatening crisis/’ 

A victory so obstinately contested was of 
necessity dearly purchased. The British 
loss amounted to 2415, of whom G94 were 
killed, and 1721 wounded; the loss of the 
Sikhs was roughly estimated at four times 
that of the British. 

On their defeat at Ferozeshah the 
Sikhs had hastened to place the Sutlej be¬ 
tween themselves and their conquerors. 

Their expectation was that they would 
be immediately pursued. This, however, 
was deemed impracticable, or at least 
until Sir John Grey, who was 
advancing from Meerut with an auxiliary 
force and a powerful battering train, 
should arrive. Emboldened by this de¬ 
lay, which they mistook for fear or indecision, the Sikhs prepared to Bauieof 
recross the river, and with this view began to const met a new bridge of boats 
a little below Hurreekee. Meanwhile, Sir Harry Smith had been detached 
with a single brigade of his division, and a light field-battery, against the town 
and fort of Durrmnkote, situated on the road from Ferozepoor to Loodiana. 

No sooner had tins task been successfully accomplished than it became necessary 
to march to the relief of Loodiana, which was held by only three battalions of 
native infantry under Brigadier Godby, and was threatened by Runjonr Sing 
at the head of a body of 10,000 Sikhs, who had crossed the Sutlej at Phillour, 
and entrenched themselves in the vicinity. Sir Harry started with his small 
force from Dnmimkote, and proceeding along the direct road to Loodiana was 
encountered by Runjoor Sing, who, relying on his vast superiority of numbers, 
endeavoured to intercept his progress by moving in a line parallel to him, and 
at lengtli opening upon him with a furious cannonade. The British commander, 
unable to reply effectually, was obliged to submit to the loss of a large portion 
of his baggage, hut succeeded, by a series of dexterous manoeuvres, in effecting 
his communication with Loodiana. In addition to the reinforcement obtained 
from Brigadier Godby, lie shortly after obtained another of still more conse- 
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ad-isw. quence by the arrival of Lis second brigade, which bad moved to his support 
under Brigadier Wheeler. It was now Sir Harry’s turn to assume the offensive, 
jtatttoof and Hunjoor Sing retired to his entrenched camp. Even at this time he had a 
great superiority of force, for the British only mustered about 10,000 men, with 
thirty-two guns, while the Sikhs had 15,000 men. with fifty*six guns. On the 
26th of January, 18+6, this disparity was still further increased by the arrival 
of 4000 regular troops, twel ve pieces of artillery, and a large force of cavalry. 
Tims strengthened, Runjoor Sing was obliged to yield to the impatience of his 

troops, who imagining 
that the British retreat 
from the cannonade and 
submission to the loss of 
their baggage was equi¬ 
valent to a confession of 
their inability to main¬ 
tain the conflict, were 
confident of obtaining an 
easy victory* They ac¬ 
cordingly began to ad¬ 
vance, and on the 28th, 
when the British came 
in sight of them, stood 
drawn up close to the 
village of Aliwal, about 
eighteen miles west of 
Loodiana, their left rest¬ 
ing upon their entrench¬ 
ed camp, and their right 
occupying a ridge. After 
some manoeuvres, “per- 

formed/' says Sir Harry Smith, “with the celerity and precision of the most cor¬ 
rect field-day/ 1 the British line advanced, but, continues the despatch, “scarcely 
had it moved forward 150 yards when, at ten o'clock, the enemy opened a fierce 
cannonade from his whole line. At first Ids balls fell short, but quickly reached 
us. Thus upon him. and capable of better ascertaining his position, I was com¬ 
pelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few moments, until I ascertained 
that by bringing up my right, and carrying the village of Aliwal, I could with 
great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the 1st brigade, under 
Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village and two guns 
of large calibre. The line I ordered to advance, her majesty's 31st foot and the 
native regiments contending for the front, and the battle became general The 
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enemy had a numerous body of cavalry on the heights to his left, and I ordered A n , ms. 
Brigadier Cureton to bring up the right brigade of cavalryi who in the most" 
gallant manner dashed in among them, and drove them back upon their infantry. Batti* ot 
Meanwhile a second gallant charge to my right was made by the light cavalry AhwaJ ‘ 
and the body-guard. The Shikawatee brigade was moved well to the right in 
support of Brigadier Cureton. When I observed the enemy's encampment, and 
saw it was full of infantry, I brought upon it Brigadier Godby s brigade by 
changing front, and taking the enemy's infantry in reverse. They drove them 
before them, and took some guns without a check. Brigadiers Wheeler and 
Wilson bad in the meanwhile been equally successful on their side in driving 
back the troops, and capturing the guns of the enemy, and not! ting remained 
but to dispossess them of the neighbouring village of Boon dr a, which they had 
strongly occupied in order to cover their retreat, and secure tlieir passage across 
the river.” This service having been gallantly achieved, "the battle,” continues 
the despatch, "was won, our troops advancing with the most perfect order to 
the common focus, the passage of the river* The enemy completely hemmed 
in were fleeing from oitr fire, and precipitating themselves in disordered masses 
into the ford and boats in the utmost confusion and consternation* Our eight- 
inch howitzers soon began to play upon their boats, when the debris of the 
Sikh army appeared upon the opposite and high bank of the river, fleeing in 
every direction/* 

The main body of the British army moving up by the left bank of the strong 
Sutlej, encamped on the 18th of January in the vicinity of Khodawala, nearly swm 
opposite to the point where the Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. 
Having been permitted to complete this work without molestation, 4 they had 
greatly strengthened it by a fete de pont, thrown up with much military skill 
on the left bank, and then proceeded, under the direction, it is said, of a Spanish 
engineer named Hobron, to convert it into an entrenched camp of the most 
formidable description. The disasters which they had already experienced in the 
field left them no inclination to pursue that plan of warfare; but the stout 
resistance which they had been enabled to make under cover of their entrench¬ 
ments at Ferozcshah, had convinced them that within the walls of a new camp 
of still stronger construction they would be able to repel any attack that could 
be made upon them* They had accordingly occupied it with 30,000 of their 
best troops, and lined its battlements with a numerous and powerful artillery. 

The British army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival of heavy ordnance 
and the junction of Sir Harry Smith with his victorious force, moved out of 
camp at three in the morning of the 10th of February, The Sikhs had con¬ 
centrated their whole force within their entrenchments. It had been intended 
that the British battery and field artillery, which was arranged in an extended 
semicircle, so as to embrace all the Sikh works within its fire, should commence 
its cannonade at daybreak, but so heavy a mist hung over the plain and the 
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a.d. isk river that it became necessary to wait till the rays of the sun had cleared it 
away. Meanwhile the different corps had taken up the positions previously 


Battle of 
Sobraou. 



assigned to them. After describing these positions the despatch continues:—' 
"About nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey's brigade, supported on either flank by 
Captains Hereford and Fordyce s batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lane's troop 

of h orse-artillery. moved 
to the attack in ad¬ 
mirable order. The In- 
fan try and g uns aided 
each other correlatively. 
T1 1 e fo rm er marcl i ed 
steadily on in line, which 
they halted only to 
correct when necessary. 
The latter took up suc¬ 
cessive positions at the 
gallop, until at length 
they were within 300 
yards of the heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs; 
but notwithstanding the 
regularity, and coolness, 
and scientific character 
of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the lire of cannon, musketry, 
and zumboorucks (camel-swivels) kept up by the Khnlsa troops, that it seemed 
for some moments impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it; but 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction 
of seeing the gallant Brigadier Stacey's soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion 
before them within the area of their encampment The 10th foot, now for the 
first time brought into serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished them- 
selves. This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the works of the enemy. 
The onset of her majesty's 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43d and 
59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 
At the moment of this first success I directed Brigadier the Honourable T. Ash- 
Burnham's brigade to move on in support, and Major-general Gilbert's and Sir 
Harry Smith’s divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten their works, 
aided by artillery. As these attacks of the right and centre commenced, the 
fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right and then gradually to 
cease, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberated in 
this mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej, and, as it was soon seen 
that the weight of the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to he 
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thrown upon the two brigades that had passed its trenches, it became necessary a.d. im. 
to convert into close and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirmishers 
and artillery of the centre and right, and the battle raged with inconceivable Battle*of 
fury from right to left. The Sikhs, even when at particular points their 
entrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the 
fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under 
Major-general Sir Joseph Tbaekwell, had moved forward and ridden through the 
openings of the entrenchments made by our sappers in single file, and re-formed 
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as they passed them, and the 3d dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held mid- 
able by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Ferozestah, galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-works, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every field-artillery gun which 
could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
declared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly 
censed, and the victors then pressing them on every side precipitated them in 
masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches 
had rendered hardly fordable. In then efforts to reach the right bank through 
the deepened water, they suffered from our horse-artillery a terrible carnage. 
Hundreds fell under this cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in 
attempting the perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay 
were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous 
conquerors, if the Kbalsa troops had not, in the early part of the action, sullied 
their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mutilating every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of Avar left at their 
mercy. I must pause in this narrative, especially to notice the determined 
hardihood and braveiy with which our two battalions of Ghoorkas, the Sirmoor 
and Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers of 
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a.d. isr*. small stature but indomitable spirit, they vied in ardent courage in the charge 
with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their 
mountains* were a terror to the Sikhs throughout tins’great combat Sixty- 
seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zumboorucks), numerous 
standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our troops, are the pledges 
and trophies of our victory/ 1 It was indeed a victory most honourable to the 
British arms* and was well described by the governor-general as one of the 
most daring exploits ever achieved; cc by which in open day a triple line of 
breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts bristling with artillery, manned 
by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried ” The 
British loss, which under the circumstances could not but be serious, amounted 
in killed and wounded to 2383; the Sikh loss in the action and in crossing the 
river was estimated at nearly 10,000 men* 

Great was the consternation in the Lahore durbar when news of the com¬ 
plete overthrow at Sobraon arrived. Further resistance wiis at once seen to l>e 
hopeless, and nothing remained but to try the effect of negotiation* Gkolab 
Sing, who had been playing the double game formerly referred to, now endea¬ 
voured to profit by it, and on receiving full powers from the ranee, and the 
durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head of a deputation, in the hope 
of being able to act the part of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 
while the governor-general was still at Kussoor, and was immediately put in 
possession of the terms which it had been resolved to enforce* He at once 
declared that he was empowered and prepared to accept them, but when he 
expressed an earnest wish that the army would now halt, and not advance 
nearer to the capital, the governor-general, so far from assenting, distinctly told 
him that the treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only at Lahore. 
On the 22d of February, after a brigade of British troops with the 
at their head liad taken military possession of the 
! citadel, the governor-general issued a proclamation which commenced thus: 
11 The British army has this day occupied the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, 
the Badshahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Bagh. The remaining part of the 
citadel is the residence of his highness the maharajah, and also that of the 
families of the late Maharajah Runjeet Bing* for so many years the faithful ally 
of the British government. In consideration of these circumstances no troops 
will be posted within the precincts of the palace gate. The army of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the dispersion of the 
Sikh army, and the military occupation of Lahore, preceded by a series of the 
most triumphant successes ever recorded in the military history of India. The 
British government, trusting to the faith of treaties, and to the long subsisting 
friendship between the two states, had limited military preparations to the 
defence of its own frontier. Compelled suddenly to assume the offensive by 
the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the British army under the command 
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of its distinguished leader has in sixty days defeated the Sikhs in four general a d. mo. 
actions, has captured £20 pieces of field-artillery; and is now at the capital, 


dictating to the Lahore durbar the terras of a treaty, the conditions of which Terms bn- 


will tend to secure the British provinces from the repetition of a similar ' th 


outrage/’ On the following day at a public durbar, attended by the maharajah 
with his principal 


officers and a numer¬ 
ous suite, the new 
treaty was signed 
and ratified Of its 
sixteen articles, the 
most important were 
those which confis¬ 
cated all the Sikh 
territories on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, 
and also the whole 
of the fertile tract 
on the right hank, 
situated between the 
Sutlej and Beas, and 
known by the name 
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of the Jalindar Doah; stipulated for an indemnity of a erore and a half of rupees 
(£1,500,000), the half or fifty lacs to he paid immediately, and the erore to he 
discharged by ceding as an equivalent for it “all the hill country between the 
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Beas and the Indus, including Cashmere and Huzareh ; f> and while providing 
for the immediate disbandment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of infantry, of SOU bayonets each, with 12,000 
cavalry. 
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By the 12th and 13th article, Gholab Sing was to be recognized "as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him” 
and “all disputes between Gholab Sing and the Lahore government were to he 
referred to the British/ 1 These articles rendered it necessary to enter into a 
treaty with Gholab Sing himself. It was concluded at Umritsur on the 16th of 
March, 1846, and consisted often articles, of which the most important were the 
1st and 3d, by which the British government transferred to him and the heirs 



male of Iiis body, in independent possession, "'all the hilly or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of the river Indus, and westward 
of the river Ravee, including Chumba, and excluding Labool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British government by the Lahore state; and he in con¬ 
sideration of this transfer agreed to pay to the British government tfl seventy-five 

lacs of rupees, fifty lacs to be paid on the 
ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
Jacs on or before the 1 st tff October of the 
current year, A.i>, 1840.” The Lahore dur¬ 
bar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been their masters, were afraid of the con¬ 
sequences of disbanding them, and peti¬ 
tioned the governor - general to leave a 
body of British troops in their capital He 
consented, though not without some de¬ 
gree of hesitation, and a supplementary 
treaty was in consequence concluded on 
the 11th of March* It consisted of eight 
articles, of which only the first three de¬ 
serve notice. By these it was agreed that 
the British government “shall leave at Lahore, till the close of the current year, 
A.D. 184G, such force as shall seem to the governor-general adequate for the 
purpose of protecting the person of the maharajah and the inhabitants of the 
city of Lahore during the reorganization of the Sikh army;” and that the force 
thus left “shall be placed in full possession of the fort and city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city,” The Lahore 
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government further engaged to pay all the extra expenses incurred by this 


arrangement, and “to apply itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganiza¬ 
tion of its army according to the prescribed condition. 

The engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time withdrawn our 
attention from Scinde, where Sir Charles Napier was still displaying consum¬ 
mate skill both as an administrator and a warrior. The recall of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had treated him with the utmost confidence, and with whose policy 
he had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he ought not at 
once to resign a position from which the known disapproval of some of his 
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measures by the court of directors made it probable that he would sooner or a.d. ish. 
later be driven; but he manfully aud wisely resolved, though suffering severely ~ 
from the climate, to remain at his post, and not willingly quit Scinde till state of 
lie could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As yet this could not 
be said, since among the Cutehee Hills, to the north of Shikarpoor, there were 
several hill tribes capable of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever 
and anon carrying devastation within the frontiers of Scinde. Among these the 
Ameer Shere Mahomed after his defeat had sought an asylum, and it was there¬ 
fore not impossible that while indulging their pillaging habits they might 
become the nucleus of a political confederacy, designed once more to revolu¬ 
tionize Scinde, and again subject it to the tyranny of the Ameers. Influenced 
at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of bis government from 
their half-savage invaders, and defeat the designs of those who fomented these 
frontier disturbances for political purposes,- Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan 
of a Hill Campaign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but he was the Bir cimrics 
very man to surmount them, and mingled so much prudence with his daring rampi-n.'* 
that his plan was approved successively by Lord Ellenborougli and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. When preparing for this expedition, which he deemed, of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to Sukkur, and was 
there delayed for some time by an endemic which made fearful ravages among 
the troops, and more especially among the 78th Highlanders, who had been 
recently brought up from Kurrachee, and were not at all inured to the climate. 

So great was the mortality that on the 19th December, 1841, be wrote as 
follows: — “I have lost the 78fch. That beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, aud every other part of Scinde was healthy; but the first week in 
November they began to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
about 200 dead, men, women, and children I am sending them away as fast 
as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against the liill tribes at this 
moment, 1 have no men. This place is just a depot of fever— not a man lias 
escaped." After a time spent in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation 
which no human sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final arrange¬ 
ments were completed. 

Catch Gundava, situated to the north-west of Scinde, and belonging to the rhynimi 
Khan of Khelat, is connected with the lower Indus by a range of singularly cutchGM- 
rugged rocks called the Cutehee Hills, stretching nearly due west from the lL, ' a 
river towards the Bolan Pass. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
predatory tribes, unde] - the names of Muzarees, Bhoogtees, Jackranees, Doomkees, 
neks, &c„ who could bring about 18,000 warriors into the field, besides 
their armed servants, and made it their boast “ that for 600 years no king bad 
ever got beyond the first defiles in their land, though some had tried with 
100,000 men." This immunity they owed chiefly to the rugged precipices 
v, - hicli rendered their country impassable, and the surrounding deserts which 
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a d isj-i rendered it almost inaccessible. To tbe south, by which it was now to be 
approached, lay the desert of Khusmore, stretching between the Hala Mountains 
air, Chart™ and the Indus in a north-east direction, with a breadth of about eighty miles. 

N‘«p{er , a mi* , ° J 

canmiooTpc do an ordinary army, owing to the want of water or the erection of hill-forts 
wherever its few springs occurred, the passage of this desert presented the 
most formidable difficulties; but against these Sir Charles Napier had in some 

measure provided, by the forma¬ 
tion of a fighting camel corps, on 
the model of the dromedary corps 
employed by the first Napoleon in 
Egypt. In this corps, intrusted 
to the command of Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, each camel carried two 
men, the one armed with carbine 
and sword, the other with a mus- 
qnetoon and bayonet. One man 
guided the animal and fought from 
its back, the other acted as an in¬ 
fantry soldier, because the robbers 
were accustomed to fire from the 
fissures and holes in the plains, 
where neither sword nor lance 
could reach them. If assailed by 
superior numbers the camels were to kneel in a ring, with their heads inwards, 
and pinned down so as to furnish a bulwark for the men. The camels, more¬ 
over, carried the men's cooking utensils and packs, “ and thus/ 1 says Sir William 
Napier, from whose Administration of Scinde this account is taken, “a body 
of soldiers capable of acting as infantry when required, having no tents, com¬ 
missariat, or baggage to embarrass them, could make marches of sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours, even with the bad camels at tills time furnished by Scinde; 
but of eighty or even ninety miles with finer an i in ala” 
inhabitants Besides being favoured by the difficulties of their country, the hill-men were 
omuilva. by no means contemptible as warriors. “ Every man says Sir Charles Napier, 
f has his weapon ready, and every man is expert in the use of it. They cannot 
go through the manual and platoon like her majesty's guards, but they shoot 
with unerring aim; they occupy a position well, strengthen it artificially with 
ingenuity, and then' rush on a foe with sword and shield is very determined. 
They crouch as they run, cover themselves admirably with then* protruded 
shields, thrust them in their adversaries 1 faces, and with a sword like a razor 
give a cut that goes through everything.” The most noted of their chiefs, Beja 
Khan, had long been a terror to the frontier districts of Scinde by the number 
and success of his marauding expeditions, and had recently added greatly to 
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Lis renown among Ms countrymen by the repulse of an injudicious attempt to 
surprise him in his fort of Poolajee, situated near the western extremity of the 
Cutchee Hills, Fitzgerald of the camel corps, who had once resided at Poolajee, 
believed that his knowledge of the jftace would enable him to take Beja in his 
bed. With this view a detachment, consisting of 500 horsemen under Captain 
Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, was sent to make 
a forced march across the desert. The result was that they lost their way, and 
on arriving at eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, who had 
been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive them with a garrison of 
several hundred matchlock-men. The surprise proved a complete failure, and 
after some loss a retreat became necessary, which must have terminated in 
disaster had not water been found at an abandoned post which had been fortu¬ 
nately overlooked by the enemy when filling up the other wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returnee! with intelligence that the tribes, 
elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in great numbers around Poolajee, and 
were talking of bringing back Shere Mahomed into Seinde. About the same 
time the Jackranees and JDoomkees made a successful incursion; and, as if to 
complete the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spirit was manifested the native 
troops at Shikarpoor. When ordered to proceed from the north-west provinces 
to Upper Seinde, they had insisted on higher allowances, on the ground that 
Seinde was no part of India, and that they would therefore when there be on 
foreign service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpoor, when the 
lower pay was offered, the 64th native infantry refused it, alleging, and as it 
turned out truly, that Colonel Mosley, their commanding officer, had promised 
them the higher rate. The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at 
Shikarpoor would follow the same course, but this was happily prevented by 
the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding personal remon¬ 
strances vain, and being even assailed by missiles, brought out the whole 
garrison of Sukkur, to which place the mutinous regiment had been moved by 
has orders, seized thirty or forty of the mutineers, and hiving disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus. 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the renewed ravages of the Cutchee 
Hill tribes, made it most desirable that the campaign should no longer be 
delayed; and accordingly, on the 13th of January, 1845, it was opened by an 
advanced guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the general himself 
from Sukkur to Shikarpoor, and on the 15th arrived at Khangur. Jacob, who 
had started with the left wing from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at 
Rojan The left wing and centre then proceeded northwards in parallel lines, 
at the average distance of about twenty miles from each other, the former to 
Shapoor, where Beja Khan was reported to be in force, and the latter to 
Dock On the 18th the general arrived in the vicinity of Ooch, and was 
relieved from some anxiety which he had felt on account of a detachment 
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A ”• IS<5 which had preceded him, by learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it, 
had on the previous night defeated 700 hill-men, led by the Jaekranee chief, 
Dejra Khm Intelligence equally gratifying was at the same time received 
camjmiB". Captain Jacob, who had surprised and totally defeated a body of liill-men 

under Khan Beja’s son. Wullee Chandia, a friendly chief, had also been suc¬ 
cessful at Poolajee; and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confederates 
had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which they at once abandoned 
the western and took refuge among the eastern bilk This movement neces¬ 
sitated a corresponding change in the plan of the campaign. Salter remained 
at Oocli; Jacob was detached to Poolajee and Lberee, to co-operate with Wullee - 
l imadia in overawing the Khelat tribes; and the infantry, the artillery, and 
all the supplies were directed upon Shapoor, where a magazine for fourteen 
days' consumption was formed. In this position the army occupied two sides 
of a square, the one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and 
the other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel valleys which 
run eastward toward the Indus. The real pursuit of Beja now commenced, 
and proved one of the most remarkable that was ever undertaken and success- 
iully performed by disciplined troops. It had usually been taken for granted 
that suuh troops would have no chance in warring with liill-men among the 
rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their native hills, but it was now 
■shown that under a skilful and energetic leader their superiority there was 
almost as decided as in the plains. It is impossible, however, to make the 
details intelligible without occupying far more spaee than their relative import¬ 
ance would justify, and it must therefore suffice to mention that Beja and his 
confederates, hemmed in on all sides and threatened with starvation, had no 
alternative but unconditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 
9th of March, ended the war. 

f”r™oru» Durmg year 1847, though the intrigues of the ranee at Lahore for 

HciiuniT *^ ie P ur P ose dethroning the council of regency rendered it necessary to 

remove her to a distance from the capital, the general tranquillity of India' was 
not disturbed, and the governor-general was permitted to give his almost un- 
. divided attention to internal improvements. Among the acts of his government 
none did him higher honour, or was in its effects, direct and indirect, more 
beneficial, than, that by which lie prohibited the Christian part of the population 
from labouring on Sunday. Education also received new encouragement, and 
the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of qualifications, which 
it would be their own fault if they did not acquire, could henceforth exclude 
them from employment in the public service. The finances, previously deranged 
by the enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and not hn- 
proved by the military tastes and expensive shows of his predecessor, were again 
brought into order; while in the erection of public works, and particularly in 
the liberal patronage bestowed on railway companies, a solid foundation was 
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laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a large and permanent increase a.d. imt. 
ol revenue. Through undue partialities, capriciously if not tyrannically indulged, - 
jealousies and heart-burnings had been introduced into every branch of the ciuM-fUmr 
public service. He threw oil upon the troubled waters, and merited the lion- 
ourable title of Peace-maker. The termination of such an adminstration was t “ D ' 
indeed a calamity, and we cannot wonder at the general regret which was felt 
when, at the end of little more than three years from the date of his entrance 
upon office, he announced Ins intention to resign It only remains to add that 
his services, as well as those of his gallant colleagues in the Punjab war, were 
duly acknowledged at home. The governor-general became Viscount Hardinge, 
the commander-in-chief Lord Gough, and the victor of Afiwal a baronet. 

These honours were doubtless well earned, but there was another whose merits 
were as great as theirs, and it would be difficult to give any satisfactory answer 
to the question, Why was not Sir Charles Napier also rewarded with a 
peerage? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Earl of Dalhousie governor-general—Second Punjab war—Siege of Mooltan—Defection of Sliere 
Sing, and consequent raising of the siege—Repulse at Eanmuggur—Siege of Mooltan resumed 
Its capture—Subsequent military operations—Battle of Chillianwalla—Victory of Gujeral 
Annexation of the Punjab—Sir Charles Napiers return to India as commander-in-chief. 



N the end of 1847, when Viscount Hardinge flitted India, and the 
Earl of Dalhousie arrived to assume the reins of government the 
Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state of tranquillity. It was, 
l| however, only the lull before the storm, which at length suddenly 
broke out in the south-west, in the province of Mooltan. Here 


Sawrni Mull, a eliief of great ability, had been succeeded as dewan, in 1844, by 
bis son iloolraj, who, following out the ambitious designs of his father, aspired 
almost openly at independence. His succession had been confirm^ at Lahore, 
on the understanding that he would pay into the treasury a slump sum of thirty 
lacs of rupees, faking advantage of the confusion which prevailed, he not only 
failed to pay this sum, but withheld the regular revenue. It was in conse¬ 


quence resolved to call him to account, and Lai Slug, the prime-minister, 
despatched a body ol troops lor this purpose. Moolraj resisted, and an 
encounter took place, in which the Lahore troops were defeated. Ultimately, 
through British mediation, an arrangement was made, by whijli Moolraj allowed 
the withdrawal of a considerable tract of territory previously included in his 


government, paid a large sum in name of arrears, and became hound for an 
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a d. isji Amount of revenue, which though derived from a diminished territory, exceeded 
that which had been previously paid for the whole This latter obligation was 
restricted to the three years commencing with the autumn crop of 1847. and 

was in fact equivalent to an obligation on 
the part of Moolrnj to farm the revenue 
for that period. Soon after undertaking 
the obligation lie repented of it, and in 
November, 1847, during a visit to Lahore, 
expressed to Mr* John Lawrence, who had 
succeeded his brother Henry as resident, 
his desire to resign the charge of the Mod’ 
tan province* He was advised to recon¬ 
sider the matter, but took his own way, 
and sent in a formal resignation to the 
durbar* This the resident would not allow 
them to accept, as it was accompanied with 
conditions which were deemed inadmissi¬ 
ble. A few days later Mod raj again ten¬ 
dered his resignation to the resident, giving 
ftejigtmtitm as his reasons—1st, That the new custom arrangements of the Punjab interfered 
1 seriously with his revenue; and 2d, That his power of coercing the people had 
become insufficient, in consequence of the right of appeal to Lahore, which had 
been recently conferred upon them. The latter was the principal reason, for 
under this right of appeal his exactions, which had before been unlimited, were 
restrained; and lie even offered to withdraw his resignation, on a promise that 
in future no complaints from Mooltan would he received. This being of course 
refused, he declared his determination to resign, and asked only two things, the 
one a guarantee that, on his resignation, a jaghire would be given him, and the 
other that his resignation should in the meantime be a secret. Mr* Lawrence 
could not guarantee the jaghire, though he gave him to understand that it would 
be favourably considered; the promise of secrecy he gave in a written docu¬ 
ment, which, however, contained the reservation that he should inform his own 
government and his political subordinates. 

On the 6th of March, 1848, Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore to 
assume the office of resident* Before his arrival, Mr. Lawrence had written to 
Moolrnj, telling him that if he repented his resignation lie had now an oppor¬ 
tunity of withdrawing it. His reply was that he had not changed his mind. 
The new resident having at once taken up'the question of resignation, proposed 
to consult the durbar respecting it. Mr* Lawrence objected because of the 
promise of secrecy he had given, but the objection was overruled, and Sir 
Frederick, after Moolraj had repeated his wish to resign, laid the matter before 
the council of regency The resignation was in consequence accepted, and 
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Khan Sing, the newly appointed dew an, set out for Mooltan, He was accom- a, a ms. 
panied by two British officers—Mr, P. A. Vans Agnew of the civil service, and 
Lieutenant W A. Anderson of the 1st Bombay fusiliers, Chiefly as an escort, Khan sing 
hut partly also to supply the place of a portion of the Mooltan troops, which at 
were to come to Lahore, Mr. Agnew bad with hixu the Ghoorka regiment, 
above GOO strong, 500 to 600 cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of 
horse^ artillery. These troops marched by land, while the British officers 
proceeded by water. In this way the officers and the troops met for the first 
time on the 18th of April, at the Eedgah, a spacious Mahometan building 
within cannon-shot of the north face of Mooltan fort. In the course of the 18th 
Moolraj paid two visits to the Eedgah, and arranged that the fort should he 
given up to the new dewan. Accordingly on the following morning, Sirdar 
Khan Sing and the two British officer accompanied Moolraj into the fort, 
received the keys, put two of the Ghoorka companies in possession, placed their 
own sentries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of the 
garrison at the change by promises of service, prepared to return. They had 
passed the gate and entered on the bridge over the ditch, when one of two of 
Moolraj s soldier's, who were standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him 
off his horse with his spear, and then inflicted two severe wounds with his 
sword. Before he could complete the murder the assassin was tumbled into Barbarous 
the ditch by a trooper of the escort Moolraj, instead of interfering, forced his two British 
horse through the crowd, and rode off to his residence of Am Kims, situated ' ch 
outside the fort. Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of Moolraj s personal attendants, who wounded him so 
severely that he was left for dead, till some of the Ghoorkas found him, and 
carried him on a litter to the Eedgah. Thither, too, Mr. Agnew had been 
brought by the assistance of Khan Sing, and of Bung Bam, Moolrajs brother- 
in-law, particularly the latter, who placed him on his own elephant, and hurried 
off with him to the camp, rudely binding up his wounds as they rode along 
Mi*. Agnew was able to report theee occurrences to the resident, and also to 
write off for immediate assistance to Lieutenant Edwardes, who was employed 
with n small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue in the 
vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to Moolraj, calling upon him to 
prove his own innocence, by seizing the guilty parties and coming in person to 
the Eedgah. In his answer Moolraj denied his ability to do either. “ Alt the 
garrison, Hindoo and Mahometan, were/* he said, “in rebellion, and the British 
officers had better see to their own safety/' At this very time he was presiding 
over a council of his chiefs, while the garrison, composed indiscriminately of 
Afghans, Hindoos, and Sikhs, were taking the oath of allegiance to him in the 
forms prescribed by their different religions. 

Whatever may have been Moolraj T s original intentions, lie was now in open 
rebellion. On the evening of the 19th, the whole of the carriage cattle 
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a d. im. belonging to the escort were carried o it Escape being thus precluded, nothing 
remained but to put the Eedgah as far as possible into a state of defence. With 
Moohaj in this view all the soldiers and camp followers were called within the walls, and 
lion. six guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were placed in battery. The 
case was almost desperate, but there was still a hope that if the place could be 
maintained for three or four days succour might arrive. Unfortunately the 
worst was not yet known. When on the morning of the 20th the guns of the 
fort opened on the Eedgah, the six guns stationed there replied with only a 
single round, and then ceased The Lahore artillerymen had refused to act, 
and the efforts to seduce the troops from their fidelity, were so successful, that 
when evening arrived the whole had deserted except Khan Sing, eight or ten 
troopers, and the moonshees and domestic servants of the British officers. All 
idea of resistance was now abandoned, and a message was sent to Moolraj to 
treat for surrender. The utmost that could be obtained from him was that the 
officers should quit the country, and the attack upon them should cease. It 
would seem that even before these terms could be communicated to the inmates 
of the Eedgah, the soldiers and mob had taken the decision into their own 
hands, and were not to be satisfied without blood. Rushing in with horrible 
shouts, they made Khan Sing prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers. This atrocious crime Moolraj made his own by conferring 
rewards on those who had taken the lead in perpetrating it, 
contempitt- Tk© resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack on the British 

tad atlvantt r 

ofiiritisii officers only two days after it occurred, and under the impression that the 
MwStttn. 1 " mutiny had no ramification^Land was in all probability not countenanced by 
Moolraj, immediately -l put in motion upon Mooltan, from different points, 
seven battalions of infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and batteries 
of artillery, and 1200 irregular horse.’ 1 * On the 23d, when the full extent of the 
revolt was better understood, he saw that the above Sikh force would be 
altogether inadequate, not merely from the smallness of its nqinbers, but a more 
alarming cause—its doubtful fidelity. 

To meet the emergency Sir Frederick Currie at first determined on moving 
the British moveable column from Lahore upon Mooltan. Immediately after¬ 
wards, on learning the barbarous murder of the two British officers, and the 
treachery of their native escort, he abandoned this determination, because he 
suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a similar part, and that 
any British force sent for support*and succour would find supposed friends as 
well as foes united against it. “I could not; 7 lie wrote, “consent under any 
circumstances to send a British force on such an expedition, whatever may be 
the result and consequences of the state of things which will follow to the con¬ 
tinuance of the Sikh government" Notwithstanding this decided language, ft 
declaration by the Sikh rulers of their inability without British aid to coerce 
Moolraj, and bring the perpetrator^ of the outrage to justice, sufficed to bring 
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the resident back to his original intention, and he accordingly addressed a letter a.b, is 4 s. 
to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, then at Simla, in which lie said:—“In 
a political point of view, I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to i-ori Gough 
the interests of British India that a force should move upon Mooltan, capable 
of reducing the fort and occupying the city, irrespective of the aid of the durbar 
troops, and, indeed, in the face of any opposition which those in that quarter Mut4un 
might present in aid of the enemy. It is for your lordship to determine, in a 
military point of view, the possibility of such operations at tins season of the 
year ” The resident was evidently inclined to think them possible, but Lord 
Gough at once decided otherwise. “There can be no doubt that operations 
against Median, at the present advanced period of the year, would be uncertain 
if not altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the object would 
entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most injurious in its moral 
effects, and highly detrimental to those future operations which must, I appre¬ 
hend, be undertaken/** The governor-general in council concurred in this 
opinion, and the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile* 
however, military operations were actively carried on in another quarter. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Futteh Khan, on the left bank of Military 
the Indus, on the evening of the 22d April, when lie received Mr. Agnew’s note 
calling for assistance, instantly mustered his force, amounting in all to twelve 
infantry companies, and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty 
zumboorucks, and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
hurry on to Mooltan, a distance of ninety miles. At the same time he wrote to 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General Van Cortlandt, an officer in the 
Sikh service, in Bunnoo, for a regiment of infantry and four guns. Having 
crossed on the 24th, he moved on to Leia and took peaceful possession of it, 
Moolraj’s governor retiring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench him¬ 
self at Leia, and await the approach of Moolraj, who was said to have crossed 
the Chen ah for the purpose of opposing his further progress, when an important 
document fell into his hands. It was an address from the Sikh deserters in 
Mooltan to the Sikh regiment under his command, calling upon them to 
imitate their example. On receiving this document and learning that before it 
reached him it had probably been seen by every man in the regiment, the 
confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikh soldiers was gone. He resolved, 
therefore, to delay advancing, and wait the arrival of General Cortlandt with 
reinforcements, while he also increased his own force by recruiting among the 
Afghans, who had no feeliugs in common with the Sikhs. He was thus 
employed when lie received intelligence that Moolraj had actually crossed the 
Chenab with about 5000 men, and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by 
the 1st of May. Doubting the fidelity of two-thirds of his men. Lieutenant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross the Indus with 
the view of halting under cover of the fort of Girang. Here he was joined on 
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ad. isis. the 4th of May by General Cortlandt, with Soobdan Khan’s infantry regiment 
of Mahometans, and six horse-artillery guns' 
snccc^of By the 19th of May a British force assembled, mustering in all about 4000 
i:iiwimie* men who were believed to be faithful, and about 800 Sikhs who were known to 
be disaffected. The artillery consisted of ten guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks. 
This force was far outnumbered by that of the enemy, but a strong diversion 
had already been or was about to he made by the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, who 
with his usual fidelity was advancing to cross the Sutlej and threaten Mooltan. 
So strong did Lieutenant Edwardes now feel, that on the 20th of May, he wrote 
to the resident, “I am prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(Moolrajj in Mooltan for the rest of the hot season and rains, if you should 
honour me with that commission, and order Bhawul Khan to assist me.” For 
capture of the present, however, the main object was the capture of Dera Ghazee Khan, 
loan. L and this was happily effected in a mode as gratifying as unexpected The 
country around Dera Ghazee Khan had been given by Moo]raj to a native of 
the name of Julal Khan. Khowrah Khan, a powerful chief, who was his 
bitter enemy, immediately made his submission to the British, and sent his 
son G fiolam Hyder Khan with a contingent This you i\ 1 1 who was accompany in g 
General Cortlandb, volunteered on the 20th to go on in advance, raise liia father s 
clan, and without any other assistance drive Lunga Mull across the Indus. The 
general, without attaching much importance to the offer, accepted of it* Gkolam 
Hyder Khan was as good as his word, and having with his father s consent 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter. Lunga Mull, Cheytun Mull, and 
Julal Khan, at the head of the Lugharee tribe, did not decline the challenge, and 
a bloody and obstinate conflict ensued. It commenced with a night attack on 
the 20th by Gholam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the following 
morning, when his clan attacked their enemies sword in hand and gained a 
complete victory, killing Cheytun Mull and making Lunga Mull prisoner. 
Some of the fugitives who had taken refuge in the fori capitulated, on con¬ 
dition of being permitted to cross the river, and the whole place was yielded 
up without further opposition. 

Auxiliary After the defeat at Dera Ghazee Khan, the division of Moolraj's force which 

Fu rt3& yf tby t 

Khaitaf had been higher up the Indus moved down towards that place, and took up a 
Bhttmiij')' p 0 sitrian on the left bank opposite to it at the village of Koreyshee, Their 
object had been to seize a fleet of boats which bad been collected by Lunga 
Mull, and thus obtain means of effecting the passage. In this they were 
disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite to each other with the 
broad river rolling between them. This state of inaction was interrupted by 
the movements of Bhawul Khan, who in the beginning of June crossed the Sutlej, 
with the design of moving on Soojabad, which is only twenty-five miles south 
by west from Mooltan, The effect was to draw off* the enemy from Koreyshee, 
and leave the passage of the river open to the British force, which had no lack 
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of means* in consequence of having secured the fleet of boats above mentioned. a*tk is 43. 
The main obstacle was a peremptory order of the resident not to quit the 
light bank, but this was removed at the earnest request of Bhawul Khan, who Auxiliary 

° r force ortho 

was now anxious for support. The Indus was accordingly crossed without Khan of 
delay, and the whole force proceeded south-east to Kliangur on the right bank L " L "" ,] f t 
of the Chenab or JUelum, the river after their junction being designated indis¬ 
criminately by either name. Meanwhile the Mooltan force had been concen¬ 
trated, and was advancing on Soojabad, with positive orders from Moolraj to 
fight Bhawul Khan before the British could come to Ids aid. 

The relative strength and position of the three armies are thus described 

° L _ portion of 

by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled A Year in the Punjab (vol. ii. 
p, 376, 377): — “The rebel army, of from 8000 to 10,000 horse and foot, and ten 
guns, commanded by Moolrajs brother-in-law Bung Earn, and the Daoodpotra 
(Bhawulpoor) army of about 8000 horse and foot, eleven guns and thirty 
zumboorucks, commanded by Fufcteh Mahomed Khan, Ghoree, were on the left 
bank of the Chenab; and my force, consisting of two divisions (one of faithful 
regulars, foot and artillery of the Sikh service, about 1500 men and ten gnus, 
under General Cortland t, and another of about 5000 irregulars, horse and foot, 
and thirty zumboorucks under my own personal command), was on the right 
bank. Bung Bam s camp was pitched across the highroad to Mooltan, three 
miles south of Soojabad; Futteli Mahomed's at Goweyn, fifteen miles farther 
south ; and mine at Gaggianwallah Ferry, about twelve miles south of Kbangur. 

The three formed a triangle, in which the Daoodpotras were nearer to me than 
to the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a river about three 
miles wide divided the allies.” Bung Rams plan should have been to attack ljJlUle " r 
the Bhawulpoor aimy with the least possible delay, for though the numbers 
were nearly equal, his troops were far better disciplined, and could hardly have 
failed to give him the victory. Instead of availing himself of this opportunity, 

Vie lost it by waiting till the evening, and then moving eight miles lower down 
the Chenab, to the village of Rukree, within an easy march of Kineyree, where 
be knew that the British force must cross. His object was to seize this ferry, 
and having thus prevented the passage, to deal with the Daoodpotras when left 
destitute of relief He was fortunately anticipated by the rapid movements of 
the allies, the Daoodpotras having hastened down towards Kineyree, while a 
strong British division, consisting of 3000 Patan irregulars under Foujdar Khan, 
had crossed the river and moved forward in the direction by which their allies 
were expected. Scarcely had the junction been effected, on the morning of the 
18th ? when Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over the rest of the force, and was crossing the Chenab, was startled by a can¬ 
nonade, which announced that the conflict had commenced. Rung Earn 
hurrying on from Bnkree before dawn to seize the feiry. and finding it occupied, 
took up a strong position on the salt-hills of Noonar, and opened his fire. 
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Lieutenant Edwardes arrived in the very nick of time. The Daoodpotras had 
rushed impetuously'forward without waiting for an order, and were met by a 
fire so different from that of their own border warfare, that they fell hack in 
confusion on a village in their rear. The first salutation that met Lieutenant 
Edwardes on our arrival, was from an European, who stepped out and 
exclaimed:—* r Oh, sir, our army is disorganized/' He asked for Futteh 
Mahomed Khan Ghoree, and was pointed to a large peepul tree, round which 
a crowd was gathered. “ I galloped up/' says Edwardes, “ and looking over 
the shoulders of the people, saw a little old man in dirty clothes, and with 
nothing but a skull-cap on his head, sitting under the tree with a rosary in his 
hands, the beads of which he was rapidly telling, and muttering in a peevish, 
helpless manner, Ulhumdoolillak ! UlhumdoQliUaht” (God be praised! God 
be praised!) apparently quite abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through the branches, that officers 
were imploring him for orders, and that &000 or 9000 rebels were waiting to 
destroy an army of which ke was general He had to be shaken by his people 
before he could comprehend that I had arrived; and as he rose and tottered 
forward, looking vacantly in my face, I saw that excitement bad completed 
the imbecility of bis years, and that I might as well talk to a post.” It only 
remained for the British officer to take the whole arrangements on himself 
These were somewhat difficult, The Bhawulpoot artillery was overmatched by 
that of the Mooltanees, and it was impossible again to assume the offensive, 
until their place was supplied by British artillery, which had yet to be brought 
from the opposite bank of the river. The difficulty was to avoid defeat 
during the interval which must necessarily elapse. The plan adopted was to 
continue the cannonade with the Daoodpotra artillery, imperfect as it was, 
and keep their troops within the jungle, as much under cover as possible. 
With this the Daoodpotras were not dissatisfied, but it was not all relished by 
the British force, composed chiefly of Patans, who, placed on the left and 
exposed to fire which they could not return, were continually starting up and 
demanding to be led against the enemy* In tills unsatisfactory state six long 
hours had been spent, when the British guns, six in number, arrived, and with 
them two regiments of regular infantry. When the new guns opened, the 
enemy, Mio supposed that they had silenced all the guns which could be 
brought against them, were taken by surprise, and made a very ineffectual 
resistance. After a successful charge by one of the new regiments which had 
arrived, the whole allied force began to advance over the contested ground, 
and the victory was decided. The rebel camp, all their ammunition, and eight 
out of their ten guns, were taken. The loss of men was not very serious on 
either side; that of the victors, in killed and wounded, was about 300; that of 
the enemy in killed alone, about 500 left on the field, and many more along the 
whole line of pursuit The fugitives never halted till they reached Mooltair 
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In cotisecpience of the victory of Ivin ey re e the Icillcdcir of Soqjabad sent in a. d. i 
liis submission, others followed his example, and Lieutenant Ldwardes felt so 
strong, that on the 22d of June he suggested to the resident that the siege pf-^^ 
Mooltan should he immediately commenced, “ We are enough of ns in all con¬ 
science,^ Tie said, “and desire nothing better than to be honoured with the 
commission you designed for a British army* All we recjuire are a tew heavj 
guns, a mortar-battery, as many sappers and miners as you can spare, and 
Major Napier to plan our operations, That bra-ve and able officer is, I believe, 
at Lahore j and the guns and mortars are doubtless ere this at Ferozepoor, and 
only require to be put into boats and floated down to Bliawulpoor. i his was 
an over-sanguine estimate, for not only were ominous desertions constantly 
occurring among the Sikhs, but Moolraj was determined not to allow himself 
to be shut up in his fort without risking another general action. It was fought 
on the 1st of July near the village of Suddoosam, where Moolraj, commanding 
in person, had taken up a strong and advantageous position with his whole force, 
estimated -at about 12,000 men* The allied force considerably exceeded this, 
amounting in all to about 18,000 men* Of these, however, 4000, who had 
arrived in camp only three days before, and formed the converging column 
under Sheikh Emam-ud-Geen, could not be depended on, and in fact scarcely 
took any part in the action. On this occasion the enemy took the initiative, 
and about noon advancing in line were close at hand before the allies became 
convinced tluit they had really resolved to risk a battle. The issue was never 
doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers but in artillery, theirs 
amounting to twenty-two pieces, while that of the enemy did not exceed ten. 

The conflict, however, was maintained with considerable obstinacy till Moolraj 
pat spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately followed, while 
the victors continued the pursuit till they were almost under the avails of 
Mooltan. This victory, which obliged Moolraj to take refuge within his fori, 
again raised the question as to the practicability of immediately laying siege to it. Mooltan. 
Lieutenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offered to undertake if and suggested 
a, plan which he thought would “obviate the necessity of a British army taking 
the field at all” The resident “was disposed to think that the addition of a 
single British brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, would 
be sufficient” Lord Gough adhered to his former opinion, and the governor- 
general in council entirely concurred with him. The letter conveying this 
decision to the resident was despatched on the 11th of July, but on the 10th of 
the same month, and of course a day before it was written, be had Liken the 
decision into his own hands, and directed General Whish. commanding the 
troops in the Punjab, to “ take immediate measures for the despatch of a siege- 
train with its establishment, and a competent escort and force, for the reduction 
of the fort of Mooltan. ” This was certainly a bold step, but as the danger of 
abandoning it after it had been publicly announced seemed to the governor- 
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general greater than the danger of prosecuting it, lie informed the resident that 
since lie had considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him, “to assume this responsibility;’ the government being anxious to maintain 
Ids authority, confirmed the orders he had issued and therefore enjoined him 
“to proceed with vigour to carry out at all hazards the policy which he had 
now resolved upon,” 

The die being thus cast, the necessary preparations were made with all 
possible expedition, and on the 24th of July General Whisk started for Mooltan 
with a force amounting to 8089 men, with thirty two pieces of siege ordnance, 
and twelve horse-artillery guns. It moved in two columns; the right with the 
general’s head-quarters marching from Lahore along the left hank of the Ravee, 
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and the Left, commanded by Brigadier Salter, marching from Ferozepoor along 
the right bank of the Sutlej, The native force previously assembled consisted 
of 8415 cavalry, and 14,327 infantry, with forty-five horse-artillery guns, four 
mortars, and 158 camel-swivela Of this force, including that of General Cort¬ 
land t, 7718 infantry and4033cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
5700 infantry and 1900 cavalry formed the Bhawulpoor army commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantry and 3382 cavalry formed the Sikh army 
commanded by Rajah Shere Sing. To this besieging force ol nearly 32,000 
men, Moolraj was not able to oppose move than a garrison of 12,000 men, with 
an artillery of fifty-four guns and five mortars. This great disparity of numbers 
was compensated by the strength of the works, 

Mooltan, about three miles from the left bank of the Chenab, but within 
reach of its inundations, is surrounded by groves of date trees and beautiful 
gardens. These, however, fail to make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching 
climate is proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompaniments is not 
inaccurately described in the following doggerel couplet:—- 
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“ Churchyards, beggar a, dust, and beat, a,P. is*s. 

Are the four best things at Mooltau you’ll meet.” 

It was a place of great antiquity, and bad undergone so many vicissitudes that 
the mound on which it stands is said to be composed of the ruins of earlier 
cities which occupied the same site. When the battle of Suddoosam was fought 
in its vicinity Mooltau was only surrounded by an old brick wall; but Moolraj, 
on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut up within this feeble 
inclosure, had by unremitted exertion lined it with an enormous rampart of 
miid, and thus converted it into a powerful means of defence. It was not 
so much to it, however, that Moolraj trusted, as to the citadel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and was now stronger 
than ever, in consequence of the sums which Moolraj’s father lavished upon it, 
when, with the view of asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due 
to Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so as to make it, as he 
thought, impregnable. It had in consequence become one of the strongest and 
most regular of the Indian fortresses constructed by native engineers. Beyond 
its deep and wide ditch faced with masonry rose a rampart, externally forty feet 
in height, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, everything had been 
done for its security, and its magazines were stored with all the materials 
requisite to enable it to stand a lengthened siege. 

On the 4th of September, as soon as the siege train arrived* General Whish P^aum 

1 . , tion af Gtiii- 

issned a proclamation addressed “to the inhabitants and garrison of Mooltan, omt wiiiah. 
inviting them “to an unconditional surrender within twenty-four hours after 
the firing of a royal salute at sunrise to-morrow, in honour of her most gracious 
majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and her ally, his highness Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing/' In the event of non-compliance he would “commence hostilities on a 
scale that must insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents, 
who having begun their resistance to lawful authority with a most cowardly 
act of treachery and murder, seek to uphold their unrighteous cause by an 
appeal to religion, which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy/ 1 The 
only notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, which 
ct pitched into the earth just behind General Whisk and his staff from a distance 
much exceeding two miles. 1 ' Moolraj, alter making proposals for surrender, had 
recently received new confidence. At the very time when he was compelled to 
shut himself Up in his capital, the general disaffection of the Sikhs became more 
manifest than ever, so that the resident, who in the beginning of J uly had beeu 
sanguine enough to expect “that the rebel Moolraj will either destroy himself 
or be destroyed by his troops before the next mail goes out,” was obliged to 
confess on the last day of the same month, that “plans were forming, combina¬ 
tions were being made, and various interests were being enlisted, with a view 
to a grand struggle for our expulsion from the Punjab and all the territories 
west of Delhi.*' Shore Sing, though he had been ordered to halt at Tohmiba, 
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had continued to advance on Mooltan. Various suspicious movements had 
taken place in other quarters, and a formidable outbreak beaded by Clmttur 
Sing lmd broken out in the Hazareh country, in the north-west of the Punjab* 
This outbreak derived additional importance from the fact that Cbuttur Sing 
was the father of Shore Sing, who, though now encamped with his troops before 
Mooltan os part of the besieging force, must have previously been, made 
acquainted with Ms father's designs, and in all probability given Ills sanction 
to them. 

The siege of Mooltan was opened at daylight of the 7th of September, 
The first parallel commenced at the unusual distance of 1600 yards, said to have 
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been rendered necessary by the nature of the ground On the night of the 9th 
an attempt to dislodge the enemy from some gardens and houses in front 
of the trenches failed, owing to the darkness and confusion of a hastily planned 
night attack. This repulse so much increased Moolraj's confidence that he began 
to strengthen the position which had been attacked, and thus besiegers and 
besieged continued for two days throwing up works within a few hundred 
yards of each other. On the 12th the general, having determined to clear bis 
front, caused the irregulars to create a diversion on the left, while two British 
col uni os advanced to do the real business of the day. A fierce conflict ensued, 
during which Moolrajs troops, confident in the strength of their entrenchment, 
and elated by their success on the 9fch, fought better than they had ever done 
before. British valour, however, prevailed, and the enemy, driven back from 
his position, left 500 dead upon the ground The effect of this success was to 
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bring tlie besiegers about 800 yards nearer, and consequently within battering a.d ib-is. 
distance of the walls of the city. Its speedy capture was now confidently 
anticipated, but after the troops had nearly spent two days in securing the 
advance which they had gained, an event took place which disappointed all 
these expectations. 

Ever since the rebellion of his father in Hazareli, Shere Sing had been loud infection of 
Id professions of continued loyalty, and did not desist till the morning’of the 
im September, when his camp moved bodily off to Mooltan, he himself 
heading the movement, and ordering the dhurum kha dosa or religious drum 
to be beaten in the name of the Kh&lsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summoned a council of senior officers, who were imam in on sly of opinion 
that F< the siege was no longer practicable/* The besieging troops were in 
consequence immediately withdrawn from their advanced position within breach¬ 
ing distance of the walls of the town, to a new position at Tibbee, there to 
“await the arrival of such reinforcements as the commander-in-chief may think 
proper to send/* 

When Shere Sing arrived with his troops at Mooltan, Moolraj, though inception of 
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delighted with this accession of strength, was far from feeling perfect confidence w kooiroj, 
in his new friends, and therefore, instead of admitting them into the fort, 
obliged them to remain under its guns, while be took the rajah and all his 
officers to a temple outside the city, and made them swear that they had no 
treacherous design. Even this oath proved insufficient, and after serious mis- 
understandings, Shere Sing volunteered to join his father in Hazareli if some 
pay were advanced to his soldiers. Hoolraj grasped at the proposal, and on 
the 9th of October, Shere Sing departed to become the leader of a new Sikh war. 

Before following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains to be told 
concerning Hoolraj and Mooltan. 

The siege, raised on the 14th of September, was not resumed till the 17th of 
December. The interval, however, was not one of entire inaction. The British mg parties, 
troops were employed, partly in practising the erection of field-works and 
model batteries, and partly in preparing materials for siege purposes, so that 
when the time of action arrived, the enormous number of 15,000 gabions 
and 12,000 fascines had been provided. Moolraj on Ins part was equally active 
in strengthening the fortifications of the town and suburbs, and raising recruits 
to supply the place of those who had gone oft" with Shere Sing. Not satisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on his own resources, he looked round for allies. 

In the choice of these he displayed considerable political sagacity, making his 
first offers to Dost Mahomed of Cabool, and the chiefs of Candahar, whom lie 
tempted with the offer of making the Indus their mutual* boundary after they 
should, by their united exertions, have expelled the Feringheea 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take the city as a preliminary, cfow 
but to make a regular attack on the north-east angle of the citadel, and occupy 
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A.p.imw. Qfily ho much of tlie suburbs as were required for actual operations. The 
portions of suburbs thus required were the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolrajs 
siufjuui lather, called Wuzeerabad, and Moo]raj’s own residence of Ain Kims, and as 
they were naturally the first objects to which the attention of the besiegers 
was directed, not a day was lost in effecting the capture of them. At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only as a feint, proved so successful that 
the besiegers were brought almost dose to the city walls. On the 30th of 
December, a. considerable part of the citadel was laid in ruins by the explosion of 
the principal magazine. It was situated beneath the dome of the grand mosque, 
which was supposed to be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 
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the British mortars The extent of the catastrophe may be inferred from the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs, of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by the explosion. On the 2d of January, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach proved to be far 
more imperfect than had been imagined, for the storming party assigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire across a deep intervening hollow, “ found to 
their surprise the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
nk u tota % impracticable, and were obliged to retire/ 1 The other breach, however, 
as to which there had been no mistake, was carried, and with it the city itself 
8till the citadel remained, and there waa every reason to presume that it would 
not be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Moolraj retired into it with 3000 
picked men,, as soon as he saw that the city was lost, and shutting the gates, 
left the rest of his troops to escape as they best could. On the 4th of January, 
a brigade of the Bombay division encamped on the north, and communicating 
with the Bengal division on the east, and the irregulars on the west, completed 
the investment of the fort, When Moolraj saw himself thus completely 
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hemmed in, his courage gave way* and he made an overture for surrender, by 
sending a letter to Major Edwardes in the following terms:—-“Having sundry 
representations to make before yon, 1 write to say that, with your permission, Moolraj* 
I will send a confidential person of my own to wait on you, who will tell you 
all” He was referred in answer to General Whish, who refused to receive any 
confidential person* unless he were sent simply to state, u Mj master wishes to 
come in, and will do so at such an hour, and will come out from the fort at such 
a gate, and by such a road.” Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 
Moolraj allowed some days to elapse, and then as if he had at last made up his 
mind to it, intimated on the 8th of January, that he meant to avail himself of 
the generals permission to send a messenger. He was accordingly admitted on 
the following morning, but on being asked point blank whether he had authority 
to tender his masters submission, and replying that lie had not, was at once 
dismissed* Thus repulsed in his attempts to*make terms, Moolraj continued 
his defence, and even on the night of the 12th of January ventured to make a 
sortie on the -British trenches. The end was, however, evidently approaching, 

On the lltli the British sappers crowned the crest of the glacis at the north- e** 
east angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen feet from the edge of the 
ditch, and on the 19th two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 
face, seemed so nearly practicable that the assault was fixed for the morning 
of the 22d. There could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 
not put to the proof as Moolraj at the last moment of respite allowed him 
came out and yielded himself a prisoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which had lasted twenty- 
seven days, the British loss was 210 killed and 910 wounded. Moolraj was 
afterwards tried at Lahore, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, but as his 
judges had recommended him to mercy as * f the victim of circumstance/’ the 
sentence was commuted into banishment beyond seas. 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing in Hazarelp after a slight check, assumed ne^oitm 
larger dimensions, and threatened to become still more formidable in conse¬ 
quence of the alliance which he had formed with the Afghans. On the 24th of 
October, the whole Sikh troops in Peshawar revolted, and Major George 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, was obliged to 
consult his personal safety by retiring with his assistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Kohab situated about thirty-six miles to the south. This place belonged to 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed of CabooL His conduct 
during the Afghan war had proved him to be a mere compound of heartlessness 
and villany; but as the circumstances left no room for choice, Major Lawrence, 
who had previously learned that Mrs. Lawrence, whom he had sent off for 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Kohat under 
the pretext of giving her a more secure asylum, had no alternative but to place 
himself and his assistant also in his power. The result was as might have been 
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a.d. im anticipated: Sultan Mahomed, who had promised under the most solemn oaths 
to treat them as honoured guests, sold them as prisoners to Chuttur Sing in 
part payment of a promised grant of the city and district of Peshawer. Chuttur 
Sings insurrection and the desertion of Sh^re Sing having made it impossible 
to doubt that the Sikhs, as a nation, had resolved on another struggle, the 
governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after instructing the 
loju c^ngii commander-in-chief to assemble an army at Ferozepoon Lord Gough accordingly 
field took the field, and inarched towards the GhenaU Shore Bing had taken up Ins 
position in the vicinity of Itamnuggnr, situated about a mile and a half from 
its left bank. Here the river in making a bend has formed an island, which 



o^mtiona divides it into two channels—the one on the left bank being except in the 
Gough. rainy season, little more than a dry sand bed or nullah, with a small fordable 
stream, while the main channel on the right bank was of considerable depth and 
width, Though posted chiefly on this bank, the Sikhs also occupied the island, 
and were moreover reported to have both troops and guns on the left bank. 
These Lord Gough resolved to dislodge or capture, and therefore ordered 
Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accompanied 
by a cavalry division and three troops of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Cureton, to move out from the camp for this purpose. After reaching 
Ramnuggur, from which the enemy had retired, they continued their march 
towards the river- From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
information, the difficulty of the ground was not at all understood, and the 
artillery consulting only their courage and not their prudence, rushed impetu¬ 
ously forward till they found themselves within the range of twenty-eight guns, 
which opened upon them with deadly effect. These guns were placed in three 
batteries, two of which on the right bank crossed their fire so as completely to 
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command the nullali, while the third, on the island, fired into it point blank, a.d. mw . 
The artillery thus suddenly checked in their career, were obliged to retire 
with the loss of one of their guns, which having tumbled over the high bank ■gjw* 
of the nullah along with two ammunition waggons, could not have been 
recovered without a fearful sacrifice of life, is or was this the worst. M lien 
the enemy saw the confusion produced by their fire, they sent o\ er h om 3000 
to 4000 of their cavalry under the cover of their guns. These, from some 
mistake, it is said, of an order given for a different purpose, were charged in the 
most gallant style by Colonel Havelock of the 14tli dragoons and by tl'e 5th 
cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating across the nullali, were followed 
down the bank till close upon the batteries. The murderous fire drove them 
back, hut they re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing the 
attack when Brigadier Cureton arrived with orders from Lord Gough to retire. 

He had scarcely uttered the word when he fell dead, struck by two matchlock- 
halls, Colonel Havelock was also killed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally 
wounded, 

Shere Sing still maintained his position on the right bank of the.Chenab, 
with a force estimated at about 35,000 men, and as the unfortunate affair 
above related had shown how difficult it would he to dislodge him bj an 
attack in front, it was resolved to attempt to turn his left flank. ^ ith this 
view General Sir Joseph Tbackwell, who commanded the cavalry, was sent up 
the river with a detachment, consisting of three troops of cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and two light field batteries. He proceeded accordingly to Wuzeerabad, 
and there having succeeded, on the 2d of December, in effecting a passage, he 
began his downward march toward the Sikh camp. He was not allowed to 
proceed fin- when he was encountered by a large Sikh force, which Shere Sing 
had detached in the hope of overwhelming him. AC first Sir Joseph was 
somewhat puzzled how to act, as his instructions were not to attack, hut to 
content himself with repelling aggression, unless he found the enemy in retreat. 

He therefore ordered a halt, which the Sikhs as usual mistook for fear. 

Under this mistake they commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting 
to turn the British flanks by numerous bodies of cavalry. On finding that 
their cannonade was not returned their confidence increased, and they were 
advancing as if to certain victory, when the British artillery opened a most 
destructive fire, which silenced their cannonade and frustrated all their opera- 
tions. Meanwhile Lord Gough, as soon as he learned that Sir Joseph had 
crossed, opened a heavy cannonade on the enemy’s encampment. Shere Sing 
thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by Sir Joseph Tbackwell s 
detachment, but by a brigade of infantry under Brigadier Godby, who had 
also crossed only six miles above Ramnuggur, saw that his position was 
untenable, and hastened off on the night of the 3d towards the Jhelum. As 
the retreat had been made precipitately, and in the utmost disorder, it was 
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confidently predicted that the whole Sikh force would immediately disperse. 
This prediction was far too sanguine. Shere Sing's strength was still unbroken, 
and by retreating to the north, where his father was still at the head of a 
formidable insurrection, lie undoubtedly took the most effectual means of pre¬ 
paring for a more decisive struggle. His troops accordingly, so far from 
dispersing, rapidly increased in numbers, and he was ere long at the head of 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 

Lord Gough having crossed with the whole of his army to the right bank 
of thfe Chenab, continued his march northwards in the direction which Shere 
Sing had taken, and on the 12th of January, 1849, on arriving at Dingee 
found the Sikh chief with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his 
right on the villages of Lukneewalla and Futteb Shakechuek, the main body at 
the village of Loilianwalla, and his left at Russool on the Jhelum. In this 
position he occupied the southern extremity of a low range of hills intersected 
by ravines, and Lord Gough believing the ground if to be excessively difficult, 
and ill adapted to the advance of a regular army,” determined to move on 
Russool with a view to reconnoitre. The subsequent operations on the 13th, 
we must allow Lord Gough himself to describe. After mentioning that the 
day was far advanced, the despatch continues thus;—- fi The engineer depart* 
ment had been ordered to examine the country before us, and the quarter- 
master-general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, when 
the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers 
in front of the village. I immediately ordered them to he silenced by a few 
rounds from our heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the 
village. The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of the 
enemy's field artillery, thus exposing the position of his gum, which the jungle 
had Intberto concealed’ It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns so as to reach the encampment during 
the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle; Sir Walter Gilbert’s division 
on the right, flanked by Brigadier Pope's brigade of cavalry, which I 
strengthened by the 14th light dragoons, well aware that the enemy was strong 
in cavalry upon bis left. To this were attached three troops of horse-artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Grant, The heavy guns were in the centre. Brigadier- 
general Campbells division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier Whites 
brigade of cavalry, and three troops of horse-artillery under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brin A The field batteries were with the infantry divisions/ 

Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough's despatch, several 
■ reflections suggested by the portion already given will not be out of place. 
First, it is clear that his lordship, if he had any intention of fighting a battle 
on the 13th, had abandoned it He thought the day too far advanced, and 
had therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment. Secondly, it Is 
equally clear that the reconnoisance which had been made was understood to he 
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imperfect. This appears both from the order given to the engineers to “examine a.ix im*. 
the country,' 1 and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy & field 
artillery was unknown, till they themselves, at a later period of the day, ^ : 

divulged it by opening their fire’ ' These two considerations—the advanced tenujuntiun 
hour and imperfect knowledge of the ground—seem sufficient to justify the 
determination to defer the battle, and the question naturally arises, On what 
grounds were these considerations afterwards overruled? To this question the 
answer, in so far at least as Lord Gough has been pleased to give it, is neither 
explicit nor satisfactory* “It was now evident/ 1 he says, “that the enemy 
intended to fight/' Does it therefore follow that his lordship was bound to 
allow the enemy to choose his own time, and force him to tight at a disadvan¬ 
tage? But then it was probable that the enemy “would advance his guns so 
as to reach the encampment during the night” This undoubtedly would have 
been both annoying and insulting, but surely, assuming that there was no 
means of preventing it, the evil*would have been far more than compensated 
by the advantage of allowing the troops a nights repose after the fatiguing 
march they had already undergone, since this would not only have.enabled 
them to commence the conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full 
day to decide it On these and similar grounds it may be questioned whether 
his lordship gave sufficient reason for his change of purpose, when after narrat¬ 
ing the enemy's movements he simply adds: —“ I therefore drew up in order of 
battle." 


The order of battle having been arranged as above, the troops were ordered / 
to lie down, while the heavy guns opened a powerful and well-directed fire on ™ih. 
the enemy's centre, and the light field batteries opened theirs on the flanks. 

After an hour of this cannonade seemed to have “sufficiently disabled*' that of 
the enemy, the left division, which had to move over the larger extent of 
ground, began the advance, and was shortly afterwards followed by the right 
division, protected on its flank by Brigadier Pope's cavalry brigade. The 
advance of both divisions was ultimately successful, though not unattended 
with a very untoward occurrence hi each. The two leading officers of the right 
brigade of the left division “waved their swords over their heads m they 
cheered on their gallant comrades” Somehow this act was mistaken for 
“ the signal to move in double time/ 1 The consequence is thus described in 
the despatch: “ This unhappy mistake led to the Europeans outstripping the 
native corps, who could not keep pace, and arriving completely blown at a belt 
of thicker jungle, where they got into some confusion, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Brookes, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy's guns. At this 
moment a large body of infantry which supported these guns* opened upon 
them so destructive a fire that the brigade was forced to retire, having lost 
their gallant and lamented leader Brigadier Pennycuiek, and the three other 
field officers of the 24th, and nearly half the regiment, before it gave way; the 
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native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely.” At this crisis 
Brigadier Penny’s brigade, left in' reserve, was ordered up, but its support 
proved unnecessary, for, adds Lord Gough, “Brigadier-general Campbell, with 
that steady coolness and military decision for which he is so remarkable, 
having pushed on liis left brigade and formed line to bis right, carried every¬ 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy which bad 
obtained a temporary advantage over liis right brigade. The untoward 
occurrence in the right division was still more serious, and must like the other 
be described in the words of Lord Gough, who after saying that “the right 
attack of infantry was most praiseworthy and successful,” and that “this divi¬ 
sion nobly maintained the character of the Indian army, taking and spiking 
the whole of the enemy's guns in their front, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever 
they were seen,” continues thus:—"The right brigade of cavalry, under 
Brigadier Pope, was not, I regret to say, so successful. Either by some order, 
or misapprehension of an order, they got into much confusion, hampered the 
fine brigade of horse-artillery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy's cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their Lot ses 
separated from their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and notwith¬ 
standing the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the moment impossible. The 
moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re-formed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion." Lord Gough in 
the above extract speaks only of the impossibility of withdrawing the guns at. 
the moment," and spared himself the mortification of confessing that the enemy 
carried them off as trophies, and along with them five stand of colours. It was 
not indeed a victory to be boasted of, for the Sikhs, though they acknowledged 
their defeat by retiring and allowing the British to encamp in advance ol the 
battle-field, were so little broken and dispirited that they managed to return 
in the course of the night and cairy off unobserved all the guns that bad. been 
captured from them, except twelve which had been previously secured. 

Nothing shows more clearly how indecisive the above battle of Cbilllauwalla 
had been, than the fact that the enemy, instead of being driven across the 
Jhelum, kept possession of liis entrenchments, while Lord Gough considered it 
imprudent to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was that 
General W ifi a h with his victorious army had started from Mooltan. and might 
soon be expected at head-quarters. His actual arrival was indeed most oppor¬ 
tune. The Sikhs, pressed by the want of provisions, had quitted them entrench¬ 
ments, and made a retrograde, movement toward the Chenab by way of 
Gujerat. Their intention is supposed to have been to cross over into the 
Redraft Doah, and after ravaging it advance upon Lahore. General Whish, 
who had now arrived at WTizeerabad, was able to defeat this intention by 
guarding the fords above and below this town, and also to effect lus own 
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junction with the commander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. The a.d. mo. 
British army now amounted to 25,000 men; that of the enemy had also gained 
a great accession of strength, and was estimated at 60,000, of whom 1500 were strength of 
Afghan horse, under Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, who had obtained tive forces, 
possession of Fesbawer, and openly become a Sikh ally. The vast inferiority 
of the British in point of numbers was compensated, both by the superior 
excellence of the troops, and by a most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 
guns, while the Sikhs had only 59. 

On the 21st of February the enemy's camp nearly encircled the town of 
Gujerat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, the dry bed of the Dwarra, 
which here bending very tortuously, passed nearly round two sides of the town, 
and then diverged to a considerable distance in a southerly direction, so as to 
intersect the British camp. The enemy's position on the right flank and centre 
was greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had skilfully availed himseli ol 
it by placing his guns immediately behind it, and Ins infantry in front, under 
the cover of its banks; bis left was in like manner covered by a deep though 
narrow stream, which running from the east of the town, turned south and fell 
into the Cbenab, in the direction of Wuzeerabad* The interval between the fc01 ^ f,f 
two watercourses was an open space of nearly three miles, which presented no 
natural obstacle to military manoeuvres, and was therefore selected by Lord 
Gough as the direction of his principal attack* His plan, and the mode iu 
which it was subsequently carried out, are thus detailed in his lordship’s 
despatch: “ On the extreme left I placed the Bombay column, commanded by 
the Honourable H. Dundas, supported by Brigadier White's brigade of cavalry, 
and the Seinde horse, under Sir Joseph Thaekwelb to protect the left, and 
prevent large bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from turning that flank ; with 
this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan's and Hush's troop of horse-artillery, 
whilst the infantry was covered by the Bombay troop of horse-artillery, under 
Major Blood* On the right of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
on the nullah, I placed Brigadier General Campbells division of infantry, 

covered by No. 5 and No* 10 light field batteries, under Major Ludlow and 

Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggans brigade of infantry in 
reserve* Upon the right of the nullah I placed the infantry division ot Major- 

general Sir W* Gilbert; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, under Majors 

Day and. Horsford, with Captain Shakespeare and Brevet-major Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed in two divisions on the 
flanks of his left brigade. This line was prolonged by Major-general W bisks 
division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, 
in support in a second line; and the whole covered by three troops of artillery 
—Major Fordyce s, Captains Mackenzie s and Anderson's, and No* 17 light field 
battery under Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-colonel Lanes and Captain 
Kinlesides troops of horse-artillery in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
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colonel Brind* My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Heargeys and 
Lockwoods brigades of cavalry, with Captain Warner's troop of horse-artillery. 
The 5th and Gth light cavalry, with the Bombay light field battery, and the 
45th and Gfith regiments, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
most effectually protected my rear and baggage. With my right wing I 
proposed penetrating the centre of the enemy's line, so as to turn the position 
of their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left wing to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right to double upon the centre the wing 
of the enemy's force opposed to them. At half-past seven the army advanced in 
the order described, with the precision of a parade movement* The enemy 
opened their fire at a very long distance, which exposed to my artillery both 
the position and range of their guns. I halted the infantry just out of fire, and 
advanced the whole of my artillery covered by skirmishers* The cannonade 
now opened upon the enemy was one.of the most magnificent I ever witnessed, 
and us terrible in its effects. The Sikh guns were served with their accustomed 
rapidity, and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position* but the 
terrific force of pur fire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall back* 
I then deployed the infantry, and directed a general advance, covering the 
movement with my artillery as be fore. The village of Bur ra Kali a, the left 
one of those of that*name in which the enemy bad concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of their position, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-general Sir Walter Gilberts advance, and was carried in 
the most brilliant style by a spirited attack of the 3d brigade under Brigadier 
Penny, consisting of the 2d Europeans, and the 31st and 70th regiments of 
native infantry, which drove the enemy from their cover with great slaughter 
A very spirited and successful movement was also made about the same time, 
against a heavy body of the enemy's troops, in and about the second or Chota 
Kalnt, by part of Brigadier Harveys brigade, most gallantly led by Lieutenant* 
colonel Franks, of her majesty's 10th foci The heavy artillery continued to 
advance with extraordinary celerity, taking up successive forward positions, 
driving the enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance and 
beautiful fire of the horse-artillery and light field batteries, which I strengthened 
by bringing to the front the two reserve troops of horse-artillery under 
Lieutenant-colonel Blind (Brigadier Brooke having the general superintendence 
of the whole horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points* The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy before it; the 
nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the guns that were m position 
carried, the camp captured, and the enemy routed in every direction, the right 
wing and Brigadier-general Campbell's division passing in pursuit to the east¬ 
ward, the Bombay column to the westward of the town* The retreat of the 
Sikh army thus hotly pressed, soon became a perfect flight, all arms dispersing 
over the country, rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance of twelve miles, 
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their track strewn with the wounded, their arms and military equipments, iixm 
which they threw away to conceal that they were soldiers” 

There was no room to doubt, as at Chillianwalla, whether a victory had important 
been gained* The enemy’s army had been annihilated, fifty-three of their guns, battle of 
being, except six, the whole they brought into action, had been captured, and 
the Sikh war was in fact ended. What made this signal success still more 
gratifying was the comparatively small cost at which it had been purchased, 
the total British loss being only ninety-two killed and G82 wounded. Well 
might the governor-general say in his letter to the secret committee, " Under 
Divine Providence the British arms have .signally triumphed. On the 21st of 
February an action was fought which must ever he regarded as one of the 
memorable in the annals of British warfare in India; memorable alike from the 
greatness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter For the first time Sikh and Afghan were banded together against 
the British power. It was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a manifestation of the 
superiority of our arms as should appal each enemy and dissolve at once their 
compact by fatal proof of its futility* The consequences of the victory which 
has been won equals the highest hopes entertained/ 3 

The day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the head of a force of p ^^ ur 
about 15,000 men, with forty guns, resumed the pursuit of the fugitives in the 
direction of the Jhelum, but on reaching NoGrungabad, on the left bank, found 
that Shore Sing had already crossed, and was encamped on the right bank with 
the relics of liis army, estimated at about 8000 men* The Sikh leader, how¬ 
ever, had no idea of continuing the contest, and employed the intervention of 
Major Lawrence, who had formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, 
to make his own submission together with that of the other rebel chiefs. Mean¬ 
time, General Gilbert having crossed the Jhehmi, directed his attention chiefly 
to the Afghans, who were now in full flight toward the Indus, Ho so nearly 
overtook them that he reached Attoek, which they had just evacuated, before 
they had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, with the view of preclud¬ 
ing further pursuit. He was therefore able to convey his troops across, and 
enter the territory of Afghanistan, but as there was now no hope of reaching 
the flying Afghans before they entered the fatal Khyber Pass, he prudently 
desisted from following them, and retraced his steps. 

With regard to the future government of the Punjab, the governor-general 
had already decided, and therefore no time was lost m acquainting the Lahore dominion, 
council of regency that the Sikh dominion was at an end. The members, aware 
that resistance would be unavailing, contented themselves with endeavouring 
to obtain favourable terms, and on being assured that those of them who had 
not taken part in the rebellion would be liberally dealt with, gave their consent 
to a treaty which, though made in the name of the maharajah, and signed by 
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him, could not be considered as his, since he was then a boy of only eleven 
years pi age. By this so-called treaty, consisting of five articles, the maharajah 
for ever renounced all right of sovereignty in the Punjab, gave tip all state 
property as confiscated to the British government; surrendered to the Queen of 
England “the gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from Shah Shujah-ul- 
Moolk by Maharajah Runjeet Sing;" and agreed to reside at such place as the 
governor-general should select, only stipulating in return that he should be 
treated with respect and honour, retain the title of £s Maharajah Dhuleep Sing 

Bah a door/ 7 and receive a pension of not Less 
than four, and not more than five lacs of 
rupees. It may here be mentioned as an 
interesting fact that this youthful prince 
has since embraced Christianity On the 
29th of March the governor-general issued 
a proclamation in which, after narrating the 
peace and friendship which prevailed in the 
time of Runjeet Sing, the subsequent gross 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, the cle¬ 
mency extended to them after their dis¬ 
comfiture, and the most ungrateful return 
which they bad recently made by waging 
“ a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed 
purpose of destroying the British and their 
[ >Q Mirer/’ proceeded as follows £< The government of India formerly declared 
that it desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity 
of itS professions. The government of India‘has no desire for conquest now; 
but it is bound in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to 
guard the interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as the 
only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual recurrence of unpro¬ 
voked and wasting wars, the governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the 
entire subjection of a people whom their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter 
from violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Governor-general of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that all the territories of Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing are now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in India/ 
The action of OhillianwaUa, when the news of it reached this country, was 
generally regarded by the British public as equivalent to defeat and prognostic 
of future disaster, and all eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best 
qualified to bring the war to a successful termination. The cry for his appoint¬ 
ment became in consequence so loud and determined that the directors, though 
he was almost at open war with them, were compelled to yield, and the 
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conqueror of Scinde, who thought lie had bidden a final farewell to India, sailed a.d is 
for it again as commander-in-chief, on the 24th of February, 1849, During the 
voyage, when off Ceylon, he received intelligence of the victory of Gujerat As Sir dunk* 

J . . iiii K»jpfer wo- 

the circumstances under which his appointment had been made were thus eeedsto 
entirely changed, and as lie was himself by no means of a tractable temper, it is 
easy to understand that it was not long;before be began to find himself in a false 
position. Others soon came to be of the same opinion, and not a few, who were 
smarting under his severe though probably not undeserved censures, began to 
wait for his halting. The governor-general was far above entertaining any such 
feeling himself, or of countenancing it in others, but he was jealous of his 
authority, and is said to have hinted to the new commander-in-chief at their 
very first interview, that he must beware of encroaching on it. There was thus 
from the outset no great prospect of harmonious co-operation, and before a year 
elapsed a collision took place. Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed among 
the sepoys serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause of it was a diminu¬ 
tion of pay, produced by a government regulation affecting their allowance for 
purchasing food, Sir Charles Napier suspended the regulation on his own 
responsibility, without waiting to obtain the sanction of the governor-general, 
who was then at sea, or even consulting the supreme council. Subsequently lie 
had not only disbanded the 6Gth native infantry, on the ground of mutiny, as 
lie was entitled to do, but also by another stretch of authority had given its 
colours to a Ghoorka battalion, which was henceforth to rank as the Gfitli instead 
of the regiment disbanded This latter proceeding the governor-general simply 
disapproved of by letter, but the former proceeding was deemed too serious an 
encroachment to be thus quietly disposed of, and the decision in regard to it 
was communicated in a formal letter addressed by the government secretary to 
the adjutant-general of the army. This letter was a reprimand of the harshest 
description, both in form and in substance Through it the commander-in-chief with the 

L • ■’i ■ i r i l * l i t gtrconinr- 

was told that the governor-general in council viewed the orders which lie has general, 
issued to the officers in the Punjab “with regret and dissatisfaction’ 1 —and given 
to understand for his future guidance “that the governor-general in council will 
not again permit the commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue 
orders which shall change the pay and allowances of the troops serving In India, 
and thus practically to exercise an authority which has been reserved, and most 
properly reserved, for the supreme government alone,” After such a reprimand 
nothing but resignation could have been anticipated, and accordingly on the 
22d May, it was transmitted through Lord Fitzroy Somerset to the Duke of 
Wellington, the commander-in-chief His grace, who had always been a 
stanch friend of Sir Charles Napier, and had exerted himself in procuring his 
appointment, was greatly displeased with the manner in which he had thrown 
it up, and moreover declared his conviction that his conduct had been justly 
censured. Sir Charles Napier arrived in England in March, 1S51, and it is 
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a,d. 1353 . pleasing to add, that by none was be welcomed more heartily than by the Puke 
of Wellington. The interview is thus graphically described by himself: ff I never 
Resignation was so kindly, so graciously received as just now by the duke; I thought be 
sir would have embraced me. Will your grace let me put your name on my card 
ropier £ or £] ie i evee on Wednesday? Oh yes! yes! and I will go there, and take care 
to tell the queen that j T ou are there; she will be glad to see you safe back, and 
so am I, so is everybody/ 1 As an appropriate supplement to this anecdote, it 
may be mentioned that Sir Charles was one of the pall-bearers at the dukes 
funeral, and caught a cold which accelerated his death. Disease had indeed 
long been preying npon him, but he was permitted to exceed the allotted span 
of life, and was In his seventy-second year when he expired on the morning of 
the 29th of August, 1853* 


CHAPTER IX. 
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[HE Sikh war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, than atten- 
[ tion was called to an opposite quarter. Under the treaty with 
I Burmah, British subjects trading to its ports were entitled to 
“the utmost protection and security.” The governor of Rangoon 
was charged with grossly violating this obligation, and in addi¬ 
tion to individual complaints, a formal* memorial was presented to the council 
at Calcutta, by several merchants and commanders oi trading vessels, in which 
they stated that they had “for a long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 
injustice of the Burmese authorities” at Rangoon, and that trade was “seriously 
obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence.” Commodore Lambert, oi 
her majesty’s ship Fox, was therefore ordered to proceed with bis ship and a 
small squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation. In doing so, he was directed 
to use the utmost caution. He was first to address a letter to the governor of 
Rangoon, briefly setting forth the facts of each case. If compensation was 
"ranted, the matter was not to be carried any further ; but as it seemed very 
probable that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, be was furnished 
with a letter to the King of Ava, which was to be forwarded only in the event 
of a refusal by the governor of Rangoon, and recommended the removal of this 
officer as essential to a continuance of good understanding between the two 
governments. 
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Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoon i n the end of November, 1851, and on a.d. 
the 28th of tins month addressed a letter to tlie council at Calcutta, explaining his 
reasons for“deviating” from part of their instructions as to the inode of demanding readings 

- L . , of Conmio- 

redress. The charges made against the governor, instead of being overcharged, doraumi- 
iell, he said, far short of the: truth, and therefore, since it must be as useless as it 
was unpleasant to attempt an arrangement with an official guilty of such gross 
misconduct, he had at once forwarded the letter to the King of Ava, and along 
with it a letter from himself to the prime-minister. In transmitting these letters 
through the governor of Rangoon, he addressed him in the following laconical 
terms “ I shall 
expect that every 
despatch will be 
used for forward¬ 
ing the same, and* 

I hold you respon- 
- sible for an answer 
being delivered in 
these waters with¬ 
in five weeks from 
this day/ 1 The 
governor - general 
was of opinion that 
Commodore Lam¬ 
bert had “exercised 

a sound discretion” in so far deviating from his instructions by “cutting ofi 
all discussion with the local governor,” but he at the same time cautioned 
him “not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war except in the last 
resort, and after every other method has been tried without success. ' On the 
supposition that the King of Ava might either decline to answer the letter, or 
refuse to comply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus: “The 
only course we can pursue which would not on the one hand involve a dan¬ 
gerous submission to injury, or on the other hand precipitate us prematurely 
into a war which moderate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to 
establish a blockade of the two rivers at Moulmein, by which the great mass of 
the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to pass/ 1 

On the 1st of January, 1852, the court of Ava returned an answer which Hope* gfan 
seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settlement, since it announced that the settlement, 
obnoxious governor had been recalled, and his successor instructed to make due 
compensation* The commodore* encouraged by this friendly proceeding, immedi¬ 
ately endeavoured to open a communication with the new governor, and with this 
view having addressed a letter to him,sent Commander Fishhourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Their reception was the very opposite of what had 
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been anticipated After being subjected to ignominious treatment they were 
obliged to return with the letter undelivered, and without seeing the governor, 
who, they were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked This treatment 
was at once resented, by establishing a blockade- It would have been well if 
the commodore had stopped here, instead of taking a step which made hostilities 
all but inevitable. His own explanation is as follows“Having tailed in 
carrying out the instructions of the government of India by the conduct of the 
governor of Rangoon, whom I considered as speaking the voice of the court of 
Ava, I could regard it as nothing but a national insult that had been offered to 
the British flag, and accordingly gave directions to Commander Fkkboume, of 
the Hermes to take possession of a ship belonging to the King of Ava by way 
of reprisal/' Shortly after this exploit he set sail for the mouth of the river. 
The Fox met with no obstruction, but when the Hermes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the port of Rangoon by the name of the 
Yellow Ship, and belonging to the king, the Burmese opened their fire upon 
her from a stockade. She of course returned it with shot and shell, and had * 
little difficulty in silencing her opponents, Actual hostilities being thus com¬ 
menced on the lOth of January, Commodore Lambert hastened off in the 
Hermes to Calcutta to report Still anxious, if possible, to avert “the terrible 
extremity of war/' the governor-general in council once more addressed a 
letter to the King of Ava, which, after a narrative of previous proceedings, made 
the following specific demands:-—- <4 1. Your majesty, disavowing the acts of the 
present governor of Rangoon, shall, by the hands of your ministers, express 
great regret that Captain Fishbourne and the British officers who accompanied 
him were exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on the 
6th of January last. 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, in compensation for the 
loss of property which British merchants may have suffered in the burning of 
that city by the acts of the present governor, and in consideration of the 
expenses of preparation for .war, your majesty will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India. 3. Your majesty will direct 
that an accredited agent, to be appointed in conformity with the 7th article of 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty's servants there, and shall at all times be treated with the respect due 
to the representative of the British government. 4, Your majesty will direct 
the removal of the present governor of Rangoon, whose conduct renders it 
impossible that the government of India should consent to any official inter¬ 
course with him/ 1 Immediate assent to these conditions, and their complete 
fulfilment on or before the 1st of April next, or immediate war, were the only 
alternatives that could now be offered. The Burmese by non-compliance with 
the former alternative virtually accepted the latter, and both governments 
prepared for war. 
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The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the one from Calcutta a.d. i m 
and the other from Madras. The former, under the command of General Godwin, 
who had served in the former Burmese war, and to whom the charge of the 
whole expedition was now intrusted, sailed from the Hooghly on the 28th of Burundi, 
March, and arrived on the 2d of April off the mouth of that Branch of the Irawadi 
on which Rangoon stands. Here he found Admiral Austen, the naval com¬ 
mander-in-chief, who had come from Penang iti H.M.S. Rattler. The Madras 
armament had not yet arrived, but delay being deemed inexpedient, it was 
resolved forthwith to attack Martaban, situated on the east coast near the mouth 
of the Salwein, op¬ 
posite toMouhneiir 
The attack was 
made at daybreak 
of the 5th of April 
The admiral, not¬ 
withstanding tiie 
numerous shoals 
and currents which 
obstructed Ids pro¬ 
gress, moved up 
with five steamers, 
and placed the 
Matt lev within 200 
yards of the city 
wall. Under cover 

of the tremendous fire which he then opened, the troops landed, and effected 
an easy capture. 


T(SMPf>RAhv Stockade, artaban —From a Bketdi by an Officer of tlio Indian Army* 


The Madras division having arrived, the admiral again moved up the river, options 

i iii T ° 1 at iiarrfjooi 

and anchored close off Rangoon. On the 11th of April the fire which the 
enemy had opened from both banks was silenced by the steam frigates, and on 
the 12th the troops, after landing, began to move forward* “They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “ when, on opening some 
rising ground to our right, guns opened on us, and shortly after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was a new mode of fighting with the 
Burmese, no instance having occurred last war of their attacking our flanks, or 
leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken place. I make 
this remark, as they are now not only good shots, but hold in their operations, 
and clever in selecting their ground and covering themselves/' Their new 
tactics, however, though they increased the number of casualties, proved 
unavailing, and they were driven back to the shelter of a strong stockade, 
from which they kept up a fire of musketry, so steady and effective, that it was 
not carried without “a very severe loss,” and such a fC complete exhaustion of 
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a i ). lass- the storming party,” that though it was only eleven o’clock A.M., the general 
resolved to halt where he was, after concentrating the force “in as strong a 
position as the country admitted of” This halt on the 12th was followed by 
another on the 13th, because the heavy guns could not he forwarded “before 
the middle of that day,” and the troops therefore did not move again till the 
morning ot the 14th. Before proceeding to detail the subsequent operations, it 
will he proper to mention that in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, and that in consecjuenee, instead of the old town 
which stood on the river hank, a new town had been formed about a mile and 
a ( l liarter from W *says General Godwin, “nearly a square, with a buud 

jfimn. oi mud wall about sixteen feet high and eight broad; a ditch runs along each 
side of the square, and on the north side, where the pagoda stands, it has been 
very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel, 
lhe distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of the town is about three- 
quarters of a mile, and it (the town) is something more than that breadth from 
east to west. The old road lrom the river to the pagoda comes up to the south 
gate, running through the new town, and it was by this road the Burmese had 
settled that we should attack it, and where they had made every preparation 
to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of camion and 
other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men.” 

assault made in the direction where the enemy expected would, in 
General Godwin’s opinion, have cost him half his force, and his plan therefore 
was to force his way into the pagoda, by moving on a road which “entirely 
turned all the defences of this real stronghold. He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, passed the stockaded town, and got to 
the east side ol the pagoda, the capture of which, ns the key of the place, was 
his main object, A battery of heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened 
with so much eifect that the assault, which had been fixed for noon, took place 
an hour sooner, and was completely successful The city and all the country 
around fell with the pagoda The next capture was Bassein, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the river of same name, forming the most 
westerly branch of the Irawadi. This place, standing in a deep re-entering 
angle of the river, was surrounded by an irregular fortification. It was 
captured on the 1 1 th of - May after a sharp contest, and the general, contenting 
himself with leaving a small garrison in it, returned with the remainder of his 
force to Rangoon. 

Though the Burmese had already lost three of their most important towns, 
and sustained defeat in every encounter, they were so far from showing signs 
til submission, that on the 2fith ot May they made a hold attempt to recover 
Martaban, by suddenly attacking it witli a force of about 1000 men. The 
small garrison, by signal gallantry, were able to maintain their ground, hut so 
much confidence and daring were displayed by the enemy, as to show that 
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still more decisive measures Would be necessary in order to humble them. It a i> me. 
was therefore resolved to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or Umerapoora, 
by moving up the main branch of the IraWadi, and making an attempt upon c«i,t.,w of 
Prortie. With this view Captain Tarleton was despatched with five steamers r, ' Jmr 
early in July, to examine its position and defences. On this occasion he did 
much more than was expected, for he not only forced his way up the river in 
the face cf all the obstructions thrown in his way, but by choosing a navigable 
channel, different .from that by which the Burmese, to the number of about 
10,000, were waiting liis approach, lie reached Prome on the 9th of July, and 
found it without a garrison. This was indeed a prize liad he been able to take 
ad\ antage of it, but as he had not been furnished with the means, he could 
only carry off a few guns, spike others, destroy the stores, and return. 

I he apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, having shown the 
necessity of carrying on operations on a more extensive scale than had been 
originally contemplated, the governor-general repaired in person to Bangoon, 
where he arrived on the 27th of July. During his stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements should be 
forwarded, so as to raise the whole force, henceforth dignified with the title of 
the army of Ava, to the number of nearly 20,000 men. Much time was spent 
in preparing reinforcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in sight of Prome. 

the Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. “Upon our advanced ctn«»i 
guard reaching the pagoda," says General Godwin in his despatch, “it found ££££ 
that the enemy had abandoned that position, as well as the heights beyond it., 1>roc ® 0dinse 
leaving in our possession an entirely evacuated town, overgrown with thick 
and rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps.” The general 
appears to have been somewhat puzzled at the facility with which a [dace, on 
which he had so long hesitated to advance, bad been yielded, but adds, as if in 
justification of his own dilatoriness, that he had heen “for a long time aware 
of the assemblage of a large force about ten miles east of Prome,” and that be 
had ascertained, from very good authority, that they have now about 18,000 
men well posted in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturally 
expects him to add that he was just preparing to encounter this host, and thus 
crow'n his hitherto comparatively tame campaign with % signal victory. 
Nothing, however, was further from his intention; and it is therefore with a 
feeling somewhat stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very 
next sentence of his despatch writing as follows:—“It is not my intention to 
disturb them at present in any way, as by tlieir concentration at that place, 
the fine force now assembling here will have an opportunity of striking a blow 
which may put an end to much future opposition.” From such tactics nothing 
was to be expected. 

kaily in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, situated on the 
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river of that name, about fifty miles above the junction of the Rangoon, and 
effected its capture. Unfortunately, however, in accordance with the desultory 
mode of warfare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to pursue, 
the detachment was too small to leave a garrison in it, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence, as soon as it departed the Burmese returned and resumed possession as 
before. It thus became necessary to repeat the capture. For this purpose 
four river steamers, having on board 300 of the Bengal fusiliers, 300 of the 
Madras fusiliers, and 400 of the 5th Madras native infantry, with details of 
artillery and sappers, and two guns, sailed from Rangoon on the 19th of 
November, and having anchored on the evening of the 20th a little below 
Pegu, disembarked the troops on the following morning. General Godwin's 
despatch contains the following description of the locality: “The site of the 
old city, wherein the enemy was posted, is formed by a square surrounded by a 
high hand, each side of which is presumed to be about two miles in length. 
The west side faces the river, and the square is surrounded by a wet moat, 
between seventy and eighty paces wide. From the south-west angle there is 
a causeway over the moat, close to and parallel with the river. This cause¬ 
way the enemy had made exceedingly strong by traverses, and breaking it 
down at various intervals to prevent our advance. On the whole of the south 
face of the bund, fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile and a quarter As the causeway on the right of 
their position was so narrow that only a file of men could advance along it 
against their numerous musketry and local impediments, 1 abandoned all idea 
of attacking them there. It was therefore determined to force our way along 
the moat, and to turn the left of their position on the south face of the square.” 
In carrying out this plan the troops had to struggle “ through the almost 
impenetrable grass and jungle along the outer moat" exposed to a warm fire. 
At last, however, they reached a part of the moat which admitted a passage 
beyond the enemy's left, and turned their position. Here, having gallantly 
stormed a post which was defended by two guns, they halted for some time to 
refresh themselves and collect the wounded, and then again advanced by an 
excellent path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied without 
difficulty, and completed the capture of the place. After garrisoning it with 
400 men under Major Hill, General Godwin, who had personally superintended 
the capture, returned with the remainder of the force to Rangoon. In leaving 
Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance of that desultory and 
inefficient mode of warfare on which we have already animadverted The 
consequence was that the Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without 
opposition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack on the pagoda, 
which they completely invested so as to shut up the garrison within its 
precincts. The first attack was vigorously repulsed, but in a few days after a 
second attack of a still more formidable character was made, and Major Hill, 
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scarcely able to maintain his position, was obliged to make an urgent ap plica- a n. i&si 
tion for speedy reinforcements* The general now did what he ought to have 
done at first, and set out for Pegu with a force of about 1350 men. During his Successful 
passage up the river be paid the penalty of his former negligence, by the state 
of fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely venturing to hope that J ^ r ™' n 
his small garrison had been able to hold out against their numerous and perse¬ 
vering foes. His intense anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant 
view of the pagoda, and ascertained by bis telescope that a single individual 
observed upon it was a Madras lascar. The garrison had indeed made a most 
gallant defence, and were justly complimented in a general order expressing 
“admiration of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) 
rndde by Major Hill and the brave handful of officers and soldiers under his 
command, for so many days and anxious nights, cut off as they were from the 
succour of their comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, as well as 
by the distant communication with the head-quarters of the army,” It seems 
not to have occurred to the general when penning this order, that he would be 
expected to explain why, when he had it in his power to provide an adequate 
garrison, he left only what lie himself calls a “brave handfuL” 

On the 20th of December, after receiving intelligence of the capture of 
Pegu, the governor-general issued the following proclamation: —“The court 
of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and insults Which 
British subjects bad suffered at the bands of its servants, the Governor-general 
of India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. The forts 
and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked and captured; the Burmese 
forces have been dispersed wherever they have been met; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. The just and moderate 
demands of the government of India have been rejected by the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been aflorded him for repairing the injury that was 
done lias been disregarded; and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his kingdom has been with¬ 
held* Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the governor-general in council lias resolved, and hereby proclaims, that 
the province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of the British 
territories in the East Such Barman troops as may yet remain within the 
province shall be driven out; civil government shall immediately be established; 
and officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of the several districts. 

The governor-general in council hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
commit themselves to the authority and to confide securely in the protection 
of the British government, whose power they have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence* The governor-general in 
council having exacted the reparation he deems sufficient, desires no further 
conquest in Burmah, and is willing to consent that hostilities should cease 
Vol* TIL 
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x d. im> But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew liis former relations of friendship 
with the British government, and if lie shall recklessly seek to dispute its quiet 
possession of the province it lias now declared to he its own, the governor- 
general in council will again put forth the power he holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they he persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of the Burmau state, and to the ruin and exile of 
the king and las race/' 

Owing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Irawadi, trade with 
the interior was entirely stopped, and provisions rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. The old king, to whose obstinacy the continuance of the war 
was attributable, became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother. Shortly afterwards overtures 
for peace were made, and on the 4th of April, 1853, British and Burmese com¬ 
missioners met at Prome to arrange the terms. During the conference, which 
lasted nearly two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxious for peace, 
and offered to sign a treaty in accordance with the proclamation annexing 
Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed not at Meeaday, as the British, who had 
taken possession of that place, proposed, but lower down in the vicinity of 
Prome, On application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, but so far from having the desired effect, they receded from their previ¬ 
ous declarationand on the 9th of May returned with an answer, to the effect 
that the king could not "assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory 
should be made/* They were of course immediately dismissed, and it seemed 
Pence with as if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever. It happily proved 
otherwise. The objection, it afterwards appeared, was not so much to the 
cession of territory, as to the humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the 
king, who was aware of the ruin which awaited him should hostilities bo 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter to the governor- 
general, in which he virtually grouted all that had been asked of him. The 
governor-general accepted this equivalent, and on the 30th of June, 1853, issued 
a notification, proclaiming the restoration of peace. Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively barren of brilliant events, added to our 
empire in the East a province containing 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, which had long been, discountenanced by the 
home authorities, on the ground that our Indian empire was already of unwieldy 
magnitude, was once more in the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, that in 
the cases, of the Punjab and Pegu, necessity overruled,all questions of policy, 
and no alternative remained but to incorporate them with the British territories, 
since in no other way was it possible to obtain at once compensation for the 
past and security for the future. In both warn the British government, while 
anxiously desiring peace, had been forced to take up arms in order to repel 
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unprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment had not exceeded the due a d. 1 & 52 . 
measure of retribution, by the extinction of the one kingdom and the dismem¬ 
berment of the other. But there were annexations of a different kind, in a miction 
regard to which the above pleas of necessity and just retribution could not he 
urged-—annexations made in time of peace, without provocation, and on the 
simple ground that the territories annexed had lapsed to the British govern¬ 
ment, as the paramount power, by the failure of other heirs. The first case of 
importance in which this principle of annexation was fully avowed and acted 
upon was that of Sattara. In a previous part of this work it lias been told how 
the Rajahs of Sattara, who were the original, and continued to he recognized 
as the nominal heads of the Maliratta confederacy, had been gradually deprived 
of all real power by their peishwas or prime-ministers, and at last reduced to 
the condition of state prisoners. When the rule of the peishwa was extin¬ 
guished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it expedient to reinvest the 
titular rajah Pertaub Sing with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose 
entered into a treaty with him, by which he himself, Ins heirs and successors, 
were guaranteed in possession of a territory yielding about £200,000 of revenue. 

Pertaub Sing, for alleged violations of the treaty, was deposed by the British Circnm- 
government in 1830, and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848. He left leading tau. 
no issue, hut a few hours before his death adopted a boy distantly related to 
him. This adoption having been made in regular form was recognized as 
binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the rights which his adoptive 
father could convey to him, but it was denied that the succession to the raj 
was one of those rights. Sattara, it was said, was a British dependency, and 
adoption could have no validity to carry the succession, until it was sanctioned 
by the paramount power. On this ground the adoption was so far set aside, 
and Sattara was incorporated with the British territories* The principle, to 
which effect was thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 24th January, 1849; — “That by the general law 
and custom of India, a dependent principality like that of Sattara cannot 
pass to an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; that we 
arc under no pledge direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it,” 

In the above case of Sattara two questions were considered. Had the British 
government a legal right to seize and appropriate Sattara as a lapsed princi¬ 
pality? Was it expedient, all circumstances considered, to enforce this right? 

Both these questions were answered in the affirmative, and Sattara ceased to 
exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the questions of right and expediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases 
might occur when the one was answered in the affirmative, and the other 
without any inconsistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which 
occurred was of this description. On the 10 th of July, 1852, the Rajah of 
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a.jx is53 Kerowly, a minor Rajpoot state, whose capital is situated about eighty miles 
south-west of Agra, died without issue, but though he was a mere youth he 
The go™ had adopted a son, without applying for the sanction of the British govern’ 
thwwtodili rnent The governor-general, who appears to have adopted annexation as the 
aMWflSo« d keystone of his policy, was bent on carrying out the precedent established in the 
of Kexowjy. ease 0 f Sattara, and would have at once proceeded to extinguish the raj, as a 
dependency which had lapsed to the paramount power by the failure of heirs, 
though he at the same time freely admitted “that the continuance of the raj 
would be a measure calculated to reassure and conciliate the good*will of the 
states of Rajpootana/ Fortunately, in this instance the directors took a safer 
and we think a far more equitable course, and on the 26th of January, 1853, 
announced their decision that the succession of the adopted son should be 
sustained. They had not, they said, abandoned the principle established in the 
case of Sattara, but they saw “a marked distinction between the cases/' Sattara 
being “a creation and gift of the British government, whilst Kerowly is one of 
tlie oldest of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the rule of its native 
princes from a period long anterior to the British power in India It stands 
to us only in the relation of a protected ally, and perhaps there is no part of 
India where it is less desirable, except on the strongest grounds, to substitute 
our government for that of the native rulers/ 
tmiTf The next case in which the question was raised was that of Jhansi, a 

territory in the north-west of Bundelcund, with an area of about 2G00 square 
miles, and a population exceeding 250,000. This small Bundela state was 
tributary to the peishwa, and of course, when all his rights were forfeited, 
became tributary to the British government. At this time it was held by 
Sheo Row Bhao, with the title of soubahdar, but as he had claims to favour 
in return for important services which lie had rendered during the Mahratta 
war, the inferior right implied by bis title was overlooked, and a treaty was 
entered into, by which at his special request the right of succession was u con¬ 
firmed in perpetuity ' to Row Ram Chund his grandson. Accordingly, by the 
second article, the British government, with a view to confirm the fidelity and 
attachment of the government of Jliausi, “consents to acknowledge, and hereby 
constitutes Row Ram Chund, his hell's and successors, hereditary rulers of 
the territory ” &c. Row Ram Chund, who succeeded under this treaty, was 
permitted in 1832 to exchange the title of soubahdar for that of rajah, and 
held the government till ] 835, when he died without issue. A competition for 
the succession then arose, and was decided by the British government in favour 
of Row Rugonath, a son of Sheo Row Bhao, and consequently uncle of the late 
rajah. Row Rugonath, who was a leper, and so incompetent to rule that the 
British agent in Bundelcund was obliged to assume the administration, died in 
1838. Like his predecessor lie left no issue, and after another competition his 
brother, Baba Gimghadar Row, now the only remaining male descendant of 
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Sbeo Kow Bhao, was preferred. For a time after liis succession the British a.imsm 
agent continued to administer the government, and the revenue, which previous 
misrule had m-eatlv diminished, began to flourish'. At last, in 1843, an arrange- *»««■** 
mefit was made which restored the native administration, and Baba Lxunghaaar 
Row continued to rule till his death, on the 21st of November, 1S53- As he 
too left no issue, the question of succession was once more raised, though under 
a new form. The whole male line of feheo Row Bhao was extinct, hut 
Gimghadar Row had endeavoured to secure a nominal succession to Ins family, 
by adopting a distant relation the very day before he died. I he principle 
adopted in the Sattara case was obviously applicable here, and the governor- 
general lodged a minute, in which he declared his opinion that the territory ot 
Jhansi had lapsed to the British government, and “should he retained by it 
equally in accordance with right and with sound policy. His council having 
concurred in this opinion, lie proceeded to act upon it, and on the 4th of March, 

1854, announced the decision to the home authorities in the following terms:— 

“ The chief of the state of Jhansi, which was created by the British govern¬ 
ment a tributary and dependent principality, adopted a son the day before bis 
death. We have decided in accordance with a precedent in the ease of this 
same state, that this adoption should not be recognized as conferring any right 
to succeed to the rule of the principality, and that as the chief has left no 
descendants, and no descendants of any preceding chief of this state are in 
existence, the state has lapsed to the British government” These views were 
not allowed to pass without contradiction, for the widow of the late chief, who 
would have been entitled to the regency during the adopted sons minority, 
presented a fchureeta or petition, in which she argued with some plausibility 
that the original Persian terms interpreted “hell's and successors, 5 meant not 
merely “heirs of the body or collateral heirs, IJ but “successors in general/ 5 and 
properly implied that “any party whom he (the chief) adopted as bis son, to 
perform the funeral rites over his body, necessary to insure beatitude in a future 
world, would he acknowledged by the British government as his successor, 
and one through whom the name and interests of the family might be 
preserved.” This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the sanction of 
the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared the fate of Sattara, and was 
erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, thus sanctioned and sagpow, 
practically acted upon for the second time, was now destined to be exemplified 
on a much more extensive scale, and to extinguish the largest of the then 
existing Maliratta states. Ragojee Bhonsla, the Rajah of Berar, or as he was 
frequently designated from his capital, Rajah of N&gpoor, died on the 11th of 
December, 1S53. He left neither issue nor collateral heirs, find had not even 
attempted to supply their place by adoption, so that the question of lapsing 
was for the first time raised in its simplest and purest form* The succession 
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a.d, ism. was regulated by a “treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance/ 1 entered into in 
1826, by which the British government, after stipulating for various advan* 
Anuoiatfon teges, including a large tract of territory, guaranteed “the rest of the dominions 
of the Nagpoor state to Ragojee Bhonsla, his hell's and successors/ 1 At the 
date of this treaty Ragojee Bhonsla, who had just attained majority, assumed 
the actual administration, hut he had been the recognized ruler since 1817, 
when, though only maternally descended from the Ragojee who originally 
founded the state, the British government conferred the sovereignty upon him 
instead of Appa Sahib, who had forfeited it by treachery and rebellion. In 
this case, therefore, the claim of the British government to the “paramount 
power*' could not be questioned, and accordingly the governor-general, true to 
Ins annexation policy, recorded his opinion “that by the death of the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, without any heir whatever, the possession of his territories has reverted 
to the British government which gave them; and farther, that the possessions 
thus regained should not again be given away, since their alienation a second 
time is called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and is forbidden by 
every consideration of sound policy/' His lordships language, though open to 
criticism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, who, in bis 
minute on the subject, is extravagant enough to defend the annexation policy, 
on the ground of its being divinely decreed* 41 So far as we can foresee the 
ultimate destiny of this great empire/ 7 says Mr* Bonin, “its entire possession 
must infallibly be consolidated in the hands of Great Britain* Thoroughly 
believing in this dispensation of Providence, I cannot coincide in any view 
which shall have for its object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progress of events which throws undisputed power into our possession/' 
oiiUfc * The hist and crowning act of annexation was that of the kingdom of Oude. 

As it proceeded on grounds entirely different from those which have been 
already mentioned, and divided the opinions of the highest authorities, some 
applauding it as a master-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gross 
breach of public faith, it will be proper to consider it with some care. About 1760, 
when the Mogul empire was falling to ruins, Shujah-u-Dowlah, who was its heredi¬ 
tary vizier, and also held the soubah of Oude, seized upon the latter, and became, 
though still professing a nominal allegiance to the emperor, anrindependent sove¬ 
reign, He shortly afterwards made common cause with Meer Cossim, the 
deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being signally defeated by the forces of the Com¬ 
pany, was glad to submit to a treaty which only deprived him of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah, and left him undisputed master of all his other territories. 
In 1768, the Company having reason to believe that he was meditating the 
recovery of what he had lost, bound him by another treaty not to maintain a 
larger number of troops than 35,000. In 1773 he entered into the arrange¬ 
ments which have left a stein on the memory of Warren Hastings, and succeeded 
by means of British troops, shamefully hired for the iniquitous purpose, in crush- 
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lug the Rohillas, On his death in 1775, Shujab-u-Bowlah was succeeded by a.d. ism 
Asoff u-Dowlah, and the Company, taking advantage of his position, obtained 
the cession of several districts, and in return for these and the payment of a Early 
subsidiary force engaged “to defend the soubah of Chide at all times/’ By q^. 
subsequent arrangements the sum payable as subsidy was fixed successively at 
£500,000, £553,000, and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat Ali, then nabob, 
was induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which he ceded one 
half of his whole territory in perpetuity as h substitute for the pecuniary 
subsidy, and the Company, in return for the territories thus ceded, yielding a 
revenue of more than £1,500,000, became bound to defend him from all foreign 
and domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be in lieu of all 
former subsidies, and demands of every kind for the maintenance of troops in 
Oude, whether to repel foreign foes or to suppress occasional internal disturb¬ 
ances or rebellious; but in order somewhat to modify the extent of this obliga¬ 
tion, the nabob, while guaranteed in the possession and sole administration of 
his dominions, engaged to li mi t his own troops to a fixed number, to administer 
the government in such a manner as would be conducive to the prosperity and 
calculated to secure the lives and property of his subjects, and moreover to 
consult and act in conformity with the advice of the British government 
Sadat Ali availed himself to the full extent of the obligations undertaken by 
the Company, and 'so carefully husbanded his revenue, though now reduced to 
one half of its former amount, that at bis death in 1814 the treasury, which was 
empty on Ms accession, contained the large sum of £14,000,000. 

Though the government of Oude under Sadat Ali was ably administered, tfaiwboh 

„ 1*1111-' i n ■ - i lUKurow tin- 

repeated mst&nces occurred m which the obligation to employ British troops title ofkiug. 
in the suppression of rebellion and disorder could not be performed without 
countenancing oppression and injustice, and the resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford military aid until lie was satisfied that the occasion 
justified i i The task thus thrown upon him was, however, of too vague ami 

extensive a nature to be adequately performed, and mutual complaints disturbing 
the harmonious co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily 
increased under Sadat All's son and successor, Ghazee-u-din, a mere imbecile 
and debauchee, who left the government to an unscrupulous minister, and 
squandered its revenues among worthless favourites. For a time indeed the 
British government was scarcely in a position to remonstrate with much effect. 

Its financial difficulties had made it draw largely on the accumulations of the 
late nabob, and becoming debtor to Ghazee-u-din by three successive loans of 
£1,000,000 each, of which only one had been repaid, not in money, but 
by the cession of a tract of country conquered from Nepaul, it could not well 
take high ground with its creditor* On the contrary, a new honour was con¬ 
ferred upon him in 1810, when at the suggestion of the governor-general, and 
with the sanction of the Company, lie threw aside his nominal allegiance to ♦ 
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A.D 1S37 . Bellii, and placed himself on a footing of equality with the Mogul, by assuming 
the title of king. But while instructing the resident that the British troops 

iteiaikui) were to be actively and energetically employed in the Oude territory in cases 

unde ami of real internal commotion and disorder, the governor-general in council did 

guvnrnnwut.not lose sight of tlie reciprocal obligation on the part of the king not to 
require their interference without a just cause, and therefore, on the 2-d of 
July, 1825, wrote as follows:—“This principle which has often been declared 
and acted upon during successive governments, must still be firmly asserted, and 
resolutely adhered to; and the resident must consider it to be a positive and 
indispensable obligation of his public duty to refuse the aid of British troops until 
he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient grounds (to he reported hi 
each case as soon as practicable, and when the exigency of the case may admit 
of it, before the troops are actually employed), that they are not to be employed 
but in support of just and legitimate demands/’ Ghazee-u-din and liis minister, 
when thus precluded from employing British troops in the perpetration of 
injustice, took the matter info their own hands, and disregarding the obligations 
of the treaty added so largely to the native army that it amounted to 60,000 
men of all arms. 

^Tiooeawoij of Oliaxfie'U-diii was succeeded in 1827 1)y liis son Nuseer-u-din, who imitated 

his reckless course, and kept up his large army, of which nearly two-thirds 
were entirely without discipline, and the remaining third, though accounted 
regulars, were so only in name, being Badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and placed tor the most part under idle, incompetent, and corrupt 
commanders. Abuses thus rose to such a height that in January, 1831, Lord 
William Bentinck, in a conference with the king, distinctly warned him of his 
determination to make a strong representation to the authorities in England, 
on the subject of the misrule prevailing in Oude, and solicit their sanction to 
the adoption of specific measures, even to the length of assuming the direct 
administration of the country, if the evils were not corrected in the interim. 
The personal warning having passed unheeded, the governor-general renewed 
it in the following year by a letter, in which he says:—“I do not use this 
language of strong remonstrance without manifest necessity. On former occa¬ 
sions the language of expostulation has been frequently used towards you with 
reference to the abuses of your government, and as yet nothing serious has 
befallen you. I beseech you however not to suffer yourself to be. deceived into 
a fake security. I might adduce sufficient proof that such security would be 
fallacious, but I am unwilling to wound your majesty’s feelings.” These warn¬ 
ings passed unheeded, but in 1837, when Nuseer-u-din died without issue, and 
was succeeded by liis uncle Mahomed All, advantage was taken of a new reign 
to place the relations between the two governments on a more definite looting. 
With this view, a treaty was concluded, by which provision was made lor an 
increased force to be placed more immediately under British control, and It was 
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expressly stipulated, not only that the king should exert- himself in concert ad. ism, 
with the resident to remedy the existing defects of his government, hut that in 
the event of his neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the condition 
British government would have right to appoint its own officers to the manage¬ 
ment of all portions of the Oude territory in which such misrule might have 
occurred, and to continue such management for so long a period as it might 
deem necessary. In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the assumed territories was to be rendered to liis majesty, any 
surplus remaining after defraying all charges was to be paid into his treasury, 

-and native institutions and forms of administration were to be maintained so 
far as possible, so as to facilitate the restoration of the assumed territories to 
his majesty when the proper period for such restoration should arrive. 

Owing to the Afghan war and the military operations subsequently under¬ 
taken or contemplated by Lord Ellen borough, the increase of troops, which the 
British government had undertaken by the above treaty to maintain in Oude 
at its own expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did not take 
place. To this failure on our part, the misrule which continued to prevail ^rearing 
in Oude was probably in some degree attributable; but the whole blame was Jnutoad- 
thrown on the profligate court and equally profligate ministers, who certainly t i on . 
seemed determined by their gross misconduct to justify the harshest measures - 
that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive steps were taken, and 
though the abuses became every day more clamant, the British government 
was so much occupied otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the throne of Oude 
was twice vacated by death and reoccupied before the final crisis came. In 
1 S42 Mahomed Ali was succeeded by his son Soorya Jah, and he again, in 
February, 1847, by his son Wajid Ah Shah. The latter was by no means 
deficient in natural talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of 
no avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worthless favourites. 

In the very first year of his reign, before its iniquities were fully developed, the 
governor-general, Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, and in a conference with the 
king caused a memorandum, prepared for the occasion, to be read and carefully 
explained to him. This document, after recapitulating the treaties which had 
been made with his predecessors, and showing how the British government, 
being both entitled and hound by them “to interfere if necessaiy for the purpose 
of securing good government in Oude,” could not permit “the continuation of 
any flagrant system of mismanagement” without becoming a participator in it, 
concluded as follows :— u If his majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested 
by the governor-general for the improvement of his administration, he may have 
the satisfaction within the period specified of two years of cheeking and eradi¬ 
cating the worst abuses, and at the same time of maintaining his own 
sovereignty and the native institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he 
does not, if lie takes a vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act on the 
VOL. III. 265 
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governor-genends advice, lie is aware of tlie oilier alternative and the conse¬ 
quences. It must then he manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 
happen, the king has received a friendly and timely warning/’ 

In the above memorandum a respite of two years was allowed, and when 
these elapsed, though no symptom of improvement appeared, the governor- 
general (Lord Dalhousie) deemed it necessary, before taking the final and 
irrevocable step, that General Sir W. H. Sleeman, the resident, should make 
a tour throughout the country and ascertain its actual state by personal in spec- 
tion. This tour, made in IS 19 50, and since published, completely established 
the worst that had been alleged against the King of Oude and his creatures^ 
and made it clear that the British government could not, without loss of character, 
refrain from interference. The substance of the resident s report is thus given 
in a letter which he addressed to the governor-general in 1852;— a No part of 
the people of Oude are more anxious for the interposition of our government 
than the members of the royal family; for there is really no portion more 
helpless and oppressed; none of them can ever approach the king, who is 
surrounded exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than, either, 
and the minister and his creatures, who are worse than all. They appropriate 
at least one half of the revenues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing but knaves of the very worst kind in the administration. The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and made to do 
whatever they wish him to do, and to give whatever orders may best suit their 
private interests. At present the most powerful of the favourites are Decamit- 
od-DouIa and Hussem-od-Doula, two eunuchs; Anees-od-Doula, and Mosahib- 
od-Doula, two fiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and his creaturea The 
minister could not stand a moment without the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, 
and he is obliged to acquiesce in all the orders given by the king for their 
benefit* The fiddlers have control over the administration of civil justice; the 
eunuchs over that of criminal justice, public buildings, &c* The! minister has 
the land revenue; and all are making enormous fortunes*” After adverting to 
what he conceived to be the proper remedy, Sir W. Sleeman continued thus:— 
f ■ What tlie people want, and most earnestly pray for, is that our government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of governing them well and perman¬ 
ently* All classes, save the knaves who now surround and govern the king, 
earnestly pray for this—the educated classes, because they .would then have a 
chance of respectable employment, which none of them now have; the middle 
classes, because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope that 
their children will be permitted to inherit the property they may leave, not 
invested in our government securities; and the humbler classes, because they 
are now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of the starving troops and other 
public establishments, and of the landholders driven or invited into rebellion 
by the present state of misrule. There is not, I believe, another government 
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iti India so entirely opposed to the best interests and most earnest wishes of 
the people as that of Oude now is; at least 1 have never seen or read of one 
People of all classes have become utterly weary of it/' 

Though the necessity of interference was allowed on all hands to be urgent, 
the attention of the government was so much engrossed by the protracted 
hostilities in Bnrmah, and preparations for a new war, in which an open 
rupture with Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved ns, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final step was 
taken. The governor-general* whose term of office was about to expire, was 
well aware of the difficulties with which the question was beset, and might 
have evaded responsibility by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was 
far too manly to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure from India 
absolutely necessary, he would remain if they desired it, and give practical 
effect to their decision in regard to Oude. This offer was gladly accepted by 
the home authorities, who having decided on assuming the government of the 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode of procedure. In 
this, we cannot help thinking, he was more than unfortunate. Annexation 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude as a native government and the 
nullification of all subsisting treaties with it, was decreed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. Neither in this docu¬ 
ment nor in the instructions given to Colonel Outram, the resident, can we 
discover anything but a series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach 
of national faith. According to the account given, all the relations and mutual 
obligations of the two governments were regulated by the treaties of ISO! and 
1837. By the former treaty the British government obtained the perpetual 
cession of one half of the Oude territory, for undertaking to' defend the other 
half from all foreign and domestic enemies, and the Oude government was 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, and act in con¬ 
formity to the counsel of the Company's officers; by the latter treaty it was 
stipulated that in the event of a reformed administration not being established, 
the British government might enter into possession of disturbed districts, and 
continue to administer them till they could be satisfactorily restored, an} T 
surplus revenue arising being, in the meantime, paid into the Oude treasury. 
It is impossible to see how anything contained in either of these treaties could 
countenance annexation. The one bound the government of Oude to reform its 
administration, and the other defined and fixed the penalty to be inflicted in 
the event of its failing to do so. When the treaty of 1837 was framed, there 
was no idea of annexation, and an important point was understood to be gained 
when, by the Insertion of a penalty, means were -provided for giving gradual 
effect to the vague promise of the treaty of 1801. Now, however, when 
annexation was to be resorted to, the treaty of 1837 was found to present a 
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serious obstacle. Its very definiteness would not allow any other penalty than 
that which it prescribed to be exacted, and therefore if annexation was to he 
persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the treaty ot 1837 was 
not binding. The means employed for this purpose were certainly very Jesuitical. 
The Xing of Oude, on whom the treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed 
it with great reluctance, the governor-general had ratified it, and nothing 
occurred to throw the least suspicion on its validity. On the contrary, Lord 
Auckland, under whose government it was concluded, referred to it in 1839, in 
a friendly letter addressed to the King of Oude, as “the recent treaty of 11th 
September, 1837," and after complimenting him on having, “in comparison with 
times past, greatly improved the kingdom,” conveyed to him the gratifying 
intelligence that he had in consequence been authorized by the court of 
directors, if he thought it "advisable for the present,” to relieve his majesty 
“from part of the clause of the treaty alluded to, by which clause expense is 
laid upon* your majesty.” This clause exacted from the Ling an annual 
payment of XI 00,000 for an additional subsidiary force, but the directors consi¬ 
dering that one half of the territory of Oude had been ceded to them under 
the express condition that such force was to he maintained at their own sole 
expense, were ashamed to enforce the payment, and therefore remitted it. In 
all other respects, however, the treaty remained in lull force, and even the 
extortionate clause demanding double payment having been remitted only 
“for the present,” might at any future period he revived. Such was evidently 
the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also that of liis two immediate 
successors. Lord Ellenborough, when the question was put to him, declared 
that the home authorities did “not disallow the whole of the treaty* of 183/, 
but only that portion of it which related to the payment, by the King of Oude 
of XIGO,000 for a military establishment of British officers." Lord Hardinge, 
when in 1847 he threatened the King of Oude with the penalty to which lie 
should subject himself by r failing to reform his administration, at once referred 
to and recognized the validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other treaty is 
there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously intended. The thing is so 
clear that it is scarcely necessary to add the testimony of Lord Broughton, who 
as president of the Board of Control at the time must have known the fact 
“ M v impression," he says, “certainly is that the treaty* of 1S37 was ratified by 
government at home, after the disallowance referred to; the whole treaty was 
not disallowed, but only one portion of it. 1 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to the validity of the treaty 
of 1837, one is startled on turning to the governor-generals instructions to 
Colonel Outram, and finding such passages as the following:—“It is very 
probable that the king in the course of the discussions which will take place 
with the resident may refer to the treaty negotiated with Ms predecessor in the 
year 1837* The resident is aware that the treaty was not continued in force, 
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having been annulled by the court of directors as soon as it was received in a j>. isss. 
England. The resident is further aware, that, although the King of Oiide was 
informed at that time that certain provisions of the treaty of 1837 respecting curton* 
an increased military force would not be carried into effect, the entire abroga- m 

tion of the treaty by the court of directors was never communicated to his ' 

majesty* The effect of this reserve and want of full communication is felt to Uimoi0xi,lc 
be embarrassing to-day It is the more embarrassing that the cancelled instru¬ 
ment was still included in a volume of treaties which was published in 1845 
by the authority of government. There is no better way of encountering the 
difficulty than by meeting it full in the face.” And how was this to be done? 

Simply, we would say, by admitting that the government stood committed to 
the treaty, and could not recede from it without a breach of faith. Unfortu¬ 
nately the governor-general took a very different view, and wrote as follows: 

“If the king should allude to the treaty of 1837. and should ask why if 
further measures are necessary in relation to the administration o£*jDude 7 the 
large powers which are given to the British government by the said treaty 
should not be put in force, his majesty must be informed that the treaty has 
had no existence since it was Communicated to the court of directors, by whom 
it was wholly annulled. His majesty will be reminded that the court of 
Luckimw was informed at the time that certain articles of the treaty of 1837, 
by which the payment of an additional military force was imposed upon the 
king, were to be set aside. 1 ' “It must be presumed that it was not thought 
necessary at that time to make any communication to his majesty regarding 
those articles of the treaty which were not of immediate operation, and that a 
subsequent communication was inadvertently neglected. The resident will be 
at liberty to state that the governor-general in council regrets that any such 
neglect should have taken place even inadvertently/ 1 Such was the mode in 
which it was proposed to “meet the difficulty full in tiie face," and we can now 
only wonder how it could have been supposed possible to do so by a method so 
unworthy. 

Having managed more dexterously than honourably to escape from the Su ™'j r . 
obligations of the treaty of 1837, it only remained to deal with that of 1801, formal 
But here new difficulties arose* By that treaty the government of Glide, in 
return for the cession of half its territories, obtained a guarantee free of expense 
against all foreign and domestic enemies, and engaged to reform its adminis¬ 
tration in accordance with the advice of the Company's officers. This engage¬ 
ment it certainly did not fulfil. It did not reform its administration, and so 
far from listening to the advice of the Company's officers, turned a deaf ear to 
repeated and earnest remonstrances. This, as a palpable violation of the treaty, 
gave the British government the option of either declaring the treaty itself at 
an end, or of insisting on the faithful performance of its obligations. If the 
former alternative were adopted, matters would return to their original footing, 
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AJTU852 the British government simply withdrawing its guarantee and giving back the 
territories obtained in return for it; if the latter alternative were adopted, the 
King of Oude might have been compelled by force of arms, if more peaceful 
means proved unavailing, to perform to the very letter everything to which 
the treaty bound him. This, however, was the utmost extent to which British 
interference could be legitimately earned, and gives no countenance at all 
to the extreme measure of annexation. After declaring the treaty of 1S01 to 
he at an end, the British government had no right whatever to interfere with 
Oude any further than might be necessary in order to preserve tranquillity 
beyond its own frontier, and therefore, when instead of contenting itself with 
such precautions, it proceeded by a kind of coup de rna/in to seize the kingdom 
of Oude and incorporate it with its own territories, it pursued a policy which 
wherever exemplified, whether in Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely 
reprobated. It deserved not to prosper, and in this particular case, so far as 
subsequent events yet to he detailed entitle us to judge, it did not prosper. 
After annexation had been finally resolved, and all attempts to obtain the 
kings consent to it had, as must have been foreseen, proved unavailing, the 
deed was executed in defiance of him, and published to the world by a prfrcla- 
damation which, like the deed itself, will not -bear criticism, 

remarks a heady made render it unnecessary to dissect this proclamation, 
pi-wjuTun ;UK 1 show how, with all its boldness of assertion and special pleading, it com¬ 
pletely failed to justify the extirpation of the kingdom of Oude. During fifty 
years its sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, but 
had again and again come forward in periods of the greatest emergency and 
by liberal loans replenished the exhausted treasury of the Company, To 
abandon such an ally might have been taxed as ingratitude, but to take advan¬ 
tage of his weakness to strip him of his territories was an act for which, unless 
it was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse, Despicable as the 
government of Oude undoubtedly was, its inhabitants, for whose behoof alone 
we professed to interfere, made no application to os for that purpose, and so 
for from welcoming us as deliverers, united almost as one man in regarding us 
as invaders and unprincipled spoliators* Alt our professed anxiety for their 
prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pretence, and ascribed the loss 
of their native independence to an unbounded ambition to extend our already 
overgrown empire by any means, however unscrupulous. In course of time, 
when the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they may arrive 
at a different conclusion, hut certainly the first effects of the annexation of 
Oude was to gain us a province at a serious loss of national character. Were it 
necessary, therefore, to test the merits of Lord Dalkousie's administration by his 
annexation policy, particularly as exemplified in its last and crowning act, it 
would be impossible to refrain from using strong terms of censure. Fortu¬ 
nately, he had merits of another kind which gave him a foremost place among 
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Indian administrators, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Even a. a urn. 
in regard to his annexations, it must be remembered that they were not all "" 
effected by questionable means. At least two of them—the Punjab and Pegu— Merits of 
were legitimate conquests made in wars which the unprovoked aggressions ym'k'f 
of the Sikhs and Burmese bad rendered inevitable. The admirable adminis- *^ lli8t ™ _ 
tration of the former of these provinces, carried on under his lordship s auspices, 
is one of the greatest glories of his government. His other merits cannot he 
better summed up than in the following extract from an article in the Times;— 

“He could point to railways planned on an enormous scale, and partly com- 
menced: to 4-000 miles of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
Little more than £50 a mile; to 2000 miles of road bridged and metalled, near the 
whole distance from, Calcutta to Peshawer; to the opening of the Ganges canal, 
the largest of the kind in the world; to the progress of the Punjab canal, and of 
many other important works of irrigation all over India; as well as to the 
re-organization of an official department of public works. Keeping equal pace 
with these public works, lie could refer to the postal system, which he intro¬ 
duced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a letter from Peshawer to 
Gape Comorin, or from Assam to Kurrachee, is conveyed for § d. t or P^th of the 
old charge; to the improved training ordained for the civil service, covenanted 
and uncovenanted; to the improvement of education and prison discipline; to the 
organization of the legislative council; to the reforms which it had decreed, 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to marry again, and relieving all persons 
from the risk of forfeiting property by a change of religion/ 1 As the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was only forty-four years of age when lie quitted India, on the 
6th of March, 1856, it was hoped that lie bad then only performed the first act 
of the brilliant career for which his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. 

He foreboded otherwise, and in replying to a parting address from the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to Ins feelings: u I have played out my 
part; and while I feel that in my case the principal act in the drama of my 
life is ended, I shall he content if the curtain should drop now on my public 
career. The words were almost prophetic, for he only returned with a broken 
constitution to linger out a few years and die. This melancholy event took 
place on the 19th of December, 1860, 

Before closing the narrative of Lord Dalhousie s administration, some ciiMjgeju 
account must be given of an impoiiant change which was made in the eonsti- tutimafth* 
tution of the Company. The act which regulated it being fixed to expire on Ct ' nnwiLV ’ 
the 30th oi April, 1854, it was deemed necessary to anticipate that event by 
new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August, 1853, an act (16 and 
17 Viet a 95) was passed, by which, until parliament should otherwise provide^ 
all the territories then in the possession and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under such government in trust for her 
majesty. As the act was avowedly temporary, and only remained in force for 
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a it. ism a very short period, it will be sufficient, instead of giving an analysis of its 
contents, to mention its two most important provisions—the one by which the 

ciurngo in number of directors was reduced from twenty-fotdr to eighteen, of whom 

the L'OJ'iRti- 1 ' * 

tutkMJoftiid twelve only were to be elected by the proprietors, and six to be nominated by 
her majesty—and the other by which the appointments to the civil service, 
and those of assistant-surgeon in India, were, withdrawn from the directors 
and thrown open to public competition. 
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iHEN Lord Canning, on the 29th of February, 1856, 
commenced his administration, a period of tranquillity 
was confidently predicted. The Burmese and Sikh wars 
liavina been brought to a successful termination, no 
native power either within the limits or beyond the 
frontiers of India seemed able or disposed to involve it 
_- r , J once more in open hostilities. Thera was, however, cause for 
serious apprehension, Mutiny had repeatedly broken out in the 
native army, and the measures of repression resorted to had rather 
evaded the danger than fairly met and extinguished it. During the 
first Burmese war disaffection was general among the sepoys of Bengal who 
l were ordered to serve in it, and was not only indicated by numerous deser¬ 
tions, but openly manifested by positive and combined refusals to obey the 
order to embark On this occasion one wholesome measure of severity 
overawed the disaffected, but the spirit which animated the mutineers was 
by no means exorcised In 1850, when Sir Charles Napier was commander- 
in-chief, disaffection, produced by the rejection of a claim to increase of pay 
during service in the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished 


officer did not hesitate to denounce a large portion of the Bengal native army 
as mutinous, and ever after took credit to himself for having, by the vigorous 
measures he adopted, prevented a sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal 
to our Indian empire. It is true that he was then defending himself against 
the charge of having by these very measures exceeded his powers, and there 
is hence ground to suspect that his language was somewhat exaggerated. 
Still, however, there cannot be a doubt that the danger which he apprehended 
was by no means imaginary, and that lie had even succeeded in tracing it to 
its true cause. The sepoys of Bengal, consisting in a large proportion of 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose high caste enabled them to exercise a prepon- 
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a it. 1350. derating influence over their comrades, had become convinced that tlieir services 
could not be dispensed with, and that the fate of our Indian empire was conse- 
<ira* S of quently in their hands. They had only to combine and present a united front 

mutinous . * • . * 7" i Jt 

spirit m order to intimidate the government; and, if necessary, coei^ce it into com- 
t^Eengai plianee with * their demands. Combination had accordingly become a kind of 
’ WL watchword among them, and every subject which affected their interests was 
discussed and agitated as a common cause. Hence, when the question of 
increased pay arose, tile language of some of the sepoys of the 32d native 

infantry is said to have been, a \Ye shall 
wait till three or four regiments come up, 
and whatever they do we will do also/' 
In a similar spirit a Brahmin soldier, when 
his commanding officer, disgusted with 
♦sepoygrumblings, exclaimed, '“Forshame! 
you pretend to be soil!iers: were I the 
general I would dismiss you from the 
army;" ventured to reply, "If you did, 
you would get no more; we would stop 
them; and where would you be then?' 1 
Sir Charles Napier met the danger with 
characteristic decision when he supplied 
the place of a sepoy regiment disbanded 
for mutiny by one of Ethoorkas, and pro¬ 
posed to give the sepoys a practical proof 
that their services were not indispensable, by showing how easily their place 
could be supplied Unfortunately be was not seconded either by the Indian 
or the home authorities, and matters remained on the same unsatisfactory 
footing as before But though the fact of* sepoy disaffection was virtually 
ignored, its existence was not denied. Even Lord Dalhousie, while he declined 
to sanction the decisive measures which the commander-in-chief recommended, 
frankly admitted that “the sepoy lias been overpetted and overpaid of late; 
and has been led on by the government itself into the entertainment of expec¬ 
tations, and the manifestation of a feeling which he never held in former 
times;" and used a language of still more ominous import, when, in replying 
on the eve of his departure from India to the address of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, he reminded them “how cruel violence, worse than all the excesses 
of war, may be suddenly committed by men who, to the very day on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been regarded as a simple, harm¬ 
less, and timid race, not by the government alone, but even by those who 
knew them best, were dwelling among them, and were their earliest victims*” 
The danger thus pointed out, and proved to exist both by overt acts of mutiny 
and indications of wide-spread disaffection, though it must have suggested, 
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certainly did not produce new measures of precaution, and the Indian govern- a.p. \ m . 
incut continued to slumber on, and to receive the congratulations of the 
directors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in 0 title, where, if Accidental 

deficiency 

anywhere, disturbance and revolt miglit have been apprehended as natural 0 r Euro^n 
results of the annexation policy. At the same time, from eauses over which 
neither the directors nor the Indian authorities had any control, the number of 
European troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been greatly 
diminished Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea during the 
Russian war, had not been replaced; four regiments of infantry, and the greater 
part of the 14th dragoons, had been called away to serve in the war which had 
suddenly broken out in Persia; and a large proportion of the remainder were 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the Punjab, where 
it was not unreasonably, though, as it afterwards appeared, erroneously believed, 
that a. large military force was necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly 
subjugated Sikhs.. To this imaginary danger government had turned an anxious 
eye, and in providing against it had so bared the other stations of their proper 
complement of European troops, that Oude, swarming with discontented chiefs 
and disbanded soldiers, backed by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 
single regimeut; while Delhi, notoriously the centre of Mahometan intrigue, 
was still more seantily provided, its immense magazine of military stores being 
committed entirely to tlie charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the 
plainest dictates of prudence looks almost like judicial blindness. For a long government, 
series of years almost every man who earned a name for lmnself in the civil or 
military service of the East India Company had lifted a warning voice, and 
called attention to the precarious tenure by which its possessions were held; 
subsequent events had shown that such fears were not unfounded, and that 
causes were at work which threatened to realize their worst forebodings; but, 
as if the frequency of alarm bad weakened the impression produced by it, the 
crisis was permitted to approach, and when it actually arrived, found the gov¬ 
ernment totally unprepared to meet it The fearful disasters which followed 
must now be narrated This, the latest portion of Indian history, is also in 
many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given with some 
minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken to relieve the record of sepoy 
atrocities by placing them in contrast with deeds of British heroism, at once 
more numerous and more illustrious than were ever before exhibited on so large 
a field and witldn so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it Is to be feared, never will 
be popular. Though far more beneficent than that of preceding conquerors and 
of the existing native princes, it is the rule of aliens itx blood, in manners, and 
in religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be endured so 
long as there is no hope of being able to shake it off, but not a day longer. 
Accordingly, when the native army had deluded itself into the belief that it 
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a.d mr, had obtained the mastery, and was in a condition to dictate terms to the gov¬ 
ernment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only point that 
uumani remained undetermined was the time. One of the most formidable obstacles 
of Mahons m the way was the antipathy between the Hindoos and the Mahometans, the 
titoSE*. former composing the great bulk of the population, and the latter, while 
numerous enough to be formidable, deriving from their superior position as a 
once dominant class, a far greater degree of influence than was indicated by 
their numbers. The effect of this antipathy was to keep the two classes of 
religionists apart, and make it morally impossible for them to enter into a 
general combination for any common object The British government,, aware 
of this security against a united revolt, appear not to have underrated it, and 
yet from some strange fatality they, without intending it, destroyed this 
security, and enabled Hindoos and Mahometans to enter into a mutual league 
for the complete and final overthrow of our Indian empire. The cry raised was 
that their religion was in danger, and that henceforth Christianity alone was to 
be tolerated. It is difficult to understand how such a ciy could carry any 
weight with it The successive governors-gen end had vied with each other in 
carrying the principles of religious toleration to their utmost limits, and had 
even given so much countenance to native superstitions as to incur the charge 
of forgetting that they were themselves Christians and the representatives of a 
Christian government If is almost needless, therefore, to say that there was 
no intention whatever to reverse this policy, and that the cry raised was 
unfounded. Unfortunately, however, the Bengal sepoys, now ripe for revolt, 
were not unwilling to give credit to any accusation, however monstrous, which 
might seem to justify their meditated treachery. The delusion spread like 
wildfire, and a circumstance so trivial in itself that one can hardly speak of it 
with gravity 7 became, not perhaps the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
revolt not surpassed in magnitude and ferocity hy any 7 which history 7 has yet 
recorded* 


The Enfield 
rifle intro¬ 
duced into 

array. 


The improved rifle, now generally substituted for the old musket, is loaded 
with a greased cartridge, the end of which at the time of using it requires to 
he bitten of In the beginning of 1857, after it had been resolved to ami the 
Bengal sepoys with this weapon, the manufacture of the necessary cartridges 
was commenced at the military depot of Dumdum, situated about eight miles 
north-east of Calcutta It bad never occurred to the officials that there was any¬ 
thing in these cartridges by which any 7 religious prejudice could be offended, but 
it was not long before they were undeceived. As the story goes, a sepoy (a 
Brahmin) carryring his lotah filled with water, with which he was about to 
prepare his food, was met hy a classie or workman of a low caste attached to 
the magazine, who asked him for a drink, and being refused on the ground that 
the lotah would thereby he defiled, observed, “You think much of your caste, 
but wait a little; the sahib-log (literally lt ge n tl em am strangers 1 ') will make you 
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bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where will your caste be?" a.d. isst. 
The mention of the two kinds of fat was as artful as it was malicious, tlie one 
being the abomination of Hindoos and the other that of Mahometans; and it is objection* 

to tbs ti&tj 

lienee easy to understand how the subject once mooted was not allowed to *f greased 
drop, and being generally discussed produced much real, and probably more 
pretended alarm, Major Bontein, the officer commanding at Dumdum, when 
first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops stationed there, and called 
for any complaints. At least two-thirds of them, including all the native com¬ 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to the front, and in a manner described 
as “perfectly respectful/ 1 stated their objection to the present method of 
preparing cartridges for the new rifle-musket. “The mixture employed for 
greasing the cartridges was/' they said, “opposed to their religious feelings," 
and “they begged to suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion 
as, in their opinion, would answer the purpose required/' The spirit of mode¬ 
ration thus manifested at the outset may have blinded the authorities as to the 
extent of the danger. At all events they seem not to have felt the necessity of 
instantaneous action in order to provide against it, and they contented them¬ 
selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
should cease, and that in future the men might purchase the ingredients at the 
bazaar, and “apply them with their own hands” Unfortunately the modera¬ 
tion exhibited at Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule ; and 
in several other quarters the excitement, instead of being allayed by the assur¬ 
ance that the cause which produced it had ceased to exist, continued to increase. 

At first only the grease employed had been objected to, but it was now dis¬ 
covered that there was something wrong with the paper. Unlike that formerly 
used, it had a glazed appearance, which, in the opinion of the sepoys, indicated 
the presence of grease, and accordingly on the flth of February, General Hearsay 
commanding the division of the Bengal troops, wrote from Barrackpoor, situated 
sixteen miles north from Calcutta, as follows:—“A most unreasonable and 
unfounded suspicion has unfortunately taken possession of the native officers 
and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in the composition of this 
cartridge paper; and this foolish idea is now so rooted in them that it would, I 
am of opinion, be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal/' 

Hitherto the objections to the cartridges were believed to be sincere, and They are 
the prevailing excitement was treated as if no ulterior or criminal purpose was ” 

in contemplation. Indications to the contrar}" were now manifested* On the 
5th of February, the day preceding that on which the above letter of General 
Hearsay was written, a jemadar> or native lieutenant, waited on Lieutenant 
Allen, one of the European officers of the 84th native infantry, then stationed 
at Barrackpoor, and informed him that the four native regiments in that 
cantonment were preparing to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been 
invited to attend a meeting which was to be held, that very night for the 
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a A). 1857 . purpose of maturing the plot, and arranging the mode of execution. Lieutenant 
Allen, without attaching much credit to so extraordinary a 'statement, deemed 
Mutinous it necessary to visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to be held, and felt 
cm among reassured, on ascertaining by ocular inspection, that there was not the least 
appearance of it. The jemadar, however, persisted in his statement, explaining 
tiwirroll- ^hat the resolution to hold the meeting bad been abandoned, in consequence oi 
judiow. a , suspicion that it bad been detected. It ultimately appeared that the jemadars 
information was substantially correct, for on the 11th of February a startling 
confirmation of it .was received from General Hearsay, £L We have at Barrack- 
poor been dwelling upon a mine ready for explosion, I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys here for some time. Their minds have been misled by 
some designing' scoundrels/' In order to counteract the impression thus 
produced, he had on the 9th paraded all the troops, and availed himself of the 
thorough knowledge which he possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
minds of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them. U 1 myseUJ” he 
says, u energetically and explicitly explained, in a loud voice, to the whole of 
the men, the folly of the idea that possessed them, that the government, or 
that their officers, wished to interfere with their caste or religious prejudices, 
and impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment believing that 
Utmvasiiiig they were to be forced to become Christians. 1 told them the English were 
Christians of the Book, he. Protestants; that we admitted no proselytes but 
those who, being adults, could read and fully understand the precepts laid 
ruMt, down therein; that if they came and threw themselves down at our feet, 
imploring to be made f Book* Christians, it could not be done; they could not 
be baptized until they had been examined in the tracts of the Book, and proved 
themselves fully conversant in them, and then they must, of their own good-will 
mid accord, desire to become Christians of the Book ere they could become so- 
1 asked them if they perfectly understood what I said, especially the 2d grena¬ 
diers; they nodded assent; I then dismissed the brigade.” Had explanation 
been $dl that was needed. General Hearsay's harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the excitement was about to 
die away. The general himself must have had a very different presentiment 
when he wrote thus: “May I state my opinion in regard to the policy of 
having five or six regiments of native infantry assembled in brigade here, 
without any European corps of infantry, or artillery, or cavalry, as a point 
(Fappid, in case of a mutiny occurring. You will perceive in all this business 
the native officers were of no use; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and 
dare not act; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by so doing 
they will escape censure, as not actively implicated. This has always occurred 
on such occasions, and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India. 
Well might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, 1 that lie expected to awake some fine 
morning, and find India had been lost to the English crown/' 1 
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The excitement among the native troops had now passed through two a.d 
successive stages. First, its ostensible cause was the new cartridge, which 
could not he, used without incurring the loss of caste; and next, it was a belief overt net of 
that a system of compulsory conversion to Christianity was about to be Bathnm- 
adopted. A third stage was at hand, in which the excitement was to pass into iK>or 
open mutiny, A small guard of the 34th native infantry, one of the regiments 
which had enjoyed the benefit of General Hearsay s harangue, having arrived 
on the 24th of February at Berhampoor, about 116 miles north from Calcutta, 
the men composing it were, as usual in such cases, feasted by their countrymen 
of the 19th native infantry stationed there. The subject of the greased 
cartridges, then the engrossing topic, was of course discussed, and probably 
along with it other grievances, real or imaginary. The result was soon disclosed. 

On the very next day, when the commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell, ordered 
blank ammunition to be distributed, with a vie 1 # to a parade on the morning 
of the 26th, the men of the 19th refused to receive it, on the ground that 
there was some doubt as to how the cartridges were prepared. In this instance 
the refusal had not even a shadow of excuse, as the cartridges offered had been 
manufactured before the new rifle was thought of, and were the very same as 
those that had been used for years without objection. With some difficulty 
they were intimidated, and after,receiving the ammunition in sullen silence, 
retired to their lines. Their determination, however, was taken. In the 
course of the evening, after a consultation, during winch they worked 
themselves into a state of uncontrollable excitement, they rushed forth, and 
having broken into the hells , or small huts, where the native arms ay hen not in 
use were deposited, seized them, and walked off] shouting defiance. Colonel 
Mitchell had the option of two courses, either to march out against the 
mutineers in the dark, or to remain on the defensive till morning. Neither 
course was free from serious objections. There were no European troops at 
the station, and no other native troops in addition to the mutinous regiment 
than a detachment of cavalry and a battery of artillery. Thus the whole work, ^ 
whether of coercion or of defence, was of necessity to be intrusted to troops toT^re^it. 
who in all probability sympathized with those against whom they were to act. 

All circumstances considered, delay was undoubtedly the more prudent course, 
but immediate action, as the more spirited and decisive, was preferred. The 
night Avas so dark that even with the aid of torches there was no smalt 
difficulty in finding the way. Nor was this the worst. The ground near the 
lines was interspersed with tanks, which must have greatly impeded the move¬ 
ments of cavalry, while the torchlight reflected from them, would, in the case 
of actual encounter, have enabled the mutineers, themselves unseen, to open a 
destructive fire. When fully aware of the difficulties of his position, Colonel 
Mitchell was not unwilling to avoid a bloody struggle of very doubtful issue, 
and a kind of negotiation ensued, which resulted in a compromise, he on his 
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A'D.mr. part agreeing as a first step to withdraw his troops, and the mutineers on theirs 
agreeing, on this stipulation being complied with, to make their submission. 
a European Tins arrangement, however necessary* it mav have been under the ciremn- 

regJmuirt J . 

bmsh t stances, was not the less to be deplored, A mutiny, which was visibly assuming 

fr™ rua- had only been suppressed by allowing the mutineers to 

dictate terma A general invitation was thus virtually given to all the 
disaffected to lose no time in imitating a bad example. During these incipient 
disturbances, General Anson, the commander-in-cbief was unfortunately far 
away among the Simla Hills, to which he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
But government, previously somewhat lethargic, appeared at length to he fully 
awakened. The account of the Berhampoor mutiny reached Calcutta on the 
4th of March, and only two days later the Oriental Company's ship JJentlnck 
was steaming to Rangoon with orders to bring up her majesty's S4fcb foot with 
the utmost possible despatch * Meanwhile the J 9th had been ordered down to 
Barrackpoor. Thither too, as a preparation for the steps which it might be 
necessary to bike, were detached a wing*of Iter majesty's 53d, and two troops 
of artillery. Twelve pieces of cannon were also brought into the cantonment. 
The 84th regiment arrived at Calcutta on the 20th of March, and immediately 
proceeded to Chinsurab, to await the arrival of the 19th. The object of these 
preparations was too palpable not to be well understood by the disaffected, who 
no longer hesitated to give utterance to their feelings, The 34th native 
infantry in particular, throwing aside the moderation which they professed 
when General Hearsey addressed them, were now forward in expressing their 
sympathy with* the 19th, who they thought merited not punishment but 
reward, for the stand which they had made in defence of their religion. 

Another lib India the native mind is so impulsive, that words once uttered soon pass 
i>rmutiny into deeds. Hence the 84th, though they could not hut be aware of the advan¬ 
tage of remaining quiescent till they should he reinforced by their countrymen 
from Berhampoor, were unable to refrain from previously giving an unequi- 
vocal manifestation of the mutinous spirit which animated them. On the 
29tli of March, two days before the 19th reached Barrackpoor, it was reported 
to Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant of the 34th, that a sepoy of the name of Mungui 
Bandy, belonging to that regiment, had intoxicated himself with bang, and was 
walking in front of the lines, armed with a sword and a musket, calling upon his 
comrades to rise, and declaring that he would shoot any European who came 
in his way* The lieutenant instantly mounted his horse, and rode off to 
the parade ground. Ashe approached, Mungui Bandy concealed him seif behind 
a gun, and taking a deliberate aim fired. The shot took effect only on the 
horse, which fell, and brought down its ride]'. He, however, quickly disen¬ 
tangled himself, and seizing one of his pistols, hastened up and fired at the 
assassin. He had the misfortune to miss, and was unable to draw his sword 
before Mungui Bandy made a rush at him and cut him down. Happily the 
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blow was not mortal, and before it could be repeated, the sergeant-major of the 
regiment, who was a little behind Lieutenant Baugh, sprung forward, and by 
drawing the attack upon himself, saved the life of his superior officer by 
endangering his own, for he too in his attempt to seize the miscreant was 
severely wounded by him. Meanwhile- a jemadar and twenty sepoys, though 
not more than thirty yards distant, refused to render any assistance, and the 
two Europeans would to a certainty have been murdered, had not a Mahometan 
orderly, who had followed Lieutenant Baugh, given a signal proof of fidelity 
by seizing Mungul Bandy, in the act of again levelling his reloaded musket. 
General Hearsey, with several other officers, aroused by the firing, was quickly 
on the spot, and by his boldness arrested what was on the eve of becoming a 
general mutiny. Riding up to the jemadar and his guard with a loaded pistol 
in his hand, and threatening to shoot the first man who showed any signs of 
disobedience, he ordered them back to their posts. They were at once over¬ 
awed, and withdrew. 

On the day after the above outrage, the 19th native infantry, on the way 
to BaiTackppor, arrived at Earaset, which is only about eight miles distant. 
The punishment intended for them had transpired* Lord Canning, in a minute 
dated the 27th of March, had thus expressed himself :— a The open refusal of 
the whole regiment to obey orders, the seizure of arms with violence, and a 
tumultuous but combined resistance of the authority of its officers, with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punishment, less than dismissal fromHhe 
service, would be inadequate; mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused 
by any sensitiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seduc¬ 
tions and deceptions of others. It must be met promptly and unhesitatingly, 
and without the delay of a day more than may necessary.” It may be 
questioned whether Lord Canning acted up to his own ideas of the enormity 
of the crime when he proposed simple dismissal as the severest punishment to 
be inflicted on it. At this time, however, it was almost universally believed 
that the scpqys were so much enamoured of the service and of the emoluments, 
present and prospective, derived from it, that they dreaded nothing so much as 
expulsion. It would seem that the 10th still partook so much of this feeling 
that the prospect of their disbandment overwhelmed them with grief, and they 
were endeavouring to avert it by expressions of repentance. This was certainly 
fortunate, for it afterwards appeared that they had been waited upon by a 
secret deputation from the 34th, and urged without effect to concert a new and 
more formidable rising On the 31st of March, when they entered Barrack- 
poor, they' found their arrival anticipated by her majesty's 84th, a wing of' 
her majesty's 53d, two European batteries, and the governor-genendV body* 
guard, of whose fidelity, though composed of natives, tbfere was no doubt. 
The disbandment was immediately carried into effect. On one side of the 
parade ground stood the European troops and batteries, and the body-guard; 
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a,i>. 18^7. on the other side the 34th, and other native troops previously at the station; 
and in the middle, between them, the doomed 19th. It was a moment of great 

DiBbrtnd- anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native troops would make 

merit of the 1 

isthnatiro co mm on cause, ihe 19th, however, when ordered to lay down their arms, 
obeyed without a murmur. Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though 
it could not reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which they 
could hardly have anticipated, and they received payment, not only of 
their arrears to the uttermost farthing, but of the hire of cattle and boats 
employed in bringing down their families, "This gracious act, 1 ' says General 
Hearsey, whose thorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, “ was keenly felt, and they loudly 
bewailed their fate, many raen saying the regiment had been misled/* 

Totalinaje- Government, willing to believe that the question of the greased cartridges 

qmiojuf Llie * „ v 0 

jjuniiiHnaQfcnad been set at rest, and that the mere disbanding of a regiment would suffice 
to put down disaffection, began to speak of the danger as already past, and 
actually engaged a vessel to cany the 84th regiment back to Rangoun. It is 
difficult to understand how the governor-general and his council could have 
been betrayed into such a monstrous blunder. Not only were they aware that 
the 34th native infantry contained a number of men who had cheered on 
Mungul Pandy in his atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary fires, 
the invariable forerunners of general outrage, were constantly taking place in 
localities widely separated; general ferment, accompanied with a mysterious 
distribution, by flying messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called chupatties, 
was visible in many quartern, even among the general population; and distinct 
reports from various regiments proved the existence of so much bad feeling, as 
compelled General Hearsey to declare, as early as the, 18th of April, that "the 
Hindoos generally are not at present trustworthy servants of the state/* It is 
doubtful if any measures, however severe, could iiave averted or even retarded 
the general revolt, lor which the whole of the Ecu gal sepoys were now ripe; 
but it is obvious that, under the circumstances, disbandment had ceased to 
he a punishment, and rather provoked than suppressed the crime against which 
it was directed. It in fact only anticipated the course which the men were 
about to take of their own accord, and must have been held by them in derision, 
while government were confidently trusting to it as an effectual means of 
working upon their fears and recalling them to a sense of duty. 

On the 2d ol May, the 7th Oude irregular cavalry, stationed about seven 
miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when ordered to bite the cartridge a 
regulation which, notwithstanding its formal repeal by the government, seems 
still, from some unexplained oversight, to have been enforced, refused. The 
regiment was one df those which had belonged to the King of Oude, and both 
from this circumstance, and the local influence which had probably been 
brought to bear upon it, there could scarcely be a doubt that the disaffection. 
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though it took the name of a religions scruple, was of a very different and more 
criminal nature- Accordingly, it appeared on the very next day that the 
ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with the mutinous spirit which 
prevailed among themselves, were endeavouring to instil it into others, for 
they had sent a letter to the 48th native infantry, then stationed at Lucknow, 
in which it was said, “We are ready to obey the directions of our brothers of 
the 48th in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, cither actively or passively, 1 * 
Fortunately, the administration of Gude was at this time intrusted to a man 
who was equal to the crisis. Sir Henry Lawrence, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her majesty's 3 2d, 
a field battery, and various detachments of native infantry and cavalry. 
Previous to his arrival, the mutiny had assumed a more aggravated form, and 
the European officers had been threatened with violence. As soon, however, 
as the approach,of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered their tone, 
and even attempted to escape from the consequences of their crime by delivering 
two of the ringleaders as prisoners, and offering to give up forty more* So 
completely indeed had they yielded to their fears, that every symptom of 
violence had disappeared, and the whole regiment had become perfectly quiet. 
On being ordered, they at once formed into line, while Sir Henry Lawrence 
placed his guns, and disposed the European infantry, so as to be able to control 
the other native regiments till the work of disarming was quietly accomplished. 
The first act of overt mutiny in Oude being thus suppressed, the chief-commis¬ 
sioner did not delude himself into the belief that permanent tranquillity was 
secured. He knew that his decisive course had at most procured a respite* 
which ought to he employed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak. 
After a court of inquiry, which led to a discovery of the principal offenders, 
who were consequently seized and put in irons, lie began to concentrate the 
troops which bad hitherto been located in isolated positions. At the same time 
he did not disdain to try the effect of moral suasion. With this view lie held a 
public durbar at his residence in cantonments, and in presence of all the native 
officers, after conferring suitable rewards on several individuals who had proved 
their fidelity by disclosing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments to 
which they belonged, delivered an address In Hindoostanee, pointing out the 
advantages conferred on India by the British government, and the folly as w r ell 
as the futility of any endeavour to overthrow it. The impression made is said 
to have been powerful* but of this some doubt may be entertained. The time 
for argument had passed, and there is good ground to suspect that every 
attempt at conciliation was regarded by the natives as an indication of fear. 
At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, 
and thereafter allow those of the soldiers wdio might he found guiltless to be 
re-enlisted, but the governor-general in council, we think, acted more wisely 
when, approving generally of the prompt measures adopted, he resolved that 
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“the disbandment, to whatever length it may be carried, should be real, and 
that the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general character is 
irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have been denounced, and mutinous 
designs disclosed, should be retained in the ranks, the others being dismissed 
absolutely and finally/" because there was “ a fiction in discharging soldiers one 
day, to take them back the next, whatever may be their claims to mercy, 
which would greatly weaken the general effect of the measure of disbandment 
as an example/' The idea of a general disbandment was in consequence 
abandoned, and only the native officers, with one or two exceptions, and 
about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed 

Almost simultaneous^ with the outbreak at Lucknow, another of a more 
atrocious character occurred at the important military station of Meerut, situated 
thirty-five miles N.N.E. of Delhi Unfortunately the officer in military com- 
maud of the district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the chief- 
commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were most disastrous. In the 
first week of May, the carabineers of the 3d regiment of Bengal light cavalry, 
when ordered to parade in order to learn the new regulation, which substituted 
tearing by the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determi¬ 
nation not to handle them. As the cartridges tendered were the same as those 
which they had been accustomed to use without objection, the refusal could 
only be regarded as mutinous, and accordingly the commander-in-chief, when 
the affair was reported to him, ordered that the eighty-five men who had 
refused, constituting in fact, with the exception of five, the whole men of the 
regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general native court- 
martial. The sentence pronounced on the 9th of May condemned the whole of 
the prisoners to ten years' confinement with hard labour, and effect was imme¬ 
diately given to it b y parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty's 60th rifles, her majesty's Oth dragoon guards (carabineers), and the 
Bengal artillery, all European; and the following native regiments—the 3d light 
cavalry, the 11th native infantry, and the 20th native infantry, and in their 
presence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the common jail, 
preparatory to their removal to some of the government central prisons. The 
jail previously contained above 1200 prisoners, most of them, as may well be 
supposed, of desperate character; but notwithstanding the addition thus made 
to the number, under circumstances which obviously called for the utmost 
precaution, the jail remained as before under the sole charge of a company of 
native soldiers. While the authorities, civil and military (for both must bear 
the blame), were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the native 
troops in Meerut completed their plans, and made ready to take the initiative 
in a general revolt In the course of the day ominous warnings were given by 
placards, which called upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated 'Ferin- 
ghees. Nothing, however, but an actual rising seemed capable of arousing the 
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authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9th had passed away without 
disturbance, it was hoped that the 10th, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. 
At first this hope was realized, and soldiers and civilians crowded to the church, 
one of the largest in India, to take part in the morning service, There was no 
visible appearance of danger, and it was therefore imagined that the evening 
service would he equally tranquil Many were actually preparing for it, and 
the hell had begun to ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that 
the catastrophe had arrived. The day had been allowed to pass because the 
conspirators were aware how much darkness would aid them in the perpetration 
of their still darker deeds. Their plan was to seize the arms of the troops after 
they had marched off to church, and thus render them powerless either to 
defend themselves or afford any protection to others. Before relief could arrive 
the work would be done, and at all events the approach of night would give an 
opportunity of escape. Most providentially, either burned on by their thirst 
for blood and plunder, which had become too impatient to be any longer 
restrained, or deceived by the sound of the church bells into a* belief that the 
service had already commenced, they broke out prematurely, and thus partially 
defeated them diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3d fight cavalry galloped over to the 
jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty-five convicts, liberated all the other 
prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder of the regiment had broken out in open 
mutiny Their European officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense of 
their duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the only 
regiment wliich had yet seized their arms, returned to their lines. The impres¬ 
sion, however, was only momentary, for they suddenly rushed out again and 
began to fire. The 11th showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, 
and yielded to their officers so far as not to touch their arms, and allow Colonel 
Finnis their commander to go out and reason with the 2Gfck It was a despe¬ 
rate attempt, and proved fatal to that gallant officer, who was received with 
a volley of musketry and fell riddled with balls. All restraint was now thrown 
aside, and the whole of the native regiments shouting defiance, continued their 
work of plunder, fire, and murder. “ The mutineers/ 1 says General Hewitt, in 
a report written on the following day, "then fired nearly all the bungalows in 
rear of the centre lines south of the nullah, including Mr. Gre&theds the 
commissioner and my own, together with the government cattle-yard and 
commissariat officer's house and office In this they were assisted by the popu¬ 
lation of the bazaar, the city, and the neighbouring villages. Every European, 
man, woman, and child, fallen in with, was ruthlessly murdered. 5 ’ On reading 
this account the question naturally arises, How could all these atrocities he 
perpetrated, while a British force sufficient to have annihilated the mutineers 
and the miscreants associated with them, was in the immediate vicinity? To 
this question General Hewitt gives only the following unsatisfactory reply:— 
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A.n. issr. “As soon as the alarm was given, tlie artillery, carabineers, and 60fch rifles were 
got under arms, but by the time we reached the native infantry parade ground, 
ofGenerai ^ ' w ® a to ° dark to act with efficiency in that direction; consequently the troops 
Hewitt, retired to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the barracks and officers’ lines 
of the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles, which were, with the exception of 
ono house, preserved.” In other words, instead of advancing on the city he 
retired to a greater distance from it, and placing a nullah between himself and 
the insurgents, left tlTem at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then 
escape without molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to learn that the command 
which General Hewitt at this time held ought never to have been intrusted to 
him. Only two years before he had commanded on the Peshawer frontier, and, 
according to a statement of Colonel II. B. Edwardes, commissioner of the 
Peshawer division, had been removed because “physically unfit ’’ for its "emer¬ 
gencies.’ “During the time he commanded the Peshawer division/ 1 adds the 
colonel, “it is believed lie never once visited the outposts, and he used to inspect 
his troops in a buggy." He was in fact worn out by age and nearly half a 
century of service in India. Such was the man whom official blundering placed 
in an important command after bis physical unfitness had been acknowledged, 
as if to prove the irreparable mischief of which mere imbecility is capable. 

Djrt.Bi.of Jt is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night at Meerut. 

*ncrcnt but in order to give some idea of them a few details by eye-witnesses seem 
necessary* A lady writes thus: “Bungalows began to blaze round ns nearer 
and nearer till the frenzied mob reached that next our own. We saw a poor 
lady in the verandah, a Mrs. C., lately arrived. We hade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, hut they were too confused to attend to me at first. 
The stables of that house were first burned. We heard the shrieks of the horses. 
Then came the mob to the house itself with awful shouts and curses. We heard 
the doors broken in, and many, many shots, and at the moment my servant 
said they had been to bring away Mrs. C., hut had found her dead on the 
ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her confinement.” Mr. Rotton the 
chaplain gives his testimony, in his work entitled The Chaplain’s Narrative, 
in the following terms:—“It was not until sunrise on Monday that any one 
knew, with anything like certainty, the extent of the atrocities committed by 
the savages within the cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of terror met 
tLe eye almost simultaneously with the return of the day! The lifeless and 
mutilated corpses of men, women, a.nd children, were here and there to he seen, 
some of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that the very recollection of such sights chills the blood.” After reading these 
accounts it is no .small relief to find that in the midst of the massacre there were 
natives whose fidelity remained unshaken, and who heroically risked their own 
lives in saving others. 
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General Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the outbreak was a.d. mr. 
not premeditated;" but this is only another of his egregious blunders. While 
he was satisfying himself with defending the barracks and taking credit for ti>o mmi 
having driven the mutineers out of the station, they were carrying out their muted to 
plans and hurrying along the highroad to Delhi, where they had by previous 
arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. Had General Hewitt 
despatched at least a portion of his troops in pursuit, the mutineers must to a 
certainty have been overtaken. Besides the length of the road, there were 
other obstacles that must have retarded them. There was a river to pass, and as 
it was more than half-way between the two places, the mutinous infantry, at 
least, could not have crossed before his dragoons came up with them. It is 
said that an officer of this regiment volunteered to undertake the duty with a 
email detachment, and was not permitted. Thus saved from the speedy 
vengeance which might have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on without 
interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried approaching Delhi. 

So certain were they that the native regiments would not oppose them, that at Thetrarri™! 

* ° * at Delhi. 

first about seven o'clock a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or 
forty, on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jumna, galloped 
over without slacking bridle, rushed into the city, and made their appearance 
in front of the palace, calling clamorously for the king. On being asked what 
they wanted, they told at once that they had revolted, and come from Meerut 
resolved on fighting for their faith and killing the Europeans, Had there been 
no traitors in the palace tills answer would have sealed their late, but they knew 
better, and delayed not a moment to commence their murderous work. Captain 
Douglas, tlie commander of the palace guards, and Mr. Simon Eraser, commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi, were among the first victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 
who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched by a number of tlie 
king's servants, who, as soon as he fell, rushed out upon him, and kept cutting 
at him with their swords till be was dead. This first taste of blood having as 
it were sharpened their appetite, they forced the door of Captain Douglas's 
apartments, He was lying cubed suffering from severe injuries which he had 
* received by leaping from a height to escape from some troopers who had sur¬ 
rounded him. Beside him stood the Rev. Mr. Jennings the chaplain, his 
daughter and another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered* After 
these horrible atrocities a general massacre of Europeans commenced. About 
thirty of them, who had barricaded themselves in the house of Mr. Aldwell, a 
government pensioner, made a resolute but unavailing defence, but the only 
persons who escaped were Mrs. Aldwell and her three children, who, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbreadth escapes in 
reaching the palace, and were there confined with about fifty other Europeans, 
whose lives the king was said to have guaranteed. In what way the guarantee 
wm fulfilled will afterwards be seen. 
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a r». 1857. Shortly after the first troopers had crossed the bridge and rushed to the 
“ palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, showing how well they 
ah tho were aware that the native troops there stationed, instead of encountering them 
troop* At as enemies, would at once fraternize with them, and take part in their atrocious 
aJmmhV designs. The British officers still hoped better things, and, indeed, even those 
who saw too clearly what the inevitable result would be bad no alternative. 
There were no European troops, who, however outnumbered, miglit by deeds of 
heroism have defied the utmost fury of their assailants, and it therefore only 
remained to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down a revolt by 
means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, and suspected of having pledged 
themselves to support it. The consequence was, that the Delhi regiments 
when brought face to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to 
oppose them, but either stood by while their officers wex-e shot down, or, with 
ineffable baseness, joined in the massacre. All idea of making head against the 
mutineers was now iiecessai'ily abandoned, but it was thought possible that the 
Flagstaff Tower, a work of some sti-engtb, might be held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut. Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some European 
residents escaped from the city took refuge. The defence seemed practicable, 
for Brigadier Graves had posted himself there with two guns and about 300 
sepoys, who were still apparently obeying order’s. This exception to the general 
treachery was of short duration, and the bandful of Europeans, almost entii'ely 
deserted, could only disperse and run for their lives. Meanwhile within the 
city the mutiny was assuming the form of an organized rebellion. The king 
either voluntarily in execution of a premeditated design, or, as he afterwards 
pretended, under the influence of intimidation, had assumed the sovereignty of 
India, and seated himself on the throne of the Mogul, 

Attumpu After this extraordinary usurpation, no time was lost in giving practical 
routine effect to it. Tiie horrible massacres which accompanied it have been already 
ttoiwhi mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, still more explicit. The magazine, 
u^i™. ^^(3 only at a short distance from the palace, immediately attracted the 
attention of the mutineers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
11th it was intimated to the native officer commanding outside, that the king 
had sent a guard to take possession of the magazine, and either carry up all the 
Europeans within it to the palace or prevent them from leaving. At this time 
the number of these Europeans was only nine—Lieutenant Willoughby, the 
officer in command, Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Buckley-, 
Shaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 
Had they at once on receiving the message attempted an escape it would have 
been impossible to blame them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they 
were animated by a more heroic spirit, and prepared to meet death sooner than 
abandon their post. Their first measiu'c accordingly was to close anti baixicade 
the gates, and to place guns double-charged with grape, so as to command the 
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points most likely to be attacked Inside the gate leading to the park stood a.d. mi* 

sub-conductor Grow and Sergeant Stewart with lighted matches in their hands, 

and with orders* if any attempt was made to force an entrance, to fire at once Attempt to 

gain 

tlie two six-pounders under their charge, and then fall hack on the part of the stall of tli« 
magazine where Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest were posted; the principal TIJt - aj UJ ' 3 
gate was similarly defended by two guns, and at the same time within sixty 
yards of it were placed three six-pounder and one twenty-four pounder 
hpwitzers, which commanded two cross-roads, and could be managed so as to 
act upon any part of the magazine in the neighbourhood. The most important 
part of the arrangements still remains to be mentioned. The magazine was full 
of stores, and if once in possession of the mutineers would furnish them with 
almost inexhaustible resources. Lieutenant Willoughby calmly contemplating 
this contingency before it became imminent, had already provided against it 
by laying a train to the magazine, and preconcerting a signal to be given for 
filing it 


The message requiring delivery of the magazine had scarcely been received iicmic 
when a strong detachment of soldi el's wearing the kings uniform arrived to by nine 
enforce it. They began with placing guards over each gate of the magazine, offiwrennri 
and superintending a number of labourers whom they had employed to carry ‘ tol<iiere * 
off the whole of the government stores deposited on the outside. As Lieutenant 
Willoughby had disdained to return any answer to the first message, it was 
followed by a second, which threatened that if the gates of the magazine were 
not immediately thrown open the king would send down ladders and scale the 
walls. After a short delay the ladders arrived and were placed against the 
south-eastern turret. The natives within the establishment had previously 
given propfs of insubordination, and now showed them determination to desert 
by climbing over a sloped shed inside the: wall, and thus gaining the ladders, 
which enabled them to descend on the other side. The mutineers then began 
to mount, and crowded into the inside of the turret, from which they kept up 
a fire of musketry. Mean while the handful of beleaguered Europeans were not 
idle. As soon as their assailants began to descend into tbe magazine they 
opened upon them with grape from four field pieces. The only persons that 
could he spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor 
Buckley, who did not cease to ply them till their last rounds of ammunition 
were expended. The crisis had now arrived. The assailants had entered the 
magazine at two points, and in another moment would possess themselves of 
the guns, which, indeed, even if the ammunition had not been exhausted, could 
not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley had 
been disabled, the former by two musket-balls which struck his left hand, and 
the other by a musket-ball which lodged in his arm above the elbow. At this 
moment, half-past three p.m., Lieutenant Willoughby gave the order, and 
Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted signal. Conductor Scully 
Vol, HI. ofio 
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a.d. is;?, applied the match. By the explosion which instantly followed hundreds of the 
~ mutineers were blown into the air, and suffered the death they had so richly 
Signal merited. Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to escape 
J^Tin 15 without severe injury. “Conductor Scully," says Lieutenant Forrest, “was so 
th«3^ P dreadfully wounded that his escape was impossible. I saw him after the 
lino at explosion, but his face and head were so burned and contused that I don’t 

IMhL 1 _ 

t hink life could have long remained in him/ 5 Among the others who penslxed 
were several European women and children, who had fled to the magazine at 
the commencement of the outbreak* Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
succeeded in reaching the Main Guard at the Cashmere gate* The latter even¬ 
tually escaped, but the former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries 
he had received, fell into the hands of the mutineers on the road to Meerut and 
was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant Raynor and Conductor Buckley, who 
had sought the ^me place by a different direction, were more fortunate in 
reaching it* 

Delhi was now entirely in the hands of the mutineers, and the king, 
tv^Tiiariy throwing off any disguise which he had previously worn, formally accepted the 
oivuiuai. was tendered to him. On the very evening of the outbreak, 

a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced the fact, and on the following 
day, a silver throne, which had been in disuse since 1842, having been brought 
into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon it, received the homage 
of the chiefs, and began to issue royal orders. His eldest son, Mirza Moghul, 
became commander-in-chief, and various other sons received appointments 
accordant with their assumed dignities, During the first tumultuous proceedings, 
there was some reason to allege that the massacres had received no countenance 
at court, and were entirely owing to the blood-thirsty rabble, which it was then 
impossible to restrain; but a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and Ms sons were 
capable of repeating, in cool blood, the worst atrocities that bad yet been 
perpetrated. Mention lias already been made of some Europeans who fled to 
the palace in the hope of finding it an asylum. Others had been brought 
thither as prisoners, till the whole number exceeded fifty* The recesses of the 
palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them ail, had they been ten 
times more numerous, and the king had only to give the order, which would 
by this means have secured their personal safety* The suggestion was actually 
made to him, but he declined to accede to it, and shut them up in a place, 
which Mi's. Aldwell thus describes; “We were all confined in one room, very 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening* It was not fit for 
the residence of any human being, much less for the number of us who were 
there* We were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the 
sepoys, and every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frightening the 
children, we were frequently obliged to close the one door we had, which then 
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left ns without light or air. The sepoys used to come with their muskets 
loaded and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to become 
Mahometans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives ; but the kings 
special armed retainers, from which the guard over us was always furnished, 
incited the sepoys to be content with nothing short of our lives, saying we 
should be cut up iu small pieces and given as food to the kites and crows." 
The agony in which the prisoners were thus kept was only preliminary to a 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diary, giving by authority an account of the 
daily occurrences at the palace, there is the following entry for the 16th of 
May: "The king held his court in the special hall of audience: forty-nine 
English were prisoners, and the army demanded that they should be given 
over to them for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, f The army 
may do as tbfiy please/" Although the infamous sanction thus appears not to 
have been formally given till the 16th, the fate destined for the prisoners was 
so well known that it was openly talked of in Delhi at least two days before. 
Accordingly, a native eye-witness of the whole proceedings bears the following 
testimony: "I heard of it two days before the occurrence; it was said the 
Europeans would be killed in two days, but I do not recollect what day it was. 
On the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great crowds of people were flocking 
to the palace about ten A.M. I entered with them/' What are we to think of 
a people who could thus crowd to witness a spectacle almost too horrible for 
description, and keep the day on which it was to be perpetrated as a holiday I 
Mrs. Aid well and her three children were the only European prisoners who 
escaped. When taken, she and they were disguised as Mahometans, and she 
had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning and teaching 
them the Mahometan confession of faith. In this way they passed as Mussul¬ 
mans from Cashmere, and were specially excepted, when the order arrived to 
bring out the other victims. “ The women and children, !J says Mrs. Aklwell, 

“ began crying, saying they knew they were going to be murdered, but the 
Mahometans swore on the Koran, and the Hindoos on the Jumna, that such 
was not the case; that they wanted to give them a better residence, and that 
the one they were in would be converted into a magazine. On this they went 
out, were counted, but 1 do not know tlie number; a rope was thrown round 
to encircle the whole group, the same as prisoners are usually kept together 
when on the move; and in this manner they were taken out of my sight/ 1 All 
the victims thus marched off were, with four exceptions, women and children. 
The subsequent massacre is thus narrated by a native eye-witness;— f On 
reaching the first courtyard, I saw the prisoners all standing together, 
surrounded on all sides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may 
term his body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers. I did not observe 
any signal orders given; but on a sudden the men just mentioned drew their 
swords, and all simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and continued cutting 
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a, a i85“. at them till they had killed them all There were at least 100 or 150 men 
employed in this work of slaughter/’ Shortly afterwards, “the bodies were 
laden on two carts and thrown into the river/' Such was the nature and such 
were the first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi* Before proceeding to give an 
account of the retribution which awaited it, it will he necessary to mention 
the principal localities in which about the same time similar outbreaks occurred, 
and thus furnish a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was carried, 
before effectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it. 


CHAPTER IX 


The progress of the mti tiny—'Vigorous measures of repression in the Punjab — -Outbreaks in other quarters 
The Doab — Neemuch and Nua&eerab&d—Jhanei — Bareilly—Oudo — -Measures of government to 
meet the crisis — Reinforcements and proclamations — Siege of Delhi commenced. 


HE outbreak at Meerut, and the entrance of the mutineers into 
Delhi, operated as a common signal to all the native regiments 
throughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many localities the 
intelligence was no sooner received than a determination was 
evinced to follow the same course. The utmost, therefore, that 
state of could he done by the British authorities while preparing for the worst, was to 
th» Ptmjnb. interpose obstacles to immediate action, and diminish the means of mischief 
which the sepoys possessed, by depriving them of their arms. Nowhere was 
this policy more quickly adopted and more vigorously carried out than in the 
Punjab, it must at the same time be admitted that the authorities there 
possessed peculiar advantages. The recent annexation of the country, and the 
warlike spirit of its inhabitants, dictated the necessity of keeping a firm grasp 
of it, and hence the troops within it amounted to 59,056. Of these 10,326 
were Europeans, 13,430 Punjabees, and 35,900 Hindoostanees, chiefly sepoys. 
The last, though outnumbering the other two classes, were so situated as to be 
incapable of combined action, and were moreover aware that they could not 
carry the sympathy of the inhabitants along with them, as they might have 
Sloped to do in Bengal. They were in what they regarded as a foreign country, 
and the probability therefore was, that if they did venture on mutiny, it 
would be not merely to encounter a European force, but to be hunted down by 
a hostile population. The advantages which government thus possessed in the 
Punjab were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the province 
from which at one time danger was most apprehended, not only remained 
comparatively tranquil, but became mainly instrumental in the final suppression 
of the mutiny. 
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The Meerut outbreak and the possession of Delhi by the mutineers were a.d.is 
made known at Lahore by telegraph on the 12th of May. Sir John Lawrence, 
the chief commissioner, was then at Kawal Pmdee, situated about 150 miles to critical. 

ii ■ condition of 

the N.N.W., and owing tea stoppage of the telegraph could not be mstan- theptcijab. 
taneously communicated with. Immediate action was however felt to be 
necessary. General disaffection among the sepoys was notorious, and it could 
not be doubted that as soon as they should hear of the mutiny, they would 
seize the first opportunity to take part in it. Mr. Montgomery, the judicial 
commissioner, therefore, at once assumed the necessary responsibility, and 
having summoned a council of the leading authorities, civil and military, 
suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops comparatively innocuous 
by depriving them at least of their ammunition and percussion caps, if not 
by disarming them entirely. The latter, the bolder and more effectual course, 
was preferred, and on the following morning was Carried into effect. The 
native regiments then in the large military cantonment of Mean Meer, situated 
about six miles from Lahore, were the 16th, 26th, and 49th, and the 8th light 
cavalry. To control and overawe all these regiments, the European force con¬ 
sisted only of her majesty s Slsfc, mustering about 850 men, and two troops of 
Company’s horse-artillery. But only a portion of these could be employed 
in the important operation of disarming. In providing for the security of adopts by 
Lahore, which was itself a focus of mischief, and for the protection of the &mry> 
barracks, so many European troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
brought to the parade-ground was not more than 300, When brought face to 
face with this small force, and the dozen guns of horse-artillery accompanying 
them, the sepoys, though mustering about 3500, did not venture to risk a 
combat, and at once obeyed the order to pile them anna The Security derived 
from this decisive act of disarming extended much further than the removal 
of the immediate danger. It dealt with the Asiatic mind in the manner 
which has always proved effectual, and while it confirmed the well-disposed, 
deterred many whose hearts were full of treachery from engaging in any overt 
act of rebellion. It was afterwards ascertained that the disarming was not 
effected an hour too soon. A plot had been formed for seizing the fort of 
Lahore and massacring all the Europeans there and at Mean Meer, and was 
on the very eve of execution, when it was thus most providentially frustrated. 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery sent off an ^ hm ^ r at 
express to Ferozepoor to intimate the event to Brigadier limes. The intima¬ 
tion, which reached that officer on the morning of the 13th, seems not to have 
impressed him so deeply as might have been expected. The arsenal under his 
charge contained immense military stores, and he could not but feel the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for its security, but the native regiments, 
the 45th and 57th, were allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed 
how little they deserved the confidence reposed in them. On this subject the 
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a 1X2857* opinion given by Sir John Lawrence, in his report on the mutiny in the Punjab, 
is decisive:—“On the British siJe affairs were badly managed. It was fortu- 
Bhiniterat nate that the European barracks were close to the arsenal, into which building 

FwmjalKwr. b _ _ 

a company of Europeans were introduced, just before it was assailed by the 
native infantry But after the arsenal had been secured and the mutineers 
repulsed, they were allowed to return and burn buildings in the cantonment 
at their pleasure during the whole night of the 14th May. No adequate efforts 
were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, in their flight 
from the station towards Delhi, laid been seized by the police and the country 

people, were not brought to trial until reiterated 
orders to that effect had been issued* But un- 
, fortunately at Eerozepoor errors did not end 
here; for when, at a date subsequent to the 
above occurrences, the 10 th light cavalry were 
disarmed, their horses were not taken away. 
When, however, the taking of the horses was 
insisted on at hist, the troop cl's had a full oppor¬ 
tunity of concocting their plans fur an ovithreat; 
for the order about the horses, instead of Being 
kept secret, was formally copied and circulated 
in the regimental order-book/' Happily, not¬ 
withstanding this tissue of blunders, no massacre 
of Europeans was perpetrated. 

Aether At Umballa the native troops had for some time given proofs of disaffection, 
Emhfdin, As early as the 19th of April mysterious fires began to occur, and were gene¬ 
rally believed to be the work of the sepoys. On the 8th of May a prediction 
was current in the 5th and GOth native infantry stationed there, “that in the 
following week blood would be sited at Delhi or Umballa, and that a general 
rising would take place;" and only two days afterwards, the 10th, the day of 
the fatal Meerut outbreak, as if they had feared that others might anticipate 
them in fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed simul¬ 
taneously to their bells of arms, and began loading tlieir muskets. They were 
afterwards induced to desist, but the portion of the GOth stationed as a guard 
over the treasury persisted in retaining their arms during the whole day* 
Strange to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven by the 
military authorities, and the result which might have been anticipated was, 
that large portions of these regiments afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi. 

The above blunders committed in the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej states were 
fortunately only exceptions to the judicious management generally evinced in 
the same quarters. The important fort and arsenal of Pliilour, on the frontier 
of the J nil under Doab, was happily saved by throwing in a company of European 
infantry arid some European artillerymen into the fort, and dispossessing 
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the native troops before they had time to give effect to the treachery which a.d. is 5 t. 
they had for some time been meditating. The same promptitude of action also ~~ 
saved the fort of Govindghur. This fort, besides being the most central and Fort or 
most important stronghold in the Punjab, completely commanded Amritsur, ®^ s “ dgluu 
the religious capital of the Sikhs, and the possession of it was hence absolutely 
indispensable to the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time 
of the outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 69th native infantry, 
and only seventy European artillerymen. The latter must have been over¬ 
powered had they not been reinforced by half a company of her majesty s 81st 
liunied over in ehts or native one-horse gigs from Lahore. What the former 
would have done may be inferred from the fact that it afterwards became 
neeessaiy to disarm them. 

On the 11th of May, when the telegraph announced the outbreak, the forces state of af- 
occupying the Peshawer valley consisted of about 2800 European and 8000 t^ s "!v r 
native soldiers, with 18 field guns and a mounted battery. Immediately on 
the receipt of the disastrous intelligence, it was resolved, on the suggestion of 
Colonel John Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Peshawer, to form a move¬ 
able column of picked troops. At the same time orders were issued for the 
rigid examination of all sepoy correspondence at the post-office. For some time 
the disaffection of the 64th native infantry forming part of the Peshawer con¬ 
tingent had been notorious, and therefore one of the first steps taken was to 
cripple it for intrigue, by breaking it up into detachments, and marching them 
off to isolated outposts. While thus providing for the safety of the district, the 
general interest was not forgotten; and on the 13th of May the guide corps, which 
has since so greatly distinguished itself, quitted its cantonment at Murdan six 
hours after it got the order, and the next morning had accomplished the distance 
of thirty miles to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak having become known to tlM sepoys, 
a rapid change took place in their demeanour, and their mutinous intentions 
could no longer be disguised Precautions were accordingly taken. The 
treasure, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was removed 
from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which was at the same time 
garrisoned by Europeans. The inspection of native correspondence, at the post- Mutin™ 
omce, was now making ominous revelations. Letters addressed to soldiers of den<» 
the 64th, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in Hindoostan on 
the men, women, and children of the Feringhees, and contained messages from 
their relatives, urging them to emulate the example. Another letter, which did 
not pass through the post-office, but fell into the hands of Brigadier Cotton, 
commanding at Peshawer, was a formal communication from part of the 51st 
native infantry stationed there to the 64th. After some preliminary saluta¬ 
tions, it proceeded thus:—" The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22d 
instant Of this you are hereby informed. This is addressed to you by the 
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whole regiment. 0 brothers ' the religion of Hindoos and Mahometans is all 
one. Therefore all you soldiers should know this. Here all the sepoys are at 
the bidding of the jemadar, soubahdar-major, and havildar-major All are 
discontent with this business, whether small or great. What more need be 
written? Do as you think best High and low send their obeisance, benedic¬ 
tion, salutation, and service." It was added by another hand. "The above is 
the state of a flairs here. In whatever way you can manage it, come in to 
Peshawer on the 21st instant. Thoroughly understand that point In fact eat 
there and drink here " The authorities thus made aware of the plot, and the 
very day fixed for its execution, were able to counterwork it, though not 
entirely to prevent overt acts of mutiny. On the 21st, the day appointed, a 
part of the 55th, on duty at the Attack ferry, suddenly quitted their post and 
marched away towards Nowshera. On the way they were joined by a detach¬ 
ment of the 24th native infantry, who were escorting commissariat stores to 
Peshawer. Major Verner, commanding at Nowshera, informed by an express 
of their approach, was able to intercept and disarm them. This success, 
however, only proved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment lie 
re-entered Xowshera with his prisoners, three companies of the 55th stationed 
there came to the rescue, and having succeeded, broke open the regimental 
magazine, supplied themselves with ammunition, and having succeeded in 
crossing the Cabool, hastened of!" in the direction of Mur dan, where the main 
body of the 55th was stationed. The whole immediately fraternized, and the 
mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

After such overt acts a general disarming of the native troops could no 
longer be delayed. It began with the regiments stationed at Pesiiawer, 
consisting of the 5th light cavalry, and the 24th, 27th, and 51st native infantry. 
Another regiment, the 21st native infantry, was exempted, because an infantry 
regiment seemed indispensable to carry on the duties of the station, and this 
one had hitherto shown no sympathy with the mutineers. Besides the above 
there were two regiments of irregular cavalry the 7th and 18th. These also 
were exempted for similar reasons, though not without considerable hesitation, 
as the fidelity of the former of the two was already shaken, and that of the 
latter was at least problematical. The case then stood thus. Four native 
regiments were to he disarmed, and three, who were to he spectators of the 
operation, were by no means free from the suspicion of being more inclined to 
oppose than to assist in it. The European regiments were the 70th and 87th, 
and these, with the artillery, on the morning of the 22d ? took up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment. The measure had been resolved, and was 
carried out with so much promptitude that the native troops, however much 
inclined to resist, were too faint-hearted to venture upon it, and laid down 
their arms. The next step necessary was to deal with the 55th native infantry, 
who had mutinied at Murdan. Near midnight of the 23d, a force of 300 
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European infantry, 250 irregular cavalry, horse-levies and police, and eight ajxisst. 
guns, left Peshawer under command of Colonel Chute of her majesty's 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, natoim 
this force, increased by a detachment from Novvshera under Major Vaughan, mutineer?, 
was descried approaching Murdan. The mutineers no sooner heard the intel¬ 
ligence than they rushed from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the 
hills of Swat. They had got ao far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their pursuers were never brought 
within range. They were not, however, permitted to escape with impunity; 
for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying forward with a party of troopers, succeeded in 
overtaking them. Thus brought to hay the mutineers faced about, and a 
desperate encounter took place, but not with doubtful issue. Nicholson's 
impetuous charge drove his enemies before him, and they fled, scattering them¬ 
selves over the country in companies and sections. The pursuit was continued, 
and with so much success, that before the day closed 120 had been slain and 
150 made prisoners. 

While the mutiny was thus either anticipated by disarming, or curbed and Mutiny in 
punished by the vigorous measures adopted in the Punjab, it made rapid and 
alarming progress in other quarters. In the beginning of May the 9th native 
infantry was distributed in the Doab in four detachments—three companies 
being stationed at Alighur, three at Mynpoorie, three at Etawah, and one 
at Boolundshulmr. Hitherto the confidence of the European officers in the 
fidelity of the regiment had been unbounded, and though they could not hut 
feel some anxiety after they had been startled by the disastrous intelligence 
from Meerut and Delhi, their hope still was that, however faithless others might 
be, their men would prove an honourable exception. And there certainly 
seemed to he good grounds for this charitable judgment. At Alighur, where 
the head-quarters of the regiment were established, the soldiers, so far from 
sympathizing with the mutineers, had readily assisted in limiting down some 
troopers of the 3d cavalry, who, after taking part in the atrocities at Meerut, 
had wandered into their neigh bo urliood, probably in search of plunder. They 
had given a still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to a 
Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to incite them to 
mutiny, but by taking him prisoner and handing him over to their com¬ 
mander. It is difficult to believe that in thus acting they were only seeking a 
cover to their real designs. The probability rather is that up to this time, 
though they may have been shaken by the sinister influences brought to bear 
on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, but were waiting the 
course of events in that dubious vacillating state where any sudden impulse 
from either side is sufficient to turn the scale. We accordingly learn that it 
was an impulse of this nature which actually determined them, Tbe Brahmin, 
for his attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, and they had stood 
Yol, in, - 26 q 
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on the parade ground when the sentence was carried into execution, without 
betraying any particular emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still 
hanging on the gallows, when some soldiers who had been absent on duty 
arrived. Far from participating in the apparent apathy of their comrades, the 
sight filled them with indignation, and one of their number stepping from the 
ranks, and pointing to the gallows, exclaimed^—That man is a martyr.” No 
sooner were the words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as if seized 
by a sudden frenzy, rushed forth shouting defiance, proceeded directly to the 
treasury, plundered it, hurst open the jail, liberating all the prisoners, and then 
took the highroad to Delhi. As there were no European troops present, no 
resistance could be offered to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention 
that no blood-thirstiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. This out¬ 
break, which took place on the 20th of May, was forthwith responded to by 
the other three detachments—by that of Mynpoorie on the 22d, of Eta wall on 
the 23d, and of Boolimdshuhur on the 24th. It is unnecessary to give the 
details of each, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young officer. 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, who, undeterred either by threats or actual violence, 
kept his post at Mynpoorie, and actually succeeded in inducing the mutineers 
to depart without plundering the treasury. 

After these revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed without any other 
actual rising, and many were sanguine enough to imagine that the insurrec¬ 
tionary spirit had nearly expended itself And there is some ground to believe 
that could Delhi have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by a 
sudden onset, and a signal retribution inflicted for.the atrocities of which they 
had been guilty, the revolt would have received its death-blow. The recapture 
of Delhi, however, by any troops which could be hastily mustered for the 
purpose was impossible, and the continued possession of the old Mogul capital 
by the insurgents gave a new and irresistible stimulus to revolt. All at once, 
after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous burst of insurrection took 
place, though in lucidities so widely distant that it could scarcely have been in 
consequence of previous concert On this recommencement, the first display of 
open violence occurred in the towns of Hansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Hurreana, lying to the north-west of that of Delhi. There, on the 28th of 
May, the Hurreana battalion of light infantry and the 4th irregular cavalry 
breaking out into open mutiny, commenced an indiscriminate massacre of 
Europeans, and were guilty of deeds as atrocious as any that had yet been 
perpetrated. On the evening of the same day, in the remote locality of 
Nusseerabad, situated fifteen miles south-east of Ajmere, in the very centre of 
Rajpootana, two regiments of Bengal native infantry, the 15th and the 30th, 
together with a company of Bengal native artillery, proceeded to execute the 
mutinous designs of which they had previously given many indications. One 
of their first steps was to make themselves masters of the guns. They were 
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not, however, permitted to retain tliem without a struggle. The first Bombay a.d. isst. 
light cavalry (lancers), showing how little sympathy the army of that presidency 
had with that of Bengal, hastened to the rescue, and repeatedly charged the ftt 

mutineers. It was unhappily without success. The disparity of numbers was 
too great, and they were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, situated 
about tbirt} r miles to tbe south-west. During the struggle several of the 
European officers had fallen, but the survivors, together with the other 
European residents, protected by the lancers, were enabled to make their 
escape, A still more formidable outbreak Lad, in the meantime, occurred at 
Bareilly, the capital of Bobilcund. Having recounted tbe many wrongs which 
the RohUlas suffered in consequence of the iniquitous compact made between 
"Warren Hastings and the Nabob of Oude, we can hardly deny that there was 
something retributive in the vengeance which they took on this occasion, 
though the parties who suffered were certainly not the wrong-doers. The 
troops stationed here were the 18th and 68th Bengal native infantry, tbe 8th 
irregular cavalry, and a company of native artillery. Their disaffection was 
well known, and they had so little attempted to disguise it, that the European 
women and children had been removed for safety to the hill station of Nynee 
Tal The evil day was however postponed by dexterous management, and the 
excitement which for some days threatened immediate violence, had so far 
subsided that the clanger seemed, at least for the present, to be passing away. 

The sepoys themselves employed all tbe arts of Asiatic treachery in counten- Timckeiyof 
ancing this delusion. Professing deep contrition for having been misled by 
evil counsel, they were now only anxious that the past should be forgotten, 
and they requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women and 
children who bad been sent off to Nynee Tal should return. With this 
request the British authorities were not so infatuated as to comply; but 
Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon that he wrote to the government, 
assuring them, in confident terms, of the' fidelity of his troops, provided their 
fears were set at rest by an assurance that they were not to be punished for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadiers letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination, when the sepoys proved the hollowness of all their professions, 
and he himself became one of their first victims. Having, like their fellow- 
traitors at Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal on the 
31st of May, and at once commenced the work of murder and devastation, by 
opening on their officers both with grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, 
plundering the treasury, and throwing open tbe jail, which contained nearly 
3000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriously one of the most 
turbulent in India, had full scope to commit every form of outrage. The 
insurrection being thus completely triumphant, soon found fitting representa¬ 
tives, both of tbe military and the civil authority—of tbe former, in the person 
of Ruktawar Khan, eoubahdar of artillery, who, assuming the rank of general, 
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paraded the city in the carnage of the murdered brigadier, followed by a 
numerous staff; and of the latter, in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
retired native judge, who repaid his obligation to the British government, 
which had pensioned him, by turning traitor, and employing the forms of law 
to murder its officers. In this way two of the European judges, charged with 
imaginary crimes, were subjected to the mockery of a trial, condemned to death, 
and immediately executed. The example of Bareilly was speedily followed at 
Moradabad and Shahjelianpoor, the other principal military stations of Rohil- 
clinch At Moradabad the 2E)th native infantry, more avaricious than blood¬ 
thirsty, were so intent on plunder that they allowed their officers to escape. 
It was otherwise at Shahj ehanpoor, where the 28th native infantry, choosing 
the same Sunday as at Bareilly, shot one officer on the parade ground, and 
then sent a party of murderers into the church. Notwithstanding the sudden¬ 
ness and ferocity of this sacrilegious attack, the greater part of the European 
residents escaped into Oude. Here, however, instead of the asylum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and children, fell into the 
hands of savages, still worse than those from whom they had lied, and were 
barbarously massacred in the vicinity of Aurangabad. 

The mention of Oude, as well as the sequence of events, would now naturally 
lead us to trace the course of the revolt in that province, but some advantage 
in respect of arrangement will be gained by previously noticing the disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. We begin with Neemueh, situated in an 
isolated portion of Seindia s dominions, near the south-eavst borders of Raj poo- 
tana, and, with Jhansi, long the capital of an independent native principality, 
but finally incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexation 
policy, which refused to recognize an adopted heir. The troops stationed at 
Neeimich belonged to what was designated the Gwalior contingent, and there¬ 
fore did not properly form part of our Indian army, but they were virtually 
included in it, because, though nominally belonging to Seindia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with treaty, and commanded 
by British officers. Still the relations which they bore to a native prince gave 
additional importance to their movements, as from these an inference might be 
drawn as to the course which the prince himself might be disposed to take in 
the fearful struggle which had commenced, and the degree of control which he 
might be able to exercise, whether for good or evil. As to Seindia personally, 
there was indeed scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of his own accord to place his body-guard 
and all his other troops at the disposal of Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-western Provinces, and his subsequent conduct had shown that the 
fidelity of the Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it, 
would remain unshaken. One more ominous feature was thus added to the 
revolt, when it appeared that the sepoys of the contingent fraternized with 
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those of Bengal, and would in all probability follow their example. The troops a.d, ibs7. 
at Neemuch consisted of the 7th and 72d regiments of infantry, the 1st regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, and the 4tli company of artillery. For some time symptoms 
of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on the two last days of May, 
and the 1st of June, the whole troops were in such a state of excitement that 
an actual rising was hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly 
subsided, and the 2d passed in comparative tranquillity. On the 3d another 
change toot place, the disturbance became worse than ever, and at last, 
towards midnight, the discharge of a gun, the preconcerted signal, announced 
that the mutiny had commenced The main body of the troops occupied the 
cantonments situated without the town, hut the fort within it was garrisoned 
by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing was stationed at 
an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant. The moment the outbreak 
commenced, the whole of the troops in cantonments took part in it, hut the 
7th regiment seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left wing 
marched off in obedience to their officers, and joined the right wing in the fort, 
both making loud protestations of unshaken fidelity. Meantime the work of 
destruction went on below, and many barbarous murders were committed. 

The officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw the air lighted 
up with the flames of their burning bungalows, but, though held in a torture of 
suspense as to the fate of their fellow-officers, and the other European residents, 
gave so much credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On tins point, however, they were soon 
undeceived, for when, the mutineers appeared before the fort, and threatened to 
open upon it with their artillery, a soubahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years’ 
service, and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the command of the 
picket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly ordered it to he thrown 
open. When the officers attempted to resist this treacherous order, they were 
significantly reminded that they had better look to themselves, since the 
garrison, though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor could save 
them from the mutineers outside, of whose murderous intentions they were 
well aware. This intimation left the officers no alternative but flight, which 
they accomplished with the utmost difficulty. 

The mutiny at Jhansi was of a still more atrocious character. At this at 
place, situated 140 miles south of Agra, near the north-west extremity of 
Bundelcund, a strong feeling of discontent existed, particularly among those 
who bad formerly been connected with the native court, and regretted the loss 
of their independence by a course of policy which seemed to them at once 
fraudulent and violent. The ranee, indeed, so far from concealing her resent¬ 
ment, had given utterance to it in the most unequivocal form, by spuming the 
pension allotted to her by the British government. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that when the revolt began to spread, Jhansi would 
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wove fin- left wings of the 12th native and the 14th irregular infantry. From 
tIie first " ltelli S ence °f tl,e proceedings at Meerut and .Delhi, an outbreak had 
been imminent, as the ranee and her advisers were suspected of tampering with 
the sepoya. But though the wish to break out into open violence was visibly 
manifest, the fear of being committed before success seemed certain sufficed to 
keep both the sepoys and their tempters in cheek, and the actual mutiny did 
not take place till the 4th of June. The Europeans, forewarned of their danger, 
had fixed upon the fort as their place of refuge. Accordingly, when the alarm 
was given, they rushed to it with one accord. The prospect before them was 
fearful. Their whole number, women and children included, amounted only to 
fifty-five, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of blood-thirsty 
wretches by whom they were beset? The struggle at once commenced, and 
the heroic band, fighting for life and all that was dear to them, made good 
their defence for four days. At last, when their resources had begun to fail, 
and their position was nearly desperate, a new and more formidable enemy 
appeared. The ranee sent her artiileiy and elephants, and the gates, though 
strongly barricaded, were forced. By retiring into some of the buildings, it 
might still have been possible to bold out a little longer, but as an unconditional 
surrender must speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how 
readily the terms were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on the delivery 
of the fort, to save the lives of all within it. This offer, after it had been 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was accepted, and all who had survived 
the miseries of the siege, having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, 
when, in utter violation of all that had been stipulated and sworn, they* were 
seized, carried off to a place of execution, and put to the sword, man, woman, 
and child, with a barbarity too horrible for description. 

Mntinj it At the very commencement of the revolt, some anxiety was felt for Agra, 
once the capital of all India, and still the capital of the North-western Provinces, 
t ortunately, indeed, it had not, like Delhi, been left destitute of European 
troops, and it was therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall 
like that city without a struggle. The troops stationed in it at the time of 
the revolt were the 3d European fusiliers, a troop of European artillery, and 
two sepoy regiments, the 44th and 67th native infantry. Among the latter, 
when the first intelligence of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, 
and the mischief which they meditated was indicated by numerous incendiary 
fires. Their object in raising them apparently was to lure the European troops 
to their lines, for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, and take advantage 
of their absence while thus employed, to make themselves masters of the fort. 
If this was the plan, the judicious arrangements of the authorities defeated it. 
Knowing that everything depended on the possession of the fort, they made its 
security their first object, and never reduced the garrison so far as to give any 
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hope of attacking it with success. The lieutenant-governor at the same time a.d.is57. 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent or postpone the anticipated outbreak. 

As early as the 11th of May, he met the whole troops of the station on the ( 

parade ground, and harangued them in a manner which called forth the loudest Agra, 
protestations of inviolable fidelity. The sepoys in particular seemed unable to 
give sufficient utterance to their applause, and continued to make the air ring 
with their eheers long after he had retired. At this time the depth ol native 
duplicity was so little understood, that Mi’. Colvin himself did not hesitate to 
speak confidently of the effect which his address had produced, and lie there¬ 
fore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in which lie declared his 
belief that “ European and native portions of the military forces now rapidly 
assembling, will honourably and eagerly vie witb each other in the extirpation 
of the traitorous criminals who have endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distrust between the powerful and beneficent British government and its 
attached native soldiery." The two native regiments were on bad terms, and 
Mr. Colvin, well aware of the fact, endeavoured to turn it to account by 
employing them as a kind of mutual check upon each other. In accoidance 
with this policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in a 
quantity of treasure from Muttra, about thirty miles north-west of Agra, 
instead of sending Europeans, who could ill be spared for such a purpose, 
he selected for the service two native companies, one from each regiment, in 
the belief that their hatred would not allow them to he guilty of a common 
act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in possession of 
the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels, broke out into open mutiny, 
and marched oft with their plunder for Delhi. The incident was so far fortu¬ 
nate that it completely opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling 
them to disarm both regiments, as utterly unworthy of confidence, undoubtedly 
prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, Allahabad, situated at the junction of 
the Jumna witb the Ganges, was subjected to a still more fiery ordeal. This 
citv, though justly regarded as the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and 
containing an arsenal with 10,000 stand of arms, large numbers of cannon, and 
vast military stores, lmd been left entirely at the mercy of native troops. A 
few soldiers, forming the magazine staff, were Europeans, but the garrison 
within the fortress was composed of a I’egiment of Siklis, about 100 strong, 
and ^ company of the Otli native infantry, while the remainder of the latter 
regiment occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault by the 
sepoys must have been successful, and Allahabad, with its immense military 
stores, would, like Delhi, have become a stronghold of the mutineers. Fortu¬ 
nately the authorities were on the alert, and in the absence of any other means 
of reinforcement, a body of aged European invalids, about sei ent-j in number, 
occupying the fort ofChunar, were despatched by steamer, and arrived in the 
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very nick of time. The company of the 6th native infantry, in Charge of the 
principal gate of the fortress, had conspired to admit their comrades, when they 
found themselves suddenly 'displaced. They endeavoured, however, to make a 
merit of necessity, and as a cover to their treachery, the whole regiment made 
such professions of fidelity, that the thanks of the governor-general were 
publicly conveyed to them on the 6th of June. Their gratification seemed to 
know no bounds, and their cheers were still ringing in the ears of their deluded 
officers as they sat at mess, when they were startled by the intelligence that 
the mutiny had commenced Several of them were shot down before they 
could leave the mess-room, and others were barbarously murdered as they 
hastened to the lines, in hope of quelling disturbance. The Europeans within 
the fort, though gallantly supported by the Sikhs, barely sufficed for its 
protection, and hence, both within the town and the cantonments, the work of 
plunder and devastation continued almost unchecked Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, which contained 
nearly 3000 prisoners, and burning down the cantonments, fifty Europeans 
had been massacred. The rest found refuge within the fort, and were obliged 
to remain there, as anarchy reigned within the city, and British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which skirts the Ganges 
from Allahabad up to Agra. 

About sixty miles below Allahabad, and nearly due east from it, stood 
Benares, the great stronghold of Hmdooism. If religion had anything to do 
with the revolt, it might have been anticipated that this was the place of all 
others where it would burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population 
exceeding 180,000 was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in whom 
full confidence could be placed were 190 of her majesty’s 10th foot, and a small 
detail of artillery, with three guns. The native troops consisted of a Sikh 
corps, the 37th native infantry, and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped 
that both the Sikhs and the cavalry would remain faithful. The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mutinous, and on the 1st of June it was resolved 
to deprive them of their arms. The resolution once taken ought to have been 
immediately executed, but was fixed only for the 5 th. In the interval the 
sepoys, through some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 
and to increase the difficulty intelligence arrived that at Azimghur, a place 
about fifty miles to the north of Benares, the 17th native infantry had mutinied 
on the 3d, and decamped after seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. 
Not a moment could now be lost, and on the 4th the first step in the process of 
disarming was commenced by suddenly locking the bells or huts where the arms 
were kept. By this time the sepoys were equally on the alert, and having 
burst open the doors of the bells gained possession of them arms by open force. 
The struggle now commenced. On the one side stood the Europeans, mustering 
not more than 200, and on the other native troops to the number of about 2000. 
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This immense disparity was compensated to the former by the possession of a.d. issi 
three guns, while their opponents had none; by their indomitable courage, and 
by some reluctance on the part of many of the native troops finally to commit Mutiny u t 
themselves. It is even said that the Sikhs, when they made common cause nnrrrwmrf 
with the Bengal troops, acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable 
panic than from any premeditated design, Favoured by this combination of 
circumstances the Europeans gained a comparatively easy victory, only four, 
one of them the commander of the liregular cavalry, being killed, and twenty- 
one wounded. This first success had an excellent effect upon the populace, 
who, contrary to what had been feared, did not venture to rise* 

We now hasten towards Oude, which had become and was destined long 
to be a main centre of revolt. Its first mutiny, and the suppression of it, 
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have already been described. As its recurrence sooner or later could hardly be Mutiny in 
doubted, Sir Henry Lawrence made diligent use of the respite which he had 
gained, and endeavoured to prepare for the worst His head-ipiarters were at the 
residency of Lucknow, situated on the north side of the c\iy 3 close to the right 
hank of the Goomtee* Beside it were the treasury and the hospital, and a 
n umber of buildings of solid masonry, occupied as dwelling-houses and public 
offices. About a mile and a half to the eastward was the Chowpeyrah Istubul, 
a cruciform building used as barracks by her majesty's 32d, the only European 
infantry then in the province. At some distance to the north of the barracks 
stood another building called the Kuddum Based, which had been converted 
into a powder magazine. In the same vicinity were the lines of the 3d 
regiment of military police. Immediately south of the barracks was the Tara 
Kotee or observatory where all the law courts were concentrated. About a 
mile above the residency, and oil the same side of the river, were the Dowlut 
Klrnm and Sheesli Huhul, forming part of an old palace of the Kings of Oude. 

Vo l. ill, 270 
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A.ailP In the one were the head-quarters of the brigadier commanding the Oudo 
irregular force, and in the other a magazine containing many stands of arms 
Respective and native*guns. Still farther np the river, and to the westward, was the 
palace of Moosa Bagln occupied by the commanding officers of the 4th and 7th 
regiments of Glide irregular infantry, which were cantoned in its vicinity, 
troop, in a quarter of a mile above the residency the Goomtee was crossed by an 

iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a straight line to the Muriaon and 
Moodkeepoor cantonments* These, situated three miles north from Lucknow, 
were at this time occupied by the 13th, 48th, and 71st native infantiy a regi¬ 
ment of regular native cavalry, and two batteries of native and one of European 
artillery. The only other military station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that 
of the 2d Oude irregular cavalry at Cbukkur Kotee, on the left bank of the 
river, nearly opposite to Kuddum Rasool, and nearly as far from the residency 
as the Muriaon cantonments* Sir Henry Lawrence, who obtained lull military 
powers giving him the command of all the forces in Oude, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the above arrangement of the troops. Four guns were 
brought from the Muriaon cantonment to the lines of her majesty's 32d, and 
120 men of this regiment were intrusted with the protection of the treasury 
and residency, which had formerly been entirely at the mercy of native guards. 
At the same time, while the women and the sick were lodged in the residency, 
the rest of the regiment was removed from its isolated position and moved ■ 
down to the cantonment, and stationed close to the European battery* These 
measures, excellent so far as they went, were not deemed sufficient* A place of 
strength where the military stores might be concentrated, and an asylum might 
be found in case of attack, was still wanted For this purpose choice was made 
of the Muchee Rhowun, situated on the right bank of the river, about half-way 
between the residency and the Dowlut Khan a. At the same time* though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight defensive works, chiefly 
as a precaution against any sudden insurrection of the populace, were begun. 
The treasury also was largely replenished, by sending out parties into the 
different districts* and bringing in the sums which had been previously collected. 
Pcwitifmor During the above preparations the progress of the mutiny in other quarters 
had added greatly to the difficulty of maintaining tranquillity in Oude, 
Cawnpoor. w j^ e ^ere was rea *son to apprehend that any rising would, in all proba¬ 
bility, not only involve the whole province, but extend beyond its limits* 
particularly to the important town and district of Cawnpoor, only separated 
from it by the Ganges, Here General Sir Hugh Wheeler had only a mere 
handful of Europeans to oppose a large brigade of native troops, consisting 
of the 1st, 53d, and 56th native infantry, and the 2d light cavalry, and was 
obliged to rest satisfied with preparations which were palpably inadequate. In 
the hope that if the sepoys did rise they would march off’ for Delhi, he formed 
an entrenchment, which, however incapable of permanent defence, might 
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furnish a temporary asylum. Reinforcements had been promised by the gov- a d. iss:. 
eminent and were daily expected, but the case was so urgent that Sir Henry 
Lawrence could not refuse his application for aid, and detached to* liim on the Position of 
2] sfc of May fifty men of the 3 2d, conveyed in post carriages, and two squadrons whSe^t 
of cavalry In this emergency Sir Hugh received an offer which was too c,wn J ,oqr 
tempting to be refused- It consisted of*'two guns and three hundred men, 
cavalry and infantry,, furnished by the Maharajah of Bit ho or/’ the infamous 
miscreant now only too well known as Nana Sahib, He was the adopted son 
of Bajee Row, the last of the peishwas, who, when reduced to extremity, had 
obtained by treaty a pension of £90,000 a year, and a residence at Bithoor, 
situated on the Ganges about twelve miles above Cawnpoor, At his death 
Nana Sahib succeeded to a large portion of his immense wealth, but his claim 
to a continuance of the pension was refused* Though he often complained of 
the refusal, and stigmatized it as a breach of public faith, it did not suit him to 
assume the airs of a malcontent, or subject himself to suspicion as an enemy to 
British interests. On the contrary he courted the society of our countrymen, 
and was regarded hy them as a favourable specimen of the liberalized Hindoo. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler s long residence in India and intimate acquaintance with 
native manners perhaps only laid him more open to the influence of such a 
character, and hence, though specially warned to he on his guard against the 
Nana, lie not only accepted bis proffered aid, but showed how unbounded his 
confidence was by employing his troops to guard the treasury. 

The Eed, a moveable Mahometan festival which fell on the 24th of May, Rising in 
was generally believed to have been fixed upon for the outbreak in Glide. 

The crisis, however, somehow postponed, did not arrive till the 30th* That day 
had passed away quietly, and the evening gun had been fired as usual at nine 
o'clock, when the light company of the 71st native infantry suddenly turned 
out and began firing at random* At the same instant two parties* the one 
belonging to the same regiment, and the other to the 7th light cavalry, appeared 
at the opposite gates of the cantonment, and made directly for the mess-honse, 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the officers between two fires, 
and rendering their escape impossible* Fortunately the first shot had proved a 
sufficient warning. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was now residing in the canton¬ 
ment, hastily proceeded with his staff to that part of it where tiie Europeans, 
mustering 300 men, with six guns, were stationed. Two of these guns were 
immediately posted on the road leading to Lucknow, so as to intercept the 
mutineers in the event of their attempting to reach it* The other guns swept 
the native parade ground, where the three native infantry regiments stood in 
the following order—first, the 71st, next the 13th : and last the 48th. The 
71st, after shooting Brigadier Hantlseomb, who had ventured too near them, 
advanced boldly and fired* They were answered with grape, which sent them 
back to their lines* where they took the cowardly revenge of murdering one of 
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AJhissr. their European officers, who was found pierced with bayonets ami musket-balls. 

The 48th, whose position on the parade ground was so distant from the guns as 
Oufedtgf to he beyond the reach of grape, did not at first take an active part in the 
mutineers* mutiny* They refused, however, to aid hi suppressing it; and while pretending 
to accept the proposal of their commanding officer to anarch to the residency, 
deserted by the way in such numbers, that when he reached the iron bridge he 
could not muster move than fifty-seven men around the colours. In the conflict 
wMeh had taken place, the mutineers, though they had obtained a considerable 
amount of plunder, and gratified their savage natures by burning down the 
bungalows, and laying the cantonments in ruins, had sustained a defeat; but it 
still remained for them to show whether they had so much confidence in their 
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superior numbers, as to risk an encounter with British discipline and courage. 
At first it seemed that they had made up their minds to this, for at daybreak 
of the 31st they were found in force occupying the lines at Moodkeepoor. 
Their courage, however, was not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of Seetapoor, 

Timing of the During tli$ above proceedings great alarm was felt in the city. A company 

Lucknow * 

mob. of the 71st, who had been removed from the Muchee Bhowun for disaffection 
a few days before to another station, on being marched to the residency and 
ordered to pile their arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an 
outbreak, it was deemed prudent not to coerce them. This indication of weak¬ 
ness was soon followed by its natural result. On the afternoon of the 31st the 
hudmashes or mob of the city rose, and about GOOD of them, after crossing the 
Goomtee by a ford, moved towards Moriaon in order to join the mutineers, 
with whom they had a previous understanding. When this scheme was frus¬ 
trated the budmashes returned to Lucknow, and commenced rioting in the 
quarter of Hoseynabad, near the Dowlut Khan a. Fortunately the native 
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troops stationed there did not decline to act, and after an hour of heavy firing 
the insurrection was suppressed. Its occurrence, however, was a warning not 
to he neglected, and all the European women and children took refuge in the 
residency. 

The mutiny at Lucknow operated as the signal for a rising in every leading 
station throughout the province. In giving a brief account of each, we take 
them as they occurred in the four divisions into which, for administrative 
purposes, Oude, after its incorporation with British India, had been distributed. 
Beginning with Khyrabad, or the north-west division, our attention is first 
called to its principal station Seetapoor, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow had proceeded. At Seetapoor, the principal 
station of the Khyrabad, or north-west division of Oude, the outbreak which 
had long been feared took place on the 3d of June, On the morning of that 
day, a cry having been raised that the 10th irregulars were plundering the 
treasury j Colonel Birch, of the list, hastened with two companies to therescUe, 
and was shot dead. Two other officer’s immediately shared his fate, and the 
mutiny became general. Sir. Christian, the commissioner, anticipating the 
outbreak, had collected the civilians and their families at his house, and 
intrusted the defence of it to a strong guard of the military police. It was 
only to learn how utterly his confidence had been misplaced. His defenders, 
when called upon to act, only replied by filing upon him , and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 

The European fugitives from Shahjehanpoor had arrived on the 1st of June 
at Mohumdee, another station of the Khyrabad division, then occupied by a 
company of the 9th Oude irregular infantry. By judicious management they 
were for a time restrained, but on the 4th, when fifty of their mutinous com¬ 
rades came in from Seetapoor, they announced their determination to march to 
Seetapoor, at the same time promising that, if not opposed, they would not only 
spare the lives of all the Europeans at the station, but take them under their 
protection. With this promise, con fumed by a solemn oath, the Europeans 
were obliged to he contented, and the whole party^ including eight women ami 
four children, commenced the journey. The next morning, the 5th, the 
Europeans were abandoned by their escort, and told to go ahead wherever they 
liked. Fearing the worst they pushed on, but were overtaken within a mile 
of Aurungabad. " Then,” says Captain Patrick Orr, one of the only two indi¬ 
viduals whose lives were spared, “the most infernal carnage ever witnessed by 
man began.” A sepoy rushing forward seized a gun, and shot down Lieutenant 
Shells, an old officer on the veteran establishment All the others collected 
under a tree, and were there, men, women, and children, ruthlessly butchered. 

In Fyzabad, the south-eastern division, crimes equally hideous were perpe¬ 
trated. The town, as the principal station, was occupied by a considerable 
body of troops, all native—the 22d native infantry the 6th Oude irregular 
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infantry, and a regular light field battery. Sliahgunge, in its vicinity, belonged 
to a talookdar of the name of Rajah Mansingb, who, in consequence of informa- 
Proceedinge tion received from Calcutta, had been arrested by order of Sir Henry Lawrence, 

of the mu- t " J 

tiuwnsat and was in confinement> This man, when a mutiny of the troops was hourly 
Fyxfibar.] threatened, offered, if released, to shelter the Europeans in his fort. Colonel 
Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no better alternative, accepted the offer, and 
Mansingb, set at liberty, began to prepare his fort. The mutinous troops, 
perhaps made aware of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on the plea of greater security, that the treasure should be 
placed under their charge. The authorities feeling themselves helpless were 
obliged to comply, and at the same time began to prepare for the worst, hy 
sending their families to Shah gunge. The ladies in the cantonments, however, 
declined to quit them, because they were satisfied with the assurance of full 
protection given by the native officers, and solemnly sworn to by those of the 
22d. Matters were in this precarious state on the 8th of June, when the 17th 
native infantry, who had mutinied at Azimghttr, on the frontiers of Oude, and 
carried off a large amount of treasure, arrived at Begumgtmge, within a march 
of Fymbad. On this the troops at the station threw off all disguise, and told 
their officers to shift for themselves, adding that they might take the boats 
then hung at the cantonment ghat. The civilians preferred joining them 
families at Shahgunge, but the officers embarked in the boats and began to 
descend the stream. It was necessary to pass Begumgunge, and there, in 
accordance with the diabolical plan which had been concerted, the mutineers of 
the 17th were waiting to intercept them. Accordingly, when the officers 
approached, they were met by a volley of grape and musketry. Many imme¬ 
diately fell, and some who attempted to escape by swimming were either 
drowned or cut to pieces the moment they reached the bank. Colonel Goldney 
was seized in his boat and carried off to the rebel camp. I am an old man," 
lie said; “will you disgrace yourself by my murder?” The appeal was vain. 
The miscreants knew no pity, and shot him down* A few by almost super¬ 
human exertions distanced their pursuers and escaped. 

While mutiny thus spread itself at all the principal stations of Oude, the 
condition of its capital became daily more alarming, and the idea of a siege, 
which before had been generally scouted, began to be entertained In the 
prospect of such an event it became necessary to dispose of the large number 
of native troops who, being notoriously disaffected, were more a source of 
weakness than of strength. After the suppression of the mutiny of tire 3Gth 
and 31st of May, out of the four native regiments the whole number of men 
that mustered amounted only to 4?37. In a few days, however, nearly thrice 
that number had ranged under the native colours. The explanation was 
obvious. Many of them had come from detached posts, where their isolated 
position prevented them from taking actual part in the mutiny though they 
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had been unable to disguise their sympath; 7 with if, and several even of the a.d. is 5 ?> 
mutineers after their defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being 
able either to conceal their absence or give some plausible account of it. Taking reriioas 
these circumstances into consideration, it was strongly urged that the whole of Lucknow, 
the native troops, now amounting to 1200, or at least the most suspected portion 
of them, forming two-thirds of the whole, should he disarmed* Sir Henry 
Lawrence, perhaps because he thought that the measure might precipitate a 
crisis, refused his consent; but about a week later, when fatigue and anxiety 
had brought on such an alarming illness that he was interdicted from business 
by his medical attendants, the provisional council appointed to act for him 
took a step which, without the name, had all the effect of disarmament The 
troops were paraded, and told that they were to take their leave and go to 
their homes till November They objected at first, with a great show of zeal 
for the service, but ultimately all went off except 350, of whom a large propor¬ 
tion were Sikh a Immediately after their departure the 3d regiment of military 
police, which furnished the jail guard, and took most of the civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, and marched off on the road to Sultanpoor. 

By the 12th of June: Sir Henry Lawrence had so far recovered as to be able Fortification 

t t t And provi- 

to resume his functions* The most important object which now engaged his smiling nf 
attention was the fortification of the residency r and the provisioning of it so as deucy* 1 
to stand a siege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, suspected 
of treason, to be arrested, and confined as state prisoners* Among them were 
a brother of the ex-king, and two Delhi princes, who had for some time been 
resident at Lucknow. New levies of troops were also raised, particularly a 
body of volunteer cavalry, consisting partly of cavalry and infantry officers of 
disbanded regiments* A large addition was also made to the native police, no 
fewer than 2000 having been enlisted, not so much with a view to permanent 
employment, or from much confidence in their trust-worthiness, as to relieve the 
other troops from routine duties, and leave them free for those of more 
importance* 

Newabgunge Bara Bankee, eighteen miles north-east of Lucknow, had sir Henry 

i . i 1 Lawrence 

become the common rendezvous of the mutineers* On the 29 th of June marches 
intelligence was received that their advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse 
bad arrived at Chinhut, only eight miles east of the capital, and were collecting at Chuihux 
supplies for their main body, which was expected on the following day* In 
consequence of this intelligence the troops in cantonments were brought down 
and lodged in the residency and the Muchee Bhowun. This was only prepara¬ 
tory to a still more important step* At sunrise of the following morning there 
bad assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 infantry, .300 of 
them belonging to her majesty s 32d, 116 cavalry, of whom thirty-six were 
European volunteers and the rest Sikhs, and details of artillery, with eleven 
guns, four of them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry 
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A l) 13ii7 ' Lawrence, Leading this force in person, set out to attack the mutineers. Some 
time was lost before the march commenced, and the heat became oppressive. 
Si r n«my The road, however, so far as the Kokrail, which is about half-way to Chinkut. 
matdhei wbb w©ll nictftlled, ft rid no difficulty wfts experienced. It was far otlicrwis© 
beyond the Kokrail. After passing the bridge over it, instead of the metalled 
at ciuuhnt. r0 ad, there was only a newly raised embankment of loose sandy soil, with 
occasional gaps, indicating the site of intended bridges. After a halt, during 
which apparently from some oversight no refreshment was served out, the 
force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, and the videttes had 
proceeded a mile and a half when they were fired upon from the village of 
Ismailgunge, on the left. The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was 
followed by the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along the 
embankment, was exposed to a fire of round shot, which though distaut did 
some execution. The enemy was now seen posted in front of Chinhut, and 
the British line deployed, the 32d taking post on the left, between Ismailgunge 
and the line of road, and the native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a small hamlet. After the distant firing bad 
continued for about twenty minutes, the enemy appeared to be giving way, 
hut they were only preparing to act more decidedly on the offensive, by 
advancing with their whole army, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, in two large 
separate ma&ses, one on each of the British flanks, evidently for the purpose of 
turning them. This attack was met by a fire of grape, which, however, had 
little effect in checking the advance, as parties of cavalry contirfbed pushing 
forward, while the infantry made for Ismailgunge to cut off the 32d, who were 
posted beyond it, and lying on the ground to avoid the fire. At this crisis, 
four guns belonging to Alexander's Oude irregular battery were ordered from 
the right to the left in order to check the enemy’s progress. The difficulty of 
the ground, and some reluctance on the part of the drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry were ordered to 
»fcartw«» charge. The volunteers did their part admirably. Not so the Sikhs, who 
turned their horses’ heads and fled. Ismailgunge having in consequence fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to dislodge them. The 32d advanced boldly for this purpose, 
but after losing several of their officers fell back in disorder. This repulse 
deckled the battle, and a retreat was ordered. It could not but be disastrous. 
The enemy, taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in a 
murderous fire. First the howitzer was abandoned, and then no fewer than 
six of the guns, with most of the ammunition waggons. The Europeans, who 
could least be spared, suffered severely, 1J2 being killed and 41 wounded; 
the loss in natives was also great, though far less by casualties than by 
shameful desertion. It seems that when Sir Henry Lawrence resolved on 
this ill-fated attack he was not aware of the vast superiority of the force which 
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be was about to encounter. It consisted, as was afterwards ascertained, of ajj.isst. 
5550 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 1GO artillery, with twelve nine-pounder guns. 

Tim Climbut disaster was, almost as a matter of course, followed by the Blockaded 
defection of many native soldiers, who bad till then remained at least nominally deucy at 
faithful. The 4th and 7th, and four companies of the 1st irregular infantry, Llwk,lfJH< 
quartered at the Dowlut Khaim, under Brigadier Gray, immediately mutinied, 
and were soon imitated by the police occupying the Imambara, a large building, 
situated on the road between the Dowlut Khana and the Muchee Bhowun. 
Meanwhile, the exulting mutineer's continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Goomtee, anil attempted to force the brick bridge above the Muchee 
Bhowun, and the iron bridge above the residency When repulsed, they gained 
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an entrance into the city, and by fording the river established themselves within 
it in such numbers, that before the day closed, both the Muchee Bhowun and 
the residency were completely invested. 

Three days before the disaster at Chinhut, a horrible massacre had been Mutiny*t 

Cuwripoor, 

perpetrated at Cawnpoor. There the mutiny, which for some days had been 
hourly dreaded, broke out at last on the 5th of June. It began with the 
2d light cavalry, and soon extended to the three infantry regiments, the 1st, 

53d, and 5(ith. The whole, after setting fire to some bungalows, and commit¬ 
ting other outrages, set off in the direction of Newabgunge, a village situated 
a little to the north-west Three days before the rising, all the non-military 
Christian residents had removed into the entrenchment This had been 
furnished with provisions, calculated to maintain 1000 persons for thirty days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to stand a siege of 

such a duration. It was completely commanded from different quarters, and 

? ql . in. 2T1 
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if assailed with any degree of vigour, must at once have been forced, as the 
bank inclosing it was barely breast-high. The selection of such a place was 
certainly a fatal error, and it is difficult to explain how ail officer of so much 
experience and ability as Sir Hugh Wheeler could have fallen into it. He had a 
choice of other places* His entrenchment was at the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, below the town of Cawnpoor, whereas, nearly at an equal distance 
above it, at the north-west extremity, stood the magazine, amply supplied with 
guns and military stores, and near it the treasury, which happened at the time 
to lie well replenished, is or were these the only advantages possessed by this 
locality* Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the river on the other, 
gave the magazine strong natural defences while a high inclosing wall of 
masonry, together with numerous substantial buildings, supplied at once the 
means of resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. The 
only plausible account of the preference given to the entrenchment is, that Sir 
Hugh, after having so long served with sepoys, and found them faithful, still 
clung to the belief that either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the 
worst, after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten off to Delhi The 
latter was the course on Which they had resolved, and they would have carried it 
into effect, had they not been diverted from it by Nana Sahib, whose treachery 
was now about to be consummated* His troops had been intrusted with the 
charge of the treasury. The result was, that when the mutiny broke out, they 
immediately plundered it The possession of the magazine was their next 
object Sir Hugh, when he saw that he could not preserve it, laid given orders 
to blow it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its guns and 
stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib had now full scope for his 
execrable designs* When the revolted regiments were about to depart, he 
tempted them to remain by taking them into his service, with the promise of 
a large increase of pay, and led them hack to Cawnpoor under the Maliratta 
standard, which lie had raised after proclaiming himself peishwa. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, as soon as lie saw that the entrenchment which he had 
intended only as a temporary asylum, was to become the *scene of a protracted 
and desperate struggle, looked about for aid, and turned once more to Lucknow, 
His application, dated the 14th June, was in the following terms:—‘‘We have 
been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the 
native troops who broke out on the morning of the 4th* The enemy have two 
twenty-four pounders and several other guns. We have only eight nine- 
pound ora The whole Christian population is with us in a temporary entrench¬ 
ment, and our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and cruel 
We want aid, aid, aid. P.S*—If we had 200 men we could punish the scoundrels 
and aid you.” Painful though it must have been to refuse such an application. 
Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply with it* On the 18th of June, 
two days after recei ving Sir Henry's answer, Captain Moore of the 3 2d, who 
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was then at Cawnpoor, wrote thus:—“Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him a,d, iss: 
the 200 men, as he believes with their assistance we could drive the insurgents ” 
from Cawnpoor and capture their guns. Our troops, officers, and volunteers siege ©f 
have acted most nobly, and on several occasions a handful of men have driven b*^T 
hundreds before them. Our loss has been chiefly from the sun and tlieir heavy “ ib - 
guns. Our rations will last a fortnight* and we are still well supplied with 
ammunition. Our guns are serviceable. Report says that troops are advancing 
from Allahabad, and any assistance might save our garrison,' We of course are 
prepared to hold out to the last. " In other two letters received at Lucknow, 
the language was more desponding. One dated the 21st June, says:—"We 
have been cannonaded for six hours a day by twelve guns. This evening, in 
three hours, upwards of thirty shells (mortars) were thrown into the entrench* 
ment. This has occurred daily for the last eight days; an idea may he formed 
of our casualties, and how little protection the barracks afford to the women. 

Any aid to be effective must be immediate. In event of rain falling our 
position would he untenable,” The other letter, dated the 24th June, after 
mentioning that the attack had commenced on the Gth, and been continued for 
eighteen days and nights, proceeds thus: ** The condition of misery experienced 
by all is utterly beyond description in this place. Death and mutilation in all 
their forms of horror have been daily before us. The numerical amount of 
casualties has been frightful, caused both by sickness and the implements of 
war. In these letters the perilous condition of the garrison was not under¬ 
stated, The whole number of individuals crowded within the entrenchment 
was about 900. Of these, ziot more than 200 could be counted on as comba¬ 
tants, while more than a third of the whole (330) were women and children. 

In both of these classes, death was making fearful havoc, and the dead bodies H©m>njof 
could only be disposed of by waiting till night, when the enemy's fire usually ^ ' ^ 
slackened, and then throwing them into a well outside the entrenchment. On 
the 13th of June, the enemy's live shells, which had previously obliged the 
officers to strike their tents, set fire to the barrack which was used as an 
hospital for the wounded, and also lodged the soldiers 1 families. On seeing the 
conflagration, the rebels, endeavouring to profit by the confusion, so much 
increased their fire that scarcely any one could be spared from his post to give 
assistance, and the flames spread so rapidly, that about forty of the sick and 
wounded, who could not help themselves, were literally burned to ashes. The 
barrack being thus consumed, and most of the other buildings completely 
riddled with balls, most of the women and children sought shelter during the 
day in holes which had been dug in the ground, and were obliged to pass the 
night in the open air, beneath the bank of the entrenchment. It was impossible 
that this state of matters could last, and as every day, while it thinned the 
ranks of the garrison, was adding thousands to the number of their assailants, 
there could be no doubt that a dreadful issue was at hand. The first thought 
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a a is&7. was to assume the offensive, and by a desperate effort either seize and spike 
the enemy’s guns, or perish in the attempt, * Now that the event is known, it 
siegaof must be admitted that the boldest would have been the wisest course. We 

Cfiwjjpoor 

cannot wonder, however, that Sir Hugh Wheeler hesitated to incur the 
responsibility of sanctioning a step which nothing but absolute despair could 
justify, and chose rather to listen to the terms volunteered by Nana Sahib. 
On the 24th of June, Mrs. Greenaway, a very aged European lady, who, with 
her family, had been captured by the Nana, and only spared on the promise of 
paying a lae of rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, bearing a 
note from him, the purport of which was, that all soldiers, and Europeans who 
had no tiling to do with Lord Dalhousie's government, and would lay down 
their arms, should be sent to Allahabad Sir Hugh Wheeler authorized 
Captain Moore to act in the matter as lie should consider best, and on the 
following day an agreement was entered into, by which Sir Hugh, on the part 
Capitulation, of the British government, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and guns 
in the entrenchment, and the Nana on his part undertook, and solemnly swore, 
not only to allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, but to 
provide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for the ladies and children. 
Hostilities immediately ceased, and the preparations for departure were com¬ 
menced. These having been completed, on the 20th, the w T bole garrison, men, 
women, and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards the 
boats* These they were permitted to enter without the least molestation, but 
no sooner had they embarked, than a horrid massacre began. Two guns, which 
had been concealed, were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
Tre.uhc.ry of time the sepoys, rushing in from all directions, began to ply their muskets. In 
the confusion, the men, instead of attempting to unmoor the boats, jumped into 
the water to swim for their lives. Three boats out of the whole number 
succeeded in reaching the opposite side; but it was only to encounter a new 
attack. In attempting to continue their flight, they were # so closely pursued, 
that before they got a mile down the stream, two of them were swamped, and 
about a half of the whole party killed or wounded. The remaining boat, now 
crowded with wounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the whole day to 
a running five of guns and musketry. Night brought some respite, but next 
morning the fugitives had again to run the gauntlet of a murderous fire from 
both banks. On the third day the boat stuck fast on a sandbank, and became 
a sure mark for the rebels, who by pouring in volley after volley, made it 
impossible to employ any effectual means of getting her off. In this extremity 
fourteen of the party undertook the desperate task of rushing to the bank and 
charging their savage assailants. The heroic deed was so far successful that 
they put tire enemy to flight. Unfortunately, however, in pursuing their 
advantage, they lost their communication with the river, and only escaped 
from being surrounded by retiring in a direction parallel to the stream. After 
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proceeding in tliis way about a mile, they again reached the hank, but it was a.d 1357 . 
only to find their perils increased. Both hanks were lined with troops, and 
escape seemed impossible. As a last resource they took refuge in a temple Tr™i.<*y<rf 
immediately in front of them. Here they‘defended themselves so manfully, • 
that their cowardly foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood 
around the temple and set it on fire. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, and the small band, now reduced to twelve, one having been killed 
and one wounded, threw off their clothes, and charging through the fire, made 
for the water. Only seven succeeded in reaching it. Two of them were almost 
immediately shot, and the remaining five endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who waded into the water and 
took aim at them at every available point, none of them was struck, and they 
had gone nearly three miles, when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling 
exhausted, began to swim on his back. He thus lost the power of directing 
his course, and unconsciously floated to the hank, where he was seized and 
murdered. The four survivors ultimately escaped. The party left in the boat Atroch.ia.of 

1 k ill ftaMsSalnb. 

fell into the hands of *a rebel zemindar near Futtebpoor, who sent them back 
to Nana Sahib as prisoners* Their companions left behind at Cawnpoor when 
the carnage began had already been disposed of Those shot down in the 
boats were the most fortunate. Of the remainder every man was shot, while 
the women and children were carried off to Nana Sahib's camp. In the 
evening he celebrated what lie called his victory by a series of salutes, one of 
twenty-one guns to himself as peishwa, or Mabratta sovereign, another of 
nineteen to his brother, Bala Sahib, now designated governor-general, and a 
third to Jowalla Perahaud, a Brahmin, and rebel soubahdar, whom he had 
appointed commander-in-chief He concluded these ceremonies with a speed], 
in which lie lauded his troops for their glorious achievement at Cawnpoor, and 
promised to reward it by a liberal largess* On the arrival of the fugitives from 
Futtebpoor, on the 1st of July, all the men, hke those at Cawnpoor, were 
immediately put to death, The women and children were carried off to join 
the others, already imprisoned in a building called the Subada Ke Kothee, 
where they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
become the victims of one of the most inhuman massacres ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of the progress of the sepo} r revolt, and Govemmoit 
pointed out the leading localities in which the successive mutinies occurred, our 
next task must be to explain the measures employed by government to meet 
the crisis* For a time, as has been seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
and in the belief that the disaffection was limited to a few regiments, and 
would either disappear of its own accord or be suppressed without difficulty, 
the interval which elapsed after the first notes of warning was not turned to 
due account The European regiment which had been brought from Rangoon 
was on the point of returning, when the disastrous tidings from Meerut and 
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a d. 1887. Delhi arrived. The authorities, now made aware that the passing doud of 
which they were dreaming had been the gathering of a fearful storm, would 
fain have acted with vigour, but found themselves for a time ahuost destitute 
government, of the means. Large reinforcements of European troops were absolutely 
required, but though no time was lost in urging their immediate despatch from 
all the different quarters which seemed capable of furnishing them, several 
weeks must elapse before they could arrive, and the utmost that could he done 
in the interval was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts to 
which the mutiny was as yet confined, and endeavour meanwhile, not so much 
by force as by moral suasion, to prevent it from assuming more formidable 
dimensions. The orders issued on the subject of the greased cartridges, and 
the harangues made to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, 
have been already noticed, A wider publication of the views and intentions 
of government was now deemed expedient, and on the J 6th of May the following 
proclamation was issued;— 


Proclntna* 
tkni by tli o 

governor- 

general, 


u The Governor-general of India in council, has warned the army of Bengal 
that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led to suspect 
that offence to their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the gov¬ 


ernment of India, are malicious falsehoods. The governor-general in council 
lias learned that this suspicion continues to be propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, but among other classes of the people. 
He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly as well as 
openly by the acts of the government, and that the government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for purposes of its own. Some 
have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the deceptions that are 
practised on them. The government of India lias invariably treated the reli¬ 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The governor-general in 
council has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that 
declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the government of India enter¬ 
tains no desire to interfere with them religion or caste, and that nothing lias 
been, or will bo done by the government to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class of the people. The government 
of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the governor-general in 
council now calls upon them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. This notice 
is addressed to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have 
shown their attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. The governor-general in council enjoins aU such persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors who would lead them 
into danger and disgrace.” 


The above proclamation intimates that an unfounded alarm on the subject 
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of religion was the sole cause of the disaffection which prevailed, and of the a.d. m: 
mutinies which had actually occurred, and yet at its date government knew of 
the atrocities which whole regiments of sepoys had perpetrated at Meerut and 
Delhi, It was surely too much to ignore these facts, instead of boldly de¬ 
nouncing them, and publishing to all the world that, come what might, they 
should certainly not go unpunished. Silence on such a subject was as unmanly 
as impolitic, and must have been generally interpreted as a virtual confession 
that punishment was not threatened, simply because government was either 
afraid or felt itself powerless to inflict it. This obvious inference received a PrwlamjL 
strong confirmation from Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the North-western coivk*as* 
Provinces, who, at the very time when he was in communication with the 
governor-general on the subject, thought it unnecessary to wait for final instruc¬ 
tions, and on his own responsibility issued a proclamation, which, by offering a 
general pardon to all except the murderers of private persons , seemed to 
promise immunity to those who had murdered their officers. The governor- 
general, however averse to severity, could not sanction such a pardon, and Mr. 

Colvin s proclamation was superseded by another which corrected his mistake. 
Fortunately the want of foresight which had been evinced in allowing India to 
he so much denuded of European troops was remedied to some extent by two 
most opportune contingencies. The Persian war having been brought to a 
successful termination sooner than the most sanguine had anticipated, the 
European regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the utmost expe¬ 
dition, while those which were prosecuting their voyage for the war in China 
had not proceeded so far as to be beyond reach, and in consequence of a message 
to that effect changed their destination to Calcutta, The result of these 
arrangements, and of applications to Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, was, that 
important reinforcements arrived before the end of May At home also, 
where the astounding intelligence from India had produced an almost tmpar¬ 
alleled amount of excitement and indignation, the general voice had proclaimed 
that, be the cost what it might, the revolt must be suppressed, and embarkations 
of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly commenced* 

While large reinforcements from other quarters were thus secured, imme- 

^ t for recovery 

diate steps were taken to collect all the available troops within reach of Delhi, of Delhi, 
and hurry them forward in order to attempt its recapture. As part of the force 
to be thus employed, three European regiments, her majesty's 7oth foot, and 
the 1st and 2d European fusiliers, who had been stationed among the lulls 
near Simla, where the Honourable George Anson, the commander-in-chief, was 
then residing, started under Ins immediate directions, and arrived on the 23d 
of May at Umballa. Here at that date the troops assembled included, in 
addition to the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the 4th lancers, the 
GGth native infantry, and two troops of horse-artillery He had formed them 
into two small brigades, the one under Brigadier Halifax and the other under 
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Ad i m. Brigadier Jones, and was preparing to leave for Kurnaul, where lie expected 
that the whole would arrive on the 30th, when lie was seized with cholera, and 
Preparations died on thc 27th. General Reid immediately succeeded as provincial com- 
of'ceihi ry mander-m-chief, hut was in such wretched health as to be incapable of con¬ 
ducting the intended operations against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted 
to Sir Henry Barnard. To co-operate with the force thus advancing, a detach¬ 
ment from Meerut, consisting of a wing of her majesty’s 60th rifles, two squad¬ 
rons of 6th dragoon guards (carabineers), 50 troopers of the 4th irregulars, two 
companies of native sappers, and six gims, four of them belonging to Scott's 
battery, and two (eighteen-pounders) belonging to Tombs* troop of horse- 
artillery, started on the 27th of May, under the command of Brigadier Wilson, 
and encamped on the 3Gfch near Gh&zee-u-din, a small hut well-fortified place 
on the Hindoo, about teu miles from Delhi. A rumour that the mutineers, 
emboldened by their recent successes, meant to dispute the passage was gener¬ 
ally regarded as unfounded, and beuce a kind of surprise took place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of irregulars who had been stationed 
beyond the bridge galloped into the camp to announce that the enemy was at 
hand. The rifles, who had scarcely formed when an eighteen-poimder shot 
bounded into the camp, hastened forward supported by the carabineers, and with 
their Enfiolds opened a deadly fire, which soon slackened that of the enemy’s 
guns. Meanwhile the artillery having taken up effective positions, two com¬ 
panies of lifles which had been the first to cross the bridge made a gallant 
charge when not more than eighty yards from the enemy’s guna The move¬ 
ment was decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least seven¬ 
fold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight. Five guns, two of heavy calibre, were 
the trophies of the victory. The struggle, however, was not yet terminated 
Trusting to the strength of the village in which they had entrenched them- 
selves, the mutineers mustered courage for a second encounter, and the next 
morning, Sunday the 31st, once more made their appearance and commenced a 
sharp cannonade. The experience of the previous day had taught them a lesson 
by which they did not fail to profit, and they kept their guns at such a distance 
that no new captures could be made. This cowardly precaution, and the intense 
heat, which made pursuit all but impossible, favoured them escape, and enabled 
them to bear the tidings of their own defeat to their comrades at Delhi. 

Encounter of The Meerut brigade did not again start till the 4th of Juno, and proceeded 
briflrtowith in the direction ot Bagput, where it arrived on the 6th; on the 7 th it reached 
Alipoor, and joined the two brigades from the north. The united force on 
(pitting Alipoor on the 8tli had the prospect of an immediate engagement, and 
therefore set out in three columns formed in order of battle. The enemy had 
strongly entrenched themselves at Badulee Ke Serai, so as to intercept the 
approach of the British troops to the cantonments, situated to the north-west 
of Delhi. It was here therefore that the encounter was about to take place. 
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Sir Henry's despatch gives the following account of it: il As soon as our ad.isst. 
advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed leaving the main road 
clear. The enemy soon opened a very heavy fire upon us, and finding that our victory of 
light field pieces did not silence their battery, and that we were losing men L " Ke 
fast, T called upon the 75th regiment to make a dashing charge and take the 
place at the point of the bayonet; this service was done with the most heroic 
gallantly, and to Lieutenant-colonel Herbert/ and every officer, non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, and men of the 75th regiment, my thanks are most especially due; 
the 1st Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade coming up 
and threatening their right, and Brigadier-general Grant showing the head of 
his column and guns on their left rear, the enemy abandoned the position 
entirely, leaving his guns on the ground-* 

After all this success, the work of the day was not yet finished. Badulee nrftieh tb** 
Ke Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and Sir Henry Barnard was the heights 
afraid that if ho halted before reaching the position which he wished to occupy ' ibme Ddln 
at the cantonments, the enemy might take advantage of the delay, and inter¬ 
pose more formidable obstacles than those lie had just overcome. He resolved 
therefore, though aware that his men were much exhausted, to push on, and at 
once reap the full fruits of his victory. Accordingly, having divided his force 
into two columns, the one intrusted to Brigadier Wilson supported by Briga¬ 
dier Showers brigade, while he himself, supported by Brigadier Graves brigade, 
led the other, he sent the former along the main trunk road, where it had to 
fight the whole way through gardens with high walls and other obstacles, while 
the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through the cantonments. 

Both columns successfully accomplished the tasks assigned to them, though 
not till their skill and prowess had again been put fully to the test. The rebels 
were strongly posted on the ridge which overlooks the cantonments from the 
east, and Stretches southwards till within a short distance of the north-west 
extremity of the city The second column, as soon as it came within range of 
the guns in position on this ridge, was exposed to so destructive a fire that the 
design of forcing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a movement 
which would take it in flank. This movement, combined with that of the first 
column, which was now threatening the other flank, happily succeeded. The 
rebels abandoned their guns and retreated into the city, while the columns 
advancing from opposite directions swept the ridge, and finally met upon it at 
Hindoo Row s house, which thenceforward became the key of the British position. 

On the 9th of June, the very day after the ridge was carried, the British Amvaiof 
force received a most valuable addition by the arrival of the guides, forming the ttom the 
first instalment of reinforcements from the Punjab. On the 12th of May, when lnTlj lh 
they received orders to march, they were at Hotee Mur dan in the vicinity of 
Peshawer. By the following morning they had made a march of thirty miles 

and arrived at Attock. Here they were still 580 miles from Delhi, and at the , 
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ordinary rate of marching must hare been two months in reaching it, but 
forward had always been their watchword, and by one of the most rapid 
marches on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four days* 

Deducting three of these, 
during which they halted 
by special order, they had 
pushed on continuously for 
three weeks, at the daily 
average rate of twenty-eight 
miles. It is needless to say 
that the acclamations of the 
British cam]) were long and 
loud when Captain II. Daly 
marched into it, at the head 
of his throe troops of cav¬ 
alry, and six companies of 
infantry* After their long 
march they were certainly 
entitled to repose, but it was 
not asked, and could not 
have been granted, as a can- 
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nonade which had continued all morning was followed in the afternoon 
by a desperate attack on the British right flank. The guides, called out 
to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallantry amounting to rashness, and fol¬ 
lowed the fleeing rebels up to the walls of Delhi* Having thus exposed them¬ 
selves to a murderous lire they suffered severely* Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, and Quinfcm Battye, a young officer of remarkable promise, who 
commanded the cavalry, received Jus death-blow, and only survived till the 
following day. This attack of the rebels was only the fo'St of a series in which 
the enemy persisted for several successive days. On the 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
their endeavour was to turn our right flank by gaining possession of Hindoo 


Row’s house, where our heaviest guns had been placed in battery* Foiled in 
this they turned to the left flank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost 
hny« At this time the British left extended no farther north along* the ridge 
than the Flagstaff tower, immediately beyond which was a deep cut, through 
which a steep road, leading from the city to the cantonments, had been carried. 
A battery erected at the tower commanded this road, and made it impossible 
for the rebels to approach by it - but to the north of the tower the ridge sloped 
rapidly down toward the sandy bank of the Jumna, while another compara¬ 
tively level road led circuitously round the extremity of the ridge towards the 
cantonments* In order to avail themselves of the facilities of attack in this 
direction, the rebels, after plundering the house of Sir Theophiluk Metcalfe, situ- 
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ated close to the river, about a mile and a half north of the city, and laying it a.b i&rr. 
in ruins, had placed a battery in the grounds, and made their position so strong, 
that a military council, held in the British camp on the 11th, had decided Attest* of 
against any present attempt to dislodge them. The danger of allowing them u, ti^TtL 
to occupy it was fully manifested on the 12th. Early in the morning of that 
day, they had managed to bring a formidable array of guns, and a strong body 
of troops, within 400 yards of the Flagstaff, while another body was stealing 
round by the extremity of the ridge to gain the cantonments, and thus place 
themselves in the British rear. Tins alarming attack was only discovered when 
the day broke, and created so much confusion, that the Flagstaff" battery was 
for a short time in imminent danger, and a lodgment was nearly effected in 
the cantonment itself. It was not long, however, before sufficient means of 
resistance were mustered, and the rebels, repulsed at every point, endeavoured 
to regain their original position. Even in this they failed, for in the pursuit 
which followed, they were completely driven from the Metcalfe grounds, which 
thereafter remained in British possession. 

It was hoped that the 12th of June, which had opened thus auspiciously, 
would not close before a still more brilliant success had been achieved. The 
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impossibility of wresting Delhi from tlie rebels by the weak force which had operations 
boldly taken up a position before it, had already become apparent. The 
magazine blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that which contained 
tbe small arms, and the rebels consequently possessed an almost inexhaustible 
supply of guns and military stores, Tlie short trial which had been made 
sufficed to show that with an artillery far inferior both in number and calibre 
to that of the enemy and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, and 
consequently incapable of furnishing working parties, the regular siege of Delhi 
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was impossible; and hence, as the importance of recovering it, in order to crush 
the mutiny before it had assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly 
urged by government, it became a question whether it might not be practicable 
to cany it at once by a sudden assault. This question, without undergoing a 
thorough discussion, had been answered in the affirmative, and it had been 
resolved that at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge of the 
camp, the whole of the infantry should move out, and after blowing in two of 
the gates by powder bags, rush in and seize possession of that part of the city 
where the palace stood The execution of tliis plan had been actually com¬ 
menced, when it was suddenly countermanded. Sir Henry Barnard had 
changed his mind, because it had been forcibly represented to him that he was 
endangering the safety of the camp by denuding it of European infantry, and 
would he unable to hold the city, even if lie should succeed in surprising it. 
On this subject opinions are still conflicting, and we therefore content ourselves 
with simply remarking how unfortunate it was that the objections which 
ultimately prevailed had not been previously considered. The troops, it is 
true, retired without sustaining harm, hut the alarm which had been given 
put the enemy upon their guard; and thus precluded any similar attempt at 
surprise, when it might have been made under more hopeful circumstances. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to strengthen the position on the ridge, 
and wait the arrival of a siege train, with adequate reinforcements, in the 
meantime submitting to exchange conditions with the rebels, and become the 
besieged instead of the besiegers. This was indeed a great disappointment to 
the government, who had not only calculated on the early recapture of Delhi, 
but in the eagerness of their wishes allowed themselves to be imposed upon by 
unfounded rumours, which announced that it had actually fallen. As a regular 
siege was now inevitable, and would necessarily require months of preparation, 
this seems the proper place to give a more detailed account of Delhi and its 
vicinity, in order that the subsequent operations before it may be more easily 
understood, 

Delhi, which in 1658 superseded Agra as the capital of the Mogul empire, 
stands on the right bank of a branch of the Jumna, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles above the city, and joins it ten miles below. Its site, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, is a comparatively barren tract, much 
broken by rocks, and made still more nigged in appearance by heaps of ruins, 
which, by the large space they cover, indicate the magnitude and importance 
which the city must have attained in very early times. The modern city, 
founded by the emperor Shah Johan in 1631, is above seven miles in circuit, 
and contains, exclusive of the suburbs, a population of about 140,000, in which 
the number of Mahometans far exceeds the usual proportion found in the cities 
of India, being only a few thousands less than that of Hindoos. The wall on the 
east, facing the river, is nearly straight, but on the other three sides forms a 
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reiy irregular curve. As originally built, it liad. only a few weak towers, but a.ix issr. 
since its possession by *be British, its defences have been greatly strengthened 
hv the excavation of a ditch, and the erection of large bastions, each mounting 
nine guns of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the names 
only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, from fronting the British 
camp, mention will often be made of them as the siege proceeds. Beginning 
at the north-east extremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other 
in the following order—-the Moira or Water, the Cashmere, the Shah or Moree, 
and the Burun bastions. The main gates are the Calcutta on the east, approached 
by the bridge of boats across the Jumna, the Cashmere on the north-east, the 
Moree and Cabool on the north-west, the Lahore on the west, the Ajinere on 
the south-west, and the Delhi on the south. The houses are in general 
substantially built, but almost all the streets are narrow; the only two which 
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can be described as spacious and handsome are the principal one, called the 
Chandei Chauk, running eastward from the palace to the Lahore gate, and 
another, leading also from the palace southward to the Delhi gate, fhe edifice rhei«un«. 
surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, is the palace, situated on 
the east side, inclosed by a lofty turreted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, 
and communicating at its north-east extremity with the old fort of &elimghui\ 

The access to it is by two lofty and richly sculptured gateways, the one in its 
south, and the other in its west side. The principal one, called the Lahore 
gate, because leading to the city gate of the same name, contains the rooms in 
which the first murders, on the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, were 
perpetrated, and is succeeded first by a noble arch, supporting the great tower, 
and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike that of a Gothic cathedral* Beyond 
this aisle is the Dewani Khas, or council chamber, a splendid pavilion of white 
marble, and near it the open court, where, with the sanction, if not by the 
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express order of the king, a large number of unoffending women and children 
were cut to pieces by soldiers in his pay, while his sons and grandsons looked 
on and enjoyed the horrid spectacle. The only other edifice which need here 
he particularized, is the Junima Musjid, or principal mosque, situated to the 
west of the palace, in a street leading from it to the Ajmere gate, and forming 
from its elevated site, and the marble domes and minarets which surmount it, 
the most conspicuous object which is seen when the city is approached. In 
addition to the city proper within the walls, Delia lias extensive suburbs, two 
of which, from the cover and means of annoyance which they gave to the rebels, 
became the scenes of frequent and sanguinary contests. The one, called Kissen- 
gunge, situated to the west of the Cabool gate, was skirted on the north, where 
it fronted the British position, by the Delhi canal; the other, called the Snbzee 
Mundee, was situated considerably farther to the north-west, on the trunk 
road leading to Kurnaul, and in some degree enveloped the British position, 
as it extended beyond the southern extremity of the ridge, and to the rear of 
Hindoo Row's house. 

The British position was certainly the most favourable which could have 
been selected for defensive purposes. The main body of the troops was 
encamped on the parade ground of the cantonments, which, having been burned 
by the mutineers, now existed only in name. On the west side it was 
protected by a canal, or rather outlet, from a large jheel or lake at Niijufglmr, 
and on the east by the ridge, which in the course of a few days was rendered 
unassailable by any force which the rebels could bring against it. Besides the 
batteries at the Flagstaff tower and Hindoo Row's house, others were erected 
at several intermediate points, as the observatory and the mosque, while two, 
placed more in front, bore directly on the suburbs already mentioned- But 
though the strength of this position secured it against being forced, there were 
various circumstances which increased the difficulty of holding it. Cholera bad 
made its appearance, and though not yet adding largely to the mortality, was 
creeping on insidiously, and might ere long rage like a pestilence. The rebels 
too, fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice as well as 
superiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined to give no respite from 
attack, thus occasioning losses which the British could ill spare, and threatening 
to overcome their means of resistance by mere exhaustion. It must also be 
remembered that the authority of the government had ceased in all the districts 
to the south and east, and that only from the north-west could supplies and 
reinforcements be obtained. The latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, had a 
long march to accomplish, but by the aid of the Rajah of Pattiala and other 
friendly chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej protected states, were able to surmount all 
opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to the supplies. Being required 
for daily use, and too bulky and perishable to admit of a distant conveyance, 
they had to be drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and the danger 
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was that the rebels, by scouring the country and besetting all The routes leading a,d, 1 & 57 * 
to the cantonments, might to their other means of aggression add that of 
starvation. Happily this, the greatest danger of all, was not realized To cut 
off the supplies either did not occur to the rebellious sepoys, or required more 
enterprise than they possessed, and from first to last, however great the priva¬ 
tions endured in the British camp, a deficiency of provisions was not one of them. 

The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not abandon the 

, 0 * by the mu- 

hope of forcing the British lines, and on the 17th of June commenced a work tineers. 
which, if they had been permitted to complete it, would have enfiladed the 
position and seriously affected its security. This was the erection of a battery 
in the immediate vicinity of Kissengunga To conceal their design and with¬ 
draw 7 attention from the locality, they opened early in the day with a heavy 
cannonade, and continued it for some time without interruption, till the 
approach of a British detachment told them that they must either abandon 
the work, or contend manfully for the possession of it The attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the one under Major Tombs, consisting of ttvo 
companies of rifles, four companies of 1st fusiliers, thirty cavalry of the guides, 
twenty sappers and miners, and four guns; and the other under Major Reid, 
consisting of his own Sirmoor battalion of Ghoorkas, four companies of rifles, 
and four companies of 1st fusiliers. The rebels, expecting attack in front, were 
not a little disconcerted when the columns, by separate flank movements to 
the right and left, placed them between two fires. Their resistance, though by 
no means obstinate, cost them dean Not only was the battery captured and 
the magazine established in its neighbourhood blown up, but a number of 
sepoys cut off from retreat paid the penalty of their crimes. 

The 18th of June, a day memorable in British annals, passed quietly, Attempt ^ 
perhaps because the enemy were engaged in extensive preparations, which were to gain the 

... Britiali reuJ 

fully developed on the 19th, when about mid-day they were seen issuing m 
great numbers from the Lahore gate* An attack in the direction of Hindoo 
Row's house was expected, but it soon appeared that something different 
was intended, as they were observed passing through Kissengtinge, and dis¬ 
appeared among the ruins and gardens beyond. After waiting for some hours, 
the British troops were recalled, in the belief that the attack had been aban¬ 
doned. This proved to he a hasty conclusion* The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and were within a mile and 
a half of the British rear. As soon as the alarm was given. Brigadier Hope 
Grant, commanding the cavalry, hastened out with all the cavalry he could 
muster, and twelve guns* This force, however, was very inadequate. It 
consisted of only 250 sabres, while the enemy were found strongly posted, to 
the number of about 3000* Against such odds little could be effected, anil 
the British cavalry towards dusk were retiring in some degree of confusion, 
when the arrival of about 300 of the rifles and fusiliers, gave the rebels a 
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A r j mr - sudden check, recaptured two guns which had fallen into their hands, and 
compelled them to retreat. Either unconscious of defeat, or determined not to 

2-25, knowledge the rebels again made their appearance on the following day, 
and advanced so boldly and rapidly, that they were pitching their round shot 
into the British camp before they could be effectually met. At last, by bringing 
into action every man that could possibly be spared from the British camp, the 
enemy were driven across the canal, arid compelled once more to seek the 
shelter of the city. 

Mutual rein- These defeats, however much they must have damped the spirits of the 

foroeruemta. 1*1 . 1 1 

rebels, had not the effect of diminishing their real force, which was on the contrary 
daily augmented by reinforcements of revolted regiments. The Xusseerabad 
mutineers, comprising the 15th and 30th native infantry, had already arrived, 
and on the 21st, no less than four regiments—the 6th light cavalry, and the 
3d, 30tli, and 61st native infantry— were seen pouring into the city. Elated by 
these new arrivals, and rendered still more confident of success by a prophecy 
which foretold the downfall of British rule in India exactly a hundred years 
after it was founded, they had fixed on the 23d of June, the centenary of the 
victory of Plassey, for a great effort. The Rut Juttra, a high Hindoo festival, 
which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general enthusiasm, 
while bang was liberally supplied in order to inspire an artificial courage. Oil 
the other hand the admirable arrangements of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab 
were now beginning to tell, and important additions were made to the British 
force before Delhi at the very moment when they were most wanted. On the 
morning of the 23d, 100 men of her majesty's 75th, 100 of the 1st fusiliers, 
three companies of the 2d fusiliers, and the 4th Sikhs, 400 strong, inarched into 

capture of the camp. The struggle had already commenced. Under cover of a furious 

the SuhftMi t 4 * 

m mute* cannonade from all the bastions, and from the advanced batteries in the suburbs, 
large bodies were advanced through the Subzee Mundee, to assail Hindoo Row's 
house from the rear, and at the same thne a battery which had been erected 
at the Ledgali, situated to the west of the Lahore gate, opened a destructive 
enfilading fire. Repulse after repulse seemed unavailing. The enemy refused 
to retire, and kept up such a deadly lire of musketry from the Subzee Mundee, 
that the Hindoo Row battery could hardly be worked* It thus became 
necessary to obtain possession of the suburb by assuming the offensive, and 
attacking it at the point of the bayonet. The column formed for this purpose, 
consisting of the 1st and 2d fusiliers, supported by thc,4tli Sikhs, who had that 
very morning made a march of twenty-two miles, advanced through a shower 
of shot and shell, and pushed on for a small temple called the Sammy house, 
from which, under cover of its high inclosure, the enemy's fire of musketry was 
most destructive. This hand-to-hand fight issued as it always does when 
Asiatics are brought into contact with British bayonets. Alter a short resistance 
and a fearful carnage, the rebels fled and the whole suburb was cleared out. 
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The mi vantage thus gained would have been lost had the enemy been allowed a/d, iw. 
to return, and tlierefore permanent possession off the Sub zee Mundee was 
secured, by establishing a strong European picket at the Sammy house, and at a 
serai opposite to it on the Kurnaul road. The British loss was leas than might Mundee. 
be inferred from the nature of the struggle. Only 39 were killed and 114 
wounded. This however does not contain the whole list of casualties. So 
intense was the heat that, out of ten officers of the 2d fusiliers, five were 
struck down, and in the 1st fusiliers one was struck down and six were 
disabled by sun-stroke. 

The centenary of Plassey, which, according to native prophecy, was to have 
witnessed the destruction of British rule in India, only witnessed the discomfi¬ 
ture of those who had treacherously rebelled against it—a discomfiture with 


n 
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which the only hope which the reheld hail of forcing the British position at Delhi British *■*=". 

J 1 » * i forceiDtiaiia 

nmy be said to have expired. By the end of June the effective force of the 
British had been increased to 6000 men, and though much was still wanting to 
enable it to assume the offensive and prepare for the final assault, there was no 
longer any danger’ of being compelled to raise the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that sooner or later the recapture would he effected. For this heightening 
prospect a large share of credit is undoubtedly due to Sir John Lawrence as chief 
commissioner, and the able men associated with him in the civil and military 
administration of the Punjab; and it is therefore not less due to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceeding further some 
account should he given of their exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when there was still some ground to hope that, 
many of the sepoy regiments would pause before finally committing themselves 
Vol. III. 2J3 
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A.p. ias7. to mutiny, Sir Jolm Lawrence issued an address to them, in which the following 
passage occurs: “ Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive the 

Pefhi ' f rew »rds due to their constancy; those soldiers who fall away now, will lose their 

service for ever. It will he too late to lament hereafter when the time has 
passed by—now is the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The 
British government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it might 
raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the 'Poorbeah' sepoy neglects the present 
day, it will never return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
mutineers. The duels ancl people are loyal and obedient, and the latter long 
to take your place in the army. All will unite to crush you/' These words, 
which were doubtless regarded by the sepoys as a vain-glorious boast, contained 
the simple statement of a fact of which it became the business of the chief 
commissioner, as soon as unlimited authority to levy troops was given him, to 
furnish ocular demonstration. The first object was to confirm the fidelity of 

uieFoujah. the Sikh chiefs whose territories intervened between the Punjab and Delhi, 
and whose friendly aid was hence necessary in order to keep open the com¬ 
munications between them. Here happily no difficulty was experienced. The 
Rajah of Jheend, instead of waiting to he urged, had organized a force of SOO 
men, and was pressing forward with it to join the force about to he collected 
lor the recovery of Delhi. Still farther north, and consequently nearer the 
Punjab, a still more valuable auxiliary was found in the Maharajah of Pattiala, 
who, resisting all the native influences brought to bear* upon him, at once declared 
his determination to stand or fall with the British government. The loyalty 
thus evinced he maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered services of which 
it is not too much to say that they contributed essentially to the suppression of 
the mutiny in the north-west of India. His example was followed by other 
chiefs, among whom those of Nabha and Kooperthalla deserve honourable 
mention. Some notice lias already been taken of the vigorous measures adopted 
when intelligence of the first outbreak was received. Of these measures, one 
of the most important was the formation of a column which should he ready to 
move on every point where mutiny required to be put down. The command of 
this column was conferred on Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who previously 
held that of the Punjab irregular force, and was acknowledged on all hands to 
be an oflicer of distinguished talents. The guides, which formed an important 
part of the original column, have already been seen pushing forward to Delhi, 
and performing excellent service on the very day of their arrival there, after 
completing a march of about 600 miles with almost unexampled rapidity. The 
rest of the column, after performing good service, was also moving southward 
to join the Delhi force, and on the 3d of June entered Lahore. After halting 
for a week it started again, intending to continue its progress southward, when 
intelligence arrived which obliged it to change its destination, and proceed 
eastward to Amritser* That important place was still undisturbed, but it was 
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feared that a mutiny which had broken out at Julendur might prove infectious, id, 1357. 
more especially as the mutineers had been permitted through some mismanage- 
ment to escape and were roaming the country The moveable column after 
this delay, which was employed in checking or suppressing disturbance, 
again started for Delhi, commanded no longer by Brigadier Chamberlain, who 
had been appointed adjutant-general of the army, but by Brigadier Nicholson, 
who after rendering essential aid on the western frontier in raising new levies, 
and in maintaining tranquillity while surrounded by all the elements of disturb¬ 
ance, was destined to a more brilliant but unhappily a too short career. The 
formation of the moveable column was only one of the many means employed 
by the authorities of the Punjab to curb the mutiny and provide for its final 
suppression. In the months of May and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the beginning of October the number had been augmented 
to eighteen. At the same time irregular levies of 7000 horse and as many foot 
had been raised, so that ultimately the total new force amounted to 34,000. It 
is not too much to say that, hut for these exertions in the Punjab, the siege of 
Delhi must have been abandoned. 


CHATTER III. 


Siege of Delhi continued — Repeater! attempts 011 the British position by the rebels—Repulses—Death o£ 
Sir Henry Barnard, and appointment of Brigadier-general Wilson to the command — Reinforcements 
on both sides — Defeat of the rebels at Nujufghur—Preparations for the assault—Recapture of 
Delhi. 



Bare HEN the month of June closed, the British force before D ^5 u3 ^ 
Delhi had improved its position by the expulsion of the of Demi 
rebels from the Subzee Mundee, and the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of that important suburb. Still, however, there was 
no immediate prospect of an assault which would seal the 
fate of the city at once, and no prospect at all of establishing a blockade, which 
could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve it into surrender. The 
British batteries, placed nearly 1500 yards from the walls, were too distant to 
make an}' serious impression on them; and moreover commanded only two gates, 
those of Cashmere and Cabool, while all the others remained as free as ever to 
send forth troops for attack, or to bring in reinforcements and supplies. These 
considerations, which it was impossible to overlook, produced some degree of 
despondency, and more than once the abandonment of the siege was gravely 
mooted The arrivals from the Punjab did little more than supply the waste 
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by casualty and disease, so that the effective force of all arms did not exceed 
5800, while every successive mutiny was adding whole regiments to the rebels, 
and increasing the already too great disproportion between them and their 
assailants. There is reason to believe that Sir Henry Barnard was not indisposed 
to follow the advice of those who would have withdrawn from Delhi. Having 
no experience of Indian warfare, he had little expectation of bringing the siege 
to a triumphant termination, and agreed with those who saw a more hopeful field 
of action if the British army were moved more to the eastward, and concentrated 
so as to secure the safety of Agra, and the important districts connected with 
it. Though opinions were divided on tins subject at the time, only one now 
exists, and it is admitted that a withdrawal from Delhi would have given such 
a triumph to the mutiny as to have made its final suppression all but impos¬ 
sible. "While the question of abandoning or prosecuting the siege was under 
discussion, the idea of a sudden assault was revived. Sir Henry Barnard, it 
will be; remembered, had sanctioned it when formerly proposed, and counter¬ 
manded it when on the point of execution. The same irresolution was again 
to he repeated. The whole plan was arranged* One column was to effect an 
entrance by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near the Cabool gate; and 
another was to blow in the Cashmere gate, and have the double chance oi 
entering by it and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a party moving 
stealthily round to the river side was to endeavour to find an entrance from 
the east The plan, in order to insure seeresy, was never whispered in the 
camp, and it was lienee taken for granted that the enemy had not the least 
idea of it. This was a complete mistake* Not only were they on the alert, 
but they had formed a counter-plan, which if they had been permitted to carry 
it out, would in all probability have annihilated the British force. A large 
party, sent out by a circuitous route, lmd been posted about two miles in our 
rear, and there only waited the departure of the storming party to hasten 
forward and seize the camp while denuded of its usual defenders* Providen¬ 
tially this fact became known in the very nick of time, and the idea of a sudden 
assault was once more abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British army was 
for the second time deprived'of its general. On the 5th of July, Sir Henry 
Barnard was seized with cholera, and died in the course of a few hours* The 
event produced a feeling of deep and universal regret, a regret rendered all the 
more poignant by the fact that lie had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a position in which the excellent qualities which he undoubtedly possessed, 
both as a man and a commander, were not displayed to advantage. The 
command of the Delhi force how devolved ou General Reid, the provisional 
commander-in-chief and was formally assumed by him. It was however more 
in name than reality* The state of his health, which previously unfitted him 
for active duty, obliged him before a fortnight elapsed to decline the responsi¬ 
bilities of office, and the appointment was conferred on Brigadier Wilson. 
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In the beginning of July, a seasonable addition was made to tlie British a.d. isar. 
force, hy the arrival of about 450 men of her majesty’s 51st foot, but as had 
almost invariably happened, the rebels could boast of having on the very same 
day been far mure largely augmented. The Bareilly brigade, consisting of three both sidts, 
whole regiments of infantry and some irre¬ 
gular cavalry, after mutinying, as has al- 
ready been described, had arrived on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna, No attempt 
could be made to dispute their passage, and 
they entered the city, where their reception 
was all the more cordial from its being 
known that they were possessed of a con¬ 
siderable amount of treasure. In conse¬ 
quence of the new arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would be 
made by the rebels to force our position, or 
at least to regain a footing in the Subzee 
Mundee, But it would seem that the pun- 
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ishment which had there been indicted upon ifam B 

them induced them to turn their views in a* 

different direction. The village of Alipoor, forming the first station to the west- 

ward on the Kurnaui road, was known to have furnished large supplies to the against 

Alijjoor, 

British camp, and had therefore been marked out by the rebels for vengeance. 
Accordingly, on the 3d of J nly, a considerable force moved out from the Lahore 
gate, and proceeded westward. Their destination being at the time unknown, 
the British could only send out a force on their track, and It was not known till 
the following morning that they had been wreaking their fury on the inhabitants 
of Alipoor, It was sad enough that the aid which they had given to us should 
have brought such a disaster upon them ; hut though on this ground alone it 
was most desirable that the rebels should not be allo wed to return with im¬ 
punity, there was another reason why a blow should be struck which might 
deter them from attempting to gain a footing in that part of the country. It 
lay in the direct line of communication between the camp and the Punjab, 

Only’ the day before the village was destroyed, a large number of sick sent 
from the camp, had passed through it, and but for a most providential delay 
the plunder would have included, in addition to that obtained from the village, 
a valuable convoy of treasure and ammunition. The force sent out from the 
camp had the good fortune to accomplish both objects. By intercepting the 
rebels before they could regain the city, it took summary vengeance for the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated at Alipoor, while by clearing the road it 
secured the safety of the convoy 

Though the mutineers had as yet been foiled in all their attempts to estab- 
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a 1 US 57 . lish themselves in the British rear, they had by no means abandoned that 
inode of attack. Of this, after several days of comparative quiescence, striking 
proof was given on the 9tli of July, when a body of cavalry suddenly emerging 
the British from cover, charged right into the camp, and were within it almost as soon as 
the alarm could be given. A picket of carabineers, most of them young, 
untrained soldiers, instead of opposing the enemy, lost all presence of mind, and 
fled. Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the native troop 
of horse-artillery, and called aloud on the men in charge of them to join them. 
The men remained stanch, and the troopers, without accomplishing their 
object, were obliged to decamp. The boldness of this attempt, and the little 
resistance offered to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of treachery, A short 
time previously, the few Bengal sepoys mingled with the irregulars had been 
turned out of the camp, because they were believed to be in communication 
with their comrades within the city. It now appeared that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme remedy of sending 
off the whole three corps of irregular cavalry, one of them to Umballa, and the 
other two to the Punjab. While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious 
cannonade was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in the suburbs. After 
the expulsion of the sowars, it became necessary to dislodge those who, with 
the view of supporting them, had taken post in the gardens and other in closures 
of the vicinity. This task, after a sanguinary contest, was successfully accom¬ 
plished. One result of the affair of the 9th was to make the rebels more chary 
of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they allowed nearly a week to 
elapse before they again ventured out. 

Kewattack On the 16th, the mutineers from Jhansi, stained with the blood of an 

by llie rebate. 4 

atrocious massacre, arrived at Delhi. On this occasion, the usual custom was 
not forgotten, and after a day's rest, they were sent out to take the lead in a 
new attack, in order at once to signalize their zeal and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. After desultory discharges of guns and 
musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, produced few casualties, the 
British became the assailants, and drove the rebels before them. On more 
than one occasion the British, after repulsing the enemy, had in the ardour of 
pursuit exposed themselves to a deadly fire from the city walls. The repetition 
of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a distinct order that they 
should in future act strictly on the defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling 
an attack, without following it up with any pursuit of the fugitives. This 
order, besides preventing an unnecessary waste of human life, had another bene¬ 
ficial effect, which could hardly have been anticipated. It changed the tactics 
of the rebels, who, on finding that they could no longer lure the British within 
range of their fire, had less inducement to persist in their incessant attacks, and 
allowed days to pass without renewing them. The respite was partly employed 
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in completing the breastwork on the ridge, so as to form an almost unbroken line 
from left to right, and enable the men to move from point to point as safely as 
miller a regular covered way. Other changes, partly of a sanitary nature, were 
introduced, and the health, spirit, and discipline of the force visibly improved. 
Meanwhile the large increase of numbers obtained by the rebels bad not added 
to their real strength. Mahometans and Hindoos, though they had combined, 
were by no means united, and intrigues, factions, and dissensions prevailed to such 
an extent that the king would gladly have saved himself by the sacrifice of bis 
nominal supporters. “Only recognize him as titular king, and secure him in 
the enjoyment of his pension, and he will open the gate of the fort of Selimgliur, 
and through it admit the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Inadmissible as they were, he could not have performed Ins part in them, and it 
is almost unnecessary to add that though Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on 
the subject, had replied, " Treat, hut beware of treachery,” the negotiation came 
to nothing. The position and prospects of the British force before Delhi at this 
time cannot be more briefly stated than in the following letter of General 
M ilson, dated 31st July:—“It is my firm determination to hold my present 
position, and to resist any attack to the last. The enemy are very numerous, 
and may possibly break through our entrenchments and overwhelm us, but the 
jorce will die at tbeir post. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and we hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Reinforcements are 
coming up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till they arrive, we shall be 
secure. I am making every possible arrangement to secure the safe defence 
of our position.” 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as appears from the above 
letter of General Wilson, so much importance was attached, arrived on the 14th 
of August. At first some disappointment was felt when its strength was ascer¬ 
tained to be far less than rumour bad assigned to it, but the importance of the 
addition which it made to the British force before Delhi will at once he seen 
when it is mentioned that it nearly doubled it. The previous force, though 
nominally about 5600 of all aims, liad about a fifth of the whole in hospital, 
and could therefore muster for duty not more than 2700 Europeans and 1800 
natives; the moveable column amounted to about 4200. One essential want, 
however, still remained to be supplied. The siege train brought to Delhi had been 
pronounced totally inadequate to make the necessary breaches for assault, and 
another of much weightier metal, and more complete equipment, had been pro¬ 
cured from the arsenals of Philouv and Ferozepoor, It was already on the way, 
hut moving very slowly, as its line of gun carriages, tumbrils, and carts, 
extended over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much of their 
confidence. To violent dissensions, sometimes terminating in bloodshed, were 
added wholesale desertions by sepoys who, when denied permission to visit their 
homes, took the remedy into their own hands; and even the Delhi princes, some 
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of them the very miscreants who had ordered and exulted in the massacre of 
European women and children, had the effrontery to send letters into the 
British camp, in which they sought to escape the retribution about to overtake 
them, by declaring that “they have been all along fondly attached to us, and 
only want to know what they can do for us/' 

As everything depended on the safe arrival of the siege train, it was neces¬ 
sary to clear the route along which it was to pass of all mutineers and marauding 
parties* In this respect the districts of Paniput and Rohtuk required special 
attention. The Eaughurs, a turbulent and predatory horde located there, 
taking advantage of the revolt, withheld their revenue, and when threatened 
answered with defiance, An attempt to coerce them had not been completely 
successful, and in the beginning of August intelligence was received that they 
were again collecting in force, and had been or were about to be joined by a 
considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the train being thus endan¬ 
gered, Captain Hudson, whose services during the mutiny, both in the intelli¬ 
gence department in the camp at Delhi and as the chivalrie leader of a body ol 
irregular horse, invest his brilliant but brief career with peculiar interest, set 
out on the 16th of August at the head of a small force, and pushed on for 
Rohtuk, which bad become a rallying point for the rebels. The task assigned 
him seemed beyond the means at Ms disposal. His ‘detachment consisted 
almost entirely of cavalry, and bow could he hope with them to overcome 
an enemy shut up within a walled town, and apparently resolved to make 
a vigorous defence? Too clear-sighted not to perceive the hopelessness of 
attempting an assault, and too resolute to despair of success without making 
an effort to secure it, he withdrew* in the meantime to bivouac in an 
iuelosure in the vicinity. In the course of the evening be was waited upon 
by a deputation from the city, u having grass in their mouths/ in token of 
submission. It was merely a trick to throw him off his guard, for on going 
out on the following morning to reconnoitre, he saw the enemy hurrying 
forward at full tilt, and had barely time to form bis men before they were upon 
him* After a short encounter, the rebels were driven back, but it was only to 
keep up a galling fire under cover of the trees and gardens surrounding the 
city. It was now HodsotTs turn to try stratagem, and lure the enemy into the 
open ground by commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing move was required. 
The rebels, yelling and shouting as if secure of victory, followed close upon his 
track, and were nearly a mile beyond their inelosure, when be gave the order 
to face about. The fancied pursuit was at once converted into a disorderly 
flight, and on the following morning Rohtuk itself was found to be evacuated. 

While Hudson was thus clearing the way in the direction of Rohtuk, 
another and larger detachment, having the same object in view, had proceeded 
from the camp. Mahomed Bukht Khan, an old sepoy soubahdar, who had 
become commander-in-chief of the rebels, in order to wipe off tbe disgrace of 
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several recent repulses, set out from the city, swearing that he would either 
capture the siege train or die in the attempt. His force, amounting, according 
to the report of the spies, to 6000 men of all arms, with sixteen guns, started 
on the 24th. By an early hour of the following day, a British column 
commanded by Nicholson was marching in pursuit Its progress was much 
retarded by torrents of rain, which had so flooded the roads and fields, that in 
seven hours the advance had only accomplished ten miles, and thehmjpi body 
was so far behind that a halt was necessary That the time thus Jjpiipied 
might not be lost, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who was with the column as a 
volunteer, and had a good knowledge of the country, pushed on with two 
officers in search of the enemy. After proceeding about five miles and ascending 
a rising ground they found them encamped beyond a nullah, which here crosses 
the road, and was running deep and strong. A fatiguing march of two hours 
brought the column to the rising ground, from which the enemy were seen occu¬ 
pying a position well chosen both for defence and for retreat It was situated 
in the vicinity of the village of JTujufglmr, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Delhi, and formed a rectangular space open to the rear, but bounded on two adja¬ 
cent sides by the nullah already mentioned, and the canal or outlet from the 
Nujufghur Jheel, meeting it at right angles. Within the area the rebels fronted 
the nullah* having on their right a village, where nine of their guns were 
placed, on their left a rising ground, and in the centre an old serai, which was 
defended by four guns, and formed the key of their position, Nicholson at 
once formed his plan of attack, but owing to detention in fording the nullah, it 
was five o'clock before he could put it in execution. His object was to forcb 
the enemy’s left centre, and then changing front to the left, to sweep down 
their line of guns towards the bridge, The enemy made little resistance, all 
then guns were captured, and the conflict seemed to be at an end, when it was 
reported that a village a few hundred yards in the rear' was still occupied. 
Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance was experienced* 
The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and knowing the fate which awaited 
them, fought with extreme desperation, and were with difficulty overpowered. 
So many of the cavalry were employed in protecting the baggage which had 
been left on the other side of the nullah, and in escorting the guns, that pursuit 
was impracticable. The enemy's loss was however severe, amounting, according 
to them own confession, to above 800. 

On the 3d of September, before the rebels had recovered from the conster¬ 
nation produced by tlieir defeat at Nujnfghur, the siege train arrived, and the 
erection of heavy batteries within breaching distance was immediately com¬ 
menced, At the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by the 
arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from Cashmere. The crisis 
being now at hand, General Wilson issued an address to the troops. It com¬ 
menced thus:—"The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and 
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fatigue to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which lias been most 
cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing near when the 
major-general commanding the force trusts that their labours will be over, and 
they will be rewarded by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and 
for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure/’ It concluded 
with the expression of a confident trust “ that all will exhibit a healthy and 
hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and thereby secure “ the brilliant termi¬ 
nation of all their labours/* 

In regard to the direction frflm which the assault should be made, there was 
no room for choice. The north wall fronting the British position could alone 
be selected for that purpose, but the particular part of it to be selected for 
breaching was not so obvious, and some degree of stratagem was used to conceal 
it. Considerably in advance of Hindoo Row's house the ridge terminates in & 
kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a line with the Sammy house, the first 
battery was run out on the 6th of September It consisted of six nine-pounders 



Water Gate of Palace, Belrt.— From n photograph, 


and two twenty-four pounders, and was commanded by Captain Remington, 
Near this battery a dry nullah descends the ridge towards the left, and forms 
a natural parallel. Advantage was accordingly taken of it, and on the night 
of the 7fch, another battery (No, 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on 
the left, was erected within 700 yards of the walls; and placed under the 
command of Major Brind. These two batteries placed on the right flank, where 
most of the fighting had hitherto taken place, convinced the rebels that the 
assault would certainly be made from this quarter. Hence the next advance took 
them somewhat by surprise. It was made considerably to the cast at Ludlow 
Castle, which, though they had a strong picket stationed at it, was wrested 
from them almost without a struma and became the site of battery No, 2, 

OO * 
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mounting on its right division seven eight-inch howitzers and two eighteen- a.ix m 
pounders* and on its left nine twenty-four pounders. It was commanded by 
Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a wound, resigned his Breaching 
part of the charge to Captain Johnson. Tlxe number and large calibre of the h^in^f 
guns in this battery indicated that the real attack would be from the left, plar ’ 
where two other batteries were forthwith planted* the one mounting ten 
mortars under Major Tombs* at the Koodsia Bagh, near the banks of the Jumna* 
and the other in front of it* at a building which had once been the custom¬ 
house. This building* though within 160 yards of the Water bastion, had, 
ifom oversight or ovexweening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied* 
and the battery was so nearly completed when they discovered then' mistake, 
that they were unable to make any impression upon it. All these batteries 
had been erected in the course of a single week, and before the end of it had 
successively opened fire—Remington's on the 6th* Blinds on the 8th* that at 
Ludlow Castle on the 10th* and those of the Koodsia Bagh and old custom¬ 
house on the 11th. The effect was soon apparent The Moree or north-west 
bastion, against which the fire from the right flank was chiefly directed, whs 
easily silenced* and the Cashmere bastion towards the north-east* though it had 
been recently restored and strengthened at the expense of the British govern¬ 
ment* began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty-four pounders of 
Ludlow Castle began to play upon it. Nowhere however was the fire so 
destructive as at the Water or north-east bastion, where, from the proximity of 
the battery, almost every shot told* and a large breach was speedily effected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besides maintaining a heavy fire from the 
bastions not silenced* and from every spot in the vicinity within range of grape 
and musketry* they succeeded in placing two batteries* one at Kissengunge, 
which enfiladed those on the ridge* and another on the opposite side of the 
Jumna, which enfiladed those of the Koodsia Bagh and custom-house, These, 
though they could not postpone the day of retribution, produced many casualties. 

The plan of attack as previously arranged* and the assault, fixed for three Th * 
o'clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus succinctly described iu General 
Wilson's official report;—“ After six days of open trenches, during which 
the artillery and engineer's* under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith* vied with each other in pressing 
forward the work, two excellent and most practicable breaches were formed in 
the walls of the place, one in the curtain to the right of the Cashmere bastion, 
the other to the left of the Water bastion* the defences of those bastions* and 
the parapets giving musketry cover to the enemy commanding the breaches, 
having also been destroyed by the artillery The assault was delivered on four 
points. The 1st column under Brigadier J. Nicholson, consisting of her majesty’s 
75th regiment (300 men), the 1st European Bengal fusiliers (200 men)* and 
the 2d Punjab infantry (450 men), assaulted the main breach* them advance 
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r . being admirably covered by the 1st battalion of her majesty’s GOtli rifles, under 
Colonel J. Jones, The operation was crowned with brilliant success, the enemy 
after severe resistance being driven from the Cashmere bastion, the Main 
Guard, and its vicinity, in complete rout The 2d column under Brigadier 
Jones of her majesty a 61st regiment, consisting of her majesty's 8th regiment 
(250 men), the 2d European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), and the 4th regiment 
of Sikhs (350 men), similarly covered by the GOth rifles, advanced on the 
Water bastion* carried the breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and 
position, with a determination and spirit which gave me the highest satis¬ 
faction The 3d column under Colonel Campbell of her majesty's 52d light 
Infantry consisting of 250 of Ills own regiment, the Kumaon battalion (250 
men), and the 1st Punjab infantry (500 men), was directed against the Cashmere 
gateway. This column was preceded by an explosion party under Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the engineers, covered by the GOth rifles. The demolition 
of the gate having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, over¬ 
coming a strenuous opposition from the enemy's infantry and heavy artillery, 
which had been brought to bear on the position. I cannot express too warmly 
my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult operation. The 
reserve under Brigadier Longfield of her majesty's 8th regiment, composed of 
her majesty’s Gist regiment (250 men), the 4th regiment rifles (450 men), the 
Belooch battalion (300 men), and 200 of her majesty’s 60th rifles, who joined 
after the assault had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and on the 
columns entering the place, took possession of the posts 1 had previously assigned 
to it. This duty was ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction. The firm 
establishment of the reserve rendering the assaulting columns free to act in 
advance. Brigadier-general Nicholson, supported by Brigadier Jones, swept 
the ramparts of the place, from the Cashmere to the Cabool gates, occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the guns and driving the enemy before him. 
During the advance. Brigadier Nicholson was, to the gnef of myself and the 
whole army, dangerously wounded; the command consequently devolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring 
a destructive lire from the roofs of strong and commanding houses in the city 
on all sides, the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved 
on retaining possession of the Cabool gate, which his troops had so gallantly 
won, in which he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the opera¬ 
tion of the other columns of occupation* Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully from the Cashmere gate, by one of 
the main streets beyond the Chandei Chauk, the central and principal street 
of the city, towards the Jumnm Musjid, with the intention of occupying that 
important post The opposition, however, which he met from the great con¬ 
centration of the enemy at the Jumma Musjid and the houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood—he himself, I regret to state, being wounded—satisfied him that his most 
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prudent course was not to maintain so advanced a position with the compare- a.d tsw 
tively limited force at his disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head of 
his column, and placed himself in communication with the reserve, a measure Advance «f 
which had my entire approval; I having previously determined that, in the 
event of serious opposition being encountered in the town itself, it would be the towu ‘ 
most inexpedient to commit my small force to a succession of street fights, in ' 
which their gallantry, discipline, and organization could avail them so little." 

After describing the position which had thus been gained, and mentioning 
his intention to use it as the base of systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city," General Wilson thus continues; a Simultaneously with 
the operations above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy's strong position 
outside the city, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and. Pahareepoor, with a view 
of driving in the rebels and supporting the main attack by effecting an entrance 
at the Cahool gate after it should he taken. The force employed in tins difficult 
duty 1 intrusted to Major C. Reid, commanding the Sirmoor battalion, whose 
distinguished conduct I have already had occasion to bring prominently to the 
notice of superior authority, and who was, I much regret, severely wounded on 
this occasion. His column consisted of his own battalion, the guides, and the 
men on duty at Hindoo Row’s (the main picket), numbering in all about 1000, 
Supported by the auxiliary troops of his highness the Maharajah Rumbeer Sing, 
under Captain R. Lawrence. The strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time the efforts of 
our troops, gallant though they were, and the combination was unable to be 
effected. The delay, I am happy to say, lias been only temporary, for the 
enemy have subsequently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands. In this attack, I found it necessary to support Major Reid with cavalry 
and horse-artillery, both of which arms were admirably handled, respectively 
by Brigadier Hope Grant of her majesty’s 9tli lancers, commanding the cavalry 
brigade, and Major H. Tombs of the horse-artillery, who inflicted severe punish¬ 
ment on the enemy, though I regret their own loss was very heavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too brief to enter lowing 
into detail, and hence necessarily omits several points of interest which must not ° 

pass unnoticed. The rendezvous of the three assaulting columns was at Ludlow gat0 ' 
Castle. Shortly after three o'clock A3L, the 1st column moved into the Koodsin 
Bagh, ready to rush on the main breach immediately to the left of the Cashmere 
bastionwhile the 2d column took up a still more advanced position at the old 
custom-house, in the immediate vicinity of the breach adjoining the Water 
bastion. The 3d column moved along the main road, having at its head the 
“ exploding party,” by whom at daybreak the signal for the assault was to be 
given. This party consisted of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the engineers. 

Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, Corporals Burgess and Smith of the Bengal 
sappers and miners, and Bugler Hawthorne of her majesty’s 52d, to sound the 
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a n isg7= advance. The signal was to be the explosion produced by blowing in the 
Cashmere gate. For this purpose the party were accompanied by twenty-four 
Blowing native sappers and miners, carrying bags of gunpowder. The subsequent 
operation is thus described by Colonel Baird Smith:—“The party advanced 
at the double towards the Cashmere gate. Lieutenant Home, with Sergeants 
Smith and Carmichael, and Havildar Mahore with all the sappers, leading and 
carrying the powder bags, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld and a portion of the 
remainder of the party. The advanced party reached the gateway unhurt, and 
found that part of the drawbridge lmd been destroyed, but passing along the 
precarious footway supplied by the remaining beams, they proceeded to lodge 
their powder bags against the gate, The wicket was open, and through it the 
enemy kept up a heavy fire upon tbeiiL Sergeant Carmichael was killed while 
laying his powder bag, Havildar Mahore being at the same time wounded. 
The powder being laid, the advanced party slipped down into the ditch to allow 
the firing party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perforin its duty. While endea¬ 
vouring to fire the charge, Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the arm and leg, 
and handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded 
just as lie had accomplished the onerous duty. Havildar Tellah Sing of the 
Sikhs was wounded, and Rnraloll, sepoy of the same corps, was killed during 
this part of the operation. The demolition being most successful, Lien tenant 
Home, happily not wounded, caused the bugler to sound the regimental call of 
the 52d as the signal for the advancing columns. Fearing that amid the noise 
of the assault the sounds might not be heard, he had the call repeated three 
times, when the troops advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success. I feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted and glorious 
deed will suffice to stamp it as one of the noblest on record in military history." 
Lieutenant Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, 
and were duly rewarded for their heroism, but Salkeld died of his wounds after 
lingering only a few days. 

Pmgn»<*r The rush of the 3d column after the explosion was irresistible, and in a few 

Lfofc attack. # * 

minutes the Cashmere gate and the Main Guard adjoining it were carried. 
The 1st and 2d columns had been equally successful, though the rebels some¬ 
what recovered from the consternation into which the explosion had thrown 
them, and beginning to have the advantage of day-light opened a deadly fire 
from every available point. Brigadier Nicholson, who had been the first to 
mount the breach assigned to his column, taking the right of the Cashmere 
gate led it along the Rampart road, clearing the ramparts without meeting 
much resistance, till the whole of them as far west as the Moree bastion, and 
then southward to the Cabool gate, were gained. Here, had the attack on the 
suburbs of Kissengunge succeeded, he would have been joined by the force 
there employed, but that attack having failed, Brigadier Nicholson was left 
entirely to his own resources. Unfortunately he attempted more than his 
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column, now thinned in numbers and fatigued by previous exertion, could 
accomplish, and was in the act of urging his men forward to seize the Lahore 
gate after a rather serious check had been received, when he was shot through 
the chest from an adjoining window, and fell hack mortally wounded. After 
this lamentable event no further progress was made, and the Cabool gate 
became for the time the limit of advance in that direction. The same cause 
arrested the progress of the other columns. When General Nicjholson on leaving 
the Main Guard turned to the right, Colonel Campbell took the left, and having 
cleared the Cutclieny, the English church, and Skinners house, all in the 
immediate vicinity, forced his way first into the Chandei Cliauk, and then 
into a narrow street leading to the Jumma Musjid. His object was to capture 
this celebrated mosque, but bis means were totally inadequate. Its side arches 
had been bricked up, its massive gate closed and barricaded, and he had neither 
guns nor bags of gunpowder to attempt to force them. His only alternative 
was to retire under cover from the deadly fire which the rebels had opened, 
and rest satisfied with what had been already gained. Enough had been 
achieved for one day; enough too had been sacrificed, since the killed and 
wounded amounted to GG officers and 1101 men, or nearly a third of the whole 
number engaged. 

O O 

The next day passed without any new effort to advance. The reason, 
though discreditable, must be stated. During the assault, though no mercy 
was shown to the mutineers, whose atrocious barbarities could not lie forgiven, 
the assailants did not forget their humanity, and gave full effect to the general’s 
call to spare all women and children. Their natural love of justice and abhor¬ 
rence of cruelty sufficed for this purpose, without requiring any great exercise 
of self-restraint, but there was another temptation which they were unable to 
resist, and in yielding to which they became so completely disorganized as to 
imperil tlieii previous success Tlie rebels, well aware of what must still be 
regarded as the besetting sin of British soldiers, particularly when tlieir passions 
have been routed, and their bodies exhausted by almost superhuman exertions 
under a burning sun, had taken care to place the means of unlimited indulgence 
within their reach, by piling np beer, wine, and brandy within the shops, and 
even outside along the pavement. The bait proved irresistible, and for a time 
discipline was lost in brutish intoxication. To such a height was it carried, 
that the necessity of vacating the city was forced on the general's consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxicating liquors should be destroyed. 
The remedy thus applied allowed the advance to be resumed on the Ifith, when 
the magazine was carried, and the position at Kissengnnge so far turned that 
the rebels voluntarily abandoned it. Every successive day was now signalized 
by some new success. The nature and extent of it is thus described by General 
Wilson:—“During the 17th and ISth, we continued to take up advanced posts 
in the face of considerable opposition on the part of the rebels, and not without 
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loss to ourselves, three officers being killed, and a number of men killed and 
wounded On the evening of the 19th, the Burun bastion, which had given ns 
considerable annoyance, was surprised and captured. On the morning of the 
20 th, our troops pushed on and occupied the Lahore gate, from which an 
unopposed advance was made on the other bastions and gateways, until the 
whole of the defences of the city were in our bands. From the time of our 
entering the city, an uninterrupted and vigorous fire from our guns and mortars 
was kept up on the palace, Jumma Musjid, and other important posts in 
possession of the rebels; and as we took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought forward, and used with effect in the 
streets and houses in their neighbourhood, 'The result of this heavy and 
Unceasing bombardment, and of the steady and persevering advance of our 
troops, has been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire desertion 



Tire rosin of Hitiiayoqn, near Delhi.—From an oriental drawing in the East India House. 


of the city by the inhabitants, and the precipitate flight of the rebel troops— 
who abandoning their camp property, many of their sick and wounded, and 
the greater part of their field artillery, have tied in utter disorganization— 
some 4000 or 5000 across the bridge of boats into the Doab, the remainder 
down the right bank of the Jumna, The gates of the palace having been blown 
in, it was occupied by our troops about noon on the 20th, and my head-quarters 
established in it the same day;” 

The king appears to have at first accompanied the rebels in their flight, 
and it was feared that the influence of his name might still suffice to rally the 
fugitives, and keep alive the rebellion. Whatever his intentions may have 
been, he soon abandoned the idea of resistance, and took refuge in the tomb of 
Hmnayoon, situated a few miles to the south. As soon as the fact became 
known, Hodson, who was ever on the alert* and ready for any enterprise. 
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obtained permission to proceed with a party of his irregular horse to the tomb, a . d . m? r 
md endeavour to obtain possession of the kings person. On his arrival, a ~~ 
negotiation commenced, and was protracted for above two hours, the king capture of 
gradually lowering his terms, till he at last offered to surrender, if his own life 
arid the lives of his favourite wife Zeenat Makal and their son Jumma Bulcht 
were guaranteed Hodsou having previously obtained the general’s sanction 
gave the guarantee, and the king returned once more to Delhi, but only to 
occupy it as a prisoner till he should be transported beyond seas as a convict. 

Justice would have been defrauded had the members of his family, who were 
notoriously guilty of having sanctioned and witnessed the horrid massacre; of 
women and children, been permitted to escape on the same terms. It is not 
improbable that, on the following day, when Hodson searched them out and 
obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and a grandson of the king, 
they too hoped that their lives would be saved. It is certain, however, that ‘Summary 
no promise to this effect had been given, and Hodson only anticipated the of his eona. 
doom which awaited them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on finding 
that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while he was conveying his 
prisoners to Delhi, he shot them dead on the spot with his own hand. 

AY bile vengeance was thus taking its course, an event of a very different 
description was visibly approaching. John Nicholson was on his deathbed. Death of 
From the course which the ball had taken, there could scarcely be a doubt that Kich^L. 
vital parts had been injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the 
utmost do nothing more than alleviate his sufferings, and minister comfort, kill 
the fatal hour should arrive. His death took place on the 23d of September, 
and filled the British camp with mourning. He was only in his thirty-fifth 
year, but bad already given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a 
soldier, that all with whom he came in contact, whether countrymen or natives. 


looked up to him with admiration. Brief as his career was, it did not termin¬ 
ate till he had achieved a deathless fame. 

The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating the difficulties, 
had been expecting with some degree of impatience, was all the more welcome 
when it was officially announced, and the governor-general issued a notification, 
in which the language of exultation was freely used. “ Delhi, the focus of the'D®** c«i- 
treason and revolt which for four months have harassed Hindoostan, and the capture of 
stronghold in which the mutinous army of Bengal has sought to concentrate 
its power, has been wrested from the rebels. The king is a prisoner in the 
palace. The head-quarters of Major-general Wilson are established in the 
Dewani Khas. A strong column is in pursuit of the fugitives. Whatever may 
be the motives and passions by which the mutinous soldiery, and those who 
are leagued with them, have been instigated to faithlessness, reb elli on and 
crimes at which the heart sickens, it is certain that they have found encourage¬ 
ment in the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by England and 
ToL.ni. ‘ ‘ ° S75 
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A-D„ 1857, that before the government could gather its strength against them, their ends 
would be gained. They are now undeceived* Before a single soldier of the 
ixrd Can- many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold the supremacy 
eaptimiof of the British power has set foot on these shores, the rebel force where it was 
strongest and most united, and where it had the command of unbounded military 
appliances, lias been destroyed or scattered, by an army collected within the 
limits of the North-western Provinces and the Punjab alone. The work has 
been done before the support of those battalions which have been collected in 
Bengal, from the forces of the queen in China, and in her majesty's eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson's army, and it is by the courage and 
endurance of that gallant army alone—by the skill, sound j udgment, and steady 
resolution of its brave commander—and by the aid of some native chiefs, 
true to their allegiance, that, under the blessing of God, the head of rebellion 
has been crushed, and the cause of loyalty, humanity, and rightful authority 
vindicated/ 1 

Lord Canning, when he said in the above notification that "the head of 
rebellion has been crushed,” gave utterance as much to his wishes and hopes 
as to his convictions* Though checked and virtually crushed in the north¬ 
west, it was maintaining a bold front in other quarters, and even threatening, 
particularly in Oude, to celebrate its triumph by the perpetration of another 
horrid massacre To this part of the narrative, which was necessarily left 
untold, in order to give a continuous account of the siege of Delhi, we must 
now turn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Successes of General Neill at Benares and Allahabad—The British besieged in Lucknow—Death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence—Arrival of troops from Persia—General Havelock appointed to the command 

of a relieving force—HU brilliant victories—Third Cawnpor massacre — Campaign in Oude New 

victories—The Gauges recrossed^RatUc of Bithoor. 


N answer to pressing applications from various places where mutiny 
had occurred, or was hourly threatened, government, though sadly 
hampered by a deficiency in the means of transport, had begun to 
forward detachments of her majesty's 84th* In this way some 
feeble relief had been given to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who had under 
Roicforce- him, when Nana Sahib perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonging to 
wanted b y this regiment. Meanwhile another European regiment, the 1st Madras fusiliers, 
s ° venimu,t *commanded by Colonel Neill, had arrived. At the moment of landing, the 
railway train horn Calcutta to Raneegunge was on the point of starting, and 
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though it was now well known that not an hour was to be lost in pushing on 
troops, the railway officials would have started without them, because the time 
was up. Colonel Neill in this emergency gave proof of the energy and decision 
which characterized his subsequent proceedings, and by seizing the engine- 
driver and stoker, prevented the departure of the train till as many of his 
soldiers as it could carry had taken their seats. Tins decisive step is said to 
have saved Benares* On the 3d of June, when he reached it with only forty 
of his men, mutiny had already broken out. Feeble as the relief was in 
numbers, it sufficed under the conduct of its able commander to turn the scale, 
and before evening closed, the insurgents had paid the penalty of their crime 
in the loss of a hundred killed and twice as many wounded This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, so completely intimi¬ 
dated the mutineers, and the populace, who would willingly have made common 
cause with them, that Colonel Neill was able to leave Benares in tranquillity, 
and hasten westward to Allahabad, where his presence was still more urgently 
required. It has been told how its fort, and the immense military stores of its 
arsenal, were saved by the opportune arrival of seventy European invalids from 
Chunar. The rest of the city, however, was left at the mercy of the mutineers, 
whose unrestrained license had continued for five days, when Colonel Neill 
appeared with a wing of his fusiliers. Here as at Benares he put down the 
mutiny with a strong hand, and even pacified the surrounding country by the 
mere terror of his name. On reading the narrative of his doings, one cannot 
help wishing that he had been permitted to retain the command, in order to 
finish the work which lie had so well begun; but all regret on this head must 
be suppressed op learning that the person about to supersede him was not only 
his superior officer, but one who in the course of a few months was to gain 
victory after victory, and he hailed with universal acclamation as one of the 
greatest heroes of modern times* But it will be necessary before bringing 
Havelock on the scene, to return to Oude, and bike a survey of the British 
position at Lucknow after the disastrous affair of Chinhut, 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that the mutiny might be kept in 
cheek till the promised reinforcements should arrive, was too prudent to trust 
to a perad venture, and had been diligently preparing for the worst, by forti- 
fying and provisioning both the Muchee Bhowun and the residency, so as to 
have the option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. These labours were con¬ 
siderably advanced, but by no means completed, when the repulse at Chinhut 
left him no alternative but to retire within- his defences. He was at first 
disposed to hold both the residency and the Muchee Bhowun; or if this were 
deemed impracticable, to give the preference to the latter* On further con¬ 
sideration he took a different view, and the Muchee Bhowun was abandoned 
The necessity of tills step was only too apparent. The enemy had already 
isolated it so completely from the residency, that there could be no direct 
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A B.mr, communication between them, and the order to evacuate could not be given 
till an old telegraph on the top of the residency was repaired, and made fit to 
TheHiiciue transmit the following brief message: "Spike the guns well, blow up the fort, 
blown uj), and retire at midnight/' Colonel Palmer executed this order with perfect 
success. The little garrison moved out with their treasure and two or three 
of their guns, and reached the residency without being discovered. About half 
an hour afterwards, the slow match which had been left burning took effect on 
the magazine, containing 250 barrels of gunpowder, and blew the place into 
the air. 

The position occupied by the British force, and the large number of women 
and children under their charge, consisted of a kind of plateau, which attained 



lp Thu brood black lino 1, I, I, shows tho ground. occtipieJ by the garrison previoTus to tbo arrival of Gauorale 
Chi tram find Havelock on September 25. 

-i The ipftco marked 2, 2, 2, imlioites the position occupied by the relieving force subsequent to their arrival, 
if, Residency. 6, Native Hospital* 13, Shcop-houso. 

4, Ho&pitaL 0, Brigade Squtmi. 14, Church. 

6, Treasury, 10, Sikhs’ Square, 15, Redan battery. 

(t, Bost-uffiee. 11, Racket Court. 10, Oiuiiiaiiuy’B house, 

7 f Bamaks. 12, Catchorry, 17, Cawnpoor battery. 

1S T Johajunaa'a bouae, from which the enemy kept up a most de&tmctivo fire on the Cnwnpoor buttery. 
t f \ Show* iliu position of the enemy's guns, which wav constantly changed during the siege. 

position of its greatest height at the residency, and sunk down rapidly from it to the low 

tho British - 1 , J i d 

at indaiow, grounds on the right bank of the Goomtee. Towards the north, where it was 
comparatively narrow, an$ terminated in a projection of very irregular shape, 
it was inclosed by a ditch and bank of earth not above breast-high, but 
heightened where most exposed by sandbags, with openings between them for 
musketry; the other sides were hounded for the most part by the walls of 
various buildings and mclosureSj which, notwithstanding numerous zigzags, 
gave to the remaining space somewhat of a square form. The access to the 
inclosure was by two gates, the one the Water gate, immediately north of 
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the reside ney } and the other the Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal a.d. 1357. 
entrance to it from the east* These gates were defended by barricades, as 
well as by guns placed on the streets which they terminated. The other British 
defences consisted of a series of batteries, thrown up on all the most com- iSStow* 
mantling points. On the north-east, to the left of the Water gate 3 and above 
the residency, were two batteries, called respectively Evans' 1 and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them; at the south extremity* the Cawnpoor 
battery, and at the south-west Gubbms battery. Owing to the suddenness 
of the siege, two batteries which had been commenced on the west side could 
not be finished, and were consequently left outside the inclosure. 

The residency* an imposing pile of building of three stories, was very little Desorption 

# of the red- 

adapted lor delence. Its numerous lofty windows gave free entrance to the 
missiles! of the enemy, and its roof, which was only edged round by an ora a- tious""' 
mental balustrade, was wholly exposed. The upper stories were necessarily 
abandoned at the very commencement of tlie siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while their families 
found good shelter in the tyhhanas, or underground rooms. A little to the 
east of the residency stood the banqueting ball, a building of two stories. 

Having very large lofty rooms, it was converted into an hospital, for which it 
would have been well adapted, bad it not, like the residency, been too much 
exposed. The defect was however partially remedied by closing the doors 
and windows of the most exposed sides with any available materials. Still 
farther east stood the treasury, close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately 
on the opposite side of the street leading from this gate, was the house of 
Dr. Fayrev, a large but not lofty building, with a flat roof, wLich, being well 
protected by sandbags, afforded a good cover for musketry, and with a tykhana, 
to which, when the firing became heavy, tlie female inmates were able to retire. 

Being thus used for defence, the house and its inclosure or compound were 
called Dr. Fayrer's garrison, a name which was for the same reason applied to 
various other compounds. Thus proceeding south from Dr. Fayrer’s, occurred 
in succession the Financial garrison, Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked from 
the west by the Post-office garrison, Anderson’s, and Duprat's, the latter 
adjoining tlie Cawnpoor battery. On the west, with the batteiy at its 
extremity already mentioned, was Gubbin’s garrison, to wliicb the judicial 
commissioner of Oude has, both by bis services during the siege and his work 
on the subject, given some degree of celebrity. The above enumeration makes 
the defences more formidable in name than they were in reality. The two 
strongest batteries—the Redan and the Cawnpoor-—mounted only three guns 
each, and in many places the obstacles were so few and feeble, that nothing 
but the necessary courage was wanting to have enabled the euemy to force 
their way into the interior. One of the greatest disadvantages of the British 
position was the number and proximity of the native buildings by which it 
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was on all sides surrounded When a siege was not believed to be imminent, 
a proposal to clear away these buildings to a sufficient distance liad been 
rejected from motives of humanity, and when the mistake became palpable, it 
was too late to remedy it effectually In the vicinity of the Redan and 
of Mr. Gubbin\s garrison some clearances had been made, but the ground 
remained covered with houses, from which the enemy’s sharp-shooters kept up 
a ceaseless and destructive fire. 

The siege had a very lamentable and ominous commencement. On the 1st 
of July an eight-inch shell entered the room occupied by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
in the first story of the north-east angle of the residency It burst without 

injuring any one, but as the repetition 
of such a providential escape was not to 
he presumed, he was strongly urged, 
though unfortunately without effect, 
either to remove to a less exposed 
apartment, or to quit the residency al¬ 
together for safer quarters. The very 
next day a second shell entered the 
room and wounded him severely. Had 
his constitution been less impaired, it 
might have been possible to save his 
life by having recourse to amputation, 
but with his attenuated frame, the 
utmost that could be done was to apply 
the tourniquet in order to stop bleeding. 
The respite thus procured lasted only for 
two days, during which* though writhing with agony, he remained perfectly 
collected, and dictated a series of instructions, appointing Major Banks to the 
civil office of chief commissioner, Colonel Iiiglis to the command of the garrison, 
and Major Anderson to the subordinate command of the artillery and engineers. 
Alternately his thoughts turned to the perilous condition of the garrison and to 
the solemn change lie was himself about to undergo. He often repeated, " Save 
the ladies; 7 ’ at other times, addressing the sorrowing group around his bed, 
and referring to his own success in life, he asked, “ What is it worth now?'* 
I lie thought was not new to him. He had long acted upon it, and when he 
called upon all present to fix their affections on a better world, he only advised 
what he had steadily but unostentatiously practised. Never indeed was 
tliere a nobler spirit. Possessed of talents of the highest order, he was simple- 
hearted as a child, liberal almost beyond his means’ and of so tender and 
affectionate a nature that it was impossible not to love him. His character 
may still be read in the modest epitaph which he ordered to. be inscribed on 
his tomb: ft Here lies Sir Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty May 
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God have mercy on him.” His services, particularly in the Punjab, of which a.d. iss-. 
he was one of the earliest and most successful administrators, entitle him to a 
foremost place among Indian statesmen; but even could these be forgotten, 
the noble institution which beam his name as its founder, and by which the Sir ilc-Tiry 
children of European soldiers serving in India, instead of being left to grow 
up as outcasts, are duly cared for, would suffice to keep his memory in perpetual 
and honoured remembrance. The siege of the British garrison at Lucknow > 
and its gallant defence, furnish perhaps the most interesting episode in the 
history of the*mutiny, but before proceeding further with the details, it will 
he necessary to give an account of the exertions which were being made by 
government to effect its relief. 

A division of the troops employed in the Persian war was commanded by 
General Henry Havelock, who had thus for the first time, after a long period 
of service in subordinate positions, some adequate scope for his great talents. Persia. 
Something however was still wanting, and lie naturally longed for an appoint¬ 
ment which, giving him undivided responsibility, would enable him to form 
his own plans and execute them in his own way. Such an appointment, when 
he had little reason to expect it, was actually awaiting him. The hasty return 
of the European regiments from Persia having broken up the division under 
Ins command, he hastened back to India, intending to lose no time in joining 
General Anson, the commander-in-chief, liis proper place as adjutant-general of 
the army being at head-quarters, On arriving at Bombay on the 29th of May, 
and there receiving the astounding intelligence of the events at Meerut and Delhi, 
his first impulse was to push on to the north-west by the nearest route across the 
country. On further inquiry this was found impracticable, and he therefore 
embarked, on the 1st of June, in the Erin steamer, for Point de Galle, where he 
hoped to meet the steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta. On the night of 
the 5th, when nearing the coast of Ceylon, in dear moonlight, the vessel struck 
upon a reef, and as the forepart immediately filled, seemed about to go down cejion. 
head-foremost, but as lie himself afterwards expressed it: ' The madness of 
man threw us on shore j the mercy of God found us a soft place at Caltura, 
and though the vessel was lost, all the pei*sons on board escaped. Proceeding 
by land to Galle, he found a vessel about to return to Calcutta, and immediately 
re-embarked. He reached Madras on the 13th of June, and was surprised and 
grieved to learn that General Anson was dead. He had been hastening to 
join him—what should he now do? Expecting that Sir Henry Somerset, then 
at Bombay, would now, by virtue of his rank, become provisional commander- 
in-chief, he was thinking of returning thither to join him. hortimately, a 
different arrangement took place. Sir Patrick Grant, commanding at Madras, 
became provisional ^successor to General Anson, and took him with him to 
Calcutta, where they arrived on the 17th of June. It had been resolved to 
organize a moveable column for Bengal, similar to that which had rendered 
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ad, issr. such essential service in the Punjab. The troops composing it were to include* 
among others the G4tb and 78th Highlanders* These distinguished regiments 
had formed part of Havelock's division in Persia, and it was with no ordinary 

feelings of gratification that the command 
of the column, conferred upon him three 
days after his arrival, again placed him at 
their head. The instructions given him 
by government on bis appointment were, 
that '‘after quelling all disturbances at 
Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in supporting Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawn- 
poor; and that he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly de¬ 
stroying all mutineers and insurgents/" 
Havelock's first object was to provide 
against any delay in the progress of the 
column from want of carriage. He knew 
that during the outbreak at Allahabad 
I GOO bullocks collected by the commis¬ 
sariat bad disappeared, and be there- 
^° re proposed that the carts and bullocks on the grand trunk road should 
^pointed be employed in transporting ammunition and stores, while the troops, with 

ixi NllllHIuleF # 

of the Store* theiv baggage and tents, should be conveyed by water. Having obtained the 
Luctnuw, necessary sanction to these arrangements, and also to a liberal use of secret 
service-money, for the purpose of making the intelligence department as 
complete as possible, he started from Calcutta on the 25th of June, and reached 
Benares on the 28th. By this time, one of the most important objects which 
he had in view had been frustrated by the perpetration of the first Cawnpoor 
massacre, though the fact was not made known to him till the 3d of July, 
three days after his arrival at Allahabad. Here another disappointment 
awaited him. The European column was to have included four European 
regiments, but on the 7th of July, when he marched out to the re-capture of 
troops Cawnpoor, he could not muster more than 1400 European bayonets. The 
day before he reached Allahabad, the Cawnpoor massacre not being yet known. 
Colonel Neill bad detached for its relief, under Major Remind of the Madras 
fusiliers* 400 Europeans, 300 Ferozepoor Sikhs, 120 native irregular cavahy 
and two nine-pounders. This movement, though made with caution, was 
perilous, for should the enemy bear down upon hinij they would be able to 
overwhelm him by mere numbers, even if the whole of his detachment should 
prove faithful. Should part prove otherwise, as was strongly suspected, bis 
destruction would be all but inevitable. In this emergency General Havelock 
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hastened forward by forced marches. The rebels on their part were equally a.d. is&l 
active, and in the hope of having only the detachment to encounter, had 
pushed on to Futtehpoor, near the right bank of the Ganges, about forty-five o*nemi 
miles below C awn poor On the same day he effected a junction with Major cn 
Renaud, and hence on the 12th of July, when the rebels, who bad mistaken 
a reconnoitring party for the detachment, rushed on without any regular 
formation, in the full confidence of an easy victory, they found themselves p**- 
brought suddenly in presence of the whole British force. The position and 
subsequent operations are thus described in the generals despatch:—“Futteh¬ 
poor constitutes a position of no small strength. The hard and dry trunk 
road subdivides it, and is the only means of convenient access, for the plains 
en both sides are covered at this season by heavy lodgments of water, to the 
depth of two, three, and four feet. It is surrounded by garden inclosures of 
great strength, with high walls, and has within it many houses of good masonry. 

In front of the swamps are hi]locks, villages, and mango groves, which the 
enemy already occupied in force. I estimate his number at 3500, with twelve 
brass and iron guns, I made my dispositions. The guns, now eight in 
number, were formed on and close to the chausde, in the centre, under Captain 



FiTrmpoCfB,—From engraving in Illustrated London News, 


Maude, R A., protected and aided by one hundred Enfield riflemen of the 64 th. 
The detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown into line of 
quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, and thus advanced in support, 
covered at discretion by Enfield skirmishers. The small force of volunteers and 
irregular cavalry moved forward on the flanks on harder ground. I might say 
that in ten minutes the action was decided, for in that short space of time the 
spirit of the enem}' was entirely subdued The rifle fire reaching them at 
an unexpected distance, filled them with dismay; and when Captain Maude 
was enabled to push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
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■ VD1S5 '- Ms surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining confidence. In 
a moment three guns were abandoned to us on the change, and the force 
advanced steadily, driving the enemy before it at every point. 1 ' 
gnktoi The merit of this victory was greatly enhanced bv the circumstances under 

order issifeil „ r ^ 

by Gave, wlucb it was fought The British troops had previously marched twenty-four 
victor*- !if hours, and from the preceding afternoon had not tasted food. No wonder 
! 1 that after the battle, which, though decided as the despatch says in ten minutes, 
really lasted four hours, the men sank down exhausted on the ground about a 
mile beyond the spot where the enemy made their last stand, and did not 
attempt pursuit. On the 13th of July, the day following the battle, while 
tlie troops were enjoying a necessary and well-merited repose, the general issued 
the first of his orders of the day. It deserves quotation: “ General Havelock 
thanks his soldi el’s for their arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced in 
four hours the strange result of a rebel army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the 
loss of a single British soldier. To what is this astounding effect to be attri¬ 
buted? I.o the fire of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all 
that the brigadier has ever witnessed in his not short career- to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, that great quality which 
has survived the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from the crisis; 
and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India.” 

General Havelock resumed his march on the 14th, and next day, on arriving 
a little after daybreak in front of the village of Aong, nearly half-way between 
I utfcelrpoor and Cawnpoor, ascertained that the enemy were encamped at a 
short distance beyond it, behind an entrenchment which they had thrown up 
across the road. Colonel Fraser Tytler, sent forward with about a third of the 
force, found the enemy strongly posted in gardens arid inclosures. A short 
delay on the part ot .-the British while their line was being formed, being 
mistaken by the enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead of 
waiting for it, and occupied a village about 200 yards in fr-ont of their entrench¬ 
ment. The Madras fusiliers, ordered to dislodge them, effected it with the 
utmost gallantly, though unfortunately with the loss of Major Renaud, their 
intrepid commander, who was mortally wounded. After clearing the village, 
Colonel Tytler gave the enemy no respite, and continued to advance till they 
fled with precipitation. While the detachment was thus employed, the main 
body was assailed by large bodies of cavalry, who made repeated attempts to 
plunder tbe baggage, but iu this they were completely foiled The work of 
the day, however, was not yet over. As soon as the troops had breakfasted, 
tlie order to move was again given, and they pushed on for two hours under a 
vertical sun along the main road to Cawnpoor. The object of this extra¬ 
ordinary exertion was to gain the bridge which spans the Pandoo Nuddee, 
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before the enemy could destroy it. The stream, though usually fordable, was a d. is57 . 
now flooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle to the advance, if the 
bridge had been removed. Fortunately the enemy were surprised in the very Adva»« on 

CrtTVTjpoOr. 

act of mining, and after a short but sharp contest, were compelled to retreat on 
Cawnpoor. This place was now only twenty-three miles distant, and every 
man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a single hour- Above 
200 European women and children, reserved by Nana Sahib when lie perpe¬ 
trated his two previous massacres, were reported to be still alive. What a 
glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at the same time take summary 
vengeance on their inhuman jailer! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some delay was 
unavoidable. Night had set in before the commissariat cattle had reached the 
encamping ground, and many of the men, before animal food could be prepared, 
had sunk down exhausted, after contenting themselves with porter and biscuit. 

In tire morning when the men again started, a march of sixteen miles brought 
them to the village of M ah amj poor. Here during a halt and a hasty meal, ncers at m.v 
which like"* that of the previous night was more stimulating than nutritive, the 
force and position of the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sahib in person had 
come out from Cawnpoor with 5000 men and eight guns, and was encamped 
about seven miles on this side of it, near the village of Aheerwa, Could any¬ 
thing have given genuine courage and confidence to this execrable miscreant, he 
might have found it in the strength of his position. His left, resting on the 
high ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was defended by 
four twenty-four pounders, his centre, posted lit a hamlet where a horse six- 
pounder and a twenty-four pounder howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected 
by two roads—the one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the right, 
and the other, which branched off from it about half a mile in front and led 
directly to the Cawnpoor cantonments, passing at some distance to the left; the 
right, posted behind a village embosomed among mango groves, and inclosed by 
a mud wall, had the additional defence of two nine-pounders and the railway 
embankment at some distance beyond. The whole line was in the form of a 
crescent, with its concavity fronting the trunk road, by which it was assumed 
that the attack would be made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a 
different direction. Any attempt to carry the entrenchments in front would, even 
if successful, entail a loss of life which might be almost as fatal as defeat; and 
his determination therefore was to turn the left flank, where the dryness 
of the ground and the gradual ascent fully compensated for its greater 
elevation. 

The British force began to advance along the trunk road in a column of 
sub-divisions—the volunteer cavalry taking the lead in front. A march of 
three miles having brought them to the point where the two roads diverged, 
the column wheeled to the right, and under cover of a line of thick groves, 
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a.d. lea", advanced 1000 yards in that direction unseen by the enemy, who, when they 
saw the volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, naturally supposed that 
Stew] defat they were followed closely by the main body At length an opening in the 

At Muhjmj. trees having made the rebels aware that their left was the real object of attack, 
they opened all their available guns on the flank of the advancing column, and 
at the same time attempted to meet it by a change of trout It was too late. 
Before they could recover from their surprise and consternation, the column 
had emerged from the grove, and the companies wheeling into line were 
advancing rapidly under cover of an effective fire from the artillery. To this 
fire the rebels could not reply from their centre and right, without mowing 
down their own left, and thus one of their most powerful arms was in some 
measure paralyzed. Still, however, their twenty-four pounders on their left did 
so much execution, that a speedy resort to the bayonet became necessary. The 
mode in which this was done is thus described in the despatch: ft The opportu¬ 
nity had arrived for which I have long anxiously waited of developing the 
prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns of the enemy were strongly 
posted behind a lofty hamlet well entrenched. 1 directed this regiment to 
advance, and never have I witnessed conduct more admirable. They were led 
by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing steadiness and gallantry 
under a heavy fire. As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 
with the bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. Need 1 add that the enemy 
fled, and the village was taken, and the guns were captured?" When the 
enemy ’s left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the rear, appeared to 
break into two bodies, the one retiring a few hundred yards on the road to the 
Cawnpoor cantonments, and the other rallying near the howitzer which 
defended their centre. Oil this, the general calling again upon the 78 th, exclaimed, 
“Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins the day. 1 ' They answered 
with a cheer and a rush, and aided by the 64th, who emulated their courage, 
captured the howitzer, scattering the masses who had made it their rallying 
point. During these operations the enemy's right had been driven in headlong 
flight. Though victory bad now declared itself, the fighting had not ceased. 
From ime of the villages where the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was kept 
up, and not silenced till the general, who well knew bow to excite and main¬ 
tain a spirit of honourable rivalship among Ids troops, called aloud, “ Come, 
who’ll take that village, the Highlanders or the tilth?” The appeal was 
instantaneously answered, and the village effectually cleared. 

Hattie One other effort was required. When the enemy seemed in full retreat, 

r 1,1111 a destructive fire was suddenly opened from two light guns and a twenty-four 
pounder, which had been planted in reserve upon the road. The troops around 
these guns consisted partly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib had called to 
his assistance from Cawnpoor, and who were consequently fresh, while our men 
were exhausted As our guns were a mile in the rear, the British troops while 
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waiting for them lay down for shelter from the fire which was carrying death a.t>. \ m . 

into their ranks. This halt gave new courage to the enemy. Nana Sahib was 

seen riding among them, while the noise of their drums and trumpets indicated defeat 

■ T i , , of rebels, 

that another grand effort was about to he made. They accordingly prepared 
to advance, while their cavalry spreading out in the for m of a crescent, threatened 
to envelope the British force, which did not now exceed 800 men. Matters 
once more looked serious. “ My artillery cattle/ 1 says the general, u wearied 
by the length of the march, could not bring up the guns to my assistance, and 
the Madras fusiliers, the GRh, 84th, and 78th detachments formed in line, were 
exposed to a heavy fire from the twenty dour pounder on the road. I was resolved 
this state of things should not last; so calling upon my men who were lying 
down in line, to leap on their feet, 1 directed another steady advance. It was 
irresistible. The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we were within 
300 yards, and then poured in grape with such precision and determination as 
I have seldom witnessed But the 64th, led by Major Stirling, and by my 
aide-de-camp (the getieralsown sou, now Sir Henry Havelock), who had placed 
himself' in their front, were not to be denied. Their rear showed the ground 
strewed with wounded, but on they steadily and silently came, then with a 
cheer charged and captured the unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy 
lost all heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. 

Four of my guns came up, and completed their discomfiture by a heavy 
cannonade; and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of our artillery were dimly 
descried in advance, and it was evident that Oawnpoor was once more in our 
possession. 1 ' 

Tempting as the immediate occupation of Oawnpoor must have been to 
General Havelock, it would have been hazardous to enter it in the dark, and the 
exhausted troops bivouacked for the night on the bare ground. Next morning 
before starting, spies returned with the dreadful intelligence that the fiendish 
Nana, to compensate for the successive defeats of Iris adherents, had on the 15th 
taken the revenge of which only such a nature as his was capable, by massacring 
the 2 JO helpless women and children, whom a previous act of gross treachery 
hacl placed in his power. When the troops entered the town* Sir Hugh 
Wheeler's encampment, and the prison-house where the recent butchery had 
been perpetrated, were naturally the first objects of interest. The scene which J-Jonid *imh> 
presented itself is too horrible to he dwelt upon, and we therefore simply 
borrow the brief description of it by Mr. Marsh man in bis Memoirs. ** The 
pavement was swimming in blood, and fragments of ladies' and children’s 
dresses were floating on it. They entered the apartments and found them 
empty and silent, but there also the blood lay deep on the floor, covered with 
bonnets, collars, combs, and children's frocks and frills. The walls were dotted 
with the marks of bullets, and on the wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, 
from some of which hung tresses of hair. But neither the sabre-cuts nor the 
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bullets were sufficiently high above the floor to indicate that the weapons had 
been aimed at men defending their lives; they appear rather to have been 
levelled at crouching women and children begging for mercy. The soldiers 
proceeded in their search, when in crossing the court-yard they perceived 

human limbs bris¬ 
tling from a well, 
and on further ex¬ 
amination found it 
to be choked up 
with the* bodies of 
the victims, which 
appeared to have 
been thrown in 
j > rom i sen on sly, t h e 
dead with the 
wounded, till it 
was full to the 
brim. The feel- 
mgs of those who 
witnessed the spec¬ 
tacle it is easy to conceive, but impossible to describe. Meu of iron nerve 
who, during the march from Allahabad, had rushed to the cannon's mouth with¬ 
out flinching, and had seen unappalled their comrades mowed down around 
them, now lifted up their voices and wept.” 

The exultation produced by the victory at Cawnpoor was followed by a 
certain degree of despondency* The British ranks had been thinned not only 
in fight, but by cholera, wh ich carrying on its insidious ravages, scarcely allowed 
a day to pass without cutting short some valuable life which could ill be spared* 
While thus weakened, the magnitude of the task assigned to the force became 
more palpable, and it was impossible not to feel anxious when the question was 
asked, How will it be possible with a handful of men to clear the road of the 
myriads of rebels, and force the way to Lucknow? In answer to urgent appli¬ 
cations for reinforcements, General Neill (such was now his rank) entered 
Cawnpoor on the 20th of July, bringing with him only 227 men* More than 
these were necessary to garrison the town, and thus the force which remained 
available for action in the field was less than before. To aggravate the difficulty, 
discipline had begun to yield to the love of plunder, and the general was obliged 
to exchange laudatory terms in addressing his troops for such language as the 
following: “The marauding in this camp exceeds the disorder which super¬ 
vened on the short lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A provost- 
marshal has been appointed with special instructions to hang up, in their 
uniform, all British soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle threat. 



Tiif. " SiHAi’fiitrm- house," Catynpoor, where tha Massacre took plsicu. 
From |J, S. Giwn 1 * in Ln-J Ln ilurW the htulluy. 
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While pondering the difficulties which lay before him, Havelock had been a.d, issl 
heard to exclaim, “ If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die with 
swords in our hands.” But this resource, which the brave man can always Difficulty 

ami danger 

count upon, would be a very sorry excuse for the general who should bring «f mi vane 
matters to that desperate pass without absolute necessity. His very first step, SSh 
therefore, after entering Cawnpoor, was to select a spot which he could fortify, 
so as at once to command the passage of the river and secure the safety of the 
garrison. Fortunately such a spot was easily found. It was situated on the 
bank of the river, and formed an elevated flat, about 200 y ards in length and 
100 in breadth. On tins spot necessary operations for a field-work, capable of 
accommodating and of being defended by 300 men, were immediately com- 
menced and carried on with the utmost vigour. Nearly 4000 native labourers ment, 
from the town were set to work, and encouraged to punctuality by regular pay¬ 
ment every evening. The irregular cavalry, who had been disarmed on the 
march for disaffection, were also made to labour, while British soldiers pos¬ 
sessing mechanical skill were induced to exert it by a gratuity of sixpence a 
day. The work made so much progress, that it promised to be able to protect 
itself by tire time the passage of the Ganges could be effected This last was a 
work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly a mile wide, was swollen to an 
impetuous torrent; tire bridge of boats bad been broken by the mutineers; and 



Well at Caws poor.— From sketch by Lieutemmt fton*, engraved iu Illustrated Times, 


there were neither boats nor boatmen to stipply its place. After considerable 
difficulty, on the morning of 21st July, by the aid of a small steamer, a detach¬ 
ment of Highlanders was sent across amid torrents of rain. They landed in a 
swamp, and had the enemy been on the alert, must have been in the greatest 
peril, Fortunately no opposition was offered A second detachment followed 
in the evening, and at the end of a week the whole force had safely crossed. 
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On the 2Sth of July the whole British force, consisting of 1500 men, of 
whom 1200 were British, and ten guns, was assembled at Mimgulwar, about 
five miles from the river, on the road to Lucknow, situated forty-five miles to 
the north-east. On the following morning a march of three miles was made 
to Onao* Here the enemy were found strongly posted. His right, 35 says 
the general, u was protected by a swamp which could neither he forced nor 
turned; his advance was drawn up in an in closure, which in this warlike 
district had purposely or accidentally assumed the form of a bastion. The 
rest of bis (advance) force was posted in and behind a village, the houses of 
which were loopholed. The passage between the village and the town of Onao 
is narrow* The town itself extended three quarters of a roile to our right. 
The flooded state of the country precluded the possibility of turning in this 
direction* The swamp shut us in on the left. Thus an attack in front became 
unavoidable.” It was commenced by the 78tli Highlanders and Madras 
fusiliers, who succeeded in carrying the bastioned iriclosure, but were met by 
such a destructive fire on approaching the village, that they could not carry it 
till reinforced by the 64th, After it was forced, and the guns defending it 
were captured, the whole force debouched between the village and the town of 
Onao. Here, however, it was impossible to halt. The main body of the 
enemy were seen hastening down to the town with a numerous artillery, and 
if permitted to establish themselves within it, would effectually bar all farther 
progress. There was no alternative therefore but to endeavour to outstrip 
them, and gain a position beyond the town before they could reach it In 
this, by pushing rapidly forward, the column easily succeeded, and stood 
posted on the Lucknow side, on a piece of dry ground about half a mile in 
extent, commanding the highroad, along which the enemy, still in hope of 
gaining the race, were hurrying in great confusion. It would have been easy 
to arrest their progress, but the general knew' better* They were rushing to 
their own destruction. He allowed them therefore to come on till they were in 
front of Ids line, and then, before they could remedy their mistake, or recover 
from the consternation produced by it* opened with such a fire both of guns and 
musketry, that victory soon declared in his favour, with a loss to the enemy of 
800 men and fifteen guns. 

The troops at the end of three hours again started, and marched to Busserut- 
gunge, a walled town, intersected by the highroad to Lucknow* The gate in 
front was defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as 
well as two turrets flanking the gate, were loopholed* The road leading out from 
the farther gate was continued by a causeway across a sheet of water about 
150 yards wide and 6 feet deep. Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
orders were given to the 64th to march round the town to the left, and inter¬ 
pose between the farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras fusiliers should storm in front* These combined movements 
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so alarmed the enemy, that after a short defence they abandoned the town and a.o. isst. 
Hed across the causeway. The flank mo Yemeni ought to have cut off their 
retreat, but owing to an unfortunate delay, the opportunity of inflicting a 
more signal defeat was lost. 

Once more two victories had been gained on a single day, but still the Havelock 
prospect was by no means cheering* During the action, a large body of troops, jiungniu^ 
supposed to be those of Nana Sahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and 
new mutinies, particularly one at Dina poor, had given, new strength and 
courage to the mutineers. Meanwhile the sick and wounded had become so 
numerous, that the whole carriage available for their use was already required. 

Strong reinforcements had been promised, and in particular the arrival of two 
regiments, the 5th fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
part of the troops originally destined for China, had been confidently expected, 
but it now appeared that these regiments had been diverted to another quarter, 
and that some weeks must elapse before the real strength of the column could 
be increased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement had become 
imperative, in order to keep open the communication with Cawnpoor, and 
deposit the sick and wounded *in its hospital. The order, equally painful to 
the general and odious to the troops, was accordingly given, and the column 
returned to Mungulwar* This place had the double advantage of being witbiu 
an easy distance of Cawnpoor, and famishing a site for the camp on an 
elevated ridge which, held by a British force, was impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mungulwar, General Neill pushed forward from A 

Jill Via riLi°i 

Cawnpoor 257 bayonets, and five guns belonging to Captain Olphert’s 
battery. The column, thus imperfectly reinforced, was in fact no stronger 
than when it first crossed the Ganges, but it was now the month of August, 
and Havelock felt that another advance for the relief of Lucknow must be 
attempted at all hazards. He therefore moved out of Mungulwar on the 
evening of the 4th, and next morning, on approaching Busserutgunge, came in 
sight of the enemy His plan of attack, nearly similar to that formerly adopted, 
was happily carried out with more success. While the 64th and 84th advanced 
in front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 78th Highlanders, the 
1st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain Maudes battery, moved round by 
the right, which had been discovered to give easier access than by the left. 

The enemy, as before, rushed out from the farther gate, and made for the 
causeway, where they suffered severely from Captain Maude’s guns, which were 
already in full play upon it. So complete was the rout, that they never 
halted till they reached Newabgunge, five miles beyond the battle-field 
Notwithstanding this success, Havelock was obliged once more to pause. 

With the force at his command, was he not attempting an impossibility? The 
Gwalior contingent had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while the 
mutineers of Dinapoor were advancing into Oude from the east, those of the 
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contingent, forming in itself a little army, complete in all its parts and well- 
disciplined, had arrived in the vicinity of Calpee, situated on the Jumna, only 
forty-five miles south-west of Cawnpoor. The question raised was much more 
serious than before. Then it was simply a question of diday; and was decided 
under the conviction tiiat the advance might still be resumed in time to effect 
the relief at Lucknow. Now, on the contrary, if another retrograde movement 
took place, the hapless garrison would be left to its fate—a fate which could be 
nothing but the repetition of the Cawnpoor massacre in an aggravated form. 
No wonder that fi the mind of the general was/' as Mr. Marshman says, “a 
prey to conflicting anxieties/’ Many commanders would in such a dilemma 
have had recourse to a council of war, but, “ independently of his own spirit of 
self-reliance, his experience of the mischief which had attended these councils 
in Afghanistan was sufficient to deter him from any such attemjit to divide 
the responsibilities of bis post/ 1 and after consulting with the officers of his 
staff, who unanimously concurred with him in the opinion that to advance to 
Lucknow under present circumstances would be only the uncompensated loss of 
his own force, he gave the order to return to Mungulwar. That he was fully 
alive to the momentous consequences involved in this step appears from his 
letters relating to it. In one addressed to Colonel Inglis, now commanding at 
Lucknow, after stating that stem necessity had left him no option but to retire, 
he continued thus: " When further defence becomes impossible, do not nego¬ 
tiate or capitulate. Cut your way out to Cawnpoor. You will save the colours 
of the 32d and two-thirds of your British troops.” In a letter to Sir Patrick 
Grant, he said: " It was with the deepest reluctance that I was compelled to 
relinquish as impracticable and hopeless the enterprise of the relief of Lucknow, 
but my force, diminished to 900 infantry, was daily lessened by the inroads of 
cholera. I should have had at least two battles to fight before I could have 
approached the Dilkoosha park, which is the direction in which I would have 
endeavoured to penetrate; and to win my way up to the residency through a 
fortified suburb would have been an effort beyond my strength. The issue 
would have been the destruction of this force, as well as of the gallant garrison: 
a second loss of Cawnpoor, and the abandonment of till this portion of the 
Doab to the insurgents.” 

While the column remained at Mungulwar, the communication across the 
Ganges was rendered complete by taking advantage of three islands in its 
channel, opposite to the entrenchment, and connecting them by boats or rafts, 
so as to form a continuous line of read. The value of tills road was soon put 
to the test. On the 11th of August General Neill forwarded the following 
startling communication: f< One of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon has 
just come in, and reports that 4000 men and five guns have assembled to-day 
at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpoor. I cannot stand this; they will enter the 
town and our communications are gone; if I am not supported I can only hold 
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out here; I can do nothing beyond our entrenchments. All the country ,u>.i«s7. 
betvreen this and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and ammunition on 
the way, if the steamer, as 1 feel assured, does not start, will fall into the hands Alarming 
of the enemy* and we will be in a bad way. In consequence ot tins commu- cawnpoor. 
ideation, Havelock was about to recross the Ganges, when lie learned that the 
enemy, mustering about 4000 men, with some guns, had arrived at Buaserut- 
gunge. To have effected the passage with such a force in his rear would have 
been difficult. The moral effect also would have been pernicious, as the rebels 
might have boasted with some plausibility that they had chased the British 
out of Gude. He therefore at once took the initiative, and marching to 
Boorhiya, about a mile and a half on this side of Bussemtgunge, found the 
enemy strongly entrenched, them right resting on the village on the main road, 
and their left on a mound about 400 yards distant, both defended by artillery. 

In their front was a flat covered with green vegetation, which gave it the 
appearance of thy ground. It was in fact a morass, but was not discovered to 
be so till the right wing of the column, after a steady advance, arrived at its 
edge. Tim halt produced by this mistake was only of short duration. The 
78th High landers, moving on to the main road, marched up to the enemy's 
guns, notwithstanding their well-served foe, and aided by a flank movement 
of the fusiliers, captured them at the point of the bayonet. Ho further 
resistance was offered, and the flight became general, the fugitives suffering 
severely, particularly from the captured guns, which the Highlanders had lost 
no time in turning upon them. After this exploit the column returned to 
Munguhvar, and the following day made an easy passage across the Ganges. 

Though thus precluded for the present from further operations ia Oude, 
the column, was not permitted to indulge in repose, for 4000 rebels were posted 
in a menacing attitude at Bithoor, scarcely ten miles distant To encounter 
this new foe the column set out on the morning of the 16th of August, and, 
after a most fatiguing march under a vertical sun, which burned with unwonted 
fierceness, found the enemy in one of the strongest positions they had yet taken 
up. The plain in front, covered with villages and dense plantations of sugar¬ 
cane and castor-oil plants, was watered by a stream which pursued its course 
towards the Ganges, and was at this season too deep to be fordable. The only 
access to the town across it was by a narrow stone bridge, defended by a 
breastwork on its flank, and commanded by some high ground and strong 
buildings. Fortunately, either from ignorance or excessive confidence, the 
enemyiiad failed to profit by this position, and instead of remaining behind 
the nullah, had placed themselves among the villages and plantations in its 
front, and thus left no escape in the event of discomfiture, except the narrow 
bridge. The attack was made by advancing in direct echelon from the right, 
the 78th Highlanders, the Madras fusiliers, and Maudes battery forming the 
right wing, and the fj4th, the 84th, the Sikhs, and Olphert’s battery the 
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A.ai*57 left. Considering the superiority of the British artillery, an easy victory might 
have been anticipated, but the enemy, sheltered behind their entrenchments, 
’;j££ of stuck to their guns, and continued to pour forth volleys of musketry, which 
were only silenced at the point of the bayonet. When the flight became 
general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, and Havelock scarcely 
overstated the matter when he said that if he had possessed cavalry not a rebel 
would have escaped. 

Active operations for the relief of Lucknow being suspended until adequate 
reinforcements should arrive, the campaign was virtually at an end, and we 
may therefore take advantage of the interval to give some account of important 
events which had occurred in other quarters, hut have not yet been noticed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mutiny at Dinapoer—Arrah besieged and relieved—Arrival of Sir Colin Campbell m commander-in- 
chief—Reinforcements from Europe—Havelock superseded in his command—Continued siege of 
the British garrison at Lucknow—Relief and subsequent blockade—Second relief—Sir Colin 
Campbell's campaign—Havelock’s death, 

raain cause of General Havelocks detenuination to desist fur 
W \| a time from attempting the relief of Lucknow was the detention 

T reinforcements, on whose arrival he had confidently calculated. 

While on the way to join him, their further progress was 
arrested by a mutiny at Dinapoor. This place, situated on the 
Mutiny :st Ganges a little above Patna, near the junction of the Soane, was one of the 
great military divisions, and was occupied by her majesty's 10th, a wing of 
her majesty's 37th, a field battery, and three native regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 
40th native infantry. The disaffection of these last could scarcely be doubted, 
and the prudent course would have been to deprive them of the power of 
mischief by disarming them. Unfortunately the division was commanded by 
General Lloyd, an aged officer, who owed his appointment more to the length 
than to the merit of his services, and who had persuaded himself that whatever 
other sepoys might do, those whom he commanded were proof against seduction. 
Government, naturally anxious to take the most favourable view, lent a too 
willing ear to his flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion till 
they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 25th of July, the 
three native regiments had not only mutinied, but been permitted to march 
off in the direction of the Soane. The general, as slow to act as he had been 
to believe that there could be any necessity for It, gave the mutineers a respite 
of four hours, in the absurd expectation that they might yet be induced to 
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return to their duty, and then retired to a steamer to take lunch and a a.d. ibst. 
siesta. Meanwhile the mutineers were filling their pouches with ammunition, 
and preparing for their departure. At the last hour the European troops were 
called out, but it was only to find that they were too late. 

The mutineers having crossed the Soane unchecked, proceeded westward Heroic. 1 ^ 
to Arrah, situated only eight miles beyond it, and after plundering the treasury email party 
and throwing open the jail, beset a house in which the Europeans, only sixteen aad^Sw 
in number and all civilians, and fifty of Rattray's Sikh police, had taken refuge. 

The bouse in which this party took refuge was only a bungalow, hut one of 
them was fortunately an engineer, who turned his professional skill to good 
account, and strengthened the post by all the means at his, command. At best 
however the defence was 
desperate, and to all human 
appearance could not be 
successful, as the original 
mutineers had been aii£- 
men ted hy the retainers of 
an insurgent chief of the 
name of Koer Sing. Mean¬ 
while a detachment of about 
400 men, drawn chiefly from 
her majesty's 10th and 37th, 
had left Dinapoor by steam, 
to rescue the beleaguered 
garrison. Part of the route 
was necessarily to be per¬ 
formed by land, and the troops having disembarked, proceeded till they 
reached a bridge about a mile and a half from Arrah, As the day was about 
to close, a halt till next morning was suggested, but the officer in command, in 
his eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on without even 
stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding was severely punished On the 
outskirts of the town, while the troops were passing along the edge of a mango 
gxove, they were suddenly assailed by volleys of musketry by an unseen enemy, 
and were ultimately obliged to make the best of their way back to the steamer, 
with the loss of half of their original number in killed and wounded The fate Their deeper, 
of the civilians in Arrah now seemed sealed Still however their courage 
never failed them; some of them were excellent rifle shots, and struck terror 
into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim. At the same time they 
were admirably supported by their native comrades, who, though heavy 
bribes were offered to them, treated every offer with derision. They must 
however have been overpowered, had not a British officer, animated by a spirit 
like their own, flown to their relief Major Vincent Eyre, already known to 
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a.d. IS57. the reader by liis services in the Afghan war, and bis work on the subject, was 
proceeding to the common rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse field-battery, 
Thfliwiflgeii and providentially arrived at Dinapoor on the very day when the mutiny 
sieved by occurred. As both Buxar, where the Company had a valuable stud, and 
^tlt Eyrc! Ghazoepoor, a place of still greater importance, were reported to be in danger, 
he continued his voyage, and reached the one on the 28th and the other on 
the 29tli of July. Finding no cause for immediate alarm at either, he returned 
to Buxar, with the intention of advancing to the relief of Arrah, with the aid 
of such infantry as he could pick up from the detachments proceeding by the 
river. Happily 1G0 men of her majesty's 5th fusiliers had just arrived. 
Having thus quickly organized a field force with three gnus, he started from 
Buxar, and on the morning of the 2d of August had, on advancing about half 
a mile beyond Gujragunge, found the enemy in force occupying a wood in front, 
and moving large bodies to other woods on his flanks. The evident intention 
being to surround him, he at once offered battle, and opened fire with his guns. 
The enemy, screening themselves behind some broken ground, replied with 
volleys of musketry, but he succeeded notwithstanding in obtaining a clear 
passage for the baggage and the guns beyond the woods, the advance now 
becoming comparatively easy, as the road was formed by a causeway, with 
inundated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a distance 
that their musketry could not tell. Having come to a stream which he could 
not cross, Major Eyre made a flank movement towards the line of railway; 
along which there was a direct road to Arrah, This movement, concealed for 
a time by a brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than they 
hastened to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Sing following close on his rear, 
while the disciplined mutineers of Dinapoor moved parallel to him on the 
opposite side of the stream, and took post in a wood winch abutted on the 
railway. This post having been earned after a fierce struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the 3d of August, the 
gallant band at Arrah, after a defence which E 3 're does not hesitate to char¬ 
acterize as fC one of the most remarkable feats in Ihdian history,” had the happi¬ 
ness to welcome their deliverers. 

si^certi^ ^ ie ^ ll S us ^ Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta. As soon 

Campon as the death of General Anson was known in England, lie was appointed to 
suec0e j \ { \ m: twenty-four hours after, be bad embarked. There could not have 
been a more judicious appointment. His distinguished services in the Crimea 
had pointed him out as the man in whom, in the event of any great emergency, 
Ins country might repose the. utmost confidence; and if there was any quarter 
of the globe for which be was more especially qualified, it was India, where ho 
had spent many years of bis life, and bad thus the double advantage of being 
at once inured to its climate, and thoroughly acquainted with all that is peculiar 
in its mode of warfare. By taking the overland route he had outstripped most 
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of the reinforcements of which; his army of deliverance was to he composed, 
but there was no reason to fear that the means placed at his disposal would 
prove inadequate, since the national spirit, completely roused, was no longer to 
be satisfied with desultory efforts, and troops to the number of 30,000 had 
already left, or were preparing to leave the British shores for India, Sir Colins 
arrival at Calcutta had been recently preceded 
by that of another officer of a similar stamp. 

This was Sir James Outram, who bad held 
the chief command in the Persian Avar, and 
was now, in consequence of its early and suc¬ 
cessful termination, without any fixed ap¬ 
pointment. He could not be left unemployed, 
and it was nothing more than might have 
been expected, and was generally approved, 
when he was gazetted to the military com¬ 
mand of the united Dinapoor and Cawnpoor 
divisions. The command of the former had 
been rendered vacant by the incompetency of 
General Lloyd; that of the latter, which had 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
had not been, formally filled up, but it would have been incongruous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Out rain, who having formerly been chief com¬ 
missioner in Qude, had a natural claim to be reinstated in it with the full mili¬ 
tary powers which had been conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But 
while both professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling him 

o 

to the above command, the appointment had an effect which was probably over- 


GENERAL Sir James Outran, 
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looked at the time, or if perceived was considered unavoidable. It placed a 
superior officer in the district in which Havelock had achieved his glorious vic¬ 
tories, and thus by reducing him to a subordinate position, really superseded 
IiuzL same thing took place, it will be remembered, in respect to General 
I^eill, when .Havelock himself was appointed, and if regret was then felt, it is 


impossible not to feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bithoor, we see him take up the Calcutta Gazette, and receive from 
it his first intelligence of the fact that the command which had already given 
and stiU promised to give him so many laurels, had passed into other hands. 

Havelock s mortification at being superseded could not have been lessened 
by the increasing difficulties of his position. So much indeed Irad his force 
been weakened, while the rebels were gathering 1 strength in the surrounding 
districts, that he seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahabad. In a despatch, 
dated 21st August, he thus explained his position:—“I will frankly make 
known to your excellency my prospects for the future. If I can recei ve prompt 
reinforcements, so as to make up my force to 2000 or 2500 men, I can hold 
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tliis place with a high hand, protect my communication with Allahabad, beat 
everytiling that comes against me, and be ready to take part in active opera¬ 
tions on the cessation of the rains, I may be attacked from Gwalior by the 
mutinous contingent with 5000 men and thirty guns, or by the large forces 
which are assembling at FurruekabatF, under its rebellious nawab, which has 
also a formidable artillery. But as they can hardly unite, I can defeat either 
or both in successive fights. But if reinforcements cannot be sent me, I see no 
alternative but abandoning for a time the advantages I have gained in this 
part of India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where everything can be organized 
for a triumphant advance in the cold season. It is painful to reflect that in 
this latter event, Cawnpoor and the surrounding country, in fact the whole 
Doab, would be abandoned to rapine and misrule, and Agra will feel unsup¬ 
ported” The answer to this representation not only promised reinforcements, 
but communicated the pleasing intelligence that part of them were already far 
on their way. About seven companies of her majesty's 90th had left Dinapoor 
on the 14th, and were to reach Allahabad on the 21st or 22d; a considerable 
portion of the 51b fusiliers, detained at Mirzapoor, had been telegraphed to push 
forward for the same place; and a battalion of Madras infantry, with six guns, 
had proceeded by rail to Itaneegunge, and was to push on by land to Benares. 
After this assurance of reinforcements, Havelock laid aside all thoughts of 
retiring to Allahabad. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinapoor on the 17th of August, and two 
days afterwards wrote to the governor-general, suggesting a new line of opera¬ 
tions for the relief of Lucknow. It was to organize a column to proceed west¬ 
ward from Benares through Juanpoor, between the Sye and the Goomtce. 
An alternative plan was to start from Dinapoor and proceed by water, first by 
the Ganges, and then by the Gogra as far as Fyzabad By either plan the 
passage of the Sye, which was assumed to have been the main obstacle to 
Havelock % advance, would be rendered unnecessary. On further consideration 
both plans were abandoned, and on the 2Sfch of August, Sir James Outram, in 
bis first communication to General Havelock, informing him of his intention to 
join him forthwith with adequate reinforcements, generously added: “ But to 
you shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as 
commissioner, placing my military service at your disposal should you please, 
serving under you as volunteer.” The reinforcements promised suffered 
considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at Allahabad, which was 
threatened by Koer Sing, who had assumed the title of King of Shahabad, and 
began at the age of eighty to give proof of military talents, which it could 
hardly have been supposed that he possessed, after his disgaeeful discomfiture 
at Arrah by Major Eyre. In consequence of the danger which thus threatened 
Allahabad, the effective force under Sir James Outram was reduced to 1449 
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men. Its comparative weakness tempted ike enemy to endeavour to intercept a.d. i$ 5 t. 
it. With this view their advanced guard had actually crossed the Ganges 
from Glide at Dalamow, nearly opposite to Futtehpoor. and were about to have 
been followed by the main body, when Major Eyre, now in command of the 
artillery, was pushed forward, and by a sudden attack nearly annihilated the 
whole of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the crossing of 
others impossible by seizing tlie boats collected for transport The importance 
of this service may be gathered from the statement of Sir James Outran to 
the commander-in-chief, that had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, 
a general insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued. 

The last of the reinforcements reached Cawnpoor on the 15th of September, sir James 
and next morning appeared a division order, in which Sir James carried out g&uenm* 
the generous intention he hud already intimated. After a just eulogy on the Lm u ” 
brave troops and their distinguished commander, and the expression of a 
confident hope that the great end for which they “ have so long and so glori¬ 
ously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be accomplished;” it 
concluded thus;—“The major-general, therefore, in gratitude for and admira¬ 
tion of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion; and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Oude, tendering bis military services to General Havelock as volunteer. On 
the relief of Lucknow, the major-general will resume his position at the head 
of the force,” No time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, 
but it will be proper, before giving the details, to return to the beleaguered 
garrison there, and ascertain the condition to which a siege of more than two 
months by an overwhelming force had reduced them. 

On the 23d of August, Havelock had received a letter from Colonel Inglis, stutaartiw 
iu which, after referring to one received from Colonel Tyiler, and containing u^no*r. n 
the following passage—" You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our way in;’ he continued thus;—“ If you hope to 
save this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences Their 
mines have already weakened our post, and 1 have every reason to believe 
they are carrying on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 150 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their position, and our inability to form 
working parties, we cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives, and the men are dreadfully harassed, and owing to part of the resi¬ 
dency having been brought down by round shot, many are without shelter. 

Our native force having been assured on Colonel Tytler s authority of your 
near approach some twenty-four days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and 

if they leave us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned.” In another 
Vol. in. 
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letter, dated 1st September, Colonel IngUs explained that Ms position was 
daily becoming more hopeless, but added that from the reduction of rations 
and the diminution of numbers, lie hoped to be able to hold on to the 21st 
instant. There was thus still time to effect the relief and certainly never did 
a garrison better deserve it P In proof of this we cannot do better than quote 
at length, from the brief but admirable account of the siege contained in 
Colonel Ingliss despatch. After describing the imperfect means of defence, 
and the incessant fire of the rebels, it continues thus:— 

1( The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant fire of 
cannon and musketry until the 20th of July, on which day at ten AM. they 

assembled in very great force all around 
our position, and exploded a heavy mine 
inside our outer line of defences at the 
Water gate; the mine however, which was 
dose to the Redan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that bat¬ 
tery did no harm. But as soon as the 
smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly 
advanced under cover of a tremendous lire 
of cannon and musketry, with the object of 
storming the Redan* But they were re¬ 
ceived with such a heavy fire, that after a 
short struggle they fell hack with much 
loss. A strong column advanced at the 
same time to attack Iimes’s post, and 
came on within ten yards of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Looglman, 
13th native infantry who commanded the position, and his brave garrison, 
composed of gentlemen of the uncovenanted service, a few of her majesty's 32d 
foot, and of" the I3th native infantry, an opportunity of distinguishing them¬ 
selves, which they were not slow tp avail themselves of, and the enemy were 
driven hack with great slaughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost 
every outpost, but were invariably defeated, and at two i\M* they ceased their 
attempts to storm the place, although their musketry fire and cannonading con¬ 
tinued to harass ns unceasingly as usual. Mattel's proceeded in this manner 
until thelOth of August, when the enemy made another assault, having pre¬ 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which entirely destroyed our 
defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great portion of the outside 
wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schilligs garrison. On the dust clearing 
away, a breach appeared through which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect order, and a few of the enemy came on with the utmost determination, 
but were met with such a withering flank fire of musketry from the officers and 
men holding the top of the brigade mess, that they heat a speedy retreat, 
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leaving the more adventurous of their number lying in the breach. While this ajx mr, 
operation was going on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpoor battery, 
and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They Thedefence 
were however dislodged by hand grenades* At Captain Anderson's post they deu^. 
also came boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against the 
wall; but here as elsewhere they were met with the most indomitable resolution* 
and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreated to 
them batteries and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of 
the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire* On the 18th of 
August the enemy sprung another mine in front of the Sikh lines, with very 
fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who 
commanded the small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown 
into the air; but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than 
a severe shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate* No less than 
eleven men were buried under the ruins, from whence it was impossible to 
extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The explosion was followed by 
a general assault of a less determined nature than the two former efforts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty; hut they 
succeeded under cover of the breach in establishing themselves in one of the 
houses of our position, from which they were driven in the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty's 32d and 84th foot. On the 5th of September the Last »®™ 
enemy made their last serious assault. Having exploded a large mine a few enemy, 
feet short of the bastion of the eighteen-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp's post, 
they advanced with large, heavy scaling-ladders, which they planted against 
the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. 

They were, however, speedily driven back with loss by hand-grenades and 
musketry, A few minutes subsequently, they sprung another mine close to the 
brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the eoipses strewed in the garden 
in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignomimously, leaving their leader—a fine looking old native officer—among 
the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks* but with less resolution, 
and everywhere with the same want of success. Their loss upon this day must 
have been very heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 
they were seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over tine 
bridges, in the direction of the cantonments,” 

Such was the series of assaults made by the rebels, and such the heroic spirit D *y ot 

f dellrtfitf/ie* 

in which the garrison repulsed them. At length, however, the day of deliver- approneii^. 
ance was approaching. Leaving about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to 
garrison the entrenchment at Cawnpoor, the whole of the other troops began 
to cross the Ganges on the 19th* The force, mustering in all 3179 men, of 
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A D - 1S5T - whom 2388 were European infantry, 109 European volunteer cavalry, and 282 
European artillery, and 341 Sikli infantry, and 59 native irregular cavalry, 
Was formed hlt0 two bri g a <3es, the 1st under General Neill, and the 2d under 
force,. Colonel Hamilton of the 78th Highlanders. On the 21st, the enemy, found in 
position with sis guns at Mungulwar, were instantly attacked and put to flight. 
This first disoomforture cleared the road as far as Busserutgunge, where °the 
- foree bivouacked amid torrents of rain Next morning an advance was made 
to Bunnee on the Sye. The passage of this river was expected to prove a most 
formidable difficulty, but the rebels, pursued only by their fears, continued their 
headlong flight without even stopping to destroy the bridge, and were not again 
seen till tile morning of the 23d, when they were found in force in the vicinity 
ot the Alumhagh, a large palace belonging to one of the princes of Oude, about 
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four miles south ol Lucknow. It stood in a beautiful park, inclosed by a lofty 
wall, with turrets at each angle, and in addition to the main building had an 
extensive range of offices for the accommodation of a numerous body of retainers. 
The enemy, evidently determined to risk a battle, stood drawn up in a line 
which extended nearly two miles, with their right and centre posted on some 
mounds, and their left resting on the Alumhagh. Their strength was estimated 


at 10,00(1 infantry, 1500 cavalry, and six guns. The plan of attack was to turn 
their right flank, but as a morass intervened, it was necessary that the attacking 
lorce should make a, considerable circuit. During this operation it was exposed 
to a withering ffi'e, till the guns from which it proceeded were silenced by Eyre's 
heavy battery of four twenty-four pounders. At tlie same time the cavalry 
massed on the light were driven hack, and the whole of the enemy’s line was 
thrown into disorder. The only resistance worthy of the name was made at the 
Alumhagh, in the wall of which two embrasures had been hastily struck out after 
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the action commenced, and mounted with guns which immediately opened fire a.p. imt. 
with some effect. The field artillery and the bayonets of the 5th fusiliers soon 
succeeded in disposing of this obstacle, and possession was obtained of the 
Ahunbagh without further opposition. Five guns were the trophies of this 
victory, but neither these nor the victory itself produced such cheers as echoed 
through the camp when, as the troops were about to bivouac for the night, 
they learned through a message just received that Delhi had fallen. Another , 

fact scarcely less gratifying had reached their cars during the battle. For some the gams™, 
time there had been no communication with the beleaguered garrison, and their 
fate was doubtful. Now, however, all anxiety on this subject was happily 
relieved, for the guns of the residency answering those of its besiegers were 
distinctly heard, and made it certain that the approaching relief was still 
in time* 

While halting on the 24th in the Ahimbagli, the generals consulted as to 
the direction in which the attack should be made. Pickets had been pushed Lucknow, 
out towards the Charbagh brxdgej spanning a canal about a mile and a half 
north of the Ahimbagli. From this point the Cawnpoor road led directly 
through the heart of the city to the residency. The rebels, anticipating that 
this route, being the shortest, would be selected, had dug deep trenches across 
it, loopboled the houses lining it, and filled them with musketeers* The 
approach by it was therefore at once abandoned, and it became a question 
whether it would not he advisable to make a long detour in an easterly direction, 
and thus avoid the most dangerous localities. To this course there was however 
one formidable objection. Three days of incessant rain had made the ground 
so swampy that even the light pieces could hardly have been conveyed across 
it. The resolution ultimately adopted was to proceed first across the Charbagh 
bridge, then eastward along a lane sk irting the canal, and finally north wards 
to a cluster of strong buildings situated to the east of the residency. 

Leaving the baggage and the sick and wounded in the Alumbagb, under a at 
strong guard, the force started for Lucknow at eight A.BJL of the 25th, the ikgktoip* 
first and leading brigade headed by Sir James Outram, while General Havelock 
followed with the second At the very outset the struggle commenced, and 
some loss was sustained Jjefore the Charbagh bridge was reached, from the 
enemy's sharpshooters, and from three guns which raked the road. At the 
bridge the resistance was still more formidable. It was defended by six guns, 
one of them a twenty-four pounder, and all the adjoining houses carefully loop- 
holed were crowded with marksmen. The fire, as soon as the men became 
fully exposed to it, was so destructive that they were ordered to lie down 
under such cover as they could find, while Maude came forward with two guns, 
to reply to the enemy's six, Lis placed in the open road without cover, theirs 
showering grape from behind a breastwork. To terminate tins unequal con¬ 
test, it was necessary to use the bayonet, and the 1 st Madras fusiliers were 
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^ law- ordered to advance* The moment the order was given. Lieutenant Arnold and 
ten of his mm rushed forward without waiting for the rest, and received a dis¬ 
charge of grape, which struck down the lieutenant, shot through both legs, 
and swept off his followers almost to a man* This perilous rush had been 
shared by two mounted staff officers, Colonel Tytler and Lieutenant Havelock 
The former had his horse shot under him, the latter reached the bridge, where 
ho stood unscathed waving his sword till the fusiliers came up and drove the 
enemy before them* 

vancHiid After crossing the bridge, tiie main body of the relieving force followed the 
capture of lane skirting the canal, and then proceeded in a northern direction as far as 
derBagk the Seconder Bagh, where they made a sharp turn west towards the residency, 
and arrived without much opposition within a short distance of the Motee 
Munzil, situated on the right bank of the Goomtee* At this spot, still three- 
quarters of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had concentrated their 
strength, and a new struggle, in difficulty and fierceness resembling that of the 
Cbarbagh bridge, began* A battery, which the rebels had erected at the 
Kaiser Bagh or king's palace, opened a fire which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining streets and inclosures, was so destructive as to make further 
advance all hut impossible* Two of Major Eyre's heavy guns succeeded twice 
in silencing the battery for a time, but the resistance was still formidable, when 
relief came from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Ohurbagh bridge, had been following in the track of the main 
body till they came to a point where all trace of it was lost, and providentially 
turned off to the left by a street which brought them to the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh, and gave them an opportunity of capturing its battery This accom¬ 
plished, they succeeded in forming a junction with the rest of the force. The 
distance from the residency was still about 500 yards, and as night was setting 
in after a whole day spent in fighting a bait was pro|>osed. The troops how¬ 
ever were too impatient to rest till the grand achievement was accomplished 
The Highlanders and Sikhs having been called to the front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an incessant storm of shot. General Neill, after leading the 
Madras fusiliers as they followed in their wake, was unfortunately struck In 
the head by a musket-ball, and died almost instantaneously The troops mean¬ 
while continued their advance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble 
spirit which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and at last 
found their full reward when the gates of the residency were opened to receive 
them. 

Tlie ,SCene is i]ms described by a staff officer;—"Once fairly seen, all 

our doubts and fears regarding them were ended, and then the garrison’s long 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers. From every pit, trench, and battery—from behind the sandbags 
piled on shattered houses—from every post held by a few gallant spirits, rose 
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cheer on cheer—even from the hospital many of the wounded crawled forth to a.el isst. 
join in that glad shout of welcome, to those who had so bravely come to our 
assistance. It was a moment never to he forgotten. The delight of the ever Tiicgnoi&oi. 
gallant Highlanders* who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment of 
ecstasy, and in the hist four days had lost a third of their number, seemed to 
know uo bounds. The general and Sir James Outram had entered Dr. Fayreris 
house, and the ladies in the garrison and their children crowded with intense 
excitement Into the porch to see their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed 
forward, the rough, bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand with 
loud and repeated graiulations. They took the children up in their arms, and 
fondly caressing them, passed them from one to another in turn. Then when 
the first burst of enthusiasm was over, they mournfully turned to speak among 
themselves of the heavy losses they had sustained, and to inquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen in the way/' 

After the Highlanders and Sikhs had forced the way, the portion of the Casualties, 
troops left at the Fureid Buksh, about 500 yards distant, began to follow, and 
under the guidance of Lieutenant Moorsoom, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the localities, reached the residency without further loss. The rear-guard, 
consisting of the 90th under Colonel Campbell, were not so fortunate. They 
had been left at the Motce Munzil, to aid the advance of the 78th Highlanders, 
who were not known at the time to have taken a more direct route than that 
of the main body. They had with them two of the heavy guns, the spare 
ammunition waggons, and the wounded. They remained at their post during 
the night, but in the morning Mr. Bewsley Thornhill of the civil service volun¬ 
teered to go out and bring in the wounded His knowledge of the locality 
unhappily proved insufficient, and he inadvertently entered a square where the 
convoy of dhoolies was at once enveloped in the enemy's fire. The escort, 
seized with panic, forsook their charge, the dhoolie-hearers fallowed the example, 
and nearly forty of the wounded were immediately butchered by the insurgents. 

Two of the leading dhoolies by pushing on got out of reach of the fire. The 
other dlioolies which had not entered the square stopped short when the bring 
commenced, and by biking a different route were brought into the residency 
in safety. The task assigned to the relieving force is well described in General 
Havelock’s despatch, who sums up thus:—“To form an adequate idea of the n&veiock*s 
obstacles overcome, reference must be made to the events that are known to 
have occurred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa.. Our advance was through 
streets of houses which I have described, and thus each forming a separate 
fortress I am filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gained has cost 
us dear. . The killed, wounded, arid missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, 
who, I much fear—some or all—have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe, 
amounted, up to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men/* 
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An account has already been given of the repeated assaults made by the 
rebels, and the manner in which they were repulsed by the heroic garrison; but 
in order to make the account complete, wo must again borrow from Colonel 
inglihs despatch;—If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the 
struggle which we have, under Goths blessing, so long and so successfully waged, 
I would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and devoted 
officers and men who have fallen* These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn 
testimony to the way in which this feeble position has been defended*” 

In another part of the despatch. Colonel IngHs says:—“I cannot refrain 
theTuimtoB from bringing to the prominent notice of his lordship in council, the patient 
ckhrv tiur- endurance and the Christian resignation which have been evinced by the 
jug the W omen of this garrison* They have animated us by their example, Many, 
alas! have been made widows, and their children fatherless, in this cruel 
struggle But all such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and many, 
among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of Bircii, of Polehampton, 
of Barber, and of Gall, have, after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the tender and solicitous curses of the wounded and dying soldiers 
in the hospital/’ Lest it should be supposed that the whole merit of the 
defence belonged to the British alone. Colonel Inglis has added a passage, 
which it would be ungenerous and unjust to withhold; “ With respect to the 
native troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty has never been surpassed. 
They were indifferently fed, and worse housed* They were exposed, especially 
the 13th regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant Aifcken, to a most galling fire 
of round shot and musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be earned on between 
them ; and every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
to in vain, to seduce them from the handful of Europeans who, in all proba¬ 
bility, would have been sacrificed by their desertion ” This praise must of 
course be confined to those native troops who fell at their post during the 
siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for it is an indubitable fact that 
nearly a third of the native troops shut up within the residency when it was 
first invested, were unable to resist the temptations which Colonel Inglis 
describes. The garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the termination of 
the siege, is thus stated by Mr. Gubbin:—"The garrison of Lucknow originally 
was 1G92 strong* Of these 927 were Europeans and 765 natives* We lost in 
killed, of Europeans 350 and 133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making 
a total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when relieved 
on the 25th of September by General Havelock, a total number of 979, in 
which both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 were Europeans, and 
402 natives,” 
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It had been intended that the garrison and its deliverers should forthwith a.t> isst. 
quit Lucknow tor Cawnpoor, and accordingly, while the baggage and military 
stores were left in the Almnbagh, the relieving column took with them only ctnniuntuid 
three days J food, and no change of clothing. The course of a few days sufficed 
to throw doubts on the expediency and even practicability of an early depar- 
tyre. The provisions of the garrison, so far from being exhausted, as had been 
supposed in consequence of some miscalculation, were found sufficient to feed 
the whole force for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
for retiring was thus unfounded, the impossibility of finding the necessary 
means of conveyance had become apparent. The determination therefore was 
to remain at the residency, and wait for reinforcements. The detachment left 
at the Alumbagh now caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
a communication with it by the Cawnpoor road. The operation was com¬ 
menced on the 3d of October, with crowbar and pickaxe, but was relinquished 
on the Gth, “it being found," says Sir James Outram in liis despatch, “ that a 
large mosque, strongly occupied by the enemy, required more extensive opera¬ 
tions for its capture than were expedient/' The enemy in fact, recovering from 
then* first surprise, had again assumed the offensive, and placed the whole force 
in a state of blockade. Fortunately the detachment in the Alumbagh proved 
able to repel any hostile attempt, and by means of forays in the neighbourhood, 
and supplies brought under escort from Oawnpoor, was freed from all risk of 
starvation. The area occupied by the garrison being barely sufficient for its 
own accommodation, a large addition was made to it on the north and east 
By this means, while the mutineers were thrown back about 1000 yards, the 
defences were greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly most vulnerable 
were effectually secured. On the south and west sides also, though little addi¬ 
tional space was inclosed, the damages were repaired and new works elected. 

The following quotation from a despatch by Sir James Outram, gives a suffi¬ 
cient idea of the nature and extent of the operations carried on on both sides:— 

“ I am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war; twenty-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3291 feet of gallery, have been 
executed. The enemy advanced twenty mines against the palaces and out¬ 
posts; of these they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and three 
which did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others'the 
enemy have been driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners— 
results of which the engineer department may well be proud/" 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement of the original Sir Coiin 
garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving column, was abandoned as iinprac- Advance 
t [cable, hastened to place himself at the bead of a force more adequate than 
that which had previouslyibeen sent. Nor were the means wanting. Rein¬ 
forcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addition to the usual 
land forces, another of a peculiar character, destined to render excellent 
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a,i> im f service, had been organized, under the name of the naval brigade, commanded 
by Captain Peel, a son of the late Sir Robert Peel, who promised to be no less 
distinguished as a naval officer than his father had been as a statesman* The 
brigade, consisting chiefly of the crew of the captain's own ship, the Shannon, 
with a sprinkling of seamen from Calcutta, 
carried with them eight guns of the largest 
calibre, and before reaching Cawnpoor had 
given proof of what might be expected from 
them by encountering, in concert with a 
military force of about 700 men, a body 
of rebels, estimated at 4000, and utterly 
routing them. Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Cawnpoor, and passed 
over into Chide to form part of the new 

prowling* relieving force, was a moveable column 

oftho col- i i r t i * 

<rtntt from winch bad been formed at Delhi immedi¬ 
ately after its recapture, and sent in pur¬ 
suit of the rebels who had escaped from 
it. This column, commanded by Colonel 
Greathed, consisting of her majesty's Sth 
and 75th, the 2d and 4th Punjab in¬ 
fantry, the 9th lancers, 200 of Hudson s hong, with some Punjab cavalry 
and horse-artillery, had marched south-east, and inflicted successive defeats 
on the rebels at Boolundslmhur and Alighur. A more important encoun¬ 
ter still awaited it* Agra, the capital of the North-western Provinces, had 
already had its full share of disaster. On the 2d of August, a body of 
rebels, composed chiefly of the regiments which had mutinied at Nusseer- 
abad and Neemuch, and estimated at J0,000, encamped within four miles 
ol Agra* The authorities there preferring a bold to a timid course, resolved 
to take the initiative, and sent out all the troops which they could muster 
to offer battle. Unfortunately, a huge portion of them belonging to what 
was called the Kotah contingent went over in a body to the enemy. This 
untoward event was followed by another of a still more fatal character. 
After a long and obstinate struggle, the British ammunition faded, and it 
became necessary to retreat. As lias almost invariably been the case in India, 
the rebels, who had previously been kept at bay* pressed on in the full confi¬ 
dence of victory, and with so much rapidity that the retreat became disastrous* 
in the course of the evening the British troops found themselves shut up within 
the fort with a crowd of fugitive non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, 
and had the mortification of beholding from the ramparts the devastation 
oi the rebels flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of the city. This 
calamity, aggravated by previous anxiety and mortification, broke the heart of 
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Mr, Colvin, and thus deprived the Indian government of one of its best a.d. mr. 
servants, at a time when, as tlie governor-general in council justly expressed 
it, tl his ripe experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would have ifcjatbonir 
been more than usually valuable to the state/* The rebels, alter wreaking CoUm ' 
their vengeance and satiating themselves with plunder, had retired, but in the 
beginning of October the defenceless state of the city and weakness of the 
garrison tempted another body of them, amounting to about 7000, to repeat 
the visit Providentially their arrival had been preceded a few hours by that 
of Greathed’s column. Neither party, however, being aware of the proximity 
of the other, the result was a mutual surprise. At first the rebels had the 
advantage, but it did not long avail them. On finding that instead of the 
easy victory which they had anticipated, they were confronted by the whole 
Delhi column, they endeavoured to make off, and were closely pursued for 
nearly ten miles, with great slaughter Immediately after this exploit the 
column eroded the Jumna and proceeded eastward On the 14th of October 
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Colonel Greathed resigned the command to Brigadier Hope Grant, who, after 
new successes at Mynpoorie and Canouje, entered Cawnpoor on the 28th of 
October, and two days after crossed the Ganges into Oude. 

The commander-in-chief left Cawnpoor on the 9th of November, and after s^coim 

fbmiphe I 

halting three clays at Buntara to allow the detachments still on the road to in Omi« 
come up, started on the 12tb at the head of a force composed as follows;— 

Naval brigade, eight heavy guns; Bengal horse-artillery, ten guris; Bengal 
horse field battery, six guns; heavy field battery, royal artillery; detachments 
Bengal and Punjab sappers and miners; her majesty’s 9th lancers; detach¬ 
ments 1st, 2d, and 5th Punjab cavalry, and Hodson’s horse; her majesty’s 8th, 

53d, 75th, and 93d regiments of infantry; 2d and 4th Punjab infantry. This 
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. farce, amounting to about 700 cavalry and 2700 foot, received reinforcements 
on the 14th, which made the whole number of men of all arms nearly 5000. 
On the Dili of November, after the approaching relief had become known to 
the garrison, Mr. T. H. Kavanagb of the uncovenanted service volunteered to 
go out and make Ins way to the British camp. It was a most perilous enter¬ 
prise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by the enemy's posts arid pickets, and 
the way lay through the very heart of the city. Mr. Kavanagh's task was 
not only to convey information as to the state of the garrison, but to make 
himself useful as a guide Both objects he happily accomplished, and was 
rewarded by government with £2000 and admission to the regular civil*service 
On the 14th of November the commander-in-chief began his advance on 
the city. On approaching the Dilkoosha park, the advance guard was met by 
a long line of musketry fire. Reinforcements were immediately pushed on. 
and after a running fight of about two hours, the rebels were driven across 
the grounds of the Marti mere,~ and beyond the canal to the north of them. 
The rear-guard, hung upon by the enemy, was unable to close up to the 
column till late on the 15th, On that day, therefore, no further progress 
was made, but early on the 16 th, leaving every description of baggage at Dil¬ 
koosha, under charge of her majesty’s 8th, the column began to advance 
direct on the Secunder Bagk “ This place/ says Sir Colin Campbell in his 
despatch, “is a high-walled inclosure of strong masonry, of 120 yards square, 
and was carefully loopholed all round. Opposite to it was a village, at a 
distance of 100 yards, which was also loopholed, and filled with men. On the 
head of the column advancing up the lane to the left of the Secunder Bagh, 
fire was opened on u& The infantry of the advanced guard was quickly 
thrown in skirmishing order to line a bank to the right. The guns were 
pushed rapidly onwards, viz.; Captain Blunts troop, Bengal horse-artillery 
and Captain Travers' royal artillery heavy field battery. The troop passed 
at a gallop through a cross fire from the village and Secunder Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring manner. As soon 
as they could he pitched up a stiff bank, two eighteen-pounder guns under 
Captain Travers were also brought to bear on the building. While this was 
being effected, the leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coming rapidly into action, caused the loopholed village to be 
abandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being directed on the Secunder Bagh. 
After a time a large body of the enemy who were holding ground to the left 
of our advance were driven by parties of the 53d and 93d, two of Captain 
Blunt's guns aiding the movement. The Highlanders pursued their advantage, 
and seized the barracks, and immediately converted it into a military post, the 
53d stretching in a long line of skirmishers in the open plain, and driving the 
enemy before them. The attack on the Secunder Bagh had now been proceeding 
for about an hour and a half, when it was determined to take the place by 
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stonn through a small opening which had been made. This was done in the a.d. isst. 
most brilliant manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, and the 53d, and 
the 4tli Punjab infantry, supported by a battalion ot detachments under 
Major Barnston. There never was a bolder feat of arms, and the loss inflicted 
on the enemy, after the entrance of the Seeunder Bagh was effected, was 
immense—more than 2000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out.” 

The next capture was the Shah Nujeef It is thus described in the 
despatch:— “The Shah Nujeef is a domed mosqYie with a garden, of which 
the most had been made by the enemy. The wall of the inclosure of the 
moscpie was loopholed with great care. The entrance to it had been covered 
by a regular work in masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with 
a parapet. From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire 
of musketry was kept lip from the commencement of the attack. Ihe position 
was defended with great resolution against a heavy cannonade of three hours. 

It was then stormed in the boldest manner by the 93d Highlanders, undei 
Brigadier Hope, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major 
Barnston, who was, I regret to say, severely wounded, Captain Peel leading up 
his heavy guns with extraordinary gallantly within a few yards ot the building, 
to hatter the massive stone walls. The withering fire of the Highlander's 
covered the naval brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost unex¬ 
ampled in wai-. Captain Peel behaved very much as if lie had been laying the 
Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

The garrison were not idle while tire relieving column was engaged with 
the Shah Nujeef. This building was within a few hundred yards of a garden, dog.** 
in which a battery had been established to co-operate in the relief. This battery 
was screened from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down the walL by exploding a mine under it, as soon 
as the moment for opening the battery arrived. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly given during the fierce struggle at the Shah Nujeef, hut the explo¬ 
sion in a great measure failed, because the powder with which the mine had 
been charged three days before had in the interval become damp. Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the wall with the guns, which, alter this 
preliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good cttect on the Hureen Kliana 
and the steam-engine house, the two strongest buildings, immediately in front. 

After practicable breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison 
rushed out and carried the buildings by assault. 

On the morning of the 17th the struggle was resumed, and proved so obsti- 
nate, that it cost six hours to carry the mess-house. The operations are thus *>=- 
described in the commander-in-cliiefs despatchCaptain Peel kept up a 
steady cannonade on the building called the mess-liouse. This building, of 
considerable size, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, and scarped 
with masonry, and beyond that a loopholed mud wall. I determined to use 
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A n 1S57 - the guns as much as possible in taking it About three F.M., when it was con¬ 
sidered that men might be sent to storm it without much risk .... (it) was 
carried immediately with a rush The troops then pressed forward with great 
«“■ vigour, and Lined the wall separating the mess-house from the Mofcee Munzil, 
which consists of a. wide inclosure and many buildings. The enemy here made 
a last stand, which was overcome after an hour, openings having heerx broken 
in the wall, through which the troops poured with a body of sappers, and 
accomplished our communication with the residency.” The contest was not yet 
over. The enemy kept up such a galling fire of musketry from the Tehru Kotee 
or observatory, and of artillery from the battery of the Kaiser Bagli, that much 
street fighting, as well as some skilful strategy, was still required. The plan of 


Bailey Guard Gateway.—F rom Ueoli&iu , & Siege of Lucknow, 

tb”ao* 10f ti,e command er-in-chief was not to retain present possession of Lucknow, hut 
combatant, rest contented in the meantime with effecting the deliverance of the garrison, 
and conducting the women and children, together with the sick and wounded, 
in safety to Cawnpoor. The delicate operation of removing the women and chil¬ 
dren, and the careful manner in which it was conducted on the 19 th, is thus 
dtsciilied hj Mi. Gubbin: " Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely 
packed, every description of vehicle being pressed into service on the occasion. 
Many were seated on native carts, and not a few walked. They were 
conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, the Furhut Buksh and Chuttur Muuzit 
palaces, and emerging near our advanced battery, crossed the line of fire from 
tin. Kaisti Bagli to Martins house. Thence they entered and passed through 
the comt of the Motee Muuzil, on the further side of winch they gained the 
highroad leading to the Secunder Bagh. Here, and near Martin's house, they 
weie exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns placed on the farther side of the 
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river. Screens formed of the canvas Avails of tents, or doors placed on eacli 
side of the way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzal, concealed the march 
of the fugitives from the enemy, and on one side of this a ditch or traverse 
Had been dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, they walked 
past all the exposed places. All most fortunately reached the Seconder Bagh 
in safety* 1 

The garrison was yet to be extricated, and the conimanderdn-chief having 
resolved to effect this “ without exposing it to the chance of even a stray 
musket-shot,” thus explains his mode of procedure:—" Upon the 20th, fire was 
opened on the Kaiser Bagh, which gradually increased in importance, till it 
assumed the character of a regular breaching and bombardment. The Kaiser 
Bagh was breached in three places by Captain Peel, and I have been told that 
the enemy suffered much within its precincts. Having thus led the enemy to 
believe that immediate assault was contemplated, orders were issued for the 
retreat of the garrison through the lines of our pickets at midnight on the 22 d. 
The ladies and families, the wounded, the treasure, the guns it was thought 
necessary to keep, the ordnance stores, the grain still possessed by the commissariat 
of the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously removed (two 
Delhi princes, and some other leading natives arrested on suspicion). Sir James 
Outran* had received orders to burst the guns which it was thought undesirable 
to take away; and he was finally directed silently to evacuate the residency at 
the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the retreat and resist the enemy 
should he pursue were ably carried out by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian 
Hope; but I am happy to say the enemj^ was completely deceived, and he 
did not attempt to follow. On the contrary he began firing on our old positions 
many hours after we had left them* The movement of retreat was admirably 
executed, and was a perfect lesson in such combinations/’ 

The whole force reached Dilkoosha at four in the morning of the 23d* The 
sick and wounded had left the residency on the 19th, and Lieutenant Havelock, 
who was included among the latter, in calling to take leave of his father, now 
Sir Henry Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading Macaulay's 
History of England. The very next morning the general was seized with 
diarrhoea* His constitution, shattered by past and recent exertions, was little 
able to contend with the formidable disease which, during the 21st, assumed so 
serious a form that it was deemed necessary to convey him at nightfall to the 
Dilkoosha* His own conviction, calmly conveyed to those around him, was that 
he should not recover. In the course of the 23d, when a fatal issue became only 
too probable, he mot it not only without fear, but cheerfully. *'* I die happy and 
contented." "I have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear.” On the morning of the 24th, after some slight 
revival, there was a sudden change, and at half-past nine he breathed his last, 
dying as he had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp* Immediately 
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after his death, the troops who had been selected as a moveable column 
to be left in Oude under the command of Sir James Outrom, set out, bearing 

with them the mor¬ 
tal remains of their 
departed general 
which on arriving 
at the Alumtmgh, 
they laid in a 
humble grave* Sir 
Henry Havelock 
had attained the 
age of sixty-three, 
and can hardly he 
said to have died 
too soon. After 
long and patient 
waiting, full scope 
had been given him 

for the display of his extraordinary talents, and his country, which reaped the 
benefit of them in one of the most eventful periods of her history, has not 
been ungrateful 
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HOUGTT the defences of Lucknow had been forced for a second 
time, the place remained in the possession of the rebels, and the 
Commander-in-chief commenced bis return to Cawnpoor, Mean¬ 
while General Outram remained at the Alumbagh witli a force 
of 4000 men, at once to keep open the communication across 
the Ganges and to keep the enemy in check should they attempt any hostile 
movement. On reaching Burmee, encumbered with an immense train of 
waggons and other carriages employed in the conveyance of baggage, ammu¬ 
nition, commissariat stores, and nearly 2000 helpless non-combatants, the 
returning force was startled at the sound of a cannonade in the direction of 
Cawnpoor* There could be little doubt as to the nature of it* That place had 
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long been threatened by the rebels, and they had at length actually attacked a.d. issr. 
it. The commander-in-chief when he crossed the Ganges believed he had 
provided sufhciently for its safety by intrusting the command of it to General 
Windham, with a force of above 2000 men. All previous reports seemed to 
indicate that there was but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence 
the continued silence of General Windham for several days was naturally 
accounted for by assuming that lie had nothing of importance to communicate, 
it was far otherwise. He had sent urgent messages which had not been stands 
delivered, and it was only next morning, when hastening on as rapidly as gfe 
possible, that Sir Colin Campbell “ received two or three notes in succession— |oW -. 
first, announcing that Cawnpoor had been attacked; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pressed; thirdly, that he had been obliged to fall back 
from outside the city into his entrenchment.” 

At Cal pee, situated forty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, the mutineers Ad™™ or 
of the Gwalior contingent had fin- some time fixed their head-quarters, and 
obtained complete command of the surrounding districts. Nana Sahib was 
also hovering about in the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable force. 

The whole had united, and on the morning of the 26th of November were in 
full march on Cawnpoor. General Windham, on being made aware of their 
approaeli, sent to the commander-in-chief for instructions, but, inconsequence 
of the miscarriage of his message, not having received any answer, felt obliged 
to act for himself Had he remained on the defensive he could not have been 
successfully assailed, but he determined, with more spirit than prudence, to 
pursue a holder course; and leaving part of his force to guard the entrenchment, 
hastened out to meet the coming foe with the remainder, consisting of about 
1200 bayonets, S guns, and 100 mounted sowars. His object was to strike a 
blow' at the enemy’s advance, and thereby perhaps induce the whole body to 
retire. He did strike the blow, and with no small degree of success. “ The conenu 
enemy,” he says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other side of the dry «3& 
bed of the Pandoo Nuddee, opened a heavy fire of artillery from siege and 
field guns; but such was the eagerness and courage of the troops, and so well 
were they led by their officers, that we earned the position with a rush, the 
men cheering as they went; and the village more than a mile and a half in its 
rear was rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily took to flight, leaving in our 
possession two eight-inch iron howitzers and one six-pounder gun.” General 
Windham must have made this advance under the impression that the main 
body of the enemy w'as still so distant as to leave him time to withdraw his 
small force to a safer position before it could he overpowered by overwhelming 
numbers. This miscalculation was productive of disaster. Observing from a ^pht 
height on the other side of the village that the enemy’s main body was at 
hand, «I at once decided,” says the general, “on retiring to protect Cawnpoor, * 
my entrenchments,_ and the bridge over the Ganges.” This retreat, made in 
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the face of an enemy estimated at 20,000 men, with forty gnus, was not effected 
without considerable difficulty. Next morning, the 27th, the contest was 
renewed, and General Windham was obliged, at the end of five hours, on 
finding himself u threatened on all sides/ 1 and “very seriously attacked” on 
his front and left flank, to make the best of his way to the entrenchments. It 
was high time, for they were already beset. Had they fallen, the safety oi 
the force in Otide would have been seriously compromised 

The commander-in-chief, pushing on in advance of the column, reached the 
entrenchment on the evening of the 28th. During this day the fighting was 
very severe, and it had “ become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
to secure the bridge” over the Ganges. This operation and its success are 
thus described in a despatch:—“AH the heavy guns attached to General 
Grant's division, under Captain Peel, RN., and Captain Travers, RA. r 



Cavtmvok.—F rom a drawing by W r Carpenter, juur T angniv^il in I Illustrated London Xowt. 


were placed in position on the left bank of the Ganges, and directed to open fire 
and keep down the fire of the enemy on the bridge This was done very 
effectually, while Brigadier Hope’s brigade, with some field artillery and cavalry, 
was ordered to cross the bridge and take position near the old dragoon 
lines. A cross fire was at the same time kept up from the entrenchment to 
cover the march of the troops. When darkness began to draw on, the artillery* 
parks, the wounded, and the families were ordered to file over the bridge, 
and it was not till sis p.m,, the day of the 30th, that the last cart had cleared 
the bridge/ 1 The passage of the force with Its encumbrances over the Ganges 
had occupied thirty hours. As soon as the passage was effected, an earnest 
wish was felt to drive out the enemy, and make them pay dearly for their 
temporary triumph. By none could this wish be felt more strongly than by 
the commander-in-chief, but he justly felt that his first duty was to place the 
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helpless intrusted to his care beyond the reach of danger, and therefore was am isst. 
obliged, as he himself expresses it, “ to submit to the hostile occupation of 
Cawnpoor, until the actual despatch of all my encumbrances towards Allahabad 
1ms been effected/* 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having heen completed Preparations 

for attJtdi- 

on the 5th of December, the respite which had been given to the rebels in mg tho 
Cawnpoor, and which had greatly increased their confidence, immediately lUAld 
ceased, and the very next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the 
enemy and the plan of attack are thus described by r Sir Colin Campbell s 
despatch;— 1 f! His left occupied the old cantonment from which General Wind¬ 
ham’s post had been principally assailed His centre was in the city of C&wn- 
poor, and lined the houses and bazaars overhanging the canal which separated 
It from Brigadier GreathecTs position, the principal streets having been after¬ 
wards discovered to be barricaded* His right stretched some way beyond the 
angle formed by the grand trunk road and the canal, two miles in rear of 
which the camp of the Gwalior contingent was pitched, and so covered the 
Calpee road. This was the line of retreat of that body. In short, the canal, 
along which were placed his centre and right, was the main feature of his posi¬ 
tion, and could only be passed in the latter direction by two bridges* It The attack, 
appeared to me, if his right were vigorously attacked, that it would be driven 
from its position without assistance coming from other parts of his line, the 
wall of the town which gave cover to our attacking columns on our right being 
an effectual obstacle to the movement of any portion of his troops from his left 
to right* Thus the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail ” After mentioning that the enemy mustered about 25,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus: — ff Orders were given to General 
Windham on the morning of the 6th to open a heavy bombardment at nine A. M, 
from the entrenchment of the old cantonment, and so induce the belief in the 
enemy that the attack was coming from the general's position. The camp was 
struck early, and all the baggage driven to the river side under a guard, to 
avoid the slightest risk of accident Brigadier Greathed, reinforced by the 64th 
regiment, was desired to hold the same ground opposite the enemy which he 
had been occupying for some daj^s past * . * and at eleven a jl, the rest of the 
force * , * was drawn up in contiguous columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, 
and effectually masked from observation of the enemy. The cannonade from 
the entrenchment having become slack at this time, the moment had arrived 
for the attack to commence. The cavalry and horse-artillery having been sent it* comply 
to make a detour on the left and across the canal by a bridge a mile and a half 
farther up, and threaten the enemy's rear, the infantry deployed in parallel 
lines fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope’s brigade was in advance in one line. 

Brigadier Inglis's brigade being in rear of Brigadier Hope. At the same 
time Brigadier Walpole, assisted by Captain Smith's field battery. R.A. was 
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ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of Brigadier Greathedu 
position, and to drive the enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping the city wall 
for Iris guide. .... The advance then continued with rapidity along the whole 
line, and I had the satisfaction of observing in the distance that Brigadier 
Walpole was making equal progress on the right. The canal bridge was quickly 
passed. Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a soldier 
of her majesty's 53d, named Hannaford The troops which had gathered 
together resumed their line of formation with great rapidity on either side, as 
soon as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all points, his camp 
being reached and taken at one P.M., and Iris rout being complete along the 
Calpee road, I must here draw attention to the manner in which the heavy 
twenty-four pounder guns were impelled and managed by Captain Peel and his 
gallant sailors. Through the extraordinary energy with which the latter have 
worked, their guns have been constantly in advance throughout our late opera¬ 
tions, from the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were light field pieces, and 
the service rendered by them in clearing our front has been incalculable. On 
this occasion there was the sight beheld of twenty-four pounder guns advancing 
with the first line of skirmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with 
cavalry, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest eagerness to 
the fourteenth milestone on tlie Calpee road, and I have reason to believe that 
every gun and cart of ammunition which had been in that part of the enemy's 
position which had been attacked, now fell into our possession” During these 
operations, General Mansfield was equally successful in gaining the rear of the 
enemy's left, and completely routing the troops of Nana Sahib, who were there 
posted. After a successful pursuit, the troops returned at midnight of the 6th. 
The following day the troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the baggage, 
but early next morning Brigadier Grant started again in pursuit with the 
cavalry, some light artillery, and a brigade of infantry. After reaching the 
Nana's residence at Bithoor, and discovering a large quantity of treasure which 
had been concealed in a well, he hastened on to the Serai Ghaut, where he had 
the good fortune to overtake the fugitives in the very act of crossing over into 
Gude, and capturing fifteen guns. These, added to those previously taken, 
made the whole number thirty-two, thus nearly annihilating the whole artillery 
which the contingent possessed, and depriving them of the arm in which they 
had been most powerful The whole British loss in this important victory was 
only ninety-nine in killed and wounded. 

After the victory of Gavrapoor, the troops were compelled to remain inactive 
for several days, waiting the return of the means of conveyance from Allaha¬ 
bad. At length on the 24th of December, when they were prepared to start, 
the plan of the campaign was more fully developed. The more immediate 
object was to clear the Doab of rebels, and retain command of it, so as to keep 
open the line of communication by the great trunk road from Allahabad to 
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Delhi. The northern portion of this line had already been to some extent 
secured by Colonel Seton, who having set out from Delhi at the head of a 
column consisting of the carabineers* Hodsou's horse, the 1st Bengal fusiliers, 
and a Sikh*regiment* mustering in all about 1900 sabres and bayonets, was 
proceeding southwards with an immense convoy of tents, ammunition, carts, 
camels* and in short everything most wanted at head-quarters. He was now 
advancing towards Mynpoorie, and in order to co-operate with him, and finally 
join him at that place. Brigadier Walpole was detached with the rifles, and a 
strong body of cavalry and artillery, mustering about 2000 men of ail arms, 
to sweep across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the direction of 
Etawah, and then turn northwards so as to be able, after the junction with 
Colonel Seton, to reach Furruckabad, situated on the Ganges about eighty 
miles N.N.W. of Cawnpoor. This place, the only one of which the rebels still 
had undisputed possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest from them, 
as the fort of Futtehghiir in its vicinity gave it the command of the eastern por¬ 
tion of the Doab* while its bridge of boats, forming the leading communication 
with both Oude aud Rohilcund, furnished the mutineers with which they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of annoyance or of retreat. The 
capture of this place, which the commander-in-chief had reserved for himself, 
was easy, for the enemy, instead of making the bold stand which had been 
anticipated, evacuated both the fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of government property* which they doubtless meant to destroy, 
was found uninjured The whole British army encamped at Furruckabad fell 
little short of 10*000 men. 

While the commander-in-chief had thus the happiness of seeing himself at 
the head of a force more adequate to the task still before him than he had 
hitherto been able to muster, an important diversion in his favour was being 
made towards the eastern frontiers of Oude* by an auxiliary force of 10,000 
Ghoorkas* who had descended from Nepaul under the personal command of 
Jung Bahadoor, in name only the prime minister, but to all intents the actual 
sovereign of that country. These troops* possessing a high reputation for 
courage, and animated by an intense hatred of the sepoys* having crossed the 
Nepaul frontier, reached Segowlee on the 21st of December, and then marched 
westward to Gorruckpoor, clearing the country of mutineers as they passed* and 
preparing to enter Oude from the east, with the view of cutting off the retreat 
of the rebels in that direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take part 
in its final capture. 

The commander-in-chief, though famous for immediate action, remained for 
some time encamped at Futtehghiir. The plan of campaign which he preferred 
was to cross the Ganges into Rohilcund, which was almost entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government* so as to make 
it impossible for the insurgents to find an asylum in it after they should be 
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driven out of Lucknow. The governor-general^ plan was different He 
thought that the time which would necessarily be occupied in the subjugation 
of Rolnlcund would be more advantageously employed in Oude, where the 
rebellion still counted the largest number of adherents, and possessed its most 
important stronghold. This was the plan ultimately adopted, and Sir Colin 
Campbell, leaving a sufficient garrison in the fort of Futtehghur, broke up his 
camp on the 1st of February, and set out for Cawnpoor. At this time the 
whole force under his personal command amounted to 18/277. composed as 
follows: infantry 12,498, cavalry 3169, artillery 1745, and engineers 865. These 
included the strong detachment under General Out ram, who, besides gallantly 
holding his post at the Alumbagli, 
had on two different occasions put to 
rout large bodies of the enemy who 
had ventured to assail it Another 
British force under General Franks, 
which had been organized at Benares, 
after defeating a body of rebels esti¬ 
mated at 25,000, was hastening for- 
ward to take part in the operations 
before Lucknow. 

The first portion of the army 
crossed the Ganges on the 4th of Feb¬ 
ruary, but the whole did not cross 
till the 28th, on which day head-quar¬ 
ters were transferred to Bun tarn. On 
the 2d of March the Dilkoosha palace 
was seized, and occupied as an ad¬ 
vanced picket, though not without 
opposition from the enem}*, who 
opened a heavy fire from a series of strong entrenchments in the line of the 
canal, and kept it up with so much effect as to make it necessary to retire 
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from the spot which had at first been selected for the camp, and carry it 
back as far as the nature of the ground would permit. On the 3d and 4th. 


after the last of the siege train was brought up, the right of the position rested 
on the Goomtee and Bibrapoor, situated within an angle formed by that river, 
while the left stretched in the direction of Almnbagh, which was about two 
miles distant. Hodson's horse, stationed in the interval between the two posi¬ 
tions, kept the communication open. After these preliminary steps, the plan 
of attack began to be developed The nature of it will be understood from the 
following explanation given in the commander-in-chieFs despatch ii Having 
received tolerably correct information with respect to the lines of works which 
had been constructed by the enemy for the defence of Lucknow, it appeared 
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evident to me that the necessity would arise for operating from both sides of a.i>. w:. 
the Goomtee, when the cap time of the city should be seriously entertained. 

Two very important reasons concurred to show the expediency of such a course, 
the one that it would become possible to enfilade many of the enemy's new 
works; the other, that great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
town, though I could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty miles/' 

In accordance with this plan, a bridge formed of casks which had been pre- Formidable 

1 ^ # 1 dtfflctiltiea 

viously provided was hastily thrown across the river, and on the 6th a com- to b& en- 
plete corps of infantry, cavalry, and guns, under Sir James Ontram, who 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagh to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a line nearly parallel to the 
course of the river, and then endeavour to penetrate westward, so as to obtain 
command of the two bridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving 
access to the city from the north* The works which the first part of this 
movement was designed to turn are thus described in the despatch:—The 
series of courts and buildings called the Kaiser Bagh, considered as a citadel by 
the rebels, was shut in by three lines of defence towards the Goouitee, of which 
the line of the canal was the outer one* The second line circled round the 
large building called the mess-house, and the Motee Malmf and the first, or 
interior one, was the principal rampart of the Kaiser Bagh, the rear of the 
inelosures of the latter being closed in by the city, through which approach 
would have been dangerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on the Goomtee, and the other on the 
great buildings of the street called the Huzratgunge, all of which were strongly 
fortified, and flanked the street in every direction* Extraordinary care had 
been expended on the defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the streets/' 

As soon as it became apparent that Sir James On tram had turned the first GaiLmtiy 

1 L m with which 

line of defence by pushing forward to the vicinity of the Ghukkur Walla Ivotee, they ^sm¬ 
all the batteries at the Dilkooska opened their fire on the Martini ere, and 
with so much effect, that on the 9th it was successfully stormed by the 42d, 

53d, and 90th regiments, under the direction of Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard 
and the Hon. Adrian Hope* This first success was immediately followed by 
one of still more consequence, when the 4th Punjab rifles, supported by the 
4 2d Highlanders, climbed up the entrenchment abutting on the Goomtee, and 
swept down the whole line of works forming the outer defence as far as the 
building known as Banks's house, which was carried next day at sunrise, and 
secured as a strong military post* Sir James Outram had in the meantime 
been making rapid progress, having not only captured the Badshah Bagh, one of 
the finest of the King of Glide's summer palaces, but established lumself strongly 
at the north extremity of the iron bridge* The continuance of the attack is 
thus described in the despatch :— n The second part of the plan of attack against 
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A It - 1857 the Kaiser Bagh now came into operation, viz., to use the great blocks of houses 
and palaces extending from Banks’s house to the Kaiser Bagli as our approach, 
instead of sapping up towards the front of the second line of works. By these 
means I was enabled to turn towards our own left, at the same time that they 
were enliladed on the right by Sir James Outram’s advance. The latter had 
already received orders to plant his guns with a view to raking the enemy’s 
position, to annoy the Kaiser Bagli with a vertical and direct the, also to 
attack the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly after 
daybreak, and to command the iron bridge from the left hank. All this was 
carried out by Sir James .Outram with the most marked success. The enemy, 
however, still held pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on the 
riglit hank, and there was heavy cannonading from both sides, till the bridge 
was afterwards taken in reverse/’ 

The front attack 08 continued from the 11th is thus describedThe 
o P erat ‘ 0n had now become one of an engineering character, and the most 
TOrks - earnest endeavours were made to save the infantiy from being hazarded 
before due preparation had been made. The chief engineer, Brigadier Napier, 
placed the batteries with a view to breaching and shelling a large block of the 
palaces called the Begum Kotee. The latter was stormed with great gallantry 
by the 93d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, and 1000 Glioorkas. 
led by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, under tlie direction of Brigadier- 
general Sir Edward Lugard, at four a m. The troops secured the whole block 
of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack having 
been one of a very desperate character. This was the sternest struggle 
which occurred during the siege. From thenceforward the chief engineer 
pushed his approach with the greatest judgment through the inclosures by 
the aid of the sappers and of h&ivy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
the ground as lie advanced, and the mortars being moved from one position to 
another, as the ground was won on which they could be placed. The buildings 
to the right and the Seconder Bagli were taken in the early morning of the 
same day without opposition. During the night of tlie 12th, Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns and mortars, and directed to 
increase his fire on the Kaiser Bagli, while at the same time mortars placed in 
a position at the Begum’s house never ceased to play on the Imambara, the 

next large palace it was necessary to storm, between the Begum Kotee and 
the Kaiser Bagh.” 

ItaKeiSL ^ ie 1 Itllj J ™2 Bahadoor, after long delays, arrived with a force of about. 

“„ w . p00 ° meQ and twent y-foiir field gum, with which he took up a position dose 
to the canal, where he was advantageously employed for several days in 
covering the left of the British force, whose whole available strength was then 
massed ton aids the right, in tlie joint attack carried along both banks of the 
Goomtee. I he attack of the Imambara., under tlie direction of General Franks, 
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who had relieved Sir Edward Lugard, took place on the 14th, and not only a.d.isst, 
succeeded, but was followed up in a manner which none had been sanguine 
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attack led by Brigadier D. Russell, Brays ers Sikhs pressing forward in pursuit tho Britan 


entered the Kaiser Bagh, and made good their footing within it* The third 
line of defences having thus been turned without a single gnu being fired 
from them, “supports/* continues the despatch, “were quickly thrown in, and 


all the well-known ground of former defence and attack, the mess-house, the 


Tara Kotee, the Motee Mabul* and the Ohuttur Munzif were rapidly occupied 
by the troops, while the engineers devoted their attention to securing the 
position towards the south and west,- The day was one of continued exertion, 
and every one felt that although much remained to be done before the final 


expulsion of the rebels, the most difficult part of the work had been overcome*' 1 
How much had been achieved may be learned from the following brief descrip- 
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tion which the despatch gives of the various buildings successively sapped into or 
stormed:—“ They formed a range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent, equalled perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in any capital in Europe* 

Every outlet had been covered by a work* and on every side were prepared 
barricades and loopholed parapets. The extraordinary industry evinced by 
the enemy in this respect has been really unexampled* Hence the absolute 
necessity for holding the troops in hand, till at each successive move forward 
the engineers reported to me that all which could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been clone before the troops were led to the assault/' 

The 15th having been employed in securing what had been gained, and Final cap¬ 
fixing mortal's for the bombardment of all the positions still held by the enemy, c nj. 
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a.d. issr. active operations were resumed on the following day, when Sir James Outrain, 
with the 5tli brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two other regi¬ 
ments, crossed the Goomtee by a bridge of casks, a little above the iron bridge, 
and was able not only to take the latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief 
object in view, but to advance more than a mile up the right bank of the river, 
and take possession both of the Muchee Bliowuu and another building consider¬ 
ably beyond it, called the Great Imambara, At the same time, a portion of 
his force having turned eastward, passed through the Chuttur Monzil into the 
residency. The city was now won, but the far greater part of the rebels had 
made their escape, This was perhaps unavoidable, as the extent of the city 
made it impossible effectually to guard the leading outlets from it. 

Dafentofthe Two considerable bodies of rebels still remained to be disposed of. One of 
outbmui these, estimated at about 7000, occupied the Moosa Bngh, a large palace with 
of gardens &nd hidesures, situated at some distance to the west, near the right bank 
of the Goomtee. It was under the immediate direction of the Begum Hu'zrat- 
MahuJ, the ex-queen of Oude, who had throughout been the very soul of the 
insurrection in that kingdom. She had with her her son Brijeis Kuddr, of 
whom, in the absence of her husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had 
made a puppet king, and also her notorious paramour, Humtio Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband's place, as to make the real 
paternity of Brijeis Kuddr more than doubtful. The other body of rebels 
occupied a stronghold in the heart of the city, and was headed by the Moulvie 
of Fyzabad, whose combined ability and fanaticism made him one of the most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19th Sir James Outrain moved 
directly on the Moosa Bagli, by the right bank of tlie Goomtee, while Brigadier 
Hope Grant cannonaded it from the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved 
round from the Alumbagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing retreat in 
that direction. The result was a complete rout* The moulvie, after a stout 
resistance, was driven out on the 21st by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by 
the cavalry under Brigadier Campbell for six miles. Resistance being now at 
an end, the comm an der-in-chief deemed it f< possible to invite the return of the 
inhabitants, and to rescue the city from the horrors of this prolonged contest 11 
Notwithstanding the desperate fighting which had taken place, so much care 
had been taken not to expose the troops unnecessarily, that the capture was 
Death of effected with a comparatively trifling numerical loss. In another- respect the 

ftodeon and . , „ . 1 

reel* loss was serious, as it included two of the most promising officers in the sendee, 
Hodson and Peel The former fell mortally wounded during the assault, and 
died almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir William Peel, in 
just recompense for his distinguished services, was also severely wounded, but- 
had given good hopes of an early and complete recovery, when an attack of 
small-pox, aggravated by his previous suffering, carried him of}’, after he had 
been removed to Cawnpoor 
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When Lucknow was captured, it must have become apparent to the rebels a,d, ihs:. 
that all hope of successful resistance was at an end. But they did not therefore 
at once abandon the struggle. On the contrary, with the exception of the capital Th* 
and the small portion of country adjoining the road leading from it to Cawn- 
poor, the whole of Oude was still in their possession ; while they n\ustered 
strong m Bohar on the east, where Koer Sing still headed the revolt; in Rohil- 
cund on the north-west, where Khan Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent fugitives 
from other quarters, had become so strong, as to make it a question whether a 
campaign against him ought not to have preceded that undertaken against 
Lucknow; and in the south and south-west, where, throughout the greater 
part of Central India, the authority not only of the British government, but of 
the two leading native winces, Scindta and Holkar, who remained in alliance 
with it, had for the time been completely extinguished. Much important 
work thus remained to be done, and though ultimate success could no longer 
be considered doubtful, there was little prospect of being able to achieve it 
before the rains would set in, and render campaigning all but impossible. 

Under these circumstances, all that the commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command of it to Sir 
Hope Grant, with a force adequate not only to garrison it, but to overawe the 
disturbed districts in its vicinity, to send out moveable columns to clear the 
way in those directions where his communications were endangered, and then 
prepare for the final suppression of the mutiny by moving against KoMlcund, 
effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, who had been leading a large and 
victorious force northwards through Central India, and lastly return with 
augmented force into Oude, and drive the rebels before him into the pestilential 
morasses of the Terai of Nepaul. 

The Ghoorkas, impatient to return to their homes laden with plunder, Procasding* 
quitted the vicinity of Lucknow shortly after its capture, and proceeded east- direction or 
ward by way of Fyzabad They were followed shortly afterwards by Sir A l; -- ljUL 
Edward Lugard, at the head of a strong column, consisting of three regiments 
of infantry, three of Sikh horse, the military train, and three batteries, which 
started from Lucknow on the 29th of March, and proceeded south-east to 
Sultanpoor. The immediate destination of the column was Azimgbor, which 
had for some time been held in a state of siege by Koer Sing, with the greater 
part of the Dinapoor mutineers, about 3000 levies, and three or four guns. On 
the 2d of April an attempt had been made by the rebels to intercept a large 
convoy of ammunition and supplies, sent out to the beleaguered garrison from 
Benares, with an escort of 400 men under Lord Mark Kerr. This attempt was 
successfully repulsed, but the garrison, though relieved and strengthened by 
the convoy and escort, was still in danger, and the column was therefore 
anxious to push forward Unfortunately there were obstacles in the way. A 
temporary bridge which the Ghoorkas had thrown over the Goomtee at Sultan- 
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a.d, iasI. poor had been broken down, and the column being in consequence obliged to 
take a somewhat circuitous route, did not reach Juanpoor till the 9th of April 
Another detention, caused by the defeat and pursuit of a body of rebels, who 
threw themselves across its path, prevented it from reaching Azimghur before 
the 15th, Here tlm final encounter took place, and terminated as usual in the 
discomfiture of the rebels, who t broke up into three different parties, one of 
which fled northward on the road to Gorruckpoor, and another hack towards 
Glide, while the third and main body, under Koer Sing himself, moved east¬ 
ward towards his own zemindaree, in the vicinity of Arrah, where the wounds 
which he had received in the action shortly afterwards terminated his career. 
On the 10th of April another strong column, mustering nearly G000 men of 
all arms, and fully provided with light and heavy artillery, under General 
Walpole, set out from Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of the 
country, and moving upward along the left bank of the Ganges toward 
KohilcuncL No opposition was experienced till the l">th, when, on arriving at 
m^Uiuiow.Khoodainow, fifty miles west of Lucknow, its fort was found in possession of a 
body of rebels. Their number did not exceed 400, and the defences of the fort 
consisted only of a high loopholed wall and a ditch. An easy capture was 
consequently anticipated; and with strange disregard both of ordinary caution, 
and of the special instructions of the commander-in-chief to risk no assault 
until due preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an attacking 
party, consisting of the 42d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, 
was ordered to advance to the attack This was a serious and costly blunder, 
iMithoftho The rebels, completely sheltered, kept up such a deadly fire, that the assailants, 
ii*;; sifter an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with a loss of 
nearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among the former four officers, 
one of them Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, almost adored by his own 
regiment, the 93d, and described, with little exaggeration, as “ the most gallant 
and the best beloved soldier in the army,” The folly of having risked this 
repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was found that the place had 
been evacuated during the night, 

The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in Rohileund by the 
capture of Shaj chan poor, started again on the 2d of May, and began to advance 
northwards on Bareilly, on which, at the same time, in consequence of a well- 
managed combination, two other columns were moving—one under General 
Jones from the north-west, by way of Moradabad, and the other under General 
i Penney from the south-west, by way of Budaon. This concentration of force, 
a^ht Jr the provided for the suppression of the mutiny in Rohileund, shows that a very 
formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, while allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of bis usurped authority, carried matters 
with so high a hand, that the whole of the Robbias, who had grievous wrongs 
of their own to avenge, seemed to have rallied round his standard. The 
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result, however, showed that lie was formidable only so long as lie was a.ii. im. 
unopposed. When the encounter took place he made little more than a show 
of resistance, and seeking safety in a precipitate flight, left the British to Flight uf the 
resume almost undisputed possession of Bareilly, More boldness and dexterity 
were displayed by the Moulvie of Lucknow, who, taking advantage of the 
departure of the British army for Bareilly, mustered a large promiscuous force, 
and by making a dash at Shajehanpoor, actually succeeded in seizing and 
plundering it. Some mistake must have been committed in intrusting it to a 
garrison so feeble that they were obliged to take refuge in the jail, and remain 
entirely on the defensive till they were again set free by General Jones, who 
had been detached from Bareilly for that purpose. With the capture of 
Bareilly the Rohilcund campaign virtually terminated. The rebels, unable to 
keep the field, only attempted a desultory warfare, while the approaching rains 
made the continuance of active operations on the part of the British in great 
measure impossible. In contemplation of this period of comparative quiescence, 
the commander-in-chief fixed his head-quarters at Futtehghur, there to wait 
till the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to be resumed. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another quartet to which due 
attention has not yet been paid, and give a brief account of the progress of 
events in Central India 

In the earlier stage of the mutiny no effort could be made to check its 

_ ° J t m Central 

progress in Central India, and the mutineers, headed in some instances by India, 
native princes, were allowed to indulge a temporary triumph. It was not of 
long duration. The presidencies both of Bombay and Madras, after a short 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory proof that they were not implicated 
in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal, and it in consequence became 
practicable to organize columns from their respective armies, which, entering 
Central India from the south-east and south-west, might afford effectual aid iu 
restoring the authority of government. The former column, under General 
Wliitlock, after quitting Nagpoor, proceeded northwards towards Jubbulpoor; 
the latter, under General Roberts, coming from Raj poo tana, proceeded in the 
direction of Kotah ; both were intended to co-operate, and ultimately form a 
junction with a more central oolumn, when the whole, under the command of 
Sir Hugh Rose, was to assume the name of the Central India field force. * 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about 0000 men, of whom i 

the BritMi 

2500 were British, was formed into two brigades. One of them, commanded force*, 
by Brigadier Stuart of the 14th light dragoons, having on the 2d of August, 

1857, effected the relief of Mbow, which since the commencement of the 
mutiny had been kept in a state of siege, spent the remainder of the rainy 
season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting new batteries, and 
throwing up entrenchments, with the view of making the locality a basis for 
subsequent operations. On the Ifith of October the brigade was again in 
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- motion, and proceeded west to Bhar, the capital of a small principality, where 
a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, had, contrary it was said 
to the wish of the native authorities, taken forcible possession. The actual 
rajah was a mere boy, and the probability is that his guardians were playing 
a double game, conciliating the rebels by complying with their demands, and 
at the same time professing to the British government that they did so not 
voluntarily, but under compulsion. As the brigade approached the town, the 
rebels, quitting the fort, advanced to the attack, and opened a brisk fire from 
three brass guns which they had planted on an adjoining height After a short 
encounter their courage failed, and they took refuge within the fort, leaving their 
guns behind them, A siege in consequence became necessary, and after the 
arrival of the siege train on the 24th of October, operations were immediately 
commenced. While from a position at some distance to the south shells 
continued to he thrown into the fort with little intermission, advantage was 
taken of the cover afforded by the huts and mod walls of the town to place 
a breaching battery, which began to play at the distance of 300 yards on the 
curtains and bastions of the fort, which were all substantially built of stone. 
Means were at the same time taken to invest the place so closely as to prevent 
the escape of the garrison, which was supposed to fall little short of 4000 men. 
By the 29th, after a considerable breach had been made, the garrison began to 
talk of terms, but on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out to the last This 
was only a feint They were already preparing their escape, and notwith¬ 
standing all the precautions which had been used, accomplished it with so 
much dexterity, that their flight was not known till the storming party entered 
the breach.and found the place deserted. 

After laying the fort in mins so as to prevent the rebels from again using 
it as a stronghold, and receiving a considerable reinforcement by the arrival 
ot the Hyderabad contingent under Major Grr, the column resumed its march 
in two divisions—-the contingent starting on the 7th of November for Malm]- 
poor, where the Dhar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the neighbour¬ 
hood, were reported to have committed great outrages; while the rest of the 
force did not set out till the following day. Tim contingent pushing forward, 
came«up with the enemy at the village of Rawul, and by a gallant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were captured, together with large quantities of 
ammunition, and of bullocks ami carts loaded with plunder. This success 
having cleared the road, no further encounter took place till Mundisore was 
readied on the morning iff the 21st of November. Here the rebels had fixed 
their head-quarters, and felt so confident in their superior numbers, that instead 
of waiting to be attacked, they first attempted a surprise, and when it failed, 
advanced steadily with banners flying, threatening at once both British Banks 
and centre. After a short encounter they turned their backs, and were pursued 
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almost to the walls of the town. Meanwhile-intelligence was received that a a d. ms, 
body of rebels, estimated at 5000, who had been laying siege to Neemuch, had 
set out to form a junction with those at Mundisore. As this junction would Mimdistm 
have given the enemy an overwhelming preponderance, Brigadier Stuart caimir * J ' 
determined to frustrate it, by throwing himself between the two bodies, 
though at the risk of opposing himself to an attack both in front and rear. 

He accordingly set out on the morning of the 22d, and had an encounter with 
the enemy's advance-guard without any very decisive result. On the following 
day, after advancing a short way along the road between Mundisore and 
Neemuch, he found the enemy in great force, strongly posted in and beyond 
the village of Goraria. This position was too strong to be forced, and when 
night closed, after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemy. 

While the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from Mundisore bad 
made an attack on the British rear, and attempted, though without success, 
to carry off the baggage. On the 24th the battle was renewed and maintained 
by the rebels with great obstinacy, till they were driven from the village at 
the point of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over the country, 

Their loss was estimated at not less than 1500. The result was the relief of 
Neemuch, where a considerable number of Europeans, shut up within the fort, 
had fur some time been maintaining a gallant but almost desperate defence, 
and the capture of Mundisore which, when the column returned to it the day 
after the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving Major Oit with the contingent 
in occupation of Mundisore, Brigadier Stuart retraced his steps, and on the 
15th of December arrived at Indore, where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the 
command in person of the two brigades, composing wliat was henceforth 
designate*! the Central India field force. 

From Indore, the capital of Holkars dominions. Sir Hugh Rose, in the sehoreana 
beginning of January, 1858, marched north-east in the direction of Sehore^i SvS J 
town in the principality of Bhopal, ruled at this time by a princess or begum, 
who had remained faithful to the British alliance during the general disaffec¬ 
tion, though most of the troops belonging to her contingent had joined the 
mutineers. After reaching Sehore. and executing summary vengeance on a 
number of mutineers, the force continued its march through Bhopal and Bhilsa 
to the fort of Rhatghur, situated about twenty-five miles W.S-W. of Saugor. 

This Tort was one of the largest and strongest in Central India, and was then 
garrisoned by a largo body of rebels, who had retired to it as a stronghold 
which could not be wrested from them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, 
isolated on the east and south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side 
was inclosed by a deep ditch, and the west side, in which the gateway was placed, 
was flanked by several square and round bastions. With much labour and 
difficulty, a mortar and a breaching battery having been completed, fire was 
opened from them on the 27th January, at the distance of about 300 yards. 
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A D im and ke P fc «P with so much vigour, that on the evening of the 28tli the breach 
was pronounced practicable. It was however unnecessary to storm, The 
garrison, descending by a precipice which, as it seemed to bar the possibility 
of egress, was carelessly guarded by a body of Bhopal troops, had made their 
escape. The next advance was to Saugor, where Sir Hugh Hose had the 
happiness of relieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up for eight 
months within the fort. A few days afterwards, the Madras column, under 
General Whitlock, which had been advancing by way of Jubbulpoor. made 

its appearance, after having successfully cleared the districts through which it 
passed 

At some disfcance to tIie east of Saugor stood the fort of Gumikotta, It 
tiw Brttfch was occupied by a body of rebels, and was expected to give some trouble, but 
the garrison only made a show of resistance while preparing for flight, and 
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%on moved off, leaving a large quantity of accumulated plunder behind them. 

\ U t, R ° Se U ° W J"' e P ared for a lor >g march to the north. His destination 
was Jhansi, where a hideous massacre had been perpetrated, and where the 
>eguim resenting the questionable act which had incorporated the territory 
with British India, had headed the revolt, and given proof of talents which, 
mt for her share in the Jhansi massacre, might have extorted admiration 
The road led over some of the ridges of the Vindbya Mountains, and through 
several passes which, if properly defended, could not have been forced without 
tlinsiteuinl. difficulty and sacrifice of life. Malthoor, the most difficult of these, was 

m the direct line, and the rebels, assuming that the British force would proceed 
by it, had blocked it up with boulders and barricades, and occupied it with a 
large body of troops, under the personal command of the rebel Eajah of Banpoor. 
Su Hugh Ease having taken up a position from which lie might move on any 
une of the passes which might eventually he selected, took means to confirm the 
enenu in the belief that he had fixed upon Malthoor, and then made a sudden 
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flank movement, which brought him to the pass of Mudanpoor. The resistance 
offered by the rebels only showed how much more effective it would have been 
if they had not been taken by surprise, and after a short struggle the pass was 
cleared The level country having thus been gained, several places of some 
strength were captured, and the whole force continued its advance on Jhansi, 
where it arrived on the 21st of March. 

Ihe town of Jhansi, situated in the midst of extensive woods, covers an 
area of about four miles and a half in circuit, and is surrounded by a wall of 
solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick, and eighteen to thirty feet high, 
flanked with bastions for ordnance, and loopholed for musketry. Within the 
town, aud inclosed by it on all sides except the west, where the rock on which 
it stands terminates in an abrupt and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, com¬ 
pletely commanding both the town and the roads leading to it, and strongly 
fortified both by nature and art. Its walls, constructed of solid granite from 
sixteen, to twenty feet thick, were flanked by elaborate outworks of the same 
solid construction; while the interior, partly occupied by the massive buildings of 
the palace, contained several lofty towers mounting heavy ordnance, and in 
some places pierced with five tiers of loopholes. The south side appearing to 
be the only one from which the fort could be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring a concentrated fire npon it, and immediately opened with 
great effect. Several of the enemy’s gnns were silenced, and the battlements gave 
evident signs of crumbling away. The besiegers were in consequence indulging 
the hope of a speedy and successful assault when tills cheering prospect became 
suddenly clouded. On the evening of the 31st March, a telegraph which Sir 
Hugh Rose had taken the precaution to establish on a commanding hill in the 
vicinity, signalled that “the enemy were coming in great force from the north." 
There could be no doubt as to the enemy thus announced. The very day 
when the siege commenced it was rumoured that a whole army of rebels, 
composed chiefly of the gathered remnants of the Gwalior contingent, under a 
distinguished leader of the name of Tanfja Topee, was about to advance to 
the ranee s relief from Calpee, situated on the Chumbul, about ninety miles 
to the north-east. This, then, was the enemy; and the British force, which 
barely sufficed to carry on the siege, was suddenly called upon, while continuing 
to man its batteries and keep in check a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter 
an army of nearly double that number in the open field. The odds were 
fearful, for all the troops that could be spared from the siege did not exceed 
1200, and of these only 500 were British infantry. With these Sir Hugh Rose 
moved out with as little delay as possible, and found the enemy marching in 
masses, and taking up a position in front of the British camp, near the hanks 
ot the Betwa. Ihe battle was deferred till the following morning (1st April), 
and furnished another signal example of the utter inability of a native to 
cope with a British force properly handled. After a cannonade which made 
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simultaneously against both wings, increased the confusion, and made it 
jjuuitMi comparatively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete the victory 

by hs&ihI t. m 

at the point of the bayonet. All the gn ns brought by the enera) r from Cal pee 
were captured, and nearly 1000 of their number lay dead upon the field* After 
this victory the-siege was prosecuted with so much vigour, that an assault took 
place on the 3d of April. It was made in two columns—the one on the right, 
composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, the 3d Europeans, and Hyderabad 
infantry, effecting an entrance by escalade, while that on the left, composed 
of the royal engineers and the 86th and 25th Bombay native infantry, stormed 
the breach* Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, after clearing the 
way before them* met, and were concentrated at the palace. The fighting, 
however, was still continued in different parts both of the city and the fort, 
and did not finally cease till the Gth, when the capture was completed. Large 
numbers of the rebels were slain, but still larger numbers escaped, and among 
them the ranee, who, though seen in full flight, mounted on a gray horse, 
and attended only by a few followers, could not be overtaken* 
vktoHoiis While Sir Hugh Rose was pursuing his victorious career, the other two 
two Bnihh columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were also making a successful 
W himni advance* The Bombay column under the former general, advancing through 
Rajpootana by way of Nusseerabad, reached Kotah on the right bank of the 
Chumbul on the 22d of March, Here the position of affairs was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the British on the left bank of the 
Chumbul, the rajah crossed overby one of the fords arid entered the camp. He 
had all along been a faithful ally, and at the head of a body of troops, whose fide¬ 
lity remained unshaken, was still in possession of the citadel and palace, situated 
in the southern division of the town. The northern division, however, was 
wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kotah was truly a city divided 
against itself. The arrival of General Roberts threw the balance so completely 
in the rajah’s favour, that little difficulty was found in expelling the rebels, 
though they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape* The 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally successful. After 
traversing a large extent of country, and clearing it of rebels, it arrived on the 
1 9th of April in the vicinity of Banda, about ninety miles west of Allahabad. 
Here the native ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at the head of about 7009 men, of whom about 1000 were sepoys of 
the Bengal army, to offer battle* General Whitlock, though outnumbered 
nearly sevenfold* gladly accepted the challenge, and after a contest, which was 
obstinately maintained for four hours, gained a decisive victory. 

After remaining some time in J ban si to prepare for a movement on Calpee, 
where it was understood that the rebels, again augmented by fugitives from 
various quarters, had resolved to make a final stand. Sir Hugh Rose, somewhat 
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weakened In consequence of being obliged to deprive himself of a considerable a.d. ma, 
portion of Ills troops who were to remain in garrison* started again on the 29 th 
of A]nil, and made several midnight marches, which were daily becoming more Advance of 
difficult from the oppressive heat. The first serious opposition was encountered 
in the vicinity of Kooneh where a body of rebels, headed by the Ranee of Lftlpw ' 
Jhansi, the Rajah of Raunpoor, the Nabob of Banda, Tantia Topee, and others, 
and estimated at 20,000,. had assembled It would seem however that the 
succession of disasters which had befallen the rebels had deterred them from 
risking a fair encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys from 
musketeers who remained under cover, the British advance became the signal 
for general flight. Calpee was now only forty m lies distant, and was gradually 
approached by slow marches, the heat rendering rapid movement absolutely 
impossible, and daily producing heavier loss than the enemy were able to inflict 
On the 22d of May, after Golowlee, within six miles of Calpee, had been ukmtyn 

, B 1 of Golowko 

reached, and several days had been spent in a kind of desultory and harassing an* capture 
warfare, the enemy were seen advancing in force along the Calpee road, in order ° f G 11 ^ 
of battle. An immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main¬ 
tained by the enemy with so much determination, and in such overwhelming 
numbers, that the issue looked doubtful, till "the bayonet was resorted to, and 
proved as usual decisive. The enemy’s masses of infantry driven headlong, 
broke up in confusion, and fled panic-struck in all directions. The result of 
this victory was the capture of Calpee, with large quantities of ammunition, 
military stores, and the plunder, of the different stations from which the muti¬ 
neers had come. Assuming that the campaign was now virtually ended. Sir rmgenerei 
Hugh Rose, who was about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 
order: — lt Camp, Calpee, 1st June, 1858. The Central India field force being 
about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the troops to leave his 
immediate command without expressing to them the gratification he has 
invariably experienced at their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that 
the following general order may be read at the head of every corps and detach¬ 
ment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more than a thousand miles, 
and taken more than a hundred guns; you have forced your way through 
mountain passes, and intricate jungles, and over rivers; you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter wliat the odds, wherever you 
met him; you have restored extensive districts to the government, and peace 
and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyranny and 
rebellion; you have done all this and you have never had a check. I thank 
you with all my sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 

When you first marched I told you that you as British soldiers had more than 
enough of courage for the work which was before you, but that courage without 
discipline was of no avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline be your watch¬ 
word; you have attended to my orders. In hardships* in temptations, and in 
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dangers, you have obeyed your general, and you liave never left your ranks. 
You have fought against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the 
weak and defenceless, of foes as well as friends; J have seen you in the ardour 
of the combat preserve and place children out of harm's way. This is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers, and this it is which has brought you triumphant 
from the shores of Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes, 
without doubt, that you will find no place to equal the glory of your arms/ 1 
The above excellent order, considered as a parting address, was rather pre¬ 
mature. The rebels rallying after their defeat* had carried their arms into 
another district, and achieved a success to which they had for some time been 
strangers, Most of them in their flight from Calpee had taken the direction of 
Gwalior, situated about 100 miles clue west, and wreaked their vengeance on 
Scindia, for his refusal to share in their revolt. This native prince, who had 
hitherto offered only a passive resistance to their measures, was emboldened, on 
hearing of their approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, and 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out to offer battle. When 
the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion of them deserted, and return¬ 
ing with the other mutineers to Gwalior took forcible possession of it, while 
Scindia himself, unable to offer* any effectual resistance, fled northward and 
took refuge in Agra. His place was immediately supplied by Row Sahib, a 
nephew of Nana Sahib, who was placed upon the musnud, and received the 
homage of the rebels as the new sovereign. Sir Hugh Rose, on hearing of these 
events, once more buckled on his armour and set out for Gwalior, after sending 
instructions to different detachments to join him by the way. The rebels 
during the short respite which had been given them, had exerted themselves to 
strengthen their position, and conscious that they were playing their last stake, 
prepared for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the roads by 
which it was supposed that the British force might approach. In the absence 
of Tantia Topee and other leaders, who after their defeat at Calpee were proba¬ 
bly convinced that they would be more safely, if not more usefully employed 
elsewhere, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Ranee of Jhansi, 
who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
a picked aiid well-armed staffs kept moving about wherever her presence was 
required, superintending all arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, and 
courage worthy of a better cause. The first struggle was for the possession of 
the cantonment, out of which the rebels were driven with heavy loss. On the 
following day the battle was resumed, and raged with great fierceness, invariably 
to the disadvantage of the rebels. At last, on the afternoon of the 19th, after 
the greater part of the town had been occupied, all their courage failed them, 
and they thought only of saving themselves by flight, leaving the battle-field 
and the street covered with their dead. Among these the Ranee of Jhansi was 
known to be included, but her body, probably because it had been carried off:' 
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and burned by her attendants, was never discovered. Meanwhile Scindia, in the .\.n. isss 
, prospect of being reinstated in his sovereignty, had set out from Agra and was 
approaching his capital. He re-entered it on the 20th, and thus obtained feindh 
the reward of a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely tried, seems Gwalior, 
never to have been shaken. The campaign being now virtually ended, the 
Central India field force was broken up, and Sir Hugh Rose, left at liberty to 
carry out his original intention, started for Bombay. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Proposed change in tlie government of India—Change of ministry—Lord Canning's Oudc proclamation 
—Lord EUenboioughs despatch—Extinction of the East India Company—The Queen's proclama¬ 
tion—Suppression of the mutiny—Conclusion, 





NDIA, in consequence of the mutiny, had attracted, both from the m 

{q purlin.* 

country at large and from the legislature, a degree of attention which ment. 
it had never been able to command before, and the result was a 
general conviction that a radical change in the mode of governing it 
was imperatively required. The subject had on several occasions been 
incidentally discussed in both Houses of Parliament* and the Company, made 
aware by communications with government, that their very existence as the 
rulers of India was seriously threatened, had presented a long and elaborate 
petition, in which, pleading the merits of their past services, and denying that 
the mutiny was owing to their mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of 
the kind which they understood to be in contemplation, as at once pernicious 
and unseasonable; pernicious, because it would substitute a bad form of govern¬ 
ment for one which bad on the whole worked admirably ; and unseasonable, 
because, proposed at a time when mutiny was raging, its natural effect would 
be to unsettle the native mind still more, and increase the existing confusion. 

This petition was presented to the House of Lords on the 11th of February, 

1858, Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the House of Commons a a w Mia 
“ Bill for the better government of India*” Leaving arrangements in India 
unchanged, it was intended to apply only to home management, and proposed 
that the functions of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease; that 
for these bodies there should be substituted a- president assisted by a council for 
the affairs of India; that the president should be a member of the government, 
and the organ of the cabinet in everything relating to Indian affairs; and that 
the council, named, like the president, by the crown, but restricted to individuals 
who had either been directors of the Company or had resided in India for a 
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certain period, with or without employment, should consist of eight members, 
elected for eight years, two retiring by rotation every second year, in order # 
that successive administrations might have an opportunity of renewing the 
council from time to time, by the introduction of persons returning from India 
with fresh knowledge and ideas. The final decision was in all cases to remain 
with the president, because the cabinet of which lie was the organ was hence¬ 
forth to be solely responsible for his measures; but in the event of a difference 
of opinion, the members of council should have the power of recording that 
difference, together with the reasons of it, in the minutes. In regard to patron¬ 
age, all the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made there as 
before; and at home, while the writerships remained as at present open to 
public competition, the appointments of cadets should be shared by the president 
and the council, in the same manner as they were previously .shared by the 
president of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. When the 
usual motion for leave was made, Mr Thomas Baring, who lmd presented the 
petition from the Company, moved as an amendment, "That it is not at present 
expedient to legislate for the government of India; " but after a debate con¬ 
tinued during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived by SIS 
to 173. In this first trial of strength, the supporters of the bill so far outnum¬ 
bered its opponents, that it was considered beyond the reach of danger, and 
yet, owing to a contingency which suddenly arose, and was not at all connected 
with Indian affairs, the bill was not destined to become law. 

An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French emperor, and 
as the. assassins, though foreigners, were known to have come from England, 
violent tirades were made against this country for having afforded them an 
asylum. These might have been overlooked bad they been confined to ordin¬ 
ary newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which were printed in the 
Moniteur, and in which blustering soldiers asked permission to cross the Chan¬ 
nel, to root out the nest of hornets and those who fostered them; but the 
matter assumed a graver form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech 
in a somewhat similar spirit by M. Moray in the legislative body, but by an 
official despatch from Count Walewski, in which, after saying, at least by im¬ 
plication, that assassination was here "elevated to doctrine,” and “preached 
openly;' he indignantly asked, “ Ought then the right of asylum to protect 
such a state of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
legislature to contribute to favour their designs and their plans &c., and called 
upon her Britannic majesty's government for "a guarantee of security, which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally” The only answer given by government to this despatch was 
the introduction of what was called a conspiracy bill, the object of which was, 
without trenching on the light of asylum given to foreigners, to amend the 
English law by making conspiracy to murder, instead of a misdemeanour 
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punishable only by fine and imprisonment, a felony punishable by penal servi- am 
tilde, wherever the murder was intended to be committed, whether in this or 
in a foreign country After a debate continued for two successive nigbts, leave 
was given to introduce the bill by a majority of 299 against 99, The conserva¬ 
tives had voted generally in the majority, but on the 19th of February, when 
the second reading was moved, a combination, encouraged by the general 
unpopularity of the measure, had taken place, and the conservatives, now in 
league with its opponents, succeeded in placing government in a minority of 
nineteen, by supporting an amendment expressive of “regret that her majesty's 
government, previously to inviting the house to amend the law of conspiracy 
at the present time, had not felt it to be their duty to reply # to the important 
despatch received from the French government.'* In consequence of this vote 
the Palmerston ministry resigned 

The new ministry formed by Lord Derby could hardly fail, both from its Pouoy tho 
general character and the particular appointment of Lord Ellenborough as 
president of the Board of Control, to have a marked effect on Indian politics* 

Not only had the conservatives supported Mr. Baring s amendment, declaring 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate for the government of India/' 
but their leaders iu both houses, when votes of thanks were moved to the 
Indian officials civil and military, “for the eminent skill, courage, and perse- 
verance displayed by them 51 in the suppression of the mutiny, took special 
exception to the name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of his 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at least ought not 
to be recognized till they were better asceitained there were thus two points 
to which the new ministry stood committed, as far as previous expressions ot 
opinion could bind them—the one, the impolicy of introducing an India bill at 
present, and the other, a determination not to recognize the merits of Lord 
Canning s administration without further inquiry The latter point, though 
insignificant compared with the other, was perhaps felt to be the more pressing, 
as it was of a party character, and we cannot therefore wonder that in the 
vigorous hands of Lord Ellenborough, to whose department it officially belonged, 
it soon gave rise to discussions which for a time absorbed all the interest which 
was felt in the other* 

With regard to the impolicy of introducing a bill for the government of Their Atm- 

& 1 J ° ^ coitus sod 

India, the new ministry could not but feel that they stood m a false position. mo4°ofgur- 
The vote in favour of a hill was overwhelming, and it was not to be supposed 
that the very same house which carried that vote, would reverse it merely at 
the bidding of a new cabinet. Under these circumstances, the ministry took 
the only course which was open to them if they were to retain their places, by 
bringing their opinions into harmony with those of the majority, and announc¬ 
ing their intention to lose no time in introducing an .‘India bill, which would 
secure most of the objects of the bill of their predecessors, and at the same time 
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a.d. im be free from the objections to wliicb it was liable, The change of opinion thus 
implied was accounted for with some degree of plausibility, by adverting to 
tlie effect which the previous vote must have had in weakening the authority 
of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer of it to the crown, which 
imii*tiu might otherwise have been inexpedient, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on 
the 26th of March* Mr, Disraeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 
the House of Commons, introduced what was called "India bill No, 2/ 4 to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the previous bill, which not having been abandoned, retained 
its precedence, and was called "India bill No, 1.' The main object, the trans¬ 
fer of the government of India to the crown, was the same in both bills; but 
the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case of "No. 2/ J called 
into existence a very novel and curious piece of political machinery. There 
was to be, as in No, I, a president and a council, bub the latter, instead of being 
limited to eight members all nominated by the crown, was to consist of eighteen, 
of whom half were to be nominated and half elected. In regard to the latter, 
the power of the crown would of course be entirely excluded; but in regard 
even to the former, though they were to be named by crown warrant, the 
qualifications necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them truly 
representatives not of the crown, but of distinct Indian interests. Four, repre¬ 
senting the civil service, must have served in it ten years-—one in Upper India, 
one in Bengal proper, one in the presidency of Madras, and one in that of 
Bombay. Of the four representing the military service, one a queen's officer, 
must have served five years in India, and each of the other three ten years in 
their respective presidencies. The remaining nominee was to be an individual 
whose employment in India as resident, or political agent at a native court, 
must be presumed to have made him well acquainted with native charac¬ 
ter. Of the elected half of the council, four were to be eligible only after ten 
years' employment, or fifteen years' residence without employment, in India, 
it* itrtiioipiit The elector's, estimated at 5000, were to consist of all civil and military officers 
who had resided ten years in India, and of all persons still resident there 
possessed of shares in an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of 
£2000, and of all proprietors of £1000 of India stock. The other five elected 
members must have resided ten years in India, or must have been engaged for 
live years in trading or exporting manufactures to India, and were to be elected 
respectively by the parliamentary constituencies of the five following towns— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast This bill, though 
denounced by one member as "a sham/' and by another as “clap-trap/' was 
allowed to be introduced without a vote; but when during the Easter recess, 
which took place immediately afterward, its provisions had been fully canvassed, 
it began to appear in so ridiculous a light as to threaten the very existence of the 
ministry who had been so ill advised as to introduce it. In this emergency Lord 
John Bussell, who had not formed part of the last ministry, came unexpectedly 
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to the rescue, by suggesting that the house should not proceed by bill, but by a aim 
a series of resolutions on which a bill more acceptable than either of those yet 
proposed might afterwards be founded, Mr* Disraeli at once closed with the AWinn- 
suggestion, and so heartily, that he was even willing to allow the resolutions i*diabm 
to be proposed by Lord John Russell himself This mode of resigning the * 1 " 
proper business of government to a private member being however disapproved, 

Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, and proposed a seiies of fourteen propositions, 
to be discussed separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the groundwork of a third bill, combining all 
that was unobjectionable in the other two* After considerable debate, the two 
first resolutions, the one declaring the expediency of an immediate transfer of 
the government of India to the crown, and the other empowering her majesty 
to commit the home administration to one of her responsible ministers, were 
adopted without a division. Here however the discussion was arrested, and 
the whole attention both of parliament and the country was turned aside from 
the general question to a very subordinate one, to which Lord Ellenborough 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, given an adventitious importance. 

Lord Canning, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow by the i*<>ni can* 
commander-in-chief, had prepared a proclamation, which he meant to issue as po*«i pro- 
soon as that achievement should be effected. It was in the following terms:— 
f£ Tbe army of his excellency the commander-in-chief is in possession of Luck- 
now, and the city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose authority 
it has for nine months rebellious^ defied and resisted. This resistance, begun 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the inhabitants of the city and 
of the province of Oude at large* Many wild owed their prosperity to the 
British government, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, 
have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies of 
the state* They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them¬ 
selves to a just retribution. The capital of their country is now once more in 
the hands of the British troops* From this day it wilt be held by a. force 
which nothing can withstand, and the authority of the government will be 
earned into every comer of the province* The time then lias come at which 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India deems it right to make 
know 4 the mode in which the British government will deal with the talookdars, 
chief land-owners of Oude, and their followers. The first care of the governor- 
general will be to reward those who have been steadfast in their allegiance, at 
a time when the authority of the government was partially overborne, and who 
have proved this by the support and assistance which they have given to 
British officers. Therefore, the Right Honourable the Governor-general hereby 
declares that Drigbiggei Sing, Rajah of Entrain poor; Koolwunt Sing. Rajah oi 
Pudnaha; Row Hordea Buksh Sing, of Kutiaree; Kashee Pershad, Talookdar 
of Sissamdie; Zabr Sing, Zemindar of Gopal Ghair; and Ghundee Lai, Zemindar 
Yoiu TIL 283 
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A D - 1S5S - of Morsoii (Baiswarah)—are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
land which they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
mo ^ erafce assessment as may be imposed upon them; and that these loyal men 
tioninoujt. will be further rewarded in such manner and to such extent as upon considera¬ 
tion of their merits and their position the governor-general shall determine. 
A proportionate measure of reward and honour, according to their deserts, 
will be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may be established 
to the satisfaction of the government. The governor-general further proclaims 
to the people of Oude, that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as it may seem fitting. To those 
talookdars, chiefs, and landowners, with their followers, who shall make 
immediate submission to the chief commissioner of Oude, surrendering their 
arms and obeying Ins orders, the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are not stained with English blood, murderously shed. But as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government. As participation in the murder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so 
will those who have protected English lives he entitled to consideration and 
leniency.” 

When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was ignorant of the 
by change of ministry, and had not received a despatch which had been transmitted 
to liim through the secret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which 
the views of the new government as to any amnesty which might be granted 
to those who had taken part in the revolt were fully explained. This despatch, 
dated 24th March, 1858, after expressing a hope that Lucknow had been 
captured, and that the Indian government might in consequence deem them¬ 
selves “ sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards the people with the 
generosity as well as the justice which are congenial to the British character,’' 
proceeded as follows:—“ Crimes have been committed against us which it would 
. fo© a crime to forgive ; and some large exceptions there must he of the persons 
guilty of such crimes from any act of amnesty which could be granted, J»ut it 
must be as impossible as it would be abhorrent from our feelings to inflict 
the extreme penalty which the law might strictly award upon all who have 
swerved from their allegiance. To us it appears that whenever open resistance 
shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather t« 
follow the practice which prevails after the conquest of a country which has 
defended itself to the last by desperate war, than that which may perhaps be 
lawfully adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts always 
being excepted from forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have exceeded 
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the license of legitimate hostilities/' After several other passages counselling 
leniency, the despatch concluded in the following terms:— tf In carrying these 
views into execution you may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened 
by fbe scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own policy 
for that of the government ; but persevere firmly in doing what you may think 
right; make those who would counteract you feel that you are resolved to rule, 
and that you will be served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit 
you may rely upon an unqualified support/' 

The account given in a previous part of our history certainly does not 
exhibit Lord Elienborough during his biief tenure of the office of governor- 
general in the light of an indulgent ruler, disposed to humour the prejudices 
and deal lightly with the delinquencies of the natives of India. On the 
contrary, we have seen him hunting out treason in the Ameers of Scinde, in 
order that he might have a plausible pretext for confiscating their territories 
and treating Gwalior as imperiously as if he had conquered it, because its rulers 
had presumed to thwart his wishes. His lordship's moderation and leniency" 
being thus new-born, he naturally fostered them with all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree shocked when, only 7 a few 
weeks after sending off liis despatch, be was furnished with a copy of Lord 
Canning's intended proclamation, accompanied with a letter of instructions 
addressed to Sir James Outram, as the chief commissioner of Chute, which 
plainly 7 showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country was to be 
not an idle threat, but an actually 7 inflicted penalty. There were some consi¬ 
derations which might have induced Lord Elienborough to pause before sitting 
down to write a letter to Lord Canning animadverting on his proclamation in 
the severest terms. As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, or even prevent 
it from being issued at all. It was moreover obvious from the instructions 
that a large discretionary power was to be vested in the chief commissioner; 
and it might have been charitably inferred, that a governor-general whose 
chief error hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give some 
satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed, into the opposite extreme. 
Either overlooking such considerations, or deeming them beneath Ms notice, 
the president of the Board of Control penned a new despatch, in which he not 
only denounced the proclamation in language so bitter and sarcastic as to be 
almost insulting, hut spoke of the talookdars and other proprietors of Oude as 
if they were more sinned against than sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
rather as patriots than as rebels. This singular despatch, after briefly describing 
the contents of the proclamation, contains such passages as the following: 
“We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree pronouncing 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost unsuimojmfable 
in the way of the re-establishment of peace. We are under the impression 
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that the war in Gude has derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the landowners had become 
accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 
portion of the province been carried out by your officers. , > , We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Oude are under 
very different circumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been long under our government. We dethroned the King of 
Oude, and took possession of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had 
been subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have been lawfully pursued; 
but we held that it was not in force, although the fact of its not having been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which we rely for our justifi¬ 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of Oude, That 
sovereign and liis ancestors had been uniformly faithful to them treaty engage* 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subjects. They had 
more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever 
been entertained of any Iiqstile disposition on their part towards our govern¬ 
ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native. . . . 
We must admit that under the circumstances, the hostilities which have been 
carried On in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon a different principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck with what they feel as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country We cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appeal’s in 
the precedent you have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued against the 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. There cannot be contentment when 
there is general confiscation/ 3 


From tbe account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will he seen 
in i^riirL- that Lord Elienborough is in the main correct in wliat he says on the subject, 

mmU 4 11 i J 

but even those who agree with Mm in opinion may be permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety ol giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was done beyond recall. In his description of the nature 
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and probable effects of the proclamation, there is some truth with much a.t>. im* 
exaggeration, Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and. the confiscation directed 
against refractory talookdars, most of whom had acquired their lands by 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at Ci tlie mass of the inha¬ 
bitants of th$ country.” But waiving all question as to the merit or demerit of 
this despatch, all must admit that nothing was more to be deprecated than its 
premature publication, inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the 
hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rebellion 
by the hope of impunity. At all events, as the despatch was transmitted Lon* uikn* 
through the secret committee, and was consequently known only to a few 
iindividuals, who had been sworn to secrecy, nothing can be conceived more 
preposterous than to place it in the hands of the public weeks before it 
could reach those of the govern or-general himself Yet this preposterous thing 
had taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instrumentality 
of Lord Ellenborough, Great was the indignation felt by Lord Cannings 
friends, and strong the disapprobation expressed by men of all parlies at 
this most discourteous and unstatesmanlike proceeding. The first effect was 
to put the ministry on their defence. Lord Ellenborough, as the member of 
the cabinet more immediately responsible, had nothing more to offer than 
the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading member of the ‘former 
ministry, he deemed it only fair to send another copy at the same time to 
Mr, Bright, as the leader of another political party. This explanation, which 
certainly justified the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain extent been forestalled 
by Mr* Disraeli, who, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volun¬ 
teered the statement that her majesty's government “disapproved of the 
policy of the proclamation in every sense,” Notice was immediately given by 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell of their intention to bring the subject 
before both Houses of Parliament, by motions which, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. In this 


trinmiL 


emergency, Lord Ellenborough endeavoured to save his colleagues by making 
a victim of himself, and retired from office. Ids official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt termination. 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought a material 
that a political combination more skilful than honourable had driven them, 
refused to be satisfied with Lord Ellenborough s retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given were persisted in. It was a mere party struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by the opportune 
arrival of despatches from India at the very time when the debate was 
proceeding. From these despatches it appeared that the proclamation, before 
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that tlie war in Oude has derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous maimer in which* without regard to what the landowners had become 
accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 
portion of the province been carried out by your officers, . . , We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Chide are under 
very different circumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been long under our government We dethroned the King of 
Oude, and took possession of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had 
been subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have been lawfully pursued; 
but we held that it was not in force, although the fact of its not having been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which we rely for our justifi¬ 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of Oude, That 
sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to their treaty engage¬ 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subjects. They had 
more than once assisted us iu our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever 
been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern¬ 
ment, Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native, , , . 
We must admit that under the circumstances, the hostilities which have been 
carried On in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon a different principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck with what they feel as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country. We cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in 
the precedent you have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued against the 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. There cannot he contentment when 
there is general confiscation/' 

From the account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will be seen 
that Lord Ellenborough is in the main correct in what lie says on the subject, 
but even those who agree with him iu opinion may he permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety of giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was done beyond recall In his description ot the nature 
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and probable effects of tlie proclamation, there is some truth with much a.d. ibss. 
exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and. the confiscation directed 
against refractory talookdars, most of whom had acquired their lands by 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at “ the mass of the inha¬ 
bitants of thg country/’ But waiving all question as to the merit or demerit of 
this despatch, all must admit that nothing was more to be deprecated than its 
premature publication, inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the 
hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rebellion 
bv the hope of impunity. At all events, as the despatch was transmitted Loni Biicn- 

^ 1 1 borough, to 

through the secret Committee, and was consequently known only to a tew ftTlVB bis cvl- 
individuals, who had been sworn to secrecy, nothing can be conceived more 
preposterous than to place it in the hands of the public weeks before it *p> 
could reach those of the governor-general himself. Yet this preposterous tiling 
had taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instrumentality 
of Lord Ellenborough. Great was the indignation felt by Lord Canning's 
friends, and strong the disapprobation expressed by men of all parties at 
this most discourteous and unst-atesmanlike proceeding. The first effect was 
to put the ministry on their defence. Lord Ellenborough, as the member ot 
the cabinet more immediately responsible, bad nothing more to offer than 
the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading member of the former 
ministry, lie deemed it only fair to send another copy at the same time to 
Mr. Bright, as the leader of another political party. This explanation, which 
certainly justified the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain exteut been forestalled 
by Mr. Disraeli, who, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volun¬ 
teered the statement that her majestys government ‘'disapproved of the 
policy of the proclamation in every sense/ 1 Notiee was immediately given by 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell of their intention to bring the subject 
before both Houses of Parliament, by motions which, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. In this 
emergency, Lord Ellenborough endeavoured to save liis colleagues by making 
a victim of himself, and retired from office, his official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt termination. 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought MjUfU 
that a political combination more skilful than honourable had driven them, 
refused to be satisfied with Lord Ellenborough’s retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given were persisted in. It was a mere party struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by the opportune 
arrival of despatches from India at the very time when the debate was 
proceeding. From these despatches it appeared that the proclamation, before 
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A.n. us*, being issued, liad been modified in substance, and would be still more modified 
in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir James Outram, who, on 
oruf.'oiXacknowledging receipt of the proclamation, declared his ‘firm conviction that 
proclaim- , iy s0{)11 as chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 
of the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves at 
once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate and prolonged resistance," 
and the result would be “ the commencement of a guerilla war for the extirpa¬ 
tion, root and branch, of this class of men, which will involve the loss of 
thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion the 
governor-general yielded so far as to introduce the following additional para¬ 
graph relative to the landowners:—“ To those of them who shall promptly 
come forward, and give to the chief commissioner their support in the restora¬ 
tion of order, this indulgence will be large, and the governor-general will be 
ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution 
of their former rights.” In consequence of the new information furnished by 
the despatches, the motions for censure could not he maintained, at least in the 
terms in which they wei'e expressed. Lord Shaftesbury s motion in the House 
of Lords had indeed been already defeated 'by a majority of nine, and that of 
Mr. Cardwell, which was still under discussion, was ultimately, at the earnest 
s#w for request of many of its pledged supporters, withdrawn. Ministers were thus 
goTanmunt at liberty once more to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they 
had been thoroughly discussed and modified, were embodied in a bill, which 
became law on the 2d of August, 1858, and ranks in the statute hook under 
the title of “ An act for the better government of India” (21st and 22d Viet c. 106). 
He principal This act consists of eighty-five sections. Its main object is to transfer the 
' government of India from the Company to the crown lor this purpose it 

enacts that India shall be governed by and in name of her majesty, through 
one of her principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of 
fifteen members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of these fifteen coun¬ 
cillors, who are all to hold their office “ during good behaviour,” eight are to be 
nominated by her majesty, and seven to be elected, on the first election only, 
by the existing court of directors, and ever after, on the occasion of any vacancy, 
by the council, subject always to this proviso, that the major part of the council, 
whether nominated or elected, shall always, with the exception of those elected 
by the directors, be pei'sons “who shall have served or resided in India for ten 
years at least,” and “ shall not have left India more than ten years next pre¬ 
ceding the date of their appointment.” The secretary of state for India, should 
lie be a fifth one appointed by her‘majesty, in addition to the present four, shall 
have the same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of £1200, 
or in the event of resignation from infirmity after ten years service, a retiring 
pension of £500; all such salaries to be paid out of the revenues oi India. Ev ery 
order or communication sent to India shall be signed by one of the principal 
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secretaries of state, but the council shall, under the direction of the secretary a.u ism. 
of state acting for India, conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the government of India and the correspondence with Principal 

- ° 1 proVIHflMlA 

India. In all cases where a difference of opinion may arise, the determination ortbenew 
of the secretary of state shall be final, hot-each member may require that “his bettor go- 
opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings.” Wherever the secretary shall act in opposition to the opinions of 
the majority, he shall record his reasons. Communications with India, or 
despatches from it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still be marked “secret/ 1 and “not be communicated to the 
members of the council, unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct/' but all other communications and despatches shall be submitted to 
them. In regard to patronage, all appointments hitherto made by the 
directors with the approbation of her majesty, shall henceforth be made by her 
majesty, by warrant, under her royal sign-manual The appointments made 
in India continue as before. Appointments to the civil service, as well as 
cadetships in the engineers and artillery, shall be thrown open to public compe¬ 
tition, and conferred on the successful candidates in the order of proficiency, 
u Except as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships shall 
he nominated by the secretary of state and members of council, so that out 
of seventeen nominations, the secretary of state shall have two, and each 
member of council shall have one/ 5 but each nomination shall take effect only 
if approved by the secretary of state, and “not less than one-tenth of the whole 
number of persons to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetships in the engineers and artillery), shall he selected, according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in council may from time to time 
make in this behalf, from among the sons of persons who hare served in India 
in the military or civil services of her majesty or of the East India Company, 

The remaining sections, relating to transfer of property, revenues, existing 
establishments, &c, need not be specially noticed. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in council caused a Tim queen's 
proclamation to be issued, for the purpose of notifying the important changes tion to the 
introduced by it, and the course of policy which it was her desire and intention 
to pursue. It was addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of India, and 
was published with some degree of ceremony by the governor-general in person 
at Allahabad, on the 1st of November, 1858, Considered as the first act of 
government exercised directly by the crown in the British Indian empire, it 
forms, we trust, the commencement of a happier era than any yet recorded in 
Indian annals. For this reason, as well as on account of the sound and liberal 
views which the document promulgates, it will be necessary to quote, from it at 
some length. After intimating that her majesty had, with the advice and 
consent of parliament, resolved “to take upon ourselves the government of the 
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a.b. 1853 . territories of India, heretofore administered in trust for m by the Honourable 
East India Company/" calling upon all subjects within said territories to bear 
Die queen's | me allegiance, constituting Viscount Canning “ first viceroy and governor- 

proclauuja- 0 ^ ? 

tima. general/" to administer the government "in our name and on our behalf/’ and 
confirming ail persons now employed in the Company's service in several offices, 
civil and military, the proclamation proceeds in the following terms: u We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made 
with them, by or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company, 
are by us accepted, and will he scrupulously maintained, and we look for the 
like observance on their part. We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
night* of of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
prinoeatobe our own; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
rc^KitkMi, prosper!fcy and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good govejTinient We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity. and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who maybe in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
QdjOifl*i worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. And it is 
bfrldmittou tinr further will that, so far as may he, our subjects* of whatever race or creed, 
be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 


they may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to dis¬ 
charge. We know, and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and 
we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state, and we will that generally in framing and 
administering the law, doe regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our power 
lias been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the field; we desire to 
show our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, 
but who desire to return to the path of duty/’ 

On the subject of an amnesty, after approving and confirming all that Lord 
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('aiming Lad promised in his Oude proclamation, her majesty declares as a.d. isss. 


follows:—“ Our clemency will he extended to all offenders, save and except 
those who have heen or shall he convicted of having directly taken part in the 


The rovsU 
iiiuiirtty. 


murder of British subjects* With, regard to such, the demands of justice iorbid 
the exercise of mercy. To those who have willingly given an asylum to 
murderers, knowing them to he such, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but 
in apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will he 
given to any circumstances under which they have heen i ml need to throw oft 
their allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may 
appear to have originated in too credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by designing men. To all others in arms against the government 
we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence 
against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on then- return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should he extended to all those who comply with these conditions 
before the 1st day of January next. When, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and ini pro \ e- 
ment, and to administer its government tor the benefit of all our subjects 
therein. In their prosperity will lie our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude pur best reward. And may the Ood of all 


power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to cany out 


these our wishes for the good of our people. 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to produce a strong impression, 
particularly on those who, having taken part in the mutiny merely because 
they imagined that it was destined to triumph, must have been anxious, now 
when they saw it doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On the 
other hand, those of the leaders- who still held out, either because they could 
not stoop to the humiliation of accepting pardon, or because they had been 
guilty of atrocities which placed them beyond the reach <>t mercy, naturally 



their sovereign, issued a formal answer to the proclamation, and dissecting it 
paragraph by paragraph, laboured to show that no dependence could he placed 
on any of the promises contained in it. As a specimen of the kind of reasoning 
employed, anti of the delusions and grievances which probably originated and 
certainly fostered the mutiny, the following criticism on the portion of the 
proclamation which refers to religion, is not unworthy of quotation: In the 

proclamation,” says the begum, a bigoted Mahometan, “ it is written that the 
Christian religion is true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, and that 
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A.D.. 18 &S. tlie laws will be observed towards all Wbat has the administration of 
justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a religion? That religion is true 
which acknowledges one God and knows no other. Where there are three 
gods in a religion, neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos-—nay, not even Jews, 
sun-worshippers or fire-worshippers—can believe it to be true. To eat pigs and 
drink wine, to bite greased cartridges, and to mix pigs fat with flour and 
sweetmeats* to destroy Hindoo and Mussulman temples on pretence of making 
roads, to build churches, to send clergymen into the streets and alleys to preach 
the Christian religion, to institute English schools, and pay people a monthly 
stipend for learning the English sciences, while the places of worship of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans are to this day entirely neglected, with all this, how can the 
people believe that religion will not he interfered with? The rebellion began 
with religion, and for it millions of men have been killed. Let not our subjects 
be deceived ; thousands wore deprived of their religion in the north-west* and 
thousands were hanged rather than abandon their religion/' 
cjyite'* The coalmander-in-chief, now raised to the peerage with the title of Lord 

rjoK, lftmn Clyde, after taking part in the ceremony of reading the queen’s proclamation, 
crossed the Ganges at Allahabad on the 2d of November, 1858, and proceeded 
northward to join Iris bead-quarters at Fertabghur, a town of Gude, about 
twenty-five miles distant. It would bo a misnomer to speak of his subsequent 
operations as a campaign* for the rebels no linger kept the field, and were able 
to do no more than keep up a desultory warfare, confined mostly to the districts 
where refractory chiefs, trusting to the strength of their forts or the number of 
their retainers, still kept up a show of resistance. The nature of the task still 
to be performed may be inferred from a proclamation which had been issued on 
the 26th of October, in which the coiimmnder-m-chief announced to the inha¬ 
bitants of Oude that he was commit "to enforce the law." “ In order to effect 
this without danger to life and property, resistance must cease on the part of 
the people The most exact discipline will be preserved in the camps and on 
the march* and where there is no resistance* houses and crops will be spared, 
and no plundering allowed in the towns and villages. But wherever there is 
resistance, or even a single shot fired against (lie troops, the inhabitants must 
expect to incur the fate they have brought on themselves. Their bouses will 
be plundered and their villages burned. This proclamation includes all ranks 
of tike people* from the talookdars to the poorest rj'ots. The commander-in- 
chief invites all the well-disposed to remain in their towns and villages, where 
they will he sure of his protection against all violence." 

m* military Preceded by this proclamation, and the far more important one issued by 

mafemaiiu. * 1 

the queen, Lord Clyde commenced his first direct attempt at pacification with 
the Rajah of Ametbie, who possessed, like most of the Glide chiefs, a mud fort 
in the midst of jungle, and was reported to be at the head of a force 
estimated at 20.000 men. with a large number of guns. There would not have 
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been much difficulty in knocking the place about bis ears and putting bis a,o. im 
rabble force to flight, but as this might have cost many British lives, and 
pacification was now the order of the day, communications had keen opened 
with the rajah, and a day bad been fixed on which he was to declare for or &irrena#of 
against surrender. On the 9th of November, when the force was within tlu'oe Amelia*, 
miles of Ametliie, the outposts considerably in advance were fired upon, and 
the grass-cutters rgsbed back, shouting “ The enemy!” It was a false alarm, 
for in the evening a messenger arrived from the rajah to express regret 
for the firing, and account for it by representing that it had been done 
without his orders by the sepoys, whom he was unable to control. He would 
willingly, lie said, make his submission, and surrender all his guns, but his 
power over the troops was limited to liis own infantry. Lord Clyde, not 
satisfied with the explanation, left the rajah the alternative of surrender or 
bombardment on the following day. This alternative at once decided the 
wily chief, who stole out of his fort during the night, and sent word that lie 
would next morning enter the camp. He did so, and thus secured the safety 
of his person and his property, though there could he no doubt that he had 
played a trick. After his departure, doubtless by previous concei t, the sepoys 
had marched off, and when the fort was entered, it was found to contain only 
about 3000 matchlock-men, the rajahs own retainers, and a few old guns, 
instead of the thirty which he was known to possess, and was bound to 
surrender. Several of those missing were afterwards found hidden in the 
jungle. 

Having dismantled the fort and cleared the jungle as far as possible, Lord '* 
Clyde proceeded in the direction of Sbnnkerpoor, another nnid fort of vaunted po™. 
strength, belonging to a powerful chief of the name of Bene Madlioo, who was 
reported to have added to his troops by receiving the fugitive sepoys from 
Araethie. During the march a vakeel arrived from the chief asking what 
terms would he given. The answer was, that his excellency would not treat 
with a rebel, but that clemency might he expected on surrender. Shortly after¬ 
wards a characteristic letter was received, not from Bene Madlioo himself, hut 
his son, who wrote as follows:—“If the government will continue the settle¬ 
ment with me, I will turn out my father* He is on the part of Brijeis Kuddr 
(the puppet-king), hut I am loyal to the British government, and I do not 
wish to he ruined for my fathers sake.” The obvious design of this proposal, 
probably concocted between the father and the son, was to allow the former to 
continue in his rebellion, and at the same time elude the forfeiture, which 
would deprive the latter of the succession to his estates. No notice therefore 
was taken of it, and the march upon Shunkerpoor was continued. On the 
15th the foi'ce rvitli Lord Clyde arrived at Pechwarra, three miles south-east 
of Bene Madhoo’s stronghold, while a separate detachment under »Sir Hope 
Grant moved upon it from the north-west by the Hoy Bareilly road. The wily 
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a.d. IS5S. rebel chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in* outwitted bis assailants, and 
moved off in the dark with all his troops, guns, treasure, and baggage. In the 
morning, when the fort and entrenched camp were entered, only a few old 
men, priests, and fakirs* some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant were found. 
Bene Madhoo. when next beard of was at a place called Poorwa, from which, 
with strange effrontery, lie sent a vakeel to ask what terms he might now 


Pursuit of 
Hene Mad¬ 
hoo, chief 
of Shunkcr- 
■poor. 


Tli« von*atUc 
TnovcmcntH 
niui hair¬ 
breadth 


expect 

After the evacuation of Shunkerpoor, the force which had been combined 
for the purpose of moving upon it was broken tip. Sir Hope Grant proceeded 
northwards across the Qogra into the Gorrut-kpoor district, and a detachment 
from Lucknow moved eastward in the direction of Fyzahad, while Colonel Eve- 
lagh, at the head of another detachment, was instructed to follow Bene Madhoo. 
and not lose sight of him for a moment. Lord Clyde, keeping the same object 
iu view, reached Roy Bareilly on the 20fch of November, and starting again on 
the following day, crossed the Sye at Keen poor. On the 22d Bene Madhoo 
was reported to be at Doumleakira, a place situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about twenty-eight miles S.&E. of Cawnpoor, and belonging to a 
zemindar of the name of Ram Bus, who had acquired an infamous notoriety 
by the murder of several of the Cawnpoor fugitives. Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to bring the rebels to bay, 
arid make their escape impossible, but though an encounter did take place, and 
Ram Box’s stronghold was captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Bene 
Madhoo had again disappeared with most of his troops and all liis treasure. 
For some days nothing was heard of his movements, and Lord Clyde made 
several marches which brought him to the vicinity of Lucknow. Here 
Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw doing good service in the Punjab, 
had become chief commissioner in the room of Sir James Outrank who hail 
been called to a seat in the governor - general's council. Under him the 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, numerous chiefs 
daily coming in to take advantage of the amnesty offered by the queen's 
proclamation. 

After a halt of several days, during which the force had encamped at Bunnee, 
on the Cawnpoor road, Lord Clyde again took the field, and marched north-east 
about twenty miles to Newabgunge, on the road to Fyzahad. Here on the 0th of 
December tidings were obtained of Bene Madhoo, who was reported by the 
spies to be not more than twenty miles off, at a place on the Gogm, called 
Bey ram Ghat. Thither accordingly a forced march was made, while Lord 
Clyde himself, leaving the infantry in charge of Brigadier Horseford, pushed on 
for the ghat at full gallop with a body of cavalry and four horse-artillery gum. 
It was only to experience the old disappointment* Bene Madhoo with his rebels 
had just crossed and taken all the boats along with him* After halting on the 
7th for the infantry, and leaving a detachment at Beyram Ghat to protect the 
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engineers under Colonel Hames while forming a bridge of boats, the commander- a.d. isas. 
in-chief again took the road toFyzabad, and reached it on the IQth. His object 
was to avoid the delay which would have been necessary in waiting fill a 
bridge was thrown over the Gogm He accordingly crossed by the bridge at 
Fyzabad, and immediately proceeded to carry out the plan of a combined 
movement which had been previously arranged. Sir Hope Grant had crossed 
the Gogra on the 25th of November, and after encountering and defeating a 
large body of insurgents under the Rajah of Gonda, and occupying that place, 
had advanced to Secrora, which is only fifteen miles east of Bey rain Ghat. 

He was thus in the rear of Bene Madhoo, and in co-operation with Lord Clyde* BanoMM* 

* ■ .... hoo tafca[nw. 

would have placed him between two tires, bad not the wily chief scented out 
the danger and fled before be was entangled. An important object however 
had now been gained. The frontier of Rohilcund* from which the rebels had 
been driven into Oude } was carefully guarded, the most practicable passages of 
the Gogra were secured, and thus the west, south, and east being barred 
against the rebels, now massed together within a comparatively narrow space, 
nothing remained for them but to fight or retire by their only remaining outlet 
into the marshes of NepauL In either case their destruction seemed inevitable — 
in the former by the sword, in the latter by the malaria of the Terai, which at 
certain seasons rages like a pestilence. The subsequent movements, and the * 
result, cannot be better described than in Lord Clyde's despatch t— 

“On the 23d (December) I left Bareytch, passed Naripara on the 2dtli, and The rebd* 

. ilHveti iierrw * 

after marching twenty miles on that day. attacked a considerable body ol rebels the rrmitk.i 
at Burgidia. Their left flank was turned. They tied after making it slight T* rJl j 0 f 
resistance, and were pursued until nightfall, leaving their guns in our hands. 

On the 27th the force marched on the fort of Musjidia, This place was taken 
after three hours of vertical fire from two mortars* and a cannonade from an 
eighteen-pounder and an eight-inch howitzer, the infantry being carefully laid 
out to command the enemy's embrasures and parapets* I have much satisfac¬ 
tion in dwelling on the manner m which the fort was captured, with a very 
trifling amount of loss to the troops engaged. The chief engineer, Colonel 
Harries, RE, has reported it to be one of the strongest as respects artificial 
defences that he has seen in India, But* like all the others, it was without 
bomb-proof cover, and consequently fell easily into our hands alter a lew hours 
of well-directed fire. On the 29fch the troops returned to Nanpara* made a 
forced march on the night of the 30th to the vicinity of Bankee, where the 
enemy had loitered under the Nana. He was surprised and attacked with 
great vigour, driven through a jungle which he attempted to defend, and 
finally into and across the Raptee, the 7th hussars entering that river with the 
fugitivea The next day it was reported that all the bodies of rebels which 
bad been retreating before us from the day of our arrival at Beyram Ghat, had 
either surrendered or passed the Nepaul frontier. In these various affairs 
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eighteen guns fell into our hands. In the meantime, Brigadier Rowcroft 
attacked Toolosepoor on the 23d December, driving Bala Row from that point 
to the foot of the mountains, and taking two guns. Sir Hope Grant was 
alarmed about his Bank being turned to the eastward, and to the north of 
Gomtckpoor. Acting according to his instructions, and with great judgment, 
he made that point absolutely safe before renewing his attack on Bala Row, 
That being done, lie advanced through the jungles on that leader, and took 
fifteen guns from him, almost without the show of resistance on the part of the 
rebels, the latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the adjacent hills, and Bala 
Row fleeing into the interior, as the Nana his brother had done before him. 
Tlius has the contest in Gude been brought to an end, and the resistance of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her majesty's 
troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards the misguided enemy/ 

The rebels of Oude having thus been forced to quit the field and hide them¬ 
selves in the pestilential morasses of Nepaul, where a vengeance not less certain 
nor less fatal than that of the sword would inevitably overtake them, the 
mutiny was virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, that perfect tranquillity 
had not been restored- In several districts bands of rebels kept up at least a 
show of resistance, and by the rapidity and dexterity of their movements 
gave infinite trouble to the various detachments sent out against them. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the task of dispersing them, though difficult, 
would ere long be effectually accomplished, and it was therefore resolved by 
the authorities, both at home and in India, to assume the complete suppression 
of the mutiny as an accomplished fact, and attest it by some form of public 
acknowledgment At home this acknowledgment was made in a manner 
becoming a Christian nation, by the appointment of a day of special “thanks¬ 
giving to Almighty God for the constant and signal successes obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of the force serving in India, whereby 
the Late sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which had broken out in that country 
hath been effectually suppressed, and the blessings of tranquillity, order, and 
peace are restored to her majesty's subjects in the East” In India, where the 
difference of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledgment 
impracticable, it was deemed expedient to adopt a less solemn and more osten¬ 
tatious procedure, which, while it proclaimed leniency toward those who had 
incurred the guilt of rebellion, provided they returned forth with to their allegi¬ 
ance, gave due honour and reward to those whose fidelity had remained 
unshaken. The King of Delhi, though he had. in consequence of the promise 
given, escaped the capital punisbirfent which he deserved, was expiating Ids 
crimes as a transported convict; the Ranee of Jhansi, after the perpetration .of 
a horrid massacre, had perished in battle; Tan tin Topee, who had acted as the 
right-hand man of Nana Sahib, had paid the penalty of his treachery on the 
gallows, and a similar fate was awaiting Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, the 
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wretch who, with a horrid mimicry of the forms of justice, had iu cold blood A.D.im 
put two European judges to death. Not only might justice now be tempered 
with mercy, but the time had arrived when those who had under try mg circum¬ 
stances proved their fidelity might fairly expect a reward. Accordingly the Gnuid 
governor-general, starting from Calcutta on the 12th of October, 1859, com- 
menced a tour through the provinces, very much in ther style of a royal progress*, 
holding durbars or levees at the principal stations through which ho passed, 
assembling the chiefs, and with a display of magnificence well fitted to captivate 
the oriental mind, bestowing dresses of honour and other ornaments on those 
whose services during the mutiny were deemed worthy of such an acknowledg¬ 
ment. It would scarcely accord with the dignity of history to follow Lord 
Canning throughout this tour, and detail the proceeding! at the different places 
where his levees were held. It will suffice to call attention to the splendid 
scene exhibited at Cawnpoor on 8d November, 1859\ where his lordship, when 
he had with his own hands hung a chain round the neck of the Rewnh rajah, 


* Extract from letter of Times correspondenfc, 
dated Cawnpoor* 4th November, ISoO;—* 4 The dur¬ 
bar yesterday was a eight worth seeing# The 
effect of the great variety of costumes ami the bril¬ 
liant colon r a ranged round the tent nr as very striking. 
The swell rajah of the day was be of lie wall. He had 
a chair on the right hand of the viceroy, and be fully 
came up in appearance to one’e idea of a native rajah* 
He is a big, burly man, of tall stature, with a heavy, 
grossly sensual face and yellow complexion. His 
hands, fat and shapeless, were covered with dazzling 
rings. He wore a light yellow tunic, with a black 
and white scarf, that looked at a distance like a boa- 
eonstrietor , 3 skin. On bis bead was a handsome 
towering cap, composed entirely of gold and diamonds, 
which evidently made an Inclination of the head 
difficult* Ou his right sat Mr, Cecil Hendon, the 
homo and foreign secretary, who at a distance is very 
like M r. Edmondstoiio* On his rigid sat the Benares 
rajah, who was very quietly dreaded, having merely 
a neat while shawl turban; he is a very ordinary- 
looking b&tuah-like nmn. On bis right sat the Chi k- 
area rajah, an elderly, but rather striking looking 
man, with a good face, and dressed generally m red 
garments. There were besides from eighty to a hun¬ 
dred rajahs, great and small, and their brothers or 
minist ers, not two of whom were similarly dressed. 

"The hour fixed for the durbar was two o'clock, ami 
by that time all were in their seats; a passage tent* 
lined with the grenadier company of the S5th regi¬ 
ment as a guard of honour, led to the dm bar tent, 
which is situ ply a very fine double-poled tent lined 
with yellow. In the centre of the farther side from 
the entrance was Lord Canning's chair, and on Iris 
right were all the rajahs; on his left was the ebairof 
the commanderdu-chief; on his left air Richmond 
Shakcspear; then came Genera la Birch arid Mansfield, 
Colonels Bee her and $tuart, and behind them the 
governor-general and chiefs staff; then farther to 
the left was a flock or black coats, and ou their left 
the military, of whom there must have been about 


2fKh Very shortly after two o'clock the war.Id 
1 Attention, 1 1 Shoulder arms/ and then ‘ Present 
anus/ announced that the viceroy was passing through 
the entrance tent, and presently, preceded by hie 
chief secretaries of state and aides-de-camp, he en¬ 
tered, the round of guns outside announcing it. The 
assembly rose on bis entrance, and remained stand¬ 
ing till he sat down. Then came the presentations 
of the rajahs* Mr. Beadon look the big ones, an l 
Mr. Simpson the small fry* Each rajah had evid¬ 
ently been thoroughly drilled how he was to make 
ftti obeisance, which act was accompanied in every 
ease with a ritlKZUT, and which was alao in each case, 
after being touched by the vice-regal hand, taken 
from the officer by the people of the Tosha Kliana 
department. 

14 Thou came the presentation of khelats* The prin¬ 
cipal rajahs bad chains fastened on their necks, but 
only to one, flic Be wall rajah, was this done by Lord 
('aiming personally. To give him bis chain liis lord¬ 
ship to&q and passed it round his neck. The others 
had their collars of honour put on by ilie secretaries. 
Lord Canning merely touching each chain when pre¬ 
sented to him for that purpose. The Bewail rajah, 
the Benares rajah, ami the Chikaree rajah were each 
addressed by Lord Conning iu Englbdl on their hhc- 
late being given then*, but to the Chiknree rajah a 
great honour was paid, for, after saying a few words 
to biim, Lord Canning, turning to the commander- 
in chief, who on being addressed immediately stood 
up, tlie whole of the English officers pro sent standing 
also, fluid, 4 Lord Clyde, I wish to filing to your no¬ 
tice the conduct of this brave man, who showed 
marked devotion to the British cause by acting on 
tlnfoffensive against the rebels of Lis own accord, 
and when besieged in a fort, refused to give up a 
British officer, offering his own son as a hostage in¬ 
stead ; ami I trust, 1 tnid Lord (arming, J that every 
officer of the queen now present w ill remember tills, 
anil should they ever come in contact with this rajah, 
act accordingly/ w 
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specially eulogized the Cliikaree rajah for his parked devotion to the British 
cause, in having not only borne arms against the rebels, but offered his son as 
n hostage in order to save the life of a British officer. 

In looking back upon the whole course of events recorded in these volumes, 
it is impossible not to be struck with wonder and admiration. At first*a small 
body of merchant adventure^ with no higher ambition than to obtain a share 
in what was known to bo a lucrative trade, contribute their capital and send 
out a tew ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by way of experiment 
Some of the ships are wrecked, and others fall into the hands of enemies who 
plunder or destroy them. A few are more fortunate, and return laden with 
cargoes so valuable as to compensate for other losses and stimulate to new 
exertions. For a time the continent of India is in a great measure overlooked, 
and the main exertions are directed to the Persian Gulf and the spice islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. In the former direction the returns, though increased 
by the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native ships, prove 
unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch jealousy presents insuperable 
obstacles, and the long-cherished idea of a spice trade is all but abandoned. 
India now begins to attract more attention, and in addition to a lew places on 
the Malabar coast, where pepper formed the staple article of export, other 
localities are selected, particularly on. the Coromandel coast, and northwards 
towards the Bay of Bengal 

Hitherto all the factories established in India were held by the most 
precarious tenure. The property in the soil remained with the native princes, 
whose protection, though purchased by much fawning and many costly 
presents, was not infrequently withdrawn, as often as the pillage of a factory 
promised to be more profitable than its tribute. In one quarter, however, the 
tenure was of a different and more satisfactory nature. The island of Bombay, 
possessing the best harbour in India, had passed to the British Crown as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese princess who became the wife of Charles II. 
At first there was room to doubt whether this acquisition was to promote or 
to damage the interests of the East India Company Prerogative pushed to 
its utmost limits was then the favourite policy of government, which accord¬ 
ingly began to exercise its new sovereignty in the Bast in a manner which 
seemed to set the Company's chartered privileges at nought Complaint and 
recrimination of course ensued, and the results threatened to be disastrous, 
when government made the happy discovery that the possession of Bombay, 
instead of being a gain, was annually entailing a heavy loss. This was one of 
the htst evils which a court so needy and avaricious as that of Charles 1L could 
endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in concluding an arrangement by 
which the Company entered into possession of Bombay with all its burdens* 
This was a new and important step in advance* Previously they were only 
traders existing by the sufferance of the native powers; now they too were 
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sovereigns, and laying aside the abject forms of address with which they had a.d, - 
been accustomed to approach native princes* began to use a more dignified 
language, and act m a bolder spirit. The profits of trade had hitherto satisfied stmg,# * 
them, but they now talked of revenue from territory, and gave their'servants 
to understand that they expected it to form an important item in their future 
returns. The idea was never after lost sight of and the aims of the Company 
became visibly enlarged. They would no longer exist by sufferance, and began 
to familiarize their minds with the idea of conquest It was nut long before 
full scope was found for this warlike temperament Not merely had they to 
repel aggression on the part ot native rulers; but a great European power, 
which had settled on the east coast, had engaged in a vast scheme of ambition, 
which, if realized, would almost as a necessity consequence annihilate British 
interests in India. The collision with France thus rendered inevitable, led to 
a desperate struggle, in which, after various alternations of success, France was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war fraught with still more important 
consequences had commenced in another quarter. The atrocity of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta had been perpetrated, and Clive, wbo marched to avenge it, 
had, in return for dethroning one ruler and placing another upon the throne, 
obtained for the Company an absolute control over the revenues of the 
immense and populous provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with full right 
to appropriate them to their own use, subject only to certain stipulated 
payments. This grant of the dewannee was properly, as its name implies, only 
one of revenue, but revenue generally suffices to make its possessor master of 
all the other rights of property, and accordingly the Company acted from the 
date of the grant m if the three provinces belonged to them in absolute 
sovereignty The British Indian empire having been thus founded, continued 
to advance in the face of hostile combinations which interrupted its progress, 
and at times even threatened its existence, till every power hostile to it was 
overthrown, and its supremacy was completely established. 

^ bile pursuing the remarkable career which has just been slightly sketched, changes in 
the constitution of the Company had been radically changed. Its connection tkn^f al' 
with trade had been entirely dissolved, and its directors had been converted 
into a kind of middle men, through whom, but in immediate subservience to 
the British ministry, the government of the country was conducted This 
anomalous form of administration, which was rather dictated by circumstances 
than deliberately adopted, was not entitled, and was indeed never meant to be 
permanent. The right of sovereignty had been declared by repeated acts of 
the legislature to be vested exclusively in the British crown, and it seemed 
necessarily to follow that the crown would sooner nr later exercise this right 
in India in the same way as -in its other dependencies. It was necessary, 
however, owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed with 

the utmost caution, and though the obvious tendency of all recent legislation 
Vql. III. 
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a u — on the subject had been to Increase the direct authority of the British govern¬ 
ment and diminish that of the directors, the final step of annexation had not 
been taken, and was to all appearance at some distance, when it was precipitated 
by the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Tiift&npoj tt would be unfair to lay the whole blame of this fearful catastrophe on 
by 1 the Indian government, as then actually administered The causes which led 
trow changes. i m( j j on g i jeen j n operation, and were so deeply seated, that even some of 
the ablest Indian statesmen, though they saw and lamented them, failed to 
discover or suggest any effectual remedy. Still it must be confessed that a 
government* which was not ignorant of the danger, but allowed itself to 
slumber over it till the crisis actually arrived, most have laboured under 
grave defects both in substance and form, and we therefore cannot wonder, 
that as soon 21 $ the horror and indignation produced by the atrocities of the 
mutineers had subsided so far as to leave room for reflection, h general 
desire wjis felt to rid the Indian government of its most striking anomalies, 
and assimilate its machinery as much as possible to that which has bo long 
stood the test of experiment at home. The desired changes have accordingly 
Kjctinotion been. made. The queen now rules India in her own name, like all her other 
puiy. 1 dependencies. Ministers, one of whom now bears the name and office of 
secretary of state for India, are strictly responsible for the mode in which it is 
administered. The jealousies and heartburnings produced by the maintenance 
of two European armies, have been set at rest by their amalgamation. The 
best talents of this country have been employed in reforming the ImLian 
financial system, and the question of patronage has been happily solved, by 
substituting qualification for family or political influence, In appointing to 
the more important branches of the public service. The strange policy of 
discouraging European settlers has been completely reversed, and liberal 
measures have been devised for the purpose of attracting European capital to 
the country, as one of the most obvious and effectual means of developing its 
vast resources. Nor is it out of place to mention that under the new’ arrange¬ 
ments India will never again be placed at the mercy of pampered sepoy regi¬ 
ments. A native army cannot be dispensed with, but it will henceforth be 
kept in its proper place as an auxiliary force, capable of doing good service in 
subordinate departments, hut too few in numbers, anti composed of elements 
too heterogeneous, to admit of such formidable combinations as were witnessed 
during the late mutiny. 

Such are a few of the important improvements which have been, or are in 
course of being introduced into the administration of our Indian empire, but 
it ought to he remembered, that in regard to still more important improvements, 
government is almost powerless. In the matter of education it is much 
doubtless to be able to open schools and to provide them with well-qualified 
teachers, but in selecting the subjects to be taught, government must atop 
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short and exclude the only topics b y which the Hindoo mind and heart can be ad. — 
effectually reached. It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great measure lost upon three-fourths of those who 
attend them. The knowledge communicated cannot find a resting-place in the nJnt iu 
minds of persons whose previous beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as 
Hindoolsm inculcates, and whose religious observances, entwined with the 
ordinary business of life, have become to them a second nature. The case of 
the remaining fourth of the scholars is somewhat different Their object 
probably is to obtain- some of the government appointments for winch the 
knowledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essential qualification. They Education, 
accordingly pass through the whole curriculum, and will in due time be 
found seated at the desks of government offices. They have succeeded in 
their object, and are become public servants. So far so good. They have 
procured a livelihood, and owe it to the education provided for them at the 
public expense. But there is unfortunately another side to the picture, and 
when inquiry is made into the private character of those men, it is too often 
found that they have paid dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything better, and belong to the class 
of liberalized Hindoos, who ape the manners and practise the worst vices, 
but are utter strangers to the virtues of European society. To this class, but 
with all its worst qualities exaggerated, the infamous miscreant Nana Sahib 
belonged. 

When the question is asked, In what way can the affections of the Hindoo 
be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed beyond jeopardy? the answer 
Is, By making him a Christian. A common faith will give him a common 
interest, and form a bond of union which not even violence will be able to 
sever. During the late mutiny, those of the natives who had embraced Chris¬ 
tianity are understood to have remained true to their allegiance, ami it may 
reasonably be expected that in all similar cases the same course will be pursued. 

Here, however, the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion which it would produce, would in all probability tnore than 
counterbalance any benefit that could be derived from it, and hence, a work on 
which, more than any other, tlie prosperity and happiness of India depend, must 
be carried on by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
missionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have long been devoting 
them to this sacred task, and that the mutiny itself, by awakening attention to 
the real wants of India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 

The time is in some respects singularly propitious. Under a native dynasty* 
the suppression of the mutiny would have been followed by general massacre 
and devastation, and every province in which the mutineers had mustered in 
strength would have been converted into a desert. We have used our triumph 
with moderation, and the punishments have been few compared with the number 
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and enormity of tlie crimes, The natives cannot fail to have perceived this, 
and are acute enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, winch teaches 
those who profess it to act thus generously, must be infinitely superior to their 
own barbarous and cruel superstitions If such was the impression produced by, 
our leniency in the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by tiie liberality displayed during the late famine, when, forgetting all their 
wrongs, and listening only to tlie cry of suffering humanity, the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom were seen contributing their thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, in order to save millions of Hindoos from starvation. If the heart of 
that people be not incurably hardened, this noble return of good for evil must 
surely Lave softened it, and now therefore is tlie time to win them over, and 
induce them to exchange their monstrous and cruel superstitions, for the pure 
faith, which, while it prepares man for bis final destiny, tames his savage 
nature, and effectually civilizes Li nr The task of conversion fro m heathenism 
is indeed tlie most difficult and delicate in -which human agents are permitted 
to co-operate, and if we may judge by tlie past, nowhere encounters such 
formidable obstacles as in India. Ilmdooism has bound its votaries as with 
adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem as if every attempt made to break 
them only rivets them more firmly Men eminent for piety and talents, after 
wearing out their lives in missionary labours, are obliged to confess that their 
converts are few and not always of a satisfactory description* However sanguine 
therefore, we may he, and however confident that the task will be ultimately 
accomplished, a long period may be expected to elapse before any visible 
impression will be made on the great bulk of the H indoo population* Mean¬ 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can afford any valid 
excuse for not attempting to walk in it! A good cause must never be abandoned 
in despair; and though some may seek a pretext for indolence, by representing 
the conversion of the Hindoo as a work which the Almighty has reserved to 
himself, and will accomplish in his own time without human intervention; and 
others, disdaining even to use a cloak for their infidelity, may ridicule the very 
attempt as quixotic, or stigmatize it as intolerant-—the Christian who is true to 
his vocation, and grateful for tlie many blessings which he derives from it, will 
be more stimulated than dispirited by the obstacles thrown in his way, and 
console himself with the assurance that Ids work of faith and labour of love, 
however limited the measure of success granted to it, will not be forgotten. 

To tlie attempts made to christianize India, it has been objected that the 
inevitable result of their success would be to destroy the British rule. The 
inhabitants made aware of their natural rights, and become capable of self- 
government, would throw off our yoke, and declare their independence* Un¬ 
questionably they would. But what then? Is it meant that for the purpose 
of perpetuating our empire in the East, we must endeavour to keep our subjects 
there in a state of semi-barbarism, and discountenance all endeavours to raise 
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them to our level in respect of intelligence, religion, and general civilization? 
The time has been when such selfish and heartless policy would have been 
.looked upon with favour, but a better spirit now prevails; and the determina¬ 
tion, as announced in the queen's proclamation, and cordially acquiesced in by 
all classes of society, is to do justice to India, and more than compensate her for 
all the wealth she has bestowed upon us, by furnishing her with the means of 
rising above her present degraded state, and attaining to the highest form of 
European civilization. Should the effect be to enable her to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves have been 
the willing instruments of her emancipation; white she, even in severing the poli¬ 
tical ties by which she is now bo mid to its, will not forget how much she shall 
then owe to us for the enlightened and generous policy which gradually pre¬ 
pared her for freedom. Should the day ever come that India, in consequence 
of the development of her resources by British capital, and the enlightenment 
of her people by British philanthropy, shall again take rank among the nations 
as an independent state, then it will not be too much to say, that the extinction 
of our Indian empire by such peaceful means sheds more lustre on the British 
name than all the other events recorded in its history. 
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Dost Mahomed* 361; Shah Hhujah's entry 
into Cahool* am] letter to Queen Victoria, 
362; partial withdrawal of British troops 
from Cftbool, 364 ; expedition and 

capture of Kh clak 364 ; army of occupation 
in Afghanis ten, 366; Shah Shujah removes 
ti> JdfalalKiri, 3G6; congratulatteuR on the 
success of the Afghan war, 367; new alarms 
and j5CT7i!cxitiea respect ing the affairs of 
Afghan:shin, 367; uiisatisfactory state of* 
368; ihsturbfUJiccB of various hinds in. ami 
operations tn suppress them, 360; surren¬ 
der of Dost Mahomed, who Is conveyed to 
British India* 386; faticied tranquillity of 
Afghanistan. 3S2; new insurrectlcai in* 
and eff^ute to tapproas it, 38i2; delusive 
■ views of the tranquillity of, 386; CalKKil* 
fearful occiimencea in, 392 face <7flhodll; 
operations of the British iu iliffcreut parts 
of. 436; Bale’s march to JdulalKtri, 430; 
Sale’s defence of Joialftljad, 432; defeat of 
thu British relicring force in the Kbyber 
Pass, 434; an earth Lpiake dutroya the de¬ 
fences of Jekkili^J* which ore forthwith 
p^torciJ. 435; defeat rd Akbur K hau be- 
fore Jtlrdalifiid, 436; state of Poehawer; 
Ceneial PolliNck'ft advance from, toward^ 
*le3alalKu], 436; the Khi inar Pass fotood 
and Jeliikttevl reUov«l*437 j Ohuscneu 
fruxed hy the Afgliaus* 437 ; state of affairs 
at Caiuhtliar, 438; an Afghan force defeats 
ed near (.'amiahar, A38; ottlur to deliver 
up C iiiidiiliar Up the Afghans disrcgurtlt^l 
lw 0»lr>ncl Rawlinaou anil (■euoml Nott, 
439; preparations for the defence of fSin- 
clahar, 439; all Afghan ntratagmi to take 
Candahar defeated* 440; views of the go¬ 
vernment on learning the Afghan dewier. 
441; first proddmafion of the governor- 
general promising vigorous measmata* and 
bis :;ul«cipient despomloncy t 442 ; policy 
of the new governor guneraJ, Ltinl Elleu- 
fxiruagk, in regard to Afghatilstau; its 
first promise belied, 443; defeat of General 
England In the Kojuk 1’a^, 444 ; feeling of 
mortification prouHOed fu the minds of 
Generals Xott nuel Pollock by the gover¬ 
nor-general's order to withdraw from Af¬ 
ghanistan, 445; the governor-general's 
taisgiviugs ad to the policy of withdrawing 
from, 446 : fate of Shall Bbujah in, 447; the 
onlcr to withdraw from* virtually counter- 
niandetl* 448; tile governor-go neral'a in- 
strucUun.H respecting the gates of the tern- 


Afghanistan* - 

pie of ^onmuiithatGlunuiee, IiL 4&ft; fienc- 
nU Nott s march from Gandaiuir to Gftozr 
nee anil first, eiiconntcr with the enciny, 

1 456; defeat of the Afghans. 451; rei^apture¬ 

ef Ghuxnee, 451; .Vutt s victory at Maidan, 
452; victeriims march of General Pollock 
on Caboul 452; the Afghan cliiofs resolve 
to offer submission, 453 ; defeat of tile Af¬ 
ghans ami capture of Gabon I, 453 ; ad ven¬ 
tures of tlic English captives in Afghan¬ 
istan; their release* 454; evRouution of 
Afghanistan by the BrStbdi army. 45S; 
pursuit of the Afghan auxiliaries of the 
felklia, 527. 

Afghani the. i, 100; offemderl by StkUBdur; 
they raise factious ugaLuat him. 183 ; trllais 
of; Akberis war on them* 135; war with the 
Sikhs* iii* 270; British treaty with, 285; 
TH-gntiutimis with the chiefs of. 318; defeat 
l of, at Jekdhhad. 436; Cilnujice capturotl 
by. 437; defeat of, at Gainlahor* 439; ilefea L 
of* at Ghoaine* 451; defeat of, at Mai dan, 
452; defeat of, near Cabool, 453, 

Afml Khan, ?j<n of Dost Mahomed, iii. 111. 

Aga Mir. uiluhster of the Nabob of (Jude, 
iii. 214* 

A gJ torts* the, li, 76, 

Agnuw. Mr. 1<. A* VaiiH. murdered by the 
soldiers of Mixilraj at Mo-rdtan, iii. 5I 4 7. 

Agui. a Hindoo deity* it. 34* 

Agra, captured by BaU-r, i. Ill; the Tajo 
Mahal at, 239. and imfr ; adnuico of Gen 
eral Lake upon, and capture of* li. 763 ; the 
great gun of* 764 ; the sepoy mutiny at, in. 
582: mmstremfi encounter with the rulxds 
at* 658; ik iicral Greathed'a defeat Of the 
roWls at* 659; the new presidency of. left 
in nbeyanee, iii 249. 

Agriculture of the llindnne. Slow progress 
of, ft 151; peculiar features and luitigiiKy 
of* 152; implenienteof- plough, barrow, rob 
I IT. J 52; mode of flowing ; drllhri^-machine, 
Ifil; exeessivt: cropping; wutfte straw; and 
rnaiimo, 155; varieties of vegetable tiro- 
dnee; rioo* mode of cultivating it. 156; 
wheat, barley, atnl rageo* 157; legmninouH 
plauht: cotton* 158: sugar. 158: indigo, 161; 
opium. 162. 

Ahxlya Bace* iL 712 

Ahmed Ali Khan, infant son of Mahomed 
Ali Khan ; restoratlnn of the jag hire to. 
by Sir Robert Abercroinby* is. rnO, 

Ahmed Buktih Khan* iii. 187, 213* 

A1 until Shah, a celebrated Afghan mon¬ 
arch, idinstlsca the Sikhs, iii. 270, 

' Ahmed Shall Ahclalae, the rise of* L 402. 

Ahmed Slcili Bonraxice* ixiakea the L^unjah 
tributary* i, +03; a new invasion by, 404; 
hL^ janigglc with tlic Malirattai» and tfo- 
fcp.t of tii ein. 405. 

Ahmcilcitod. the capture of, it. 456* 

Ahiiitilnuggur* the fortress of, attackerl and 
ciipturcsl by General Wolleflley* iL 749, 

Ahmuty. Colonel, ii* 435. 

Aix-leKjSuipcIle* the peace of* L 428. 

AjagerU* n diictiou of the fort of, ii, 8S!. 

Ajmcer, i. 59. uofc; cflpturt 1 of. byShahaLu- 
dln, w ho vaniLoLshcs the In than jinny* 59. 

At bar Khan, conference with him and other 
Afghan chiefs intiabool* iii. 417; beewura 
guide to the British frosn the Bala Hissar 
in Cabofd to the eantanroeuts, 419; his 
eitracr.Immy proposal to the British en¬ 
voy, 421; conference of the envoy with, 422; 
murder of the envoy in his presence* 423; 
is unable to grant the promised protec¬ 
tion to the British on their departure from 
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Aoi:r* 


Akhor Klian* - 

< 'ei.1k>oL lit 425: the married office™ and 
thocr families delivered to him an the de¬ 
parture of thy British from C»1*tul* 426; 
professed to be unable to protect the British 
from the nutrdiutuw attacks mad« on 
them, 4E7: 111# teeftchcrous conduct on get¬ 
ting Lord 1*3 pit] ft# tone iiud other British 
officers Into bin power, 428: makes hi# ap- 
peonuice tjefote .klnliikul, 435; defeated 
riy Suit- at JrLalahfuU 430: desire# to come 
to term a, 453; his defeat and flight, 4 53; 
adventures of hi# English captives* 455; 
the release of hii Kuglifth captives, 455. 
Akber, his early history, i. 131; BuhramKhan, 
hi# tutor* reigns Id Mb name, 122; his 
throne endangered by various onetnle#, 
122; his victory over life enemies; at Paul" 
pot, 123; he re-enters Delhi, 133; ho dis- 
mfesw Itch mm for bf# arrogance; who re¬ 
bels,. 123: hfe vigoreuiaand tfiocef&ful reign, 
124; marries a Hindoo, 135; rivAUhlp 
among his oflicere. 126: escapes assaw [na¬ 
tion, 127; the Uftbckfl rebel against him, 
127; hi# campaign against the TT&beka 
J2S; proceedings in Babral ami Lahore 
adverse to htm, 126; he fcupproftaes the 
Ushek revolt, 129; ms siege of Ohittoor; 
shoot# Ja gmnl the governor, 130: revolt in 
(iujerat against him, 131* life suppression 
of the revolt in the Punjab, 131: new 
trouble* arise to him In Gujarat, 132; re¬ 
volt against him in Bengal, 132; he sujk 
presses tlic revolt in Bengal, 133; advances 
mto tho Punjab, 134; his campaign in 
Oaboot and Cauhmare, 134; hi# campaign 
against the Yummorzyefl and Roshuyeo, 
j;i5; make# Liumdf muster of Cfmdtia&r 
and claim# the mipremncy in the IK 1 cam, 
137; his campaign In the Decent i, 138; life 
fliicoOSB in the LVecrnj, 139; hbv domestic 
wnrrowa and death, U0; Ids tomb, 140, and 
n‘*tf : Ida pcrani* talon I#, and character; 
140; hta internal administration, 141; the 
liberal spirit or ids rule, L42; hi# public 
works, 142 : his order for the OXemiUcm of 
a Persian translation of the ftratodk 143, 

A km in Khan, ill. 525. 

Aktur Khim, head* the inaurgenta in Zemin- 
dower; fe dofeototl and mtomita, ill. 3S2. 
Alo-u-dln. aucceert# Mahomed on the throne 
of Delhi; Ids feeble teign, L 09; hia resi¬ 
dence at BudotHiu* 99. 

Atarii-dlu, nephew of Jehd udin* Invades 
the Deccan ; his micoeiM, 1.78; murder# hi# 
uncle, 77: usurps the throne of Delhi, 73; 
court# popularity; his cruelty; defeats a 
Mogul invasion. 78; reduces Gujarat* 78; 1 
repels another Mogul tuvaploo, 79: bis pro- \ 
jpeto, 80: attempts on hi# life, 80: his cap¬ 
ture of Jthifbnhore, 61: administrative re- 
forma, 31; hia tyranny,g3< attack# Chittoor, 
S3; his capital blockaded by the Mogulo* 
82; Id# minute and vosatimm regulations, 

S3 : imprisons the Rojoh of Chlttoor* who 
63; defeats a n . w r Mogul invasion; 
his conquest of the Deccan* 34; declining 
fortunes and dentil* 65, 

Ain-tuhti* of Ohor* brother of the tftnxdercd 
KntlwaAln ftur, defeats the murderer Beh- 
min. i. 58; destroys ihuzuee, 53; hi * death, 57, 
Alit-udin MusaoOi), Sultan of I Mid, L 6 l>. 
Albutiuerime, Alfonso de, and Francisco, 
sent to India by the Portuguese govern - 
incut; return to Europe, i. 173; Alfonso ( 
return# to India, 173; his expedition to • 
Die Persian Gulf, 178; attacks Ormuz; the j 
Persians submit, 179; bis attack on t.tali- 
cut, and narrow escape. 181; re]min% to 
Goa, and captures it, 1B2: hia expedition j 
against Malacca,. Jtoul capture of it, 183: hi# ' 
hurolsm and humanity, 184; hlsexpedltlcm 
against, Eden, nod capture of Ormuz, 184; 
he widely ex tom 1# Portuguese rawer in the 
East. 165 ; his dines# and dead}. 166, 

A Id wel I, Mrs., history of liter escape from the 
Delhi uuufaac.nrx, iii, 567, 57D. 

Alexander the Great, ids cxjjettition to 
IndiEL, I. 1: besieges Tyre. 25; compact* 
Darius at Arlvda, and pursue# Bossu^ 26; 
cnasscs the Indus. 26; passes the Hydajrpea 
and In dfpjioaed by Portia, 27; fights the 
h&ttle of the Hydo^es, 26; Purus sur- 
renders to. £9: bis further progress, 30; 
pawe# the Accsines or Chenttb; Pont# d 
second of the name) floes lx?fore him; 
crOKses the Hy<lmotes, and licsieges Sati- 
gala. 39; arrives at the Hjiih oaK where? 
his troop# refuse to proceed farther, 39; 
return#, and i# wminded among the M&Ui, 
31; desctmils the Indus, 31; takes hare of 
Tudm; theeffects of bis expcnlltlou, 32 r 
Alexandria, hdluenra of it# foundation upon 
Tyre, L 25; Ptolemy Lagu# makes it bin 
capital* 36. 
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Algdirtu Hindoo, il, 123. 

Ah Rupseiu, claimant of the tlirouc of the 

Carnatic, n, 723. 

AM Motmul, iii. 484. 

Ali Mortis sends a present to Coo to after the 
capture of A re of, I 630, 

Ail R^aa, il 560. 

All RezEk Khan, iL 717. 

All Verdy Khan, made governor of Btdifir; 
Ills tretusoiiable ’lexigns, L 526; Irecome* 
ludxih. 522: bis govenmicnt. 523; revolt of 
the governor of Ori#sa against hua, 533: 
Jus doniinlons are hivadotl by the Mnlt- 
ruttots 524; his victory over the Mahrattos, 
526; bis dominions nre again Invaded hy 
the 3Iuhrutetas, 527: hi# niunler of Beaker 
Punt, and exaspemtlon of tlte Mahrattas* 
527; tragical death of his brother and 
nephew, 527; his own death. 528; his suc¬ 
cessor. 529 ; the Hi ate of Itciigol under him, 
529. 

Aliglmr, the fort of. captured, ii. 759; the 
sepoy mutiny in, iii. 577- 
AMpoor, the reiicl exjiedltion against, iroiu 
Dtdhi iuterceptetl and punished, iii. 613, 
Aiiwal, the battle of, iii. 493. 

Alluhulflid* the yavilion of the niiUees ftp 
toon at, 1.143, in>if ; the palace of* 792, tu*(r \ 
of* anil of Corah to the MahrattoH, 
il. 320; sepoy mutiny at, iii, 5S3. 

Allen, Lieutenant, at Isnrriickpoor, Ittfptoied 
by a Jemadar of the intended mutiny r,f 
four or five native sepoy mginicnts, ill. 557. 
Ally Adil Shah, fammahle attack of. on tlie 
Portuguese at G{?a; it# repulse, i. H4. 
Alums Keg, hi# treachery toftonlaAla-u-ilin, 
i. 77. 

Almeida, Don Franctflco. sfiithy the Portu¬ 
guese in command of an expedition to 
India, i. 174; is exposed to danger, 176; 
heroism uud death of lbs eon Ldretisw* 177: 
setis out to avenge hra fwin, 179; (leBtmya 
Dnhui* and defeats the Turkish and fln- 
jorat fleets, 180; though «njicrscdfil, rc- 
labia his vioerruahip, 16^>: hl#d#th» 181. 
Alrm#o V, and John 11. of Portugal: their 
zval for maritime dfecovirry* 1.150. 
Alptogiu* founder of tlw liouae ol GlmzniM?, 
i, 42. 

Altamah, pmeceamr to F.ibuk, i, 63; pove- 
rc ign of Delhi, 6b 

*Uuf Khan, beslofifti Wurangole, l, ST: suc¬ 
ceeds his fatlier an toe throiw of Delhi, 
under the title of Mahomed Togluk: hia 
character, 88; hia grim ling taxation* 88; 
hia project of otmguering Chtna, 39: at¬ 
tempts to remove tho seat of empire to 
Dnw ki r<d nid, 90; jusoirectlou ugn.ii i#t, and 
death nf T PL 

Ahmihqgh. the, lit 652; the mutUieon* firndy 
|fcOSted at, but defcatetl by HjiveliK'k, 652; 
Havelock *b trranB halt at. 653; the #lok 
and woiaided of Havelock's army left at, 
653; anxiety felt about thwe kftat, 657. 
Alumgeer, Use reign of, 1463. 

Alinuparva, takt-n by Major Mrtnaon* tL 631. 
Aluptujaeu. defeated by Togml Klmn* i. +S9, 
Alves; Major* the British political u^-nt id 
Jeypcxir, womatol l»j r nn assassin, iii, 226. 
Axnar Sing* a Glioorira chief* defends ICaiu- 
ghur ngaiust shy RriMnh, iii. 15. 

Arphajee Ingllu, a treaty made with, il 
"69. 

Ambbor, besieged hy Hydor Ali. ij, 257: fall 
ure ef the siege of* 257. 

Amboyna, ntradaus procewilng^ uf the 
Dutch ;iU i. 261. 

Amecti Khnu, Il 494. 

Ameer Duwnoil Khan, of TrausoxOiliana, 
iumdea Delhi* L 78, 

Ameer Khan, league of Jeswunt Row Itol 
bar with, il 743; conics to tlic relief of 
Dburtpnor when bc&legtil hy the British* 
792; his unsuccessful attack on the British 
convoys, 79-; departs for Rohileund, 793: 
imiwueil nnd overtaken by the Bridsk env. 
airy, 793, defeated Isy the Rrltfeh, 794; 
returns to lUiurtpoor, T94; E nviult% Bemr, 
825; Lord Mlutos Intcrfttrcuce with, 826: 
fteea to Iudore, 827; is ht the head of liiar- 
atidara, ill. 53; Id# exaction# on the Kuna 
of Orteypnnr, 55; life horrible suggestion 
to ihe rauu, 66: a treaty mode w ith him 
hy the British, 65. 

Amoerfting, chilmxthc rftialiHliipof Tanjore; 

hi# claims set aside, ii, ,14. 

Arneers of Semite, the, retetionR of the Bri- 
tisb with, iii, 115; hostQu proccedEngs of, 
116: a treaty concluded wiUi, hy the Rri- 
tiflh, 227, £81: a new treaty with, 283; 
dlfflcoltit^ of thf* Afghan expedition with, 
343; I/ml Autikiatid"# incite of settling the 
difiicultte# with, 343; are forced to cede 
Bukkur, 344; huimidateil* 346; Injustice 
dune them, 316: tummy extorted from 


architecture 

Ameers of ftcl mle* ^ ' 
them, iii. 347; ft treaty made with them* 
349, 469; Lori l Auckland's unjust treat¬ 
ment of, 461; oppressive pqnDceedlugs 
against, Hi3. 

Amethle, the fort of. demolished: the rajah 
of, submits, iii. fiflk 

Amherst, Lunl* appointed GoTemor-gcueral 
of fnrlte, 111, 129; life declaration of war 
against thu Bunnese, 141; dfet.urhancea in 
India during hi# uiliuujistrntiem, 176; hi# 
conversion from uon-interference prin¬ 
ciples, 182; hi# visit to Lucknow* 1ST; his 
visit to Agra* 188: hi# Interview with tha 
King of Itelhi, 188: his visit fcu ftixula, 18S; 
close of life oilmuifetmtion*. 189, 

Animauec Khan, eouBpires aguinst Mcer 
.hither, i. 1347* 

Anawi row, m. 35, no. 

Auiuigjisil* up|iuae# mid is defeated by is id- 
ton Mahomed, l 44. 

Anautpoor* taken hy the Britfelu U- 517. ' 
Audtwiu, Oentoin. attacks and rout# tho 
Ghiljiefi, iii. 369* 

Anderson, Mr. David, sent by HastlugF to 
con elude a treaty of peace with Scdndia, 
11.466. 

Aiidvrsou* Lieutenant, murdered at Mooh 
tan, IlL 507, 

Amlmwon, Slajor* appointed by ftlr Henry 
Lawrence to the command of the artillery 
and erigiueerti at Lucknow, iii 630* 

Aiigrin pirate#, the, i* 509; negotlariuns,with* 
and uxpeiiition sent a^aimst, 511; success 
of Comminjore James' expedition against, 
512; their capital taken, 512; tteriah. the 
fltronghohl of* 513; mi expedition sent 
mrainst tlieir strenigholil, which fe attacked 
anil taken, 514, 

Animal# of India, L II. 

Anjcflivalt, temporarily powe#»Cd hy ihe 
English, L m 

Amwxnlbni, of the ltonjah> ki. 52S; of Ke- 
roivly Oiwnru il, 540; of Jlifttifei. 549; of 
Kokikw, 541; of Oude, 542; queBtion as 
to the justice uf tiie* of (hide, 547; tesuiti- 
cal reaaoidwg in defence of thu, of Dude, 
549; teihl Dalhousiri# proclamation rc- 
Hytcctmg the, of Oude. 559. 

Ajisou, General, 3 s away among the ftimla 
hills w hen the great sepoy mutiny breaks 
out. 13 L. 56*1; diefl uf cholera an his way to 
Delhi, 5M, 

Axnmder&uz, seiKca upon Virignpatom* and 
offer# it to the British, 1. till; thu British 
make a treaty with, 612; endeavours to 
evade Atipulntod payments, 613, 
Anwar-u-din, Jfsljoh of Areot; hia crimes, 
i, 434: hi# vacillating conduct, 434; his 
pnieuedibga in K into a* 435; defeat and 
tloat h of* 443, 

Ap« Habib (Mmlajee Btionslah made regent 
of Nagpoor; the British make a treaty 
with, hi 44: unpopularity of the treaty, 
and hfe critical position, 45; on tlie mur¬ 
der of the rajah na becomes rajah lunwulf, 
68: Ids hostility to British interests, 69; 
his profession or allegiance to the peishwa, 
69: preiJiirations for hostilities with, 70; 
Jii# double ganie; terms lUctated to. 72: 
t reacticry of his Arab niero'iiaries, 73; 
treaty with, 75; his treacherous proceed- 
Iug5t, 82; sent priBoner to AJlohalaii, but 
escapes by the way* 101. 

Apcrieh Rum, u skilful diplomatist of Tippoo 
Sulton, il 523. 

Apthorp, Major- at Lucknow, iii. 651- 
A tubs, the, invade ImUu, f, 39; their con- 
uue^ie in India, 40 : Aral* mercenaries of 
A pa Saliih; their treachery* iii* 73; at 
Tslneer, 06; capitulation of, dt hialligaum; 
curious mistake m the te-nrn* of canitulu- 
tton. 109. 

Aracazu conquered hy the King of fhmuah, 
iii. 133; invaded by Khyeri-T'mi* 135: a 
force sent ugiiEn#t* ]y the British, 162; the 
physical features of, 162; proceedings nf 
the force sent fl gainst, 163; oiptuie of* 164. 
Araeunese fugitives, the, HI. ]&; claimiid 
hy tho Bimiiesp, 134; the Burmese mako 
the case of, an excuse for war with the 
British, 135. 

Architecture, Hindoo* ii, 140; treatleea on; 
theManasara; itoaiialysfe, Hi: pyramidal 
temple#, 142; parts of temples, 142; ftj>- 
putuEtkjtee of temples, 143; rock-temp left 
and monasteries, 143; cave-temples of 
Karll, 144 ; tlic seven pagodas* 145: com¬ 
parative cost of rock-cut temples and built 
tempk'Skhftj: rcgnlariy coii.strurfxd temples 
of 'fjmjoro, t.Vimbocontim* f'hilhanibii- 
ram* and Mmiura* 147: temples of OrE##a, 
148: Jain temples on Mount Ahoo, 14S; 
other Hindoo structures, 149: summary 
view of Hindoo architecture, 150. 
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AftCOT 

Arcot, the nabob of. lays claim to Madras* 
i 413: the nabob of. is repulsed from 
Madras, 415?: SodatulJa is nabob of* 430; 
the nabob of, sends aid to the Ranee uf 
Trjchlnnpply t 431: Sufiler AH, nabob of; 
Ida league with the Mull rattaa, 432; Ati- 
war-u-dbi is made nabob of, 434; attacked 
and captured by Clive, 4GG; C-iive pursue# 
the garrison of, 431; Clive h? bush'ged in, 
431; proceedings during the siege 01 * 402; 
state of the fortifi catkins of. 403; small 
numbers of the defend era of, 464 ; activity 
and, stratagem of the defenders* 404; it, 
praaticable bread 1 made in the wail of, 464; 
ati enormous gun in, 4B5; au attempt bo 
relieve* 433; tire assault on; its failure, 
466; the slcgu of. raised, 407; an attempt 
to surprise* 469 " Xtapinix dispo.-sea of the 
nnbohship of. 431; state of affairs in, 505; 
the French get posaasion of. 604; (Joote 
prepay to take it, 023; taken by Cooto, 
C2U; the nabob of, opposes the restoration 
of to? Nabob Of Tun jure, ii*3)l; t& captured 
by Hydur All 433; agreement entered into 
by tit3 nabob of, with the government of 
Bengal, 523; the debts 01 the nabob of, 30-4; 
stir-ictmeufcs regarding the debts of the 
nabob of, 365; dftS&ffc&ttbn of the debts 
of the nabob of, 300; dUFereneoof opinion 
between the Board of Control and the 
directors as to the debts of the nabob of, 
5t>7; discussion in the British parliament 
respecting the debts of the iiidsjb of* 55S: 
Burke's celebrated speech on the debts of 
the nabob of, 5l>8: the nabob of, accused 
of treachery, 717; Inconsistency of the 
course adopted in regard to. 718; the suffi¬ 
ciency of the charge against the nabob 
of. questionable, 719; the measures of the 
governor-general towards th ■? nab; >b of, 
approved by the home authorities, 710, 
ArgOOn, the battle of, il. 773. 

Argosy, a Venetian, lost on the Goodwin 

Samis, i. 211. 

Arian-coopan, delay of the British before. 

L 426* 

Arithmetic* Hindoo, il 121* 

Army, a Hindoo, on the march described* il, 

111 , 

Amco, Clive's victory at, 1 4 $8; encounter 
at. between the British mid Hydur'a troops, 

Arnold, Colonel, at Katogintr, ill. 16. 
Arnold, Major, at the Chnrbngh bridge, ill* 

Arr.ih, heroic defence of, by u handful of 
civilians and native potico, liL 641; relief 
of, by Major E^ru, 043, 

Arrian's AturfKwfo A&avwi:M, referred to, 
i £3. 

Arslan, son of Musaoocl, usurps the throne 
of Ghuznoe, i. 55* 

Anraz, Mahomed, mufti, ill. 31. 

Aryaverta, IL J, 

AscjrghuTp ]reparations of the British 
against, hi. 10J; description of, 103; cam 
turud, 110, 

Asia* Central, a grunt game in, proposed by 
the British envoy in Afghanistan, ill. B37. 
AaijUia Society, Journal of thz y quoted, 1, 51, 
note 

A&oJT-ubDowbth. his succession to the nv 
bobslii[i of Oudu* ik 356; mutiny In his 
camp and strife among bis ministers, 333 ; 
the treaty of Fyteba 1 exacted from* 532, 
Assam, tin? conquest of, fey the Burmese, UL 
133; operations of the British in* 156; tlis- 
turliauees in, 2b£t. 

As=>aytr T kittle of* ii* 782. 

Aafcabgeer, ILL 86* 

Astronomy Hindoo, J. 17; copies of thu 
rules of the Biabmlns far the cralculation 
of eclipsEM obtained by the French, pub¬ 
lished by Badly, li* 121; not scientific* but 
empirical 122; the Sury.i Sicilianta, 123, 
Aon! Khan* bis unprincipled attack on 
Crjnccn Doorgawimy. i. 127. 

Asylum* the question as to the right of* 
originated by the attempt to as.-n^innte- 
the Emperor of the French; leads to the 
overthrow of the ralmerston ministry, hnd 
thereby delay; tlia consideration of the 
hill for the better Eowmiuent of India* 
ILL 636, 

Ataidn, Luis de. combination of native 
prin ica agaiEsfc the Boituguest; during his 
viceroys hip, i, 1&3, 

Atheistic EUid theMfc schools of philosophy 
among the Hindoos, ii. IIS. 

At took, the sepoy outbreak at, ill. 576. 

Auburia Rise and Pr ogrtss of British Poirrr 
in I’ldut, quoted ii* £+t 
Auchnmtty, Sir Samuel com mantis the ex- 
jjmMfon against iiiu Moluccas and Java, 

Vol! in. 


Auckland. Lord, appnin ted Govc mor- general 
of India, iii* 25 1 ; lie judicial reforms, 258; 
liis pacific policy; Dost Alffiiomed's letter 
to, 295; dilhcuttles experieiiced in carrying 
out bis pacific pulley* 2116; makes light of 
thu appearance of a Russian agent m 
ChbooJ* 59u; iutii nates his displeasure at 
the protection offered, by Mr. Bumes to 
the Afghan chiefs, 310; seuda ai> enjedi- 
tion to the PcraLm Gulf, 324 ; his warlike 
pulley, 326 ; explains his policy in relation 
to thu war with *\fghani3taii, 330; Issues 
the Simla manifesto, 331; true character 
of Ids Afghan policy, 337; his interview 
with Runjuet Slug, 333; his counter visit 
to Riinject Sing, 34tL his mode of suttliiig 
the dihlcultius of the Afghan expedition 
with the Ameers of Sciudu, 343; disap¬ 
proves of GuncnU Nott'a treatment of 
Sluih Hlmjah's oppressing officials, 373; his 
validating conduct after the Afghan dis- 
a>rtcr,441; succeuried by Jjonl Jilleu borough. 
443; hia unjust treat incut of thu Amaursuf 
Schnle, 461. 

AurioJ* Mr., il. 434, 

Aimiugahatl* atrncioua sepoy massEicirei of 
Europeans u«ir. iii* 569. 

Aurungzobo. contests the succession ta his 
father, L 367; dethrones his father, 238; 
crime of craft between him and Sevaj%-u. 
2?8; in Lhe Deccair, 303; subjection of Gob 
cot 11 li> and Bejapoor to, 30-1 ■ takes 8amba- 
jee prisoner, 305; lays siege to and cap¬ 
tures GLugee, SOD: captures 8attarali, 307; 
his illness and death, 3b3. 

Ava the king of, iii, 132, 13>; the king of, 
alarmed for his capital. 143; Commodore 
Ijaudiert's letter to the king of, demanding 
satis faction for injuries; his reply* 531; 
the king of, refuses redress, 532; submis¬ 
sion of thu king of, to the British, 533. 
Avatars, the, of Vishnu, Ilrat, second, and 
third, ii* 25; fourth, fifth, and sixth. £7; 
seventh, 29; eighth and ninth, 30. 

Ayaz, i^lieik. surr'cuders Bednore to tlie Bri¬ 
tish* il. 517; Tijqioo'a secret orders to put 
him to death, 5U* 

Ayqot, prince, made nounnal sovereign of 
Cabool, iii. £33; set Entitle, 283. 

Aieoin-u-Dowiah* made ^abub of the Car¬ 
natic, il. 722. 

A/im, p 111 of Anrmigzubc, i. 335. 

Ajim Khan, iii. 237, 

Azuu-U'Shan, i 510, 


E. 


Babur, Rajah of Cabocd* inviteil by the 
governor of Bahoro to help hint against 
Ibrahim of Delhi* I. 104; his birth ai&l 
early bhstnuy, 105; his message to his undo, 
A lulled Mirza, on hid father's death, 105; 
his difficult position; alternative successor 
aud defeats* 156; illness and mhsfortuuus, 
106; his dream, 157 ; captures Bamarcaud* 
1U7; La defeated by the Xjfihukfl, 103; lie* 
comes njiuter of Cabool and Gamlnhar. 
103; forms an aOhmco witli the 81iah of 
Persia, 103; prepares to invade India, 100; 
his first campaign in India, 110; his sue 
III; captures Agra and Delhi. Ill 
makes India hia perunuicnt residence* 112, 
lib difficulties, (Liugers, and death. 112; 
his antobiograjiliy, 113: his sous, 113* 

Boutrin* lhe Greek king? of* J* 33. 

Bahadur Khan, ion of the governor of 
Behttr, declares liiniBelfhutepuntkriit, L 103. 

Bahadur Khun Seestauj. opposes Akbcr, l 
12i: his death, 129. 

Bahadur Shah, otherwise called MoazzLm, 
a -Mogul ruler; his death, i. 3S5. 

Baliadiir Shah* Rtgunt of Kcpattl* iii* 8 ; is 
grit to death by ms nephew* Itoiui Balui- 

BaJiamilpoor* the arrival of the British 
Afghan cxjNsditinn at. iii 342; the khan of, 
512. 

liil tuor, the bitde of. i 4S3, 

Baillie, Colonel, hfe detachment intercepted 
by Tfppou Sahib, IL 481: thu opportunity 
of saving it cost away, 482; reinforced. 483; 
attacked by Hydcr with hia whole force, 
4S3; entire destruction uf hie detachment. 
4S4. 

Balhie, I^fajor* British resident in Oijde, iii, 
118; the govenior-genural's opinion of the 
proceedings of, 115, 

BatllF* Artrortcwfr ludienne ft Orientalr. B. 
12L 

Baird, Colonel, at Scringapatnm, Ii* 6H. 
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Baird, General Sir DaWjL luwle the && 3 ault 
on Seringapatam* it 761; success of his 
assault, 702; places a guartl round the 
/.enuna, 7l3; finds Olppno among the slain 
in due of Lhe gates of the city, 703; sure 
reiiilurs the charge of SeringiipiLtftin, to 
Colonel Wellesley, 706; sent in command 
of an expedition to Egypt, 734, 

Ilabta Hoi, the favourite wifu of rfcIndia; her 
pitKjeedkiga, ill 221. 

Uojee Rao, L 334; subjugates Gujarat, 395; 
his successes in Mai with, 3i!6; IN iMuu-td- 
Moolk endeavours to arre-st hie progress, 

Ikijuu Bow. faUivr-in-law of luksbnmn 
liawa: the tragetly ijariHitTatcd by him, ii 
622. 

Bajeo Row. son of the late RagoLali, meine 
petahwo, ii. 069; comlitiouivl otesiou of a 
portion of the Mysore country to. 713; 
kept a virtual prisoner by Sdudia, 740; 
cruel execution of Jeswutit Bow's brother 
by, 744; his ilight before Je&wimb Bow. 
745: mokee the treaty of Jkissejn with 
Colonel Close. 746; his relations with thu 
gufoowur* iii, 35; hia favourite, Trimbuk- 
100 DaEnglia, 36; Gun gad hur Sastree's 
entangjciucnta with, 37; the morder of 
Gurtgodlmr Bostrec at his court by Trim- 
buLijee, 32; 5[r. Elpblnttortu rUumunJa of 
him the arrest of the murderer* 46; he is 
compelled to deliver up the murderer* 
41; Fiji policy, 58; hid duplicity, 59; pre¬ 
parations for a war witli* 69; his alarm. 
60; rigorous terms offered to, which be 
accepts under protest, TO; Jitml rupture 
with 50; demffndaof* on Mr. EJpliEustoiie, 
66; flight from Poonoh, &S; Apa Sahib’s 
profceaionB of allegrhuice to, 62; tnnstiltof* 
by the British, 84; engagement with his 
army at Korigaon, 85; bis coudtict at the 
battle of Korigaon* tk*; continued fiiglit 
and pursuit of, 87; surprise of hiscainu 
anil defeat of, 88; his attempt to reach 
Nagpour defeated, 10; proposes to eur- 
rfcndcr, 103: negotiates wit h a view to sur¬ 
render. 102; terms offered him, 103; inti¬ 
midated, he accepts the terms offered him, 
105; bis perplexed situation, 105; d^satis¬ 
faction of toe governor-general with the 
terms granted to, Ido; the terms granted 
him approved by Uie Court of Directum, 
lo5; preceudiuga of Ids followers, 365. 
BokhUar Khiiji* governor of Berar, com- 
petltor of Ahnuish. i. 04. 

Bakt Sing, Knjah, put En poesesaion of Ko 
tra, il 827. 

Bain Hissar, the, of Cabool* iii. 387; Shah 
■t?huj[iti refuses it for the British troops, 
382; Shah Shnjah, during thu insurrection, 
urges the Britiali to occupy it* 415; the 
envoy urges its occupation, 417; evacuated 
by the troops that wore in it, 418. 

Bala Bow, defeated aTid driven into Kepatil. 
iii 702 

liftlajue Kboonjur, IL 754* 

Balid Sen. ii. 9. 

Btdaram Seth ii* 825. 

Balaaare, the East India Company erects a 
factory at* f 272. 

Ihilblnidm Sing* a famous Ohnorka leader, 
repulses the British at JLuliuiga, iii. 11. 
Balmm. See Btilbun, 

Ikvldco SEng. Ba;ah of Bbmipoor. iii. 179* 
lialdiilue Ke Serai* defeat of toe rebel sepoys 
ah Iff. 600. 

Balipf>:>r, Great* Tlyder Airs proccodinss at, 

il. 234. 

Bidipaor, Little* besieged by Hydur All, ii, 

Bamian, Dost Mahomed’s utter defeat by 
Brigadier Denniu near, iff* 373. 

Banda, General Whitlock defeats the muti¬ 
neers iu tliu vidiilly of, in. 632, 

BaiidnoLa Maha. engages to qoiiqtler Benpd 
for toe King of Burruah, iii. 140; appears 
on dm border* of Chittegnag with a strong 
force, 147; armour worn by, 154* nott; his 
great exertions; his ainu dlsiierEcd, 155; 
at Doimbcw, 1G6; slain, llg, 

Banriu, the Sikhs under the leadership of, L 
333. 

Bangalore* Lord ComwaUIa advances on* ii. 

596; ileacriptiou of* 597; taken by storm, 599. 
Bajikee, Nana Sahib attacked near, and 
driven threugh a jungle, in* 701. 

Banks, Major, appointed along with Colonel 
luglis to the coiuniand of the gnrrijson of 
Lucknow by Sir Henry Lawrence on his 
deathbed, iii, 630. 

Bantam* the arrival of the Dutch trading ex¬ 
pedition at* L 219; arrival of the first liv-t 
India Company uxpeilltion at* 24C : toe 
Ejist India Company’s trade with* 334; thu 
klug of, sends an embassy to EugLautL 335* 
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fawjun. a, ii 313, n oft 
Baboo Sctowtea, fl Gwalior chtef, quits the 
British, camp, ill. 4S6. 
iLirabufct&u, tk« fart of, if. 757. 

Ikiramahiil, the oubjuetlaa of, by Hyder Ali* 

Tiiraiwd* proceed tup of & fanatical M&hom- 
eteti Beet fit, m 205, 

(krallly, (lie open rosletooto of the inhabi¬ 
ted r -t cif, to taxation, ilL 30; insurrection 
at ; thi? sepoy mutiny and atrocities In* 
5*9: the mutine.T hrimklufnim, arrives in 
Delhi, 613. 

Barinjj. Mr. Thoqm*, Ids motion in parliu- 
tuf=nt against Lord Palmerston's bill fur 
'the bettor cn ^ruuit'nt- of In Jin, lit, 636. 
Barker, Sir Robert, ii 297, 

Bartow; Sir George, succeeds Lord Cam- 
waUIans Governor-general af India, it. SQ6; 
iiU system of neutrality, 807; concludes a 
treaty with Srindht* SOS; declaratory arti¬ 
cles uppentod to his treaty with Scimlin, 
803: tiie mean spirit of bis policy, STO; 
Lon! Lake checks bis retrograde policy, 
810; charactered his administration, 817; 
hu la Kni>i.uR nkJ. 618; succeeds Sir William 
Bentittck ns governor of Madras, 831: r&- 
fiiScS ormceasTonto the nuiDueera ut, 31njm 
lijtutam, 842; his conduct in relation to 
the Minima mutiny for the most part 
approved* SIS; Ids prohibition of public 
missionary operations, 851. 

Barnard, GeitetnL, operations against Delhi 
intrusted to, iii. 6v0; his despatch quoted, 
deswfblrjff the affair with the rebel* at 
Bald idee Ive Serai, ($1; Jfueri&afnlly reaches 
Delhi, 601 ■ countermaiula the order to 
aftiMiidt Dei hi, 664; hts irresolution : Ills 
death by dm [era, 612. 

Bariintone. Major, ill, CGI, 

Boroaeh, i>rocei' Ungs of the Bombay govern- 
incut at, IL 335; expedition opal rod, 336. 

B&roda, the state of parties at tho court of, 
iii- 35. 

l3arraokimv>r P mutineer spirit .among the 
sepoy* at, ill. 557; mutiny ut, 561. 

EartQH fl Lift of Lord Macartney, quoted, ii* 

Bartolommeo Diaz, l, 151. 

BftrafcEyea, the, thrir successes against Shall 
Mahmoud, ilL 287; rilfaiwutiftpa among 

mi hostilities with Jhe Sikhs* 253; pur* 
suit of the dilate of. hy Brigadier Bale, 356, 

Harwell, Mr,, a steady adherent of Mr, 
tfiistinga* il, 365 ; the directors of the Hast 
India Company resolve to petition for Ida 
removal from the council of Bengal, 422, 

BiLpJihie trap, In tto? W®lcm Ghaut*, 1. 7. 

Baaalut Jung, governor of Atloni, Ida nego* 
kiatlans with the French under Coasy* i. 
620" confer* the oalxOiship of jtom on 
Jfydcr All, ii. 233; negntfutioiis of Mia 
MauiWi preside my with, 172 ; the Madras 
council sends aid to, 476; hid dread of 
Hyder All. 477. 

Basin Uaw, i, 457. 

Basket-boats* 11 522, nofa 

Basso to, the siege of* ii. 461; (he treaty of. 
746* Sdndlit refuses to accede to U ie trea ty 
of, 747, 

Bates, his deposit ion on the cJiargfi nf brili- 
ciy against; IholLirt India Company, l r 353. 

tiat.Ui, dun bio r abolished, I. 699; (be mutiny 
af tins ofllooraln ccmaequance of the aUdu- 
tion of, 700; Olive’s supplant,ion of tlit? 
tuutlny occaatouod by the al olitlon uf, 700; 
Blr William Bnntiisek s order respecilng, 
iii, 103; (piestion of the expediently of 
order remicuthig, 1^4 ; tiie tihimour raised 
by its abolition, 1D4; its abolition an iuju- 
tlidmiB and pitUry nroocwliag, 195. 

Battles, battle ot the Hydrapes, i, 28 ; of 
IVsliawer. 44; of Delhi, 79; of Fanjjsm, 
122; of U&mcmi, 3!K): of Piinipiit, laitwetai 
tiie Don ranees and the Mahratbaa, 405; nf 
Ginget\ 446; of Coveiypanic, 469; of Bam;* 
avemiu, 475; of Bah^wr, 4S3; of Beriughoiu 
487: oftlieGolden fir**, m: of tbeSugiir* 
loaf Rock, 491; of Tomleuum a Woods, 425; 
of PIjis^!' 3 % 578: near ItajahmmiUry, 613; of 
tVandiwa.sh, 627; near , J T riva«li,{i34;befcvvrhen 
tho Dutch and English la Uhs Duoghk, 

6 >1 : ; of Angaileep and Ombundla, 676; of 
Btutur* C7h; near Trineoiurtlet!, between 
the British and HyilarJI- 254; of Onecotn, 
2ci7; of Dpogaur, 461; of Portu Xovo, 491; 
of PollUnrc, 494; of Bbohngnr. 495- of 
Amee, 503: of CuddMmax 512; of CariimL 
C02; of Malaviliy, 605: of A^w, 751* of 
JhdhI, between the British and Alahmttas* 
7C1; of iABWim 785: MAlwton. 76'Uof 
Farnieki.ijml, 782; r.f Deeg* 7s2; of Klnkee* 
iii. 61 ; of tho fc-HMtabiddee iiilis, "2- of 
Koilgaon, 85; of isholapoor, S3; uf Jclula- 


Battles,— 

bad, iii, 430; with the Afghans in Ghoul uc, 
451; of Mai dan, 432; of Mwirtee, 467; of 
I>ul«ha, 469: of Mahantlpodr, 432: of 
Moodkc®, 488; of FeroKesbuh. 496; of Alb 
wal, 493; of SolurwJn, 495; of JC lit eyre r_\ 
511; of SuUi.iooaain, 513; of the Chcnab, 
621; of Chihiauwalla, 523; of Gujorat, 525; 
of Ealrhdco Ke Serai, 600; of ifniufgiiur, 
616; of Futtchpoor, 633; of Aong am the 
randno NmUly, 634; of Maharatoooxi, 635; 
of Oiian, 645: of Bithoor, 643: of tho 
Chiu-idjugh, 653; of Agra. 653; of the 
BocunderBAgh, 600; of tlie PandoaXuddy, 
the second, 665; of CawnpoOr, 667; of Gor¬ 
ans, 679; of Betwa, near Jhunsi, 631: of 
liwjilior, 6 > 1 . 

lidtju. Quintain, Captain of the Guidea, 
hiltufl before Delhi, ul 602, 

Baugh, Lieutenant, attempt on Ida life by u 
mutinous sepoy* iit 561. 

Raughlour, disaster d retained by Die BliiLh 
at, it 274. 

Haz Bfihuilflor* i, 125. 

ixLZiuir, (l, in Sdndia's camp, described, ii. 
748, note, 

Beant A kber’s dislike to tho, i. 413. 

Beaten, Coionet Jils View* of the Origin, mtd 
Conduct of thf IFar irith Tippvo Sttllau, 
quoted on the deficiency of supplied at the 
siege of i>eringapatani, ii. 693. 

Bcchvr. Mr. Ei Chard, IL 423, 

Jitriingiicld. Liciitonaut, murdered by the 
Jvnayas* iii 2(>7, 

Bodnore, Jlydcra expedition to. 11.235; con- 
qnered by Ilyder, n-ijo limls jjreat truflflury 
them, 236, 

Boejy Ray, defeated hy Sultim Muhniomt 
i, 44, 

Beai-htd* Rajah, i 131 

Bepa Khan, a marauder of Ssejndla, lit £ 02 ; 

defeated and Hlaiu, 503. 

Be^nm Kotee* the, at Lucknow, shellej ( ill. 

Eogumgunge, a sepoy mnasacre at Hi. CM * 
Hegunjaof GudC, the, MMlliotlon of* il* 541; 
their claims on British protectluti, 542; 
their claims ilisdLowed on frivolous 
gnunuls, 043: filr Hijaii Imixy yalmitieM, 
to obtain affidavits for Mr, Ilujitiug^ 
agaiuHt, M3; ILudhig* (ittempts to ju-sfi- 
fy the plunder o-f, 544; imprisonment and 
inhuman treatment of, 545; their dual re- 
lease. 545, 

Bohar ami BengM, ineorporab^l with the 
Mogul bmnlrc, i. 134. 

lit'fumihr, the title grantoi to IiyJer Ali by 
the Ibijjah of Mysore, il. 225. 

/bdmfi, or water-ciirrier, the, l 115, rmfr. 
Dehram, of CJiuznct-, hia reign, L 55; his 
trcftelierj' to the hauso of Gh'or, 56; bis 05 - 
piMon and detent, 56. 

Bahrain, a Toorkuman* reljjnn In Aklmr'a 
iiutne, i. 122; 1j is Orrocaace, ajkI dLsmtaaal, 
123: rvt wla umi is pimbnefL 124. 

BcjoiHior, ossa^duatnni of the gun eml of tho 
king of, by Sendee, i. 295; siege of Dm 
capital of, by ft Mogul chief 301; it# sub¬ 
jugation by Aumnitstcbc. 36 4. 

Bel combe, M., turrcnderB Pondicherry to tho 
British, ii. 468. 

Behing*, .Mra_, A/uiinrri of Urntptf* quotol, 
il, 50, 7iofr* 

Beloocliees, the, cut off o British detach- 
mcnL iii. 374; defeit Major UUbbom at 
the Xniloosk l^tm, 374 . 

Bmraw, Eritidi relations with the raiaJi 
of, ii. 531; demctadB mtvlo on the mjnli . 
of* i>y 51 r, UasflngB, 533; a new denaand 
on the rajah of, 534; Hastings' iletenuln- ! 
ntlon to exact severe revenge f>mu the 
rajah of, 536: ivrodeailngtt of Hustings at, 
588; flight of Hw rajah Of, and i*Lrihmn 
poiftlnn of Ha-ftinns at, 537: inaurrccDon 
at. provoked by Hastings, 588; shameful 
treatment of the mother of the riijnh of, 
5‘{$; jiiisefvc ref ist-imeu of the inhabitants 
of. to taxation, iii 50; sepoy mutiny at* 
584; suppression of the mutiny ut, 555 ; 

th^raeoluDon mid sliced of Gene- 

Bene Sing, Rajah of HI war, Jit. 187- 
JJoneMadboo, Apowcrful chief, driven from 
hi* fort by Lord Clyde, LU, 099; pursuit of. 
by Lord Clyde, 750. 

Bond old, Paul, his claims on Tunjcire, Lt. 
3S'3; his dairus on the Nabob of Areot, 
564; expired by Burko* 56S. 

Bengal, Die pi-csidetmy of, L 33; rmrnU in, 
against Akber, and ite autfuresriun, 132- 
inconximteil with the .Mogul empire, 134; 
foundation uf the East Iudia Com pi my + s 
trade a-ith, 266; pririjege* obtuiiail by the 
CqmjKiny in, 277; the Company thraatenett 
with hosstiiitira In, 313; the Company not 
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Bengal, — 

‘dive to the importfuice of, L. 31C; progress 
ot the. Con 1 puny hi. 338; extent of tnuVi 
in, AW; Captain Heath's proceedings lu 
the liny of, 345: state of, 610; muter All 
Ycply Khan, 529; two rival riidimnts for 
tho thrtrne of, 632; origin of the quarrel 
between -Surajaii Dew jail and the prwsb 
deucy of, 532; tirndmci it c>f Kwn ram rings 
brother hy Die preaick-noy of, 533 ; dik- 
buy proceeding* of the preddmiey uf, 
o^hIulL Sorajali Dowlab, 636; application 
nr Due preshieney of* n> the Fnench and 
Dutch for united eff ort to avert ft con urn hj 
danger, 537: pruK-eedingB of Kurajoli Bow- 
law in, 537Ison (’atetitta) : anew form of 
gararament for, C53; a now revolution in, 
projected In the coumdl of Calcutta, 666; 
dte»ciialmia hi Die council of, 670; grind) 
and SmtwlitJc views of Dm cotsncU of, 674 ; 
open mptnro of the praautency of, with 
Meer Oparim, 675 : Meer Coaoim ijulcfetu- 
eti anil deposed hy the presidency of, 676; 
the nabob of, converted into a inure tn'ti- 
sinner bjr Clive, 691: ClivCs douhlo 
govern me»t uf, if. 283; abuses couaeqmnt 
on tLk double government of, 2S4; a dread¬ 
ful famine in, 284: reduction of the pen¬ 
sion of Dm mliob of, 2S5; llastmga 
appointed (ircshlent of, 366; revolntion 
pixMluced in. liy changes in the iidiuinte- 
trstiou uf, 312; defects of the judiciai de- 
purtutcnU to* 312 ; a new financial aehuuiu 
for, 312: judicial arrange mentis, 315; mew 
members of the council of* arrive from 
England, 363; early dissensions in the 
council of. 363; the discunxicn of the 
iioliIlia war in (he council oL 364; frivol- 
nuarom plaint* of the new members of tho 
councilof t 364: nsylmes* and iiiconsistency 
uf the new inem licrs of the council cf, 365; 
the conduct of the urnv memliers of the 
cuniicll of, in regard to relatioiiR with 
Oudc* 366; the council of. divided into 
two hostile camps, 36d; harmony vainly 
recommended to the members of the 
council of, by tbe directors, 367; charge* 
in tliu council tif, against Hastings, 367 
(see miatijufs, HVenrul; the govenimcut 
of, declare their approbation of the Mu- 
dvttB council. 399; disapproval and severe 
cumivreof tho Bombay council on ncoonnt 
of Dibit trt^ity tviDi Kagolmb, 404; a new 
«Man in the council of, 400; exiratmli- 
n&ry pfOcCBdlnga in tho cumiril of, who 
now resolve to support Eagolftb, 403; Dio 
gerarnzEcnt of, ratify the treaty of Bonr- 
Unuhur, 40©; affairs iti, 410; disseusimia 
In the supreme council of, about Die over- 
iuttuig or land* 413; extraordinary pro¬ 
ceedings iu tho council of—two governors 
gem-nil, 421; separate agreement of the 
Kovermacut of, with the Salmb of A rente 
528: Dm govemment of, exact the treaty 
of Fyrjdiad from A&offod-Dowiak 532; 
tlie govorament of, endeavour to inm : npti 
the revenue of, by a house-tax, iij 22- 
mutiny among (lie sepoy* of, 157: faeftk- 
iug out of the great mutiny onioug tins 
sepoys of, 553 Isco S4po$w, 

iteuDnck, J^nl Wfillimi, governor of Marl- 
im ii. 813 1 rocallmh 834 - put forward as 
candEdatc for the office of G^ernor-gcnend 
w India* iiL 325; appointcil governor- 
generate K+0; hi* jxdlcy of Tctrcmbineut, 

}1 order on the subject of iuitta, 
393; other Onancial arrangemejitn of his, 
35/5; his judicial reforms, 199; abolishes 
suttee, 31W; pew regulations of libs to se¬ 
cure Die rights of converts from Hmli- 
mminm Ictlhristlmity, 200; steam carumu- 
n lea Don with Inrija first tried during his 
mhajifistmtirin* 200; bisadiitinistrjtDou in 
rtliitiuii to allied States, 210; his dtesatis- 
factmn with this Eajalv of BelffL 212 hte 
poiicyrcganling Oude. 214; hla policy fn ro- 
ganl to theManratta states, 219; Ins policy 
In regard to the Rajpoot stated 22*2; b Is 
tmdius with independent slate*, 227; hte 
interview with Bunjeet SJng. 22S; hi* rt- 
*ignation of thje gin’cmor-trotifralahip, irnri 
merits of his administration, 245; ouesticn 
a* to hte snicccssor, 253. 

Bernr, rwgoDatfous with the ralftli of* IL 
415 J British relation* with, 826 

Berbampoor. mutiny the sepoys at, 
injudicious means used to ftnjFprosa it* III, 
55^. 

Bernadette* Interesting anecdote of* ii. 6W. 

Itessus, tlui pursuit of, by Alexander, L 26, 

Best, L a 1 torn, Ms voyage to the East, and 
spirited j^roceodings ugainst Die Portu¬ 
guese, i. 2M; treaty wSih the MognL 255, 

Beyrara Ghaut, Lonj Clyde tumelies to, 
agiihist the mutineers, iii. 7w. ’ 










BHAGEERUT HOW 

Eha^eemt Row, succeed* to the throne of 
Gwalior, fiL 473, 

Bharmal ji How, Rajah of Cuteb* ILL 27, 114. 
Eliawulnoor. lit 280. 

Bheeut Sing, Ruua of Odeypoor, the contest 
for. und fate of, his beautiful daughter,, 
ill. 54. 

Ebeilde Lotly, aims at the throne of Delhi* 

i. 93; founds the Lxfy-Afelian dynasty, 
10(1; oppof?sd by Mahmood Blu&h Shurky, 
King of JounpOor* XOI; Impolitic partition 
of his territories, 10L 
Ehooj, the capture of, iii. lift, 

HJjopaul ami t^aiigor, proposed alliance with 
the nabobs of. ill. 41; terms offered to the 
nabobs of, 42; protest of Hdndlu against 
those alliances, 43: Scinrtia claims Bho- 
paul* 43; the all lance wifi) Bhopaul fros¬ 
trated by the duplicity of the nabob of. 44. 
lihurtpoor, the rajah of, in league with 
Holkar, II. 784: the Jutcapital. 7S3; Lord 
Luke s description of, 70S: siege of; prema¬ 
ture and dbiasbrouaa&sault on, 787: second 
asmult on* and failure, 783; change of the 
mode of attack on. 789; a third disas¬ 
trous assault on, 780; a last desperate 
assault on: its fa dure, 791; the siege of, 
converted into a blockade, 792; Ameer 
Khan comes to the relief of, 792; contin¬ 
ued blockade of. 793; peace made with tlio 
rajah of. 796; disturbances in: the rajah 
of* supplanted by his nephew, Lib 179; in¬ 
terference af the British in the affairs of, 
131; viows of Sir Charles Mctwvlto and the 
governor-general respecting the necos&lty 
of interference hi tbit affairs of, 183: ro- 
Bolutlon of the supreme council respecting, 
183; a British force appears before, 183; 
itefoncc of, 184 ; siege and capture ot 184; 
the rajah of, restored, 185; til a fortifica¬ 
tions of, dismantled, 138, 
lUlaspoc r, the rajah of, ii. )fi. 

Iftrn tiiih, a Ghoork* chief, ill. 9. 

Blrdi, Colonel, shot by the Seotapoor muti¬ 
neers, iii 589, 

Bird, Lieutenant, bis heroic conduct at 
Gaboo!. ill. 411, 

Bird* nf India, i. IL 

tiithoor, Havelock's victory at, ill, 6-43. 

Black Hole, the, of Hale ul in, the British 
floldlors immured in, i. 643; horrible sul- 
ferSniiH in, 544. 

Black Town of Madras, I. fi07, 

Blake, Mr,, mdataotof Major Alves at Jey- 
paor, murdered. Hi. 928. 

Blowing frum a gun, instance of, 1. 197, 
Blunt, Captain, nt Lucknow, fIL 660. 
Bokhara. Sfcoddart andOonolly prisoners in; 
Dost Mahomed takes refuge in* but hi sooti 
glad to escape from, iii, 363. 

IlaUtt Pass, the, described, iff, 351: aiteraas- 
fully threaded by the British army on its 
way to CnbOOb 354. 

Boles, Major* Ji. 849, 

Bombay, area and form of the presidency of. 
L 14; acquisition of, by the crown; dirtl- 
cultira Lie obtaining posmsAion, of, 314; Sir 
frOTTage Lucas appointed Hovemur of, 
329; granted to the Bust India Company; 
tentiii nf the grant, 322; projected lomrovti- 
merits at, 324; threatened by the Butch, 
320; a Mogul fleet to the harbour of, 327; 
pro great of. 328 ; mutiny among the sol¬ 
diers in, 329: rival attempts on, by the 
Siddec and Sevajen, 339; Keiawin‘a mutiny 
at; its alarming progress and suppression, 
332 : formed into a regency, 343; treaty 
between Hyder Ali and the preaideucy of, 
iL 214 ; views of Hyder entertained by the 
government of, 244 ; letter to Madison How 
from the governor of, 245; proposed treaty 
luetweeu Hyder All and the government of* 
240; proceedings of the government of, at 
Burnt and Baroach, 355; nsgotfotians of the 
gov urn limit of, with lte^obah, 380: dishon¬ 
ourable cmductof the govammentpi, 381; 
the government of, send an expedition 
against Tann ah, 361; stated! affairs at, 390; 
proceedings at, iu regard to Balsetts; fcc , 
399; treaty between Bagobah and the c* uin- 
oll of, 490; troops are furnished to BagohcUi 
by the government of, 461; Um government 
of,in a dilemma, 401; theproceedings! atdis- 
uppreved by the Bengal govern incut, 4d4; 
severe canon re poised by the Bengal gov¬ 
ernment on the proceedings of the council 
of, 405; resolution of fiie government of, 
to assist Ragtshoh, 442; an overland expe¬ 
dition to, suggested by Hastings, 442; con¬ 
temptible conduct of the government of, 
44G; the expedition sent by the government 
of, to Foonak, 447; dilatory proceedings 
And appointment of field-deputies, 448; 
blunders and disasters of the expedition 
scut forth by the government of, 449; the 
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KuTert)merit of, attempts to negotiate, ii* 
459; the disgraceful convention of the gov¬ 
ern m cut of, with Scindia ,451; the m cutiti ca¬ 
tion of the government of, 452; misunder¬ 
standing between the government of, and 
that of Bengal, 453; the government of, 
propose on alliance with Seindia. 453; the 
government of, satisfied with the results 
of the rati ipa frm, 460; code of laws belong¬ 
ing to, iii. 2G2; collision between the go¬ 
vernment and supreme court of, 202; ap¬ 
peal to the privy council and its decision, 
204; the government of, organize a column 
to suppress tlie sepoy mutiny in Centra] 
India, 577- 

Brmiuiarte, NApoleon, his letter to Tippoo 
Bahita. it. m. 

Bin i tel if. Ma jor, cal ls for any enmplalnfj nf 
the sepoys as to the new cartridges, ill. 557. 

Btwdhtm* a Brahmin, curious reOgioiia ^lin- 
enssion between* and nine Mahometan 
doctors, 1. J0L 

Bcoj, the ciipitel of Cutt b, Iii* 37. 

Baondcc, the rajah of. ill. 57; dlatnrlimutes 
hi, 232. 

Boom Cohaln, ill. 139. 

Bourhanpoor, a Pindaree outbreak in, iii, 
177. 

Busker Punt, invailcs Bengal with Ida Mah- 
ratbsa, L 524; treacherous murder of, by 
AH Verdy Khau* 527. 

Bourbon* Lord MintnV experlition uguviust. 
and capture of. iL 84G. 

Boyd, Captain, and Captain Johnstone urge 
General J^lphhifltone to defend the com- 
mlssaftit fort at CabooL iii* 403; ure di&- 
appointed. 404; succeoil in making up for 
tfia loss of the coru miissmiat stores, 407. 

Bradshaw, Major, iii. 17. 

Brahma, iL 22. 

UralmmmKuJ, hemic defence of, against the 
Arabs, i. 41. 

Bralnnaverta, and Brahinardii, Ii 1. 

Brahmins, the. supremacy of* ii. 4 ; com¬ 
parative Impunity for crime elijoyevl by, 

5; penalties for In suiting one* u; stages 
of the life nf a Brahmin, 5; first, and 
second stages, 0; third and fourtli stages* 
ft; change in the discipline of; decline of 
the Influence of* 8; extravagant deference 
paid to the BralimkilcaJ crnite* 8 ; original 
equality oLandprcsentdistiti ctions among. 
9; the Knliuas or noble*. 10; pemiriomi 
regulation resjiecting the doughtera of, tl; 
Observances of a. Brabmiu, 42 ; lnoruhig 
wotBhJp of, 43; ?acraii:eiits of* 44. 

BraiUiw r aite* his brave conduct in Taujore, 

ii. 498: destruction of a British debu-ltuient 
under hla conunaiul, 499: capture of Fou-^ 
di cherry by* G39. 

Bmj’ser h Sikhs at Lucknow* iiL C73. 

Breda, the treaty of, L 33L 

ISrereton* Major* his reverse l>sfore WandL 
wash* L 619; his death, 828, 

Bribery and corruption practised \jy the East 
India Company; investigation ainl dis¬ 
closure# respecting* i, 3o8. 

Briggs Ft ri*ht<j, quoted* L 43* 48, 158. 

Briggs* Captain, iiL ILNi. 

Brijltaj, eldest, son of the Rajah of J union* 
his quarrel with his father, IiL 27b. 

Brijcis Kudilr, son of the ex-t^ ueeu of O title, 
pupjjet-kiEg, iii. 674. 

Blind, 31aj or, iii. 613, 

Bristow, Mr., resMont hi Chide, ii, 420; hla 
removal from Oude censured by tlie di¬ 
rectors of the Comjnmy* 429. 

Britain, fireat. See BntjStimt, 

British resources* Hyder AM's opinion of 
them ii 500: aacumduucy established iu 
Indio* hi. 112. 

Erondfoot, kideiliu the Cabnol insiimjctlbn* 

iii. 393. 

Brook, Captain* his bravery at Gonmra- 
coiida, ii 271. 

Brook's Lieuteiiant-ceiloiicl, killed in the 
battle of ChillianwalJa, hi. 523. 

Broiighton’a istirri leritlcn in a JSIahmtta 
CnmtK quoted, ii, 741 mite. 

Brown* Captain. Apa Sahib's escape from* 
iiL 101; ii Is goQa&t defence erf thn fort of 
Knhun. 374; at (Jnmrkote* 470. 

Brown, CoJmud, attempt* to surprise Sciu- 
dia r s camp, fi. 457: with Goddard cm his 
march tnwsidfl Poonah* 461 

Brown, Genera], commander of the Bocntid 
division of thu army of Ilindoostah, iii. 62; 
storms Jawed. S3. 

Brace* Major* iradi the escalade at Gwalior, 

nm. ' 

Eryjlen, Bt.. tliu sole survivor of tha force 
which retreatesl from Catexil* ill- 43h. 

Buchanan's NarruUire of n Jourm^fjrm Jfa* 

tfrat/ thmtffh M&m t quoted, i* 158; ii. 178* 
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Buchaimn, Captain, refnsen sm enormous 
bribe, and is rewarded by the Bombay 
govonmient, L 515. 

Bnoke* Major* bis disastrous march, through 
Ignorance of geography, in. 165. 

Buckingham* Mr* James Silk, editor and 
Iiropnetor of the CatcutM Ji>timid, shippoil 
off to England for using the freetluiu of 
the press, iii, 13L 

Buckley, Conductor, his bravery in defence 
of the Delhi magazine, iii. 569* 

Budooon, the residetuxi of ^lahouied of 
Delhi at* i. 100. 

Buddha* ii. 31 r 

Budge Budge, Clive arrives nt the fort of, 

I* 561; raptured by Clive, 553; rraulte of 
the rapture of, 553, 

Bukht Khan, a rebel *coihn]t(kir t defeated 
at Jfujufgliur, iii, Gl 7* 

Biikkur, the forced cession of. by the Ameers, 
iii. 344. 

Eulhun, Vkier of Delhi, subdues I ho Hap 
uoota, 1,68; tmeceeJsto the throne of Delhi; 
his early career and patronage of litem 
tnre, G7; his love of pomp, real for tem¬ 
perance* and tits of economy, 93; nibelllou 
of Toglmul Khan ajminst; Ills campaign in 
Bmgul, U9 ; his death* 7L 

Bui want Sing* ZcuiLndar of Benares, ii. 
53L 

Euhvaut Sing, appoints! Rajah of Bhnrt- 
pfjor jib Huccosoor to liifs father, iii. 17&; 
supplanted by his nephew, ISO; restored by 
the British, 1^5* 

BtUwant Sing, Rajah of Uluar, eet aside by 
his nephew Bonce Bing, IU- 186; Bence 
Sing, by the British, restores 

hiiu one half of the territory’* JS7* 

Btindeht chiefs, Lho rebellion of the. Si. 788. 

Bundelcimd, proceedings in, ii 767 ; distnrte 
an era in* 521. 

Burges?, t-orporal, forms one of the explosion 
party at Dohii; killed, iii , 621, 

Burgidifl, a rol»el force defeated at* by Lord 
Clyde, Ui 701* 

Burleigh, recomtaonda Sir Edward Mitdsel- 
borne to the director® of the East India 
Cnmi^uy; the Compmay refuses hint, L 

Burke's, Bbnnuih description nf tlie devasta¬ 
tions of Hyder All in the Carnatic* ii. 479; 
dracri]fticm of the famine hi the south oF 
India, fdD; speech on tlie Nabob of Areofs 
debts* 56S; first step towards the impeach¬ 
ment nf llasthigs, 641; character uf his 
opposition to HaatingH, 643. 

Burmese* the, tutsumleretanding with. iii. 
132; send u force across the Biltish fron¬ 
tier In pursuit of marauilezo, 133; tlie 
Imsfilanfmous conduct of the Iudu-BritMi 
govcrtuiicnt in reganl to. 134; ciidgratite 
from AimCtui daimed by, 134; tempo ran, 
arrangement with* 135; they again claim 
the emigrants from Araout, 136; com- 
pl«iJilts or, again?t the Ilrittata, 135; lay fm 
tunUugo on British vessels at Rangoon, 
136; mvodo the British tern to ties, 13f>; 
their InsiditJUa designs, 137; judfcy of the 
homo authorities respecting, 135; portions 
of the British territories emimed by, 13S; 
tire bent on war with the Britlah, 140; 
commencement of hostilities with* 140; 
the governor-geneml'a declaration of war 
against, 141; plan of i n iii bury operations 
against, 142; their mode of warfare, 142; 
plan or their campaign* 143; British force 
employed against, 143: atrtval otf theEri- 
tiab fleet at Rangcioii* 144; attack on Ifan- 
tpncai and capture of ft, 144; error in the 
plan of the campaign against* 145; success 
of the Brit Id i uaiirmtv 146; invasion of 
Oliittagong by, 147; the British repulsed 
by* at Itomoo, 145 - oixuations in the vici¬ 
nity of Rangoon agatii^t, 149; affair at 
Kcroendino with, 149; heavy rains sus¬ 
pend ojiciatitm.-i agaiimt, 149; extensive 
preparations made by* 150; capture of the* 
stockadea at Kanraroot* 350; capture of 
Syrian] and operations in Tegu against, 
151; subjugutien of their Ttmoaserizn pro¬ 
vinces, 152: they make an attack on the 
British post at the Odltten Pagonln, 152; 
serious repulse sustained from* at Kitikloo; 
tholr exultation* 153; defeat ta their leader 
Kye Wungyoe, 154; posit ion of the British 
army and of theirs, 154; great exertions 
ri tilde by, 155; British snceesseii at Kokeln 
agoimt* lto; ofierations in A&um against; 
giiljjugation of .Awain, 156; two forces sent 
overland to Am against* 157; ninthly In 
the Aracan armament* 158; departure of 
the Aractm force sent against, 162; opera¬ 
tion.* of tlte Araeau torts? against, 163; 
rapture of Aracan, 164; disasters cx:ca- 
BiojiLMl to the British through ignorance of 
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Burmese*— 

geography, liL 164 ; overtures of imlepcnd- 
oiice maos to Pegu by tlie British, 165; new 
plan of ojH, i mUotiK against, suggested by Sir 
Archih^lil Campbell, 1G5; operations of 
Major Hale mud General Cotton against; 
165 : p t oi-kii-t]ea at. )>(mn bew, JG6; failure of 
the attack of the British on the stockades of 
D.iuobctv* 167: pubsenueut proceedings 
against, 167 ; successes against, 168; ad¬ 
vance of the British anuy into the Interior 
of their country and capture of Promo, 168; 
neytitjatbm* with* proposed. 1GD; failure 
of n otfotiatlonswith, 170: resumption of 
hostilities, m ith, 171; affair with, ut Wuti- 
eaon, 171; a new lender of* his defeat and 
ilaath, 172; renewal of oegctlatl one with, 
173 : n definitive treaty wfth, executed, but 
not ratified, 173; hostilities with, resumed; 
Frfncoof Sunset. 173; new tactics of tlio 
Prince of Simeet, his defeat, 174; negntju- 
tiona with, renewed; peaey emidudud, 
review of the war with, 175; a now war 
with tho; Its causes, 530; expedition 
a^itiust the, 533; oiierutious at Kmsgomi, 
533 1 the position of new Rangoon, 534; 
capture of Promt, 534: General God- 
will's desultory prcHceedingo, 535; capture 
of Fegit, 536; Pegu assaulted by the Bur¬ 
mese, hub successfully defended by the 
garrison. 536 ; annexation of Pegu. 537; 
Bubruiaq.ii i u of the King of Ava, 538; peace 
concluded with Bunuaii, 533. 

Burn, Colonel* iJ. 781. 

Burnesy Lieutenant Alexander. Ida expedi¬ 
tion up the Indus, hi. 282; the obstacles 
he met with. 283; his travels fa Central 
Asia, 296; his mission to CrtbooJ, 2&7; tho 
onw .risible object of his mffpjon to Cafwol, 
297 ; his mission to Cnbcwl a poll Heal one, 
227; Ids reception by Oust Mahomed. 238; 
big flirst Interview' with Host Mahomed, 
239; his conference with Host Mahomed 
on the subject of Poshawer, 290; Dost 
Mahomed comra to him for counsel iu 
reference to the Hussion agent in CaWl, 
303; he promises Post Mahomed British 
protection, 310; his views aa to the results 
of Lord Auckland's miperdliaba letter to 
Host Mahomed. 313; the high ground token 
by him towards Itost Mahomed, 314; Boat 
Mahomed's statement to, 316; Ids depar¬ 
ture from Cabooi, 316; his appointment 
as envoy to the chief of K ho lftt, 333; his 
dealings with the Ameers of Senate, 343 ; 
his treaty with the Khan of Rhein t, 
353; his dream of security; informed by 
Mo]nm Lai of a conspiracy among the 
Afghan chiefs, 331: injtulicluus proceed¬ 
ings of, 392 ; conspiracy against. 392; Ida 
house attacked, and himself and inmates; 
murdered* 393. 

Burr, Colonel, at the battle of Kinkee. iii 67 

Hurt, Oulonol, ill. 64 

Bnssenitgimgc, Havelock's victory over the 
sepoy* at, ilk fdO. 

EiiHtty, Jl, captures fort Ghigco, l. 449; Ids 
inltueiice at the court of HeJabut Jung, 
561; Leaves sick, while bis enemies are 
plotting iivnimfl him, 591: his return, 502 ; 
foranki-9 Hatubut Jung. 610; hia negotia¬ 
tions with Bosalut Jung, 620; arrives In 
time to succour Arot.it> 623; joins Admiral 
Htdfreln with leSufarecimaita, iL Dll ; at 
Cud bilore. 012. 

Buxiir, Major Hector Monro's victory at, i, 
679. 


C* 


CabOdt, proceedings In* hostile to Akber 
Khan* i. 128; is taken possession of by 
* Aklier, 134; Lord Min to semis an embassy 
to, it 833; Shah Shujah flees from, 833; 
Shall Shu jab attempts to recover the throne 
of; bis utter discomfiture, iii. 223; Lieu- 
tei lant Burnes' mission to, 237; Lieu tonal it 
Bume»‘ departure from, 316; Lost Mhhm 
mod’s flight from, 362; Shah Shujahs 
entrance into, 362: description of the city 
of, 387; the Bala Hissar, 383; Shah Shti- 
jah's refusal to accommodate the British 
troojis iu the Bala FUssar; erection of 
British cantonments near, 399; British 
fpnrtsof the army at, 390; licentiousness 
of the British troops in. 391; dreams of 
tranquillity as to. 391; suspicions of a plot, 
3PIf; mjiidipioua proceedings of Sir A 
Bunies, and cmagdwcgr^against him, 392- 
Bir A Burned bouse attacked, and bim- 
nvif and other knmitcs intmler^l, 393' 


Oahool,— 

feasibility of Riippressiug the iusuriestion 
Jn, at iirst; failure of llrit. efforts, ill. 391; 
culpable dtJaya of General Ivlpliineimje 
and the envoys in dealing with the insur- 
rectEou, 395; singular irulecisimi of General 
ELphinstone, 396; fatal wnBoqnences of 
this indecision, 306; iimper menus not 
employed to quell the insurrection in, 338; 
incoinpetoncy of the military and civil am 
thorities in, 399; ineffectual application 
for aid to Genenil Nott, 339; fuilure of 
application for aid to General Bale, 4 ( M); 
General laphinstone coin urea up tlitfl- 
cultles > 401; miserable indeasion of General 
IillpMnstono, and employment of liuvde- 
q« ato incans to quell the insiirrection, 492; 
progress of the insim-ectinm 403; the Hri- 
tisb Qomrniaatttet fort captured, 404; Gene¬ 
ral Elpbinstone begins to talk of tonus with 
the iuaargents, 495; Captains Boyd and 
Johnstone nobly labour to cm in pen sate for 
the hiss of the commissariat stores, 405; Bir 
"William Maomghteu, the envoy, resnrto 
to bribery to pro-tint? the assnssinattou of 
the principal rebel ebiofa, 407: iqjiead of 
tlm mvhrzectfon, and disaftora uT the Bri¬ 
tish army, 409; iuhnnitiw of General El- 
phinatoue, 410; an attack no tbu irn^uiy 
proposed? difficulties and disaster^ 411; 
a new position taken up by the enemy on 
the Bell rimroo .Bills, 413; attempt to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy, 4.12 ; resolutinu to bold 
the cantonments, 413; new attempt to 
dislodge the enemy, 413; failure nf the 
attack on the Afghane, 414; the Hrirish 
routed by the Afghans, 415; all exterior 
exertions aMndnunl; resolutlrm to conu' 
to terms, 415; arrogant demnuda of the 
enemy, 416; ruinous delay, and new pro¬ 
posal far negolmtiums 416: conference 
with the Afghan chiefs, 417; draft of a 
treaty submitted by the Britirih. tmd osten¬ 
sibly accepted by tlit: Afghanw. 417; evacuu- 
tlon of the Bala Ilina&r by the few LrltMi 
iwldtars who were in it, 413; forte ctun- 
uiauding the cantonments Em-rmidcretl to 
the. enemy, 419; intrlgut's of the envoy, 
and counter-intrigues of the Afghans, 420; 
extraordinary projHisiibj made Ivy Akl ar 
Khun to the envoy, 421; iufntuhtinn of the 
envoy, 421; conference of the envoy with 
Akbdr K ban; murder of the envoy, 421; 
negotiations renewed with tho enemy after 
the murdered the envoy, 423; evacuation 
of the cantonments by the British soldiers, 
424; horrors of the retreat of the British 
army; Its annihilation, 425; Ur. BryOeo 
tby sole surrlvor of the British who re¬ 
treated from, 430; tho governor-gen eraVs 
virtutd ;>eninskdnn toCd nornla Pollack and 
Niitt to advance on, 44S; responsibility of 
adVBDcitig on, thrown on General JSott by 
ttie governor-general, 449; triumphant 
march of General Pollock on. 452; the 
defeat of the Afghans and recapture of, 
453; wandering« and ultimate release of 
the Eng] Ldi captives belonging to the army 
of, 454; tlie British army finally quite, 458. 

Cabot, Sobastlfli], discovera Ncwfoumlland, 
L 1IMS. 

Calind, sent out to the East with a second 
Portuguese eijxdJtion, i. 163: arrived at 
Calicut, 164; hifl Interview with the Za- 
niorin of Calicut; their mutual distrust, 
161: pitKiieilingsudversi^to. fttCaIiciit,l65; 
ia invited to Cochin, 1G6; friendly over¬ 
tures of the Bajab of Cochin to, ld7; pur¬ 
sued by the fcanoorln’s fleet, 167- 

Calcutta, iiejiuiml by the liist India Cnm- 
pftny. i. 383; the penolesicni rd Kiasendasa 
to take refuge in, tbe origin of tho quarrel 
with Burajnh Dowlab, 532; peremptuiy 
order from Buraia] i Derwiah to ilealat from 
fortifying, and thcgovemnr'a explanation, 
534 ■ Surajah UawtEdi compels m i\ Watt* 
to sign a paper binding him to level it be 
new works at, 536; Su rajah Umvlab ud- 
viuicos against, S37; state of Fort- William 
at, 538; the enemy's progress a gainst, 540 
general consternation nt, and flight of the 
governor of, 540; Mr. Holwtll elected 
governor: the garrison eliMuefnlly left to 
ite fate, 541; attempts to negotiate; the 
f«irt taken. 542; Sunt jah Dow'lull iti t lit? 
fort, 542; the Black Hole, 543; the horrible 
flufferingg of the British immured in the 
Black Hole, 544; Sunt jab Dowlali ts dls- 
appointedthe smaUuesB id tlie plundor, 
545; an exjw.vJjUon to, resolved on, 547: 
ebmcoof a commander of the expedition 
to; Clive ap|iointed; his feelings and views, 
549; operations for Ita recapture, 651; ri> 
covered by Clive, 554; Surajoii Dow lab 
advances on, but is attacked and iiitimi- 


Calcutta,— 

dated by Clive, i. 557; curnplaint# again Ft 
Clive for not securing from the nabob com- 
tK'iistit ion for private sufferers by tlm plun¬ 
der of; Clivr’ii dr-fenev. 500 ; gene rid diffu¬ 
sion of wealth at, occasioned by the ar¬ 
rival of the conquered nabob's treasures, 
&d; Cdive applies to the preehkney of 
Madras for tbe supply of vOeancieB in lLa 
couuril of, 096: Uiembcre of the dDUhcH of, 
arrive from England, it. 363; 
and (Uscnsrioiia m tho council uf, 363; the 
emiudl af + divided Into tw r o hostile factions, 
360: disseiirioiis In the council of. on i lie 
laud question, 411; collision between the 
council of, imd the government, 433; arbi¬ 
trary preweediiigB of the coundl of r 435; 
notion brought against the council of, and 
tho govemor-gencral: abntut w'itlnbuwal 
of tlio aariic, 436; jurlfMlictiQu nf the su¬ 
premo court- of, defined by a new statute, 
438; dlsturhjiiirc occasioned in the vicinity 
of, by a fanatical Mahometan, fit 205, 

Cati putfa, the, of Hindbb chronology, ii. 1 

Cali gut, Ik? Gama arrives ot, i. 156; the 
innrin of, 157; l>e Guana lands at, 157; Be 
Gama’s visit to the zumorin nf, 157; Do 
Gama s second visit to the xaiuorin of, 164; 
He Gama forcibly detained on shore at, 
160; traffic of the Portuguese uh 161; hoso 
ttllty of the jwnnnrin of, to Do Gama, and 
his retekation, 162; the fleet of tho xnmu- 
rlu of, atUicka Dc Gama, 163; Cabral ar¬ 
rives nt; mil bits an interview with the 
zamurfu oh 164; mutual di*trust of Cabral 
and the Eimorin of, 164; Moorish Intrigut6 
agairiHt tho PortngtMse at, 165; the Fortu- 
giiese factory atonuod at, 165: bombarded 
by Ckihftd 166; Cabral is pursued by the 
fl-tJtd of the xamoriu of, 16/. 

GaJlendar, Captain, liis cow r ardico and death 
at Mosullpatum, L in 

Cal] fluid. Ills lira very in the uetion near tbe 
iingar-loaf Buck, L 497; saves Tricbinopoly, 
595; appointed commander of the army in 
Bengal. 666; fimt rates $bfth Alum’s pur- 
pew a, 667; marches to griv,; Sludi Alum 
bfttUh, 668; bis mission to Hyderabad, id 
218, 

Calpee, captured by tho British, ii + 763; out- 
btettks iu, UL IB ; Sir Hugh Boso moves 
against, and captures It from the rebels, 
682 . 

Camac, Major, now' Colontd, invades Mai- 
wah, ii 464; BiirpriacB tie!udla's camp, 465, 

C-nmt 1 ! Corahs, fumiod by Sir Charles Kapler 
to nitrate ogolnst the tribes of Cuteh 
GumLiva. iii, 502. 

Camp, a Hindoo, descrilwKL ij, 112. 

CumpbeU, an ludo-Britum, sent out of the 
Bm Hitftar to quell the Insurrection hi 
Cabwl, lit, 3KP 

Campbell, Sir ArchfbalA governor of Ma¬ 
dras, ii. 6S3; commander in the Burmese 
war. Hi. 143; bis operations in tbe vicinity 
of Rangovm, 148; conies the stockades 
uejir Bangoon, 150: a new plan of opera¬ 
tions again Ft the Burmese emrgcsted hy. 
165; further operation* of. 167; captures 
the Fteckaiks of Dcmwbew. ICfl; advances 
into the Interior of Burnuib, 16S; captures 
Frame, 169; proposes negotiations with the 
Burmese, 10^; resumes hostilities, 171: 
proceeds against Media Nemyo and Kye 
Wmigycv, aiul defeats them* 172; defeats 
the Frfnoe uf tiimsct, and oonclisits the 
war, J174, 

CamplKill, Brigadier, at Banmttagtav bj, 520; 
his luavcryat ChlilianwaUa, 524; at Luck¬ 
now, 874, 

Caiuplxil, Sir Colin (Lorel Clyde), arrives iu 
India ns cummamlerdii cliiof, iii. 64C; 
places hjm&eli at the head of an adequate 
force forthe relief of Lucknow, 657; leave* 
Citrnpoor for Lucknow—tho numlier and 
oompoflftian of the forces under his cam- 
ninnd, ■659; beginff his advance ou Luck¬ 
now; capture of tbe IMIkoofiha 1 ‘Jirk. ami 
Secuuelcr Hag'll, ICC; capture of the Shall 
Kujeef, 6GI; effects the removal of the 
women and children from the residency, 
662: secures the removal of the garrison 
from the residency ; skilful mode of pro¬ 
ceed u\R in daing sa 663; leaving General 
Out ram with m sufficient, force In tile 
Alumhagh, lie proceeds to the relief of 
CfiwniHwr, where General Windham ia 
besieged by the rebela, 664; reacln^ the 
entrenchment# at Cawnpoor. 666; having 
effected the safe removal of the families 
and wouTuleil in his care, ho attacks aud 
defeats the rebels Hfc Gawnpoor, t'67; hav¬ 
ing conquered the rebels at CAwroptior. ho 
encainifftiit Fdttehghur, C<B0; be ml van ns 
hiudl>' on Ludiuow; his pliiU of attack. 
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CAMPBELL 

Campbell. Sir Cohn,— 
i!L 670; hfe opora.tiojL3 Lucknow, 

071■ opens the campaign against the rcbeto 
in Eobileimd. 676; now Lord Clyde, he re¬ 
news operations in Quito against the 
rebels, bis proclamation, 036; Attacks and 
dismantles the fort of the Rajah of Ame¬ 
nde, 693; destroys the fort of yhunkerpoor 
belonging to Ixmo MadhOO, 690; hie pur¬ 
suit of iJcneMadhoo, 706! hie suhfliequemtf* 
opemtloua against the rebate described in 
htH detmatoh, 7GL 

Campbell* Colonel DnuaH Ills operations 
amuisf Hydor Alt, ii. 2.17; at Mangalore, 
5&0; in Cuttack, 757; at Delhi, 630, m, 
Canade, his atomic theoiy and physiqML 117, 
Canal, the, eoustmeted by Feroao, l. 92. 
Chuiialiar, arrival of a Persian ambassador 
at, iii- 300; occupation of, by the British 
expedition to Afghanistan, 354; Shuh 
Shujah'fi reception at* $55; conspiracy in, 
against the lives of Europeans. 370; state 
of affaire at, after the Cabooi disaster, 438; 
defeat of the Afghans at, 433: General 
Elphinstone’s order to deliver it up dis- 
regarded by General Nott and Major 
Rawlinson, 439; preparations for the de¬ 
fence of, by General Nutt, 439 ; tin Afglisui 
Attempt to take it by stratagem, frustrated, 
441 

Caudoisl), ojJertttioiiaof the British in, til. 93. 
Qiui&ml Kiddy, Major Dixon 1 -; ddw#bption of 
the ground around the British camp at. 
lL 603. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-general of India, 
iii. 553; orders the dtebaiiding of tho 
mutineer sepoys at Banaekpoor, 561; his 
proclamation respecting the sepoy mutiny, 
598; disavows Mr. Colvin's proclamation, 
599; his proclamation on the capture of 
Delhi, 625; his proclamation intended to 
lie used on tlie capture of Lucknow'. 683 ; 
his proclamation denounced by Lord 
Elleuboreueh in his despatch, G91; indig¬ 
nation of him and hla friends on the re- 
caption of Lord EUeubOreugh’s despatch, 
693; his proclamation ituxlillcd before 
published, 693. 

Canning, Mr,, appointed Governor-gchhml 
of India, and resigns, til-128. 

Canning, Captain, rent on a mission to 
Rangoon, ill. 135. 

CanougO, the ruins of, i. 47. 

Can too. He case of. in relation to Mr. Ilast- 
iugs, ii. 334. 

Capo of Good Hope, doubled by Dim* I. 
J52; nroeeedirgs at, between the Freucb 
and English, u. 501. 

Caplin, the founder of the atheistic branch 
of the Sankbya school of philosophy, ii. IIS, 
Capper* Colon id, his suspension, ii. 840, 
Caran jMy, capture of, by Captain Davis, it. 
45G. 

Carlgat, the battle of, ii, 602. 

Carmiciiiid, Serjeant, one of the explosion 

party at Delhi, killed, UL 621. 

Comae, Sir James, governor of Bombay, 
deposes the Rajah of Bombay, 111. 263- 
Camac. Major, aKsumea the command of the 
British army in India, L 7GI1 bis troops 
become mutinous, 678; receives present*} 
contrary to covenant, 690; iu tho council 
of Bombay, ii, 417 ; quarrels with Colonel 
Egerton on □ paint of etiquette, 443 ; his 
Cowardly conduct in Urn expedition to 
i’oon&h, 449; dismissed the service, 451. 
Carnatic, the, boundaries and pbyeical fea¬ 
tures of, L 429; the Mahrattarf brought 
into, 432; state of affairs in, 094; final 
arrangement respecting, by Lord Mom- 
ingtou* ii. 721; claimants to the tbroue 
of; Areetn-u-Dowlah made nabob of* 722. 
Coroor. cap it illation of, to the Company, iu 
23L 

Carpenter, Colonel, iii 13. 

Carries!, the naval engagement at. between 
Ad mind Pococka ami Count d'Ache, L 
692; capture of, by Captain Munson, 632. 
Cnrtikeia, the Hindoo god of war, iL 38. 
Cartridges, the greased, used bythe sepoys 
as a pretext for disobedience, iii- 556. 
Cartwright, Colonel, Attempts te restore 
(liBefpunn among tha Bengal mutineers; 
appointed to Burmah, iii. 158. 

Cashmere, Akber'a campaign in, and eon 
quest of, i. 135; failure of Runje&t Singte 
expedition against, iii. 278, 

Cashmere Gaw* the, of Delhi, blown open, 
Iii. m 

Carina, Mahomed, in varies IndiA, s. 40; his 
conquests, 40; singular revenge taken on 
him by a daughter of the Ra jah of Bruh- 
umnaRuL 41. 

Caspian Sea. ernmeoiM notions of tbe Per- 
riana respecting, i 37. 


Caste, among the Hindoos, LL 3; the Brah- i 
mins, 4 11; the Crii atriy a* and Vaisy&a, 11; 
the Budras, 12; new, 13: now identified 
with profusions and trades, 13; effects of 
paste, 14; loss of caste, la; caste an obstacle 
In tha spread of Christianity, 10. 
Casttereagh, Lord, proposes thirteen re-^olti- 
tions containing the lea ling provisions of 
the new charter of the Eftet India Com¬ 
pany, ill 3. 

Caulfield, Captain, sent to Jawiul, iii. 83, 
Cavendish, Sir Tliomaa, his voyage to the 
Straits Of Magalhaena, and the Pacific, L 
299; hte letter to Lord Hudson, 209, 
Cawnppor, the position of Sir Henry Wheel¬ 
er at, iii. 586; mutiny at, 593; attack on 
Sir Henry Wheeler's position by Haim 
Sahib, 594; siege of, by Xami Sahib, 595; 
capitulation of, G93; treachery of the 
tool4s, 5%; atrocities committed by Nana 
Sahib. 597; horrid spectacle presented to 
Havelock’s troops on their entering, 637 ; 
Havelock at Mungtdwax receives alarming 
news from, 642; General Windham threat¬ 
ened in, by the rebels; attacks them and 
is defeated; Sir Colin Campbell nmrchen 
to his aid, 664; Sir Colin Campbell attacks 
and routs the rebels at, 667. 

Cay. Captain, loses his life at Karlee, ii, 449* 
Censorship of the press in India, iii. 130. 
Ceremonies of the Hindoos, obsen'anoes of 
a Brahmin, ii. 42: the five sacraments, 
44; nbservjmres of the vulgar. 44: multi¬ 
plicity o£ forms, 45; self-inflicted tortures, 
41 

Chain Soh, iii. 103. 

Chalmers. ColoucL hto operations agftiEtsb 
Yailoo Tambi. ix. S35; susp«nde<L 841. 
Chamberlain, Brigadier Neville, iiL CIO, 
Chambers, Sir Charles Haroourt, judge of 
the supremo court of Bengal, iu, 203. 
CliampEon, Colonel deflate the Rohlllas, ii. 
327; appointed to Uudem Mr. Middleton's 
place, 365, 

Chand Booby, herhetoLsm, l. 133. 

Chnud.i, the fort of, taken by Colonel Adams, 
Iii. 93. 

Chandemagore, Clive prepares to attack, 

but is prevented by tlie Nabob of Bengal, 

L 551: the defences of, 553; Clive advances 
against, and captures, 564. 

Chandra Kan to, iii. 139. _ . 

Cluiiidu T,al, minister of tho Nizam, iL S23; 
ill. 2$; his influence in the Niznm'a court, 
121; bis dealings with William Falrucr &■ 
Co., 122. 

Cbantra Barn Sak, Rajah, iii. 19, 22. 
CLturteigh Brirlge, the, Havelock's conllict 
with the mutineers at, iii, 653. 

Chari kur. Ijmvely {lefeudud by Captain 
Codiiugtoa; evacuated, iiL 409; tmrneii 
down, 457. 

Charles L, King, grants a crown license to 
rival traders to the Jvast Judin Company, 
i. 267; buys the Compiiuy'B pepper ou credit 
aud sella it for ready money, 272. 

Charter of the East India Compmy, i, 231S 
a new, granted by diaries II-, 311; anew, 
granted be William IIL, 355; renewed by 
George Ifl, ii. 1. 

Choc too, a celebrated Pindaree loader, his 
early fortunes, id- 47; acta iu union with 
Koreeiu Klutn, 49; his durra, 50; Ida in¬ 
roads on Surat, 50; enmity between him 
mid Kureem Kbftn prevents united action, 
79; pursuit of him by Sir John Malcolm, 
and dispersion o£ his durra, 81. 

Chelan, ii. 6H, 

Chemistry, Hindoo, ii, 136, 

Chen Buravia, stnmge story of, il, 235. 
Clteyte Liing, Britialj relaUons with, il. 531; 
exactions front 533; made a prisoner in 
his palace by Hastings, 535; rescue and 
esrape-of. 537 ; carries with him ull Mb trea¬ 
surer 539. 

Chaamhruin, failure of Coo to 9 attempt on. 

Ii. 489. 

Child. Sir John, appointed captain-general 
of the Hast India. Company, l- 841; Ida un- 
scrupulous eomtuct, 345; hispowerkssness, 
347; his deiKj^itlon before pariianumt as 
to the alleged hriberj' of the East India 

CliUdrem^Hiiidoo. tho unfavourable influ¬ 
ence to which they am subjected, ii, 200. 
CldlfianwnBa, the E«attk i of, IiL 523, 

China, Maliumed Togblaka projector suli- 
duiiig, i. 39; tho attempt, of the East India 
Company to farm a trade witK 334, 
Chingleput and Covetoug, preparations of 
the British for tho siege or, i. 483; capture 
of, by Clive, 485; imiwrtanoji of; French 
attempts on, 605, 

Cidriaehatfl Phe», the, Iii. 24. 

Chisholm. lieutenant, his death, iii. &3. 


CLTVE 

Chittagong, fugitives from Amtau settle in, 
HL 132; mamuders, foliowctl by the Bur¬ 
mese, enter, 133; tlm Burmese claim tho 
e ml grants who have settled in, 134; invaded 
by the Burmese 147. 

Chittaayaa, the, their tenets, ii. 72. 
ChittapeL Coote captures, L 629, 

C hit too r, attacked by AlaiMliu, L 82; tho 
fortunes of, S3, kote; the rajah of, in prison 
nt Delhi; proposal rondo to him as tha con¬ 
dition of his release, 83; his escape, 83. 
Cfwhdar, a, ii. 47S, rtoff. 

Cholera, its ravogca in the British camp in 
the year 1817. fit 78. 

Chooraman, u Jat leatler, tL 784, 

Choto Kapixior, di^turljanees iu r tlL 2t8, 
Choukt the, of Dacca, i, 817. 

Chonl, a naval fight off. lxjtween th^ Portu¬ 
guese and G 11 jemt fleets, i. 188. 

ChouUrj/, a L 463. 

Christian, Mr., commissioner at Sectnpxior, 
his mtoploocd coniidcuce In the military 
police, hi, 5S& 

Christianity, not chargeable with the Vellore 
mutiny, il. 815: uniavoimible poflftftm of 
converts to, in Indift, iii. 200; now regula¬ 
tion in favour of converts to, introduced 
by Sir William Bent hick, 200; its influence 
ou India. 705. 

Chronology of the Hindoos, the. if. 2, 
Chiinar, Hie siege of, by Sheer Khan Sur, I. 
114; failure of the attempt of the British 
on, 681; the treaty of, ii. 539, 

Cliunil Koonwur, til, 486, 

Chuuda SahiU his treachery’, i. 431; Ms con¬ 
nection with Pondicherry, 433; a prt&tmer 
with the Mahrattos, 434; ransomed by 
Duple!r, 435; his proceedings at Klutna. 
435; Ills expedition against Tank re, 444; 
at Volconda, 457; helejigners Trichiiio- 
poly, 471; Major Lawrence attmnpts to 
surprise liia camp, 474; Ms troops desert 
him, 477; tries to effect Ms escape, 477; hla 
cruel fate, 479. 

CAupriitfL ;i, iii. 225,’ ‘ * 

Churut yiug, a ciikh chief, his rise and inc- 
eefts, iii. 270; his ttoatb, 279 
Chute, Colonel, at Mtiidiuu iiL 577. 

Chattier Sing, cutieea xm iuEiuroetton ifl 
Hfuareh, iiL 519. 

Clreans, the Korifiern, the Fren ch get posses¬ 
sion of. L 563; state of affairs in, 510; ii, 
213; grant of, to the East India Com puny, 
313; arrangement of the Company as to, 
214; vacilLUirig conduct of the MMms 
presidency as to, 215 1 Mr. Tlastiiips’ pn> 
t Ktsal to code the, to the >'izam Ah t 528, 
Clarke, Major, UL B2. 

Covering, GaneruL sent nut from England 
as a inembnr of the council of Bengal, il. 
353; opposed to llflHtlngs, 364, 411. 418; 
a^nnicathe oflloe of govereor-gennnkt, 424; 
his (hath, 428. 

Cliblionj, Major, hEs disaster at Jvuffoask 
I^ish, ill. 374. 

Climate of India, i. 7; modifying causes of, 
8; heat aucl humidity of, 8. 

Clive, Eoljert, his breve conduct and narrow 
escape at the siege of Devfcotta, L 438; liis 
early life, 439; ln» appointment as writer, 
44b; his constitutional melancholy, 441; 
hise^caLie lifter the siege of Makhno, 441; 
singular anecdote of him, 442; obtains an 
eusigu'B commissi cm, 442; charge of cowar¬ 
dice a^tdnst him; its refutation, 442; his 
prodominating qualities, 442; tit the siege 
of Vo I con da, 457; nccompaiilea Bigot to 
relieve Ttidnchelum, 459; his narrow es¬ 
cape ou his return fro 111 Yerdachelum, 459; 
hL^eitteditioritoTrichmoiJOiy, 460; attacks 
and captures Arcot* 460; purrees the gbjtL 
uonOf ikreot, 461; isbcsiegetlinArcot,461; 
captures Timery, 4tI7; his victory itt A ruce» 
468; captures Conjeveium, 4< 8: ULs victory 
Al GuverjTAuk, 4w ; seconds to Law¬ 
rence in command of 11 Force to Trkliiuo- 
iaily, 473; I ms the command of a division, 
475; U in danger at Samiaveram, 475; ci- 
posed to new dangers, 470; captures Cove- 
long, 484; captures Chiiigtoput, 485; iwrives 
at Botnhay with tbe rank of ColoucL 506; 
cvpediti-ui to, and capture of Geriah, 513; 
appointed by the Company commander of 
tho expedition to Bengal, 549; hi= totters 
to the Court of Directors, 549; the squa¬ 
dron and land-force under his eoininaml; 
voyage to lieng&L 559; he commences 
operataous, 551; blunders committed. 532: 
captures the fort of Bodge; results of the 
capture, 553; recovers Calcutta. 554; his. 
luisunderstmidmgs with Admiral Watson. 
551; his attack on the A'alxjb of Bengal’s 
camp, 559; makes a treaty with the ualob; 
bis defence of it, 559: prepares to attack 
C liuTi dcroogurej but is prevented by the 
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CLIVE 

OH re, Robert,— 

imbob, i.Kl; advances again* trend capture# 
CJxiuiieraagore, .565; the title of *tabut 
Jung bestowed uu liLm by the nabobs 567: 
liiti parthi pattern in the eaiispimoy against 
the nabob, 569; his dlsalnmlution towards 
the nabob, 570; acts out to perform Ins 
jMurt of the conspiracy. 574; lus statsiiieiifc 
uf grievance* and id arch from Giuratter- 
Jingcre, 575; iioidft a council of war, 5i6; 
his march to Fluasoy* 577; hla victory at 
Piassey. 578; solute* Meer JftfiicrM Al*>b 
of Bengal, 531; seats. Moor Jatfier on the 
musnud, 533; the deception prcEcfcised by 
him on Oimchund, and its melancholy 
effects* 593; his futile attempt to justify 
his deception, 585; his disputes about the 
flpolls, 531; insists on Moor Jaflier pay ini; 
treaty money, 646; ids Interference on 
behalf of Itaumarain, 649; obtains from 
Hear Jretlkr /nr Hid Company a monopoly 
of all the saltpetre imufe within his ch>- 
minions, 850; hifl (minion oT M*ar *7 artier* 
651; ho returns to Aloorabeilftbad* 651; his 
cmuplukit to the nabob of the conduct of 
hie eon Maeron* 651; he is net Included 
In tho new council of Bengal 052: hts Is 
Invited by the council to become president; 
his refusal. hut sutomueut acceptance of 
the offer, 653; his hitter to Mocr Jamer 
in respect to the shn/ji'TH, 656; tho aha- 
Kn la's letter to him, 656; his reply to the 
fehazada* 057; haetens to Patna, which.hi 
besieged by the aho/ada, and relieves it, 
057; his J&ghEre, 656; objections to Ids 
jag]lira, 659; prepares to tmj>OA£ tho Dutoh 
armament scat to Bengal, 860; his reply 
to tho I Jut-ch manifesto, 001; resolvea to 
deport far England, 013; iitteiiipte hulfs- 
anode him fr.en returning to England. 004; 
his letter to llio Earl of Fhathrem, setting 
forth ids viewaoa to the future govern¬ 
ment of Bernal, Old; hi* estimate and 
prrepdaed employment of if* rerveiiuGS* 665; 
Lord Chatham's reply to Ills letter, GG«!; ha 
Units India, 608; his reueptimilii Kughmd, 
G33; Ida dissatlsfactiop. 084; hla anxloty 
uh jiit his jngblre* 6S4 ; ho and bis party in 
u minority in the Hist India House, bS3; 
him right to thw joghiru Is disputed* 685; 
ihHcip^ion as to his rosjipidnunout to 
India, 685; want of cordiality between 
1dm and the ill rector*, G3G; amtotoineot 
as to Ida iaakire. 630; power* conferred 
on him on hit rcnppdntmont to India, 
687; bis outward voyage. 683: hi* first 
proceeding* at Galcmtin, 6S3: he makes m 
arnuigomeut with the Nabob of Bengal, hy 
which the latter becomes a pendonary of 
the Company, 691; hla visit to AUuhaliftd. 
Ond uinioimncOlant to Slurb Alum, 632; 
Irksome duties unsigned to Idnr, 635; ho 
applies to the Madras jjwsldeiicy for the 
supply Of vacancies in the council of Cal¬ 
cutta, and the fllftcontout resulting there- 
upon, 633; carries Into effect the renters of 
tho ilireetart far ahMiiiit double haitn, 
(139; his firm now in suppressing the mu¬ 
tiny occasioned by tho alKijitmn of double 
liatts, 70U; his lenient treatment of the 
mutineers, 701; estohU&hmant of a fund 
mlhrd " Clive's Furid.” 7 J J3; hi* health 
seriously attoctwl. 701; ho resolve* to quit 
India; departure,and reoeptio! i In England* 
705; hi* tenure of the jAgliire extended. 
700; powt-r ami activity of his one sides, 

70$: important reswlte ref hlsiwjhtavenMmta* 
700; latter to Lord Bute in relation to tho 
treaty with France, h. 207: bis doublet 
government of Bengal, and fttiuaes cmise- 
queut thereon* £83; he gets Hitatmf* ap- 
imintod a member of tire e^uncU of 
MatlriH, 303; his opinion of Hustings, 307; 
charges ipffvtnrt him in flu; India House, 
331; his deftmoe, 335; his account of tho 
Company’s emharmsametii 336; itnpru- 
doucti uf part of his defenee, 330; honours 
showered ou him, 337: suppirta the nbbli- 
tion of sttnervliors, 339; pitiful charges 
against, 333; lawsuit cumm&nood by tho 
Company iigaln^h 34d; Burgoyuts's rcsola- 
tionis agnhi^t, 340; his defence, 31^; ilis- 
cuasian of Burgoyno’sailverse motion* 341; 
motion in favour uf 1dm carried* 342; un- 
totisfacton - result of the vote in favour of 
him, and uafavourablu lulhiLince of the 
udverse proceedi ng* on Id* us Usd* 342; lit* 
death, 313, 

Clive'* Fund, the establishment ami fimount 
of, L 1 03. 

CUto* I*orrl, gorontor of Madras, bis 
opinion of too Nabob of tha Oonmtic, il 
719; hiia U personal Intorriew with thu 
^ T aljob of the Carnatic* 722; places Awwm. 
u Dowlohon tbo inuanuil* 7^, 


Close, Colonel, his that to JesWtmt How 
lluikxr in his camp, ii- 745; fotma tho 
treaty of Basacln with toe peisliwa, 746; 
sent against Ameer Khan, 826; sent to Ily 
dembad to suppress the mutiny there, 844, 
Clyde, Lord, .Sots Ca ra i>WU Si r Col in . 
Cochin, the Portuguese invitod to, i, 166; 
the Portuguese remove from Calicut to* 
166; Bo Nuova arrives at, 163; theZamo 
rin of Calicut proposes an attack on. 171; 
arrival of the expedition under AOm- 
quciuna at, hbazuea Uws aspect of a Hairs, 
172; the Ziimodh of Calicut forms a e«»alh 
tion agnlnsts, but Is defeated and hmnblerl, 
172; placed under British suiuntgeiueiit-, 
ii. 837, 

Cmdtburu, Colonel. Ii. 149. 

< ;odrhigtnu 5 Captuiti, libs bmwry at Cliari- 
kur; is mortally wounded* Iti. 409, 

Coins, recently discoreroil, throwing light 
on Tw/1 inn liistory, i, 33; of b'idtivn Midi- 
iuoikI, 52. 

Cokbrooko's JVrrkrFiVjfa in Mj&ort> quoted* 
il, 604, not*. 

Colmnbufl, ChrLstopher, his enlightened geo- 
gmphleal views and diifcuvnries, i. 149; 
in tints out the direction in which tho route 
toliidta lay,l 50; Isis arrival in the Taj/us, 152. 
Colvfn, Mr., Jiiuteimiit-govomor uf Agra* 
deceived by native duplicity Ill. 583; his 
proclamation disapproved by L4>nl Can¬ 
ning, 5§i!; Ids death, li53,_ 

Combennaro, LtmL See Ce/fon* Brigadier- 

CoiiuidssarUit, ihc Hindoo, descriljed, li. 112. 
Company, the. Bee AVwf iiul/a C\wiptina< 
CknnpafiH* tho mariner's, influence of tho 
invention of, tui navigation, i. 149. 
fi omy n, Major, nt the attack on tho etockade 
OfJetpour, lit 17, 

Coufedi rucy, it gi-ueraJ. to cxjh 1 ! the British 
Irmn India, is. -171; nydor's sliare Iti it. 472. 
Conflana, M„ left hy Bussy in the Northern 
Ci reiki's, L 610; ilniws up hi* forces to rejxd 
ColoneJ Funk* 612; deflated by Colonel 
Fordo, 613; urges Satahnt Jung to send 
hia fnrck s to Miinulipcitam, 614; besieged 
by Colonel Feitlo In Mo-wdipatum, 615; 
Hurrcndcrs, G17. * 

Conjovemm* captureil by'Clive, 1*463; sur¬ 
prised by Lolly* 624. 

Cun oily nnd StoUlart, prlflcmers In Bokhara i 
Sir William Maciunghtew’s plan for their 
lIltet&LEoti, ill, 363, 

CVmolly, Ideutenaut John, liifi letter to 
Mol mu Lai to further too assassination 
policy of hiii uncle, Sir Will Earn AJiic- 
uugbLcn. UL 407* 4X2. 

C'onstantinopie, the Genoese and ~VqjBPBiUi 
strive for toe ascendency at* 1.146. 

Cent met* n singular, eutnred into by the La^t 
India Qompany, I. 361, 

Contrasts in Hindoo character, ii 204. 
Converts to Christianity from Hinaocdsm, 
their unfavourable luisEtiou; now regula¬ 
tion to improve it* Hi 201* 

Cooke, Bir Thomas, called before parliament 
hi give an ocomint of rnnmiy given to tncm- 
licrs of parliament for service? dune iu the 
house for the Company* L 366; Mil fur his 
Itidenudty, 361; his diselaaiires* 361. 
Cooper* Coltnie], at Eamghur. ill. 16. 

Coorg, the rajah oi his ill-trecttnieut hy 
llyrler and TIppoo, il. 611; the fidelity and 
gcnereulty of the rajah of, 612; the rage 
of Tippoo when he understood that he was 
to lie deprived of, 62U; the rajalis account 
of tb>? kittle of Setlasecr, 694: the cruelty 
nml Imitality of tbv new mjah of. Vira 
Bajondm; a revolution in, lib -09; ari- 
nexation of, to the British territories* 216. 
Conte, Captain %re, appointed governor of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson, i. 554 ; cap- 
turesHacighly, 555; captures Ciitwab, 576; 
Ida vote in the council of war before the 
battle of Plassey, 577; his expedition 
nguiust the French near Fatoa, 5SS; ad- 
vancoa to Monghtr, 539; hip bold march 
with mutinous hrooiiBr 589; his iiiTnness in 
deaJlng wlUi umtinaors, 5fHi; his recall, 590; 
he profits by Lahy’B hluiukr in dividing 
his forces, 622; captures Woudiwash* 622; 
captures Corangoly. oiid make? an at¬ 
tempt on Arcot, 623; Ids movements and 
those of Lolly* 623; hi? advance to relieve 
Wandiwaah, 625; defeats Lolly, 637; ho 
captures Chittapet* 623; lays stage to Arcot, 
which surrenders, 639; rejects a present 
from Mur to; AM of Vellore. 630; captures 
Pennacoil* 630; captures various places 
around Pondicherry* 631; captures \ She- 
none* 634; prepares to besiege Pondicherry, 
635; ii superseded in command by C olo¬ 
nel Mon son, 636; Colonel Monscn being 
woundeil* Coo to rcsuujes the ooninutud, 
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Coote* Captain Eyre,— 
i* 637; Puudlcherry Hurrendera In him, 632: 
difljiute between him and the Madras pre- 
mdeiiLiy, 641; appointed taw Sir Lyra Gnntoj 
to succeed General Clavering* both as 
memlier of council and cumumiutar-iu- 
d lief, it 426'; sent to prepare military re- 
sources on the north-west frontier, 452; 
arrives from Bengal to soueraMlu Sir Hec¬ 
tor Monro in tJiu war against Hyder, 485; 
takes the field ngalust Hyder* 435: relieve* 
M’amifwash, 487: desid to ryoiie rati on* near 
CutUlalore, 4£S; the eounml of Madras give 
him mditary instractiouji; hid reply. 439 ; 
failure Qi his attempt on Cbiliimbmnv, 489; 
hla victory over Myder Ali at Purto Nnvu, 
4Ed; frustrates an attorapt Of Tippoo Sfthfb 
to cut off a dehiehiuniit fresn limpil* 423; 
captures Trljiassore, 4^1: comiiiars Hyder 
AH at Pull i lore* 424; hifl troops two in wmut 
of provisions, 41+5; conquers llyrler at Slio- 
Hugh or, 495; an attack on a detachment 
of bb repulsed* 496: securer u supply of 
previsEons from Vellore* und ta.kt'S Clilt- 
toor: starvation in hi« army. 497; Is dim- 
gerausly ill! ye t hiurtens to relieve Vellore* 
499; ills quarrel with Ijrfinl Macartney* 061; 
oJTera the Fi’eneh MUtk, which theydddinc, 
503; wucresiiful encounter with Hyder at 
ArriPft 0(0; reaipns I lift coin maud to Miijnre 
general Stuart, ti05; his death, fill; <>u the 
evtraordinar)’ iK>wi-rs licstowul on him by 
the Bengal govenimcnt, 52t>. 

Cope. Captain, Htmt lit command of an expe¬ 
dition to Tonjnre, i. 436; his unaujcresiifuJ 
attempt on Madura, 455. 

Cornwallis, Lord, his opinion of fifr John 
Miiepheu-on, ii. 061: made Governor-getto- 
nd of Imlltl, 568: his Rjipginfcmeiit geinr- 
rflPy apprt>ved, 5717; first iniiwrtiuitticts of 
his wlisiintetratEcm ; cancels Maoplsuresm a 
treaty with the M ahrairi ts* £7b; Ids view 
nf the flu uncial difficulties of tha Com- 
nany, 571: hlfl dealings with tho Nabob uf 
Outio, and final Arrangement with him* 57}; 
the ftintaula'ft ufiureu visit do cl Lneil, fii 3 , 
hlfl BufsM'Jimuit Interview with the vini.- 
zada at Beuaran, 5"4; Utavm All’a treaty 
with, 580 ; questionable policy of his in 
reviving an old treaty with XLzain All, so 
as to give it the effect of U new, 581; 
his motives for the course adopted* 5S2; 
fnmtw a triple league against Tippoo Sahib 
5S5; his letter to Governor Holland, 567; 
resolve* to cetnimUKl in lH'reon against 
UMpiioo* 593; letter to \na brother, the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 594; he 
Opcusi the campaign* 596; lu BnarrewcsoaiK? 
fitnu a ttash made at him by three of Tip- 
poo’s horsemen, 597; takes Bmiga]ore T 597; 
pursues Tippoo, 529; xeisolvcifi to advance 


want of proviflions to retreat* 603; is suc¬ 
coured nud relieved by the Malirathus* 603; 
proceeds with the .Malirattas to Bangalore; 
ftrtuugements and ojieral.ionsuf the united 
nnny, iM>5; hta reply to Tfppoo's cxpre.v- 
sSnu. of Ids ilektrc to negotiate, 606* moyiK 
from Fai]pdiire',6(J7; capturesKcmohlreog, 
607; lays riCge to and capturesifavantlnxi^ 
60S: makes a night attack on staringapatain* 
Cl2; results of nia night attack on i^riugii- 
pa tom,613; is wounitad to heading a charge. 
615; tread lomus attempt planned again?: 
his life by Tippoo, 617; his ultimatum of¬ 
fered to Tippoo. 618: Tippoo’s sonsftredrih 
vered to liiin its horttages* 620: his views of 
l he peace made with Tlpiw< ^623; hi p evasive 
iHilicv su reference to tho Mahrattas, 624; 
hid views regarding Indian gcvcnioriB, 621: 
his iimmgomonU with Mahomed Ali, 625; 
financial reforms Introduced Ity 1 Llrsi* 627; 
his views us to land tenure, 629; Adopts a 
permanent ^miudary settle mexrt* 631; his 
views sanctioned hy the British miuiiFtry, 
632; tho soundness of his settlement ques- 
tlonabfe* 632; todidtU reforms Intrexluced 
by Mm, 633; Ins views os to tlie conathu- 
tian of the Company* 637; hte Arrival in 
England: his reception oontmutcrl ’irith 
flint of Hastings* 640; the contrast which 
Ida character and ttdtoIntatrwtion preacmt 

to tlsosu of Hustings, 651; his projM^sod re- 

niipoltitTuent asGovornor-gcnenU or India, 
6ffi; Mr. Dmulos' letter U him on the 
loct of his reappointment, and his reply. 
o 76 ; is Fwons into office, hut borne occnir- 
ranees Induce him to draw back* 676; 
comes again ttovLuiior-pmertU ref Indta. 
S03 r the cotowe markwl out *°r pun* m» 4, 
his pusiltanimmis pmcct^ing^ fc04: shame¬ 
ful tjoiK'tsfiiu'tis to ficintite hia death, 
and character of Itat admin letrat ions* m. 
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Cbmwallte, Admiral, IL G39. 
ttirtmml, Gaspin' and Miguel* Portuguese 
navigator^ i, 197. 

Cortland, General Van, in. yy9. 

CusH|niy, M., assists Ttppoo at Mangalore, 

Cu^mYkazar. attacked and pillaged by Kura- 
jah Dnwlah. i, 635. 

CoffiJmut Baboo, the ease of, Against tho 
Hajah of Cosaijuruh, il. 435; Ilia action 
Against the; court of Calcutta. and thy 
abrupt withdrawal of It, 436; his case ex¬ 
plained* 437. 

CoLtoii, inducements and obstacles to the 
cultivation of; extent of the cultivation 
of. In India, ii* 153; the manufacture of, 
in Indio. 164. 

(iotlon. Brigadier-(general {George Sta¬ 
pleton Cotton, Viscount Combennerej, 
Ids operations in Burmuh* hi. 165* 172; 
mores against Bhurtjioor, mid captures 

Cotton, Majnr-geiraral Sir Willoughby, sent 
on the Afghan expedition, iii. 341; halts 
at Diidtir, 353; the Bengal army placed 
under his command, 351; appoints Gene¬ 
ral lujfct to tranquillize the Ghiljie coun¬ 
try, 363 ; Approves of the conduct of Gtn- 
ctrnl Nott towards the ottl rials of Shall 
Shujah. 373 ; resigns bis command In Af- 
ghmiisiari. and returns to India, 3S2. 
Coiirten's, Association. 1. 369; remonstrance 
of the East India Company against, 259; 
its decline. 273; its union with the Fast 
India Company, 273. 

Cordon^ preparations by the British for 
the siege of, i. 482; how tile French first 
gained possession of, 434; Clive's dull- 
euities before. and capture of* 464, 

Co very panic, affair of, L 439, 

Cox's Itttidznct fa [Af BurtJiflti Empire, re¬ 
ferred to, Mi, 109. 

Craddock, Sir John, his code of regulations 
occasions the Yellnre mutiny, ii, 313 ; his 
recall* 837; the retrenchments made by 
him occasion the Madras mutiny, S3S. 
Creation, the, Hindoo doctrine of, of Gib uni¬ 
verse, IL 17; of inferior deities. 18; of 
men, 19; tendency of all beings to decay, 
19 ; Unman and divine periods of. 29. 
Creed of the Hindoos; mhtUvmentul prin¬ 
ciples of religions belief, 11. 57: dogma of 
transmigration, 53; views of heaven, 60; 
views of hell, 6£; moral system* 62. 
Criminal law among the Hindoos, ii. l r J3, 
Cromwell, Oliver, his decision respecting the 
Bast India Company, i. 278; his death, 230, 
Crow, Sub-conductor, his bmve conduct in 
defence of the Delhi magazine. iii. 563. 
Crusades* the effects of the, on commerce, 
&c., i. 145. 

Oshutriya and Valayn castes, the, t11. 
Cudilalore, the attempt* of the French nu, 
repelled, i. 422; new attempts of tlie 
French on, 424; Coofce’s desultory opera¬ 
tions near, ii, 488; taken by Hyckrr All* 
502 ; General Stuart's operations near, 
512 ; the battle- of* 513; ibmgeroufl posi¬ 
tion of the British in, 515. 

Cunpage, Caksncl* proceeds against YsJltx) 
Taiubi, ii. 836; is suspended from com¬ 
mand, 341. 

Cure to n, Brigadier, killed at Hnninnggur, 
iii. 521. 

Currie, Sir Frederick, resident at Lahore* 
contempLdcg advancing a British forco 
on Monltau, Iii. 505: hy successes, 510, 
Dutch, the state of affairs in. in ISIS, iii. 
27; British interference in the affairs of, 
*27; military operations of the* British in, 
23; the rajah of* 114; a dreadful earth- 
quake in, 115; disturbances hi, 179. 

Catch Gumhivru the phydeal features of. 
iii. 501; the inhabit uuls of; Sir Charing 
Napless operations in, 502, 

Cuttack. General Wellesley* npcriiilutis in, 
11 757; Insurrection In* Iii. 125, 

Cu twain on the Ganges, taken hy Coute, L 
5?;\ 

Cuvera, the Hindoo god of wealth* ii, 31 
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D'Ache, Count, his flirtral lu India, I. 596; 
Ills naval engagement with Admiral Pt>- 
cadtost, 597; lands Ids troops to besiege Fort 
St, David. 597; h is cowardly conduct, 533; 
defeated by Admiral Pncocke at O&rridai* 
692; his dastardly conduct, 603; has an- 
other engagement with A dmir al Fncoclie. 
618; Ida timidity, 819, 


Dncoitco anil Dacoita, the suppression of* 
ii. 194. 

Du<la Khn.'dotS 'Walla, an Intriguer in tlie 
court of Gwalior, iii, 475; meditates the 
seizure of Mama Sahib, hut Is iuduiMated* 
475; liis Intrigues, 476; Ifl made prisoner 
hy Lis opponents* 476 ■ the delivery up of 
his person demanded by the (^vernur- 
genera). 477. 

Dadur, Sir Willoughby Cotton's lm.lt at, on 
the expedition to AfghoniHlan, iii* 352. 
Dahir, Kujuh of Scktde, defends his king¬ 
dom aguinst the Arabs, i, 40; his defeat, 
41; singular revenge taken by one vi bis 
diiugbterri on CriHLui Mahomed, her 
father's conqueror, 41. 

Dulhraisjc, Lord, made Governor-general of 
Indio, ill. 505; liid proclamation respect¬ 
ing the annexation of Gude ; character of 
bis odramistratioii, 550* 

Dallo, aiiuikli* Mi. 177. 

Dalton, Captain, his vigilance saves. Tricld- 
nopoly, i, 486; detects a French spy, 489* 
Daly, Captain 11, com mmuier of the guides, 
readies Delhi; bis gallantry there, lit 
6U2. 

DiUkcII* General, attempts te bring the Ben* 
gal mutineers to a sense of duty, iii* 150* 
Dal alls* the, iE. 74* 

Dam, son of Shah Jelian, contests the sue- 
cession to his father* i. 237; bia advur- 
sariea, 290. 

Doriuo Sing, a Bundcta chief, compelled to 
surrender' bis fort, ii* E2B, 

D'Auteuih defeats Auwar-u-din, i. 443 ; aids 
Mtn&nffhr Jung, 447; aapersodefiM. Law, 
475; ratreots to Yo Icon da, 477; corner to 
tern is with OM-'O, iuid surrenders Yol- 
conda, 477* 

Daviib Fort St*. L 351; the French expedi¬ 
tion against; their repulse. 420; elation of 
the English at, 425: General L&Uy prepare® 
t« by siege to* 596; the b’lces and capture 
of, hy the French, 597; Daily's cxulLition 
at the capture of* 529, 

Davis, Captain, takes Carangoly. ii* 486. 
Da-war, <a*ptair ed hy Goptalu Little, ii. GOG. 
DuWTLwd Kban* tnkea up amul ogatust Ak- 
l>er. and Is defeated, b 132. 

Day, Fjir John, his opinion hi tlie ease of 
Oosdliiiiut Balwi, ii, 435* 

Do Castro* reMevcs Diu, 1.192; bln ostenta¬ 
tious celebration of the victory; clmmcter 
mid death* 193. 

Da Cattnns, a French ofllcer, acting os a 
Epy at Trichina paly, is detected. L 489; 
is hung* 495. 

Deccan, the, fable -laiiu of, i. 6; invaded by 
Ala-u-diu, 76 ; conquest of, by Ala-u-diii, 
81; Akher claims the supremacy in* 137; 
AktieFs campaign In, 138 ; Akber's stic- 
ccpach in, 139; InsuTrection hi, against 
Shall .TehOUt 283: tlie kiiigB of* made tribu¬ 
tary. 283; dampmgn3ln*2B5 : Atmmgitebu 
arrives In, 294: proceedings of the Moguls 
in, 389; arrived of Sufdcr ^Ui in, 433 ; Ki- 
zam-ul-Moolk in, 433 ; General Wellesley 
coiiLinonds In, 749, 

Deeg, tlio victory of* ii. 7S2 ; General Ijftke 
advanced on, 735; Its noted strength, 7£5; 
the Hicge and capture of, 7S5. 

Deeiis. the seven* of ancient Irnlbm geo- 
graphy* f. 1. 

Dl 1 fa licit ion* the tows relating to, among 
tlie Hindoos. 1L 103. 

Defer, slays Dubois, the French king’s com- 
iniseluuer, in a duel* L 641. 

Do Gama, Vasco, bis maritime discoveries, 
J* 153; bis course along the Afritau eoa*fc, 
154; at Mozambique, 154: at Mambas 
eh id Melinda* 155; engages aGujerat pilot, 
155 ; arrival of. atGalicut, 155 : bis l and ing 
at Cniicftt* 1ST; M» visit to the Zamortn 
of Calicut, 357; roceptinn at the amo- 
rln’a palace* 158; his proposed preBeut to 
tha Tamnrtn* 159; his second viait to the 
nuuoriii* 160; iloorish intriguer against, 
160; forcibly detelned ashore; lusre- 
Icofie, 181; the zsmorin becomes hostile 
U\ and bu retallatea. 162; h attacked by 
the mmorink fleet* 163; his arrival in 
Portugal, and return to th-j East with a 
new e^r»editlon, 163; sent out on a fresh 
erjwdibkTO, Iffi'; bis new title ; cajitura of 
an Egyptian ship Iw, 169 ; his barbarity, 
170: at Conors and CalieoL 170; treachery 
of the ^amorln of Calicut to; his return 
to Bnrnpe, 17L 

Dc»gaain* tbs treaty of* fL 771* 

Delhi, the rajah of* opposes and defeats 
Sbahub-u-ctftL i. 53; the rajali of* ia de¬ 
feated by Shahab-u-dm mid put to death, 
80; Lb mails the capital of a Mahometan 
dynasty, 64; Bukn-imltn reigns at. 64 ; 
the shier of Hitkn-u-diii* Suitena B<?giis, 
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Delhi.— 

governs, L 55; Moiz-ti-din Bebrom succeeds 
to the llirone of* 66; Kasir-u-diu Muh- 
mood reigns at, 66; embassy from the 
King of Ferula arrives at, G6; habits of 
Nnsir-u-tlin, king of, 57 ; Bnlhiui succeed.- 
Xntiir-inbu at, 67; Ktlkobsd imoceeds 
Bullnm At, "2 : Jelal-u-dlu succeeds Kti- 
koiuid at, 74; the throne of, usurped 
by Ala nd!n, 78; is blueltacleil by rite 
Moguls. 82; reign of Moo bank in. 68; 
Ghazy Beg Toghlak mounts the throui; 
of* 87; Bio son of Gbazy Beg Toghluk sue ■ 
ci^eds him in, 88; attempt of the king 
of* to remove Ills capital to Dowletabad, 
913; Foreze ascends the tbruiie of, 91 ; 
Gbelos-u-tlin reigns alone at* 92; Tamer- 
iLiue bf«]ege« and Backs* 95 ; dbuiember- 
inenttif the kingdom of. 86 : Mulloo Vuk- 
bal endeavours to restore, 97; the. ex-king, 
Maliunn^d Togblak, Invited to, 97; Khlxr 
Klmu, Tatuerlane'fi deputy, at, 97; Moo- 
barik Suoteeds KhizrKhan at, 98 ; Fritieo 
Mabmuoil, jM jcteirik s iton, sitcceetls Inm 
at* 98 ; Hindi ole Lody aims at the tlnoue 
of, 98; Ala-u din* sou of Mahmood* as¬ 
cends the throne of, 99; Ala-u din reraovts 
his tbridmae from, to Budaoon. 89; Bht i- 
lole founds the Lody Afghan dynasty ah 
100; op]MifiLtion of the Sburky family to 
Bheilnle at, 101; Sikimdur reigns at, J01; 
Ibndiim succeeds L’bcUoJfe at, 103; raii- 
tnretl by Baber* 111; Baliar reigns at. U2; 
Baber's son, Iloomaynon, sueceods hiln 
at, 114; Sheer Klis-n seises the throne 
of* 116; HcKHUEiyoon again makes himself 
master of, 119; is hi ken and sacked by 
Nadir Shah* 3991 Tvadir Shah's depurtere 
from, and rival factions ah 400; reign of 
Ahmed Sluili at, 402; reign of Abungter 
II* at* 483; victory of General Laid at* 1£* 
76] ; Holkar T s advance on, 780: gallant de¬ 
fence of, against llolkar, 760 ; disturbance h 
at. 832; Lord Amherst's interference with 
the king of* iiL 186; the king of, dissatis- 
iieil* Dtimls Karimiolnm Boy us his agent 
to Be gland, 211; the Immense military 
mogaaued of, left in clcarge to- native 
troops, 555; arrival of the Meerut muti¬ 
neers in. 587 ; the atrocities of the Meerut 
mutineers in. 5G7; the native troops In* 
join the mutiny, 568; attempt of the mu¬ 
tineers to get ihosseaslmi of tlie magarine 
of, 56S; heroic defence of tlie miigii^Lne 
of, by nine BritLJi Eioldiere. 589; courage 
displayed by the British soldiers in lilow¬ 
ing up the magazine of, 589; tlie rebellion 
regularly organized In, 576 ; horrible mas- 
ftocre of worn on and children within I he 
jureciucts of the palace of* 571; prepara¬ 
tions for lhe recovery of it from the mu¬ 
tineers, 599; a British force arrives on the 
heights above. 601; arrival of the guides 
fiom the PunjcLh at. 801; various attempt* 
of the rebeht to turn the iKisition of the 
British* COS; operations of the British he- 
fore, 683; proposal tei take it by sunuisc 
abandoned, GW; description of. G04; lira 
palace of, G05 ; strong dt-fcnslvo jioajtifio 
of the British before, 886; new attack on 
the Driticfh by the mutineers In, 867; at¬ 
tempt of the mutineers to gain the British 
rear* 667; reinforcements arrive to the 
British* and to tho rebels in, 80S; capture 
iff 6ub/*ee Mundue: Hindoo Bow's house 
assailed, COS; the British force Increased 
liefure, G69; important uid arrives from 
the Punjab to tlie Jiritish force latere, 
6iH; dMieultiCS of the Fit go of* Gil; an 
assatdt again propceed, and abandoned* 
612; nrinforeumetitft received by the Bri- 
Ueb ami rebels, 613; rebel txpctlitloii sent 
fix-ill, against Alipoor* 6J3; renewed at- 
teonptsof the retedfl on the British rear* 
614; new attacks on the Britifh by Gie 
rebels, 614; disunion muotig the rebels in* 
615; arrival of JriehoIsonV moveable co- 
hunn before, 615; exploit of Gap lain H«l- 
kou At Bohtnk* 616; defeat of tlie rebels 
tinder Mahomed BukM Khan at Xujuf- 
gliur, near Delhi* 616 ; amvaJ of the siege 
tiaiu, 617; erection of iMitterics* G18; the 
bTcaching Uitterits begin to play* 619; tlie 
asamBt 819; the Cashmere gate forcet ; 
Brigadier-general Nidfenlftnn daiigerafiEly 
wnuuded, 620 ; advance of the British 
trcHijis inte the city: i^artlal failure, 621; 
blowing open the Cashmere gate; heroism 
of Lieutenants Salkeld ana Home, Bud 
othera, G21; Lieutenant f?ulkeld killed, 
822; progress of the attack, 622; General 
Kithulium mortally wounded, 628, 623; 
the British soldiers Ikxoiuo Intoxicated, 
and retard tho taking of the city, 623 * the 
bombardment of Ihc Jumioa Musjid and 
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lU^lit of the king, ill G£4; the kin# capture;! 
mu! brought book: execution of Ida sous, 
h£5: death cxf General S'ioliokwiii. 625 ; 
L'Uxl Canning ou the capture of Delhi. 

Delude, Iduiitemmt-eolcmeli at the storm- 
In# of Ghmamu, UL 35'.(; ua brigadier, 
utterly defeats tho finny of Dost Maho¬ 
met, near Ramlan* 379; predicts that 
only cue man eludl escape to tell of the 
slaughter of thcCnbool army* 430; defeats 
the enemy wlto were surrounding Side's 
brigade, 431; bin death. So an engagement 
with the Afghans, at JuLd jihad, 436, 
Dennis, Major-gontiral. ill, 4S2, 

DcnthuL attacked ami taken by the Eng- 
hah, Ui 21; an attack on, by the Ghooraaj 
rupulaed, 

Dera Ghuttco Khan, captured by Ilyaler 
Khan, ill. SUL 

Derby ministry, tile, introduce a new bill 
for thu better government of India, iii. 
637, 

Desertion of & British officer, ii. £52. 

Dev* riririrau Bow, the lioomlcc minister, 
us^a^l nated, 111, 223.. 

Dericotta, the siugo of, L 433; the capture of t 

Devotion. Hhuloo h IL 63; its a* clu&IYanns, 64 ; 
ite true character. 64; Its irrational chji nu;- 
tcr* 65 ; deep hut jHirvorted feeling in. 65, 
Daw&b Anuijoo, ifL 209, 

Dhur, captured from the mutineer Genovs, 
iii. 676. 

Dhxrnti, a curious etmtom among the Hin¬ 
doos, if. 201; ft remarkable instance of, as 
Tjmcrt.ifiijfi by ffytler All, 225. 

Dhoudou Punt Gokla. attacks Rboondte, ii. 
714; imraues him with ink MahntUus, but 
fa debuted am I slain, 733, 

Phoondiu Waugh, Ida origin, history- Jro rages, 
am! defeat by Ooloiiel Dairy tuple and 
Colonel Stcroisaoti, ft. 713; pursued by the 
Mahratios, whom be defeats, 733; pur¬ 
sued and m miU Hated by Colonel Wellesley, 

Dhuleep 13tug. iff. 4S7, 623, 

Dhjiiu king, iii, 498. 

Diait, Bartolummieo, lits discoveries, L 1GI. 
Dick, i ’olo nul, Ids bravery among the Ghoor- 
kas, ill. 13. 

DJIkooaha park, the. captured from the sepoy 
reliefs, ill. 030; theDilkotrthapalace seized, 
670, 

Dinapoor. the sepoy mutiny at, fit, 644. 

Dinar, the golden, value of, i, 46. not*. 
RlmiiguL occupied by Hyiler Ali t Li, 210. 
Diodorus Siculus, quoted us te Bernfroiulii, 

Dirom. Major, his Afamtiiv of the CumtHiijn 
in IndLcu quoted, il. 603, 603. 

Dihraeli rt bill for the latter government of 
India, Hi,638. 

D5u, a Portuguese expedition sent against; its 
failure, i. 183; the Portuguese besieged in, 

1W; siege of, raised; attempt to poie-eu the 
garrison; the .siege of. rood wed, iLti: re- 
■ by Re i.’a.'dro, 102. 

Dividend, tho, of the East India Company 
increased, Li, 236; regulated by parliament, 
207, 

Dual*. disturbances in the, ill. 32; sepoy 
mutiny in, 577. 

Roast Ali, L 430. 

Dvkanx, the, if. 743. 

Don, Colonel, captures Tonk ILampoora, ii, 
775. 

Xhinabew, tho fftfKtkiulos r>F. iii 166; failure 
of an attack of the British on the otockadea 
of, 167; the stockades of, taken by the 
British* 1G& 

Donkin, General, notices of, iii. G2 t 79, 
Dooganr, the kittle of, it, 4SL 
Dnomnces, the, L 463; their struggles with 
the Mahrattas, 405; defeat the Mdterattua. 
40G; revolt against,Shah 8hnjah. iii 332. 
Dooranwurty, Quoenof Gurroh, an unprinci¬ 
pled attack On, by Afluf Khan Hcroy, an 
Usbek lender; her death, f. 127. 

Dost MikhmnbJ. of Cabool, dofoats Shjih 
Shujah, lit 229; his treachcronsattack on 
lie nit, 236; cscaj>oa to Cashmere, 287 ■ 
capture Oabool. 207: fa threatened l>y two 
nnuies ut CobooL 2S3; compels I-Lnblboolah 
Klimi to shut hirnself up in tho Bala 
Htssor, 289' hollow truce between him 
and Sultiin Mahomed, 209; renews hfs 
claim on Cdbool; 2£w>; attempts to recover 
reshawor from RunjeeL Sing, 291; victory 
of his 6f>ns overaSikb army, 292; hisdubi- 
ousiKiliey. 293; his letter to Lord Auckland, 
295; hlH reception of Lieutenant Alexan¬ 
der Baniea, 299; bis inten icw with Lien- 
teuout Dnrnosj 3S0; hid sUtcoiunt resiiect- 


Rnat Mahomed,— 

in# the proposod aTlirmoe between Persia 
awl the A/ghMts, in, 3uU; second tntorriew 
with Lieutenant Buruts, 303; letter of, to 
tihoGfcaiof Russia, 3(H; Lord Aucklaml's 
haughty treatment of, 311; Lord Auck- 
R nd's supercilioufi letter to, 312; unto¬ 
ward refill Its of Lord Auckliunlb letter to. 
313; new projKkiialfl of, to the British* 314; 
fruitless negotiations with, 314; hla loiter 
to the govemur-genera!, 315: Ilia state- 
niente to Oftplaln Burues, 315; his conster- 
mitian at the fall of Qhuznee, and attempt 
to negotiate, 301: his llight, 362; takes 
refuge wiUi the Klutu of B.»khara> anti 
afterwards In the temturteaof the Wullee 
of Khooloom, 363; acts in concert witli the 
Wullee of Kha--vlaoin, 377; rout'd by Briga¬ 
dier Rennie, 37S; utice more a wanderer, 
379; Sir William Macnaghieu’s bloody 
tlioughta resjiectsii#, 3E0; his enco un ter 
with British native troops, 3S0-; his surren¬ 
der to Sir William Maeoaghton, 386 ; Ids 
trentmcid by Sir lVllliam Mactiaghten, 
381; is sect prisoner into British India. 381. 
Dtmglaa r Caj>tfl3ii,uuiong the first tmirderod 
by the mutineer sejioyfi at Delhi, lit, 567, 
Douglas, Brigadier, at Lucknow, iif. 674. 
Doun(leaking lielonging to Ram Dux. can- 
tured, iii 7f;o. 

Doi-eron, Lulatici, iif, 02; intimidates the 
Rajah of Nttgpoor* 73; routs tho peUbwa s 
army, 01. 

Rowlet Row .Sdnd la. See Sri udto. 
DowletaUvl. Mahomed, Toghlakattempts to 
make it his csjiital, f. 9U. 

Dowhifc KhsnLody, governor of l’ 4 ihore;re- 
yolts against Jbndimi of DcIhL i. 104. 
D'Oyley'ji Antii/itidts of Du^sxi. quoted, i; 
647, Mtrtf, 

Drake, Sir Francis his cruises against 
Spaniards, L £08; Ida astrolabe, hid 
nroicedhigs declared piratical by Spain, 
but honoured ( lw Kualanrl, 302; vEsitiHi by 
Queen Elizabeth on board bis ship, 209. j 
Drake, Rovoruur of Bengal, bis dastardly 
flight from C’ateuttA, t. 540, 

Drmim* tho Hindoo, ii, 137 ; Its dulcet*, 333, 
Drutier, Ckilond, nuvkcfl a sally ugainet the 
French I keying Madras, it 607. 

DraiH‘r p 5D Daniel, member ol the Eondiay 
council* if. 201. 

DritUng lunch hie, the, of tho Hindoos, ii, 
lo4. 

Bubba* Sir Clmrles Kapie> L ‘e victory at, ill, 
469. 

Bublioy, tlio fort of, li 455. 

Bubo fa, muTdcr«t on comi i ig out nf Llio 
gates of Poodlijhmy, i. 641; bis Manna * 
tf'e. of Fndia quotod* ill. 14. 

BiaUimalgiic, M., flurromlcrs to the Bririfilu 
ii. 764. 

BuiTfl India a nd India pi JUiVstous, rcferrchl 
to, ii, 49. 

RuITs, Captain, lit stain/ of the MuluntUut, 
quoted, i. 511, 515:1L362, 444, 663; iii. &>, ™ 
Duke of York, Lord Cornwall is’ letter to, <m 
the financial difiiatitlva of tko Hast India 
Company, ii. 571. 

Dumdum, the manufacture of caitrldgi?i( for 
the Kn field ritlo at, iii. 556; complaints 
made about the cartridges at, 557, 

Duncan, Mr, Jnuathaii, liia exertiom to put 
down infanticide in India, ii ISO. 

Diuida*, Mr., bin bill of tmlusaitd ]Hmalttea 
against Indian nfileials, ii. 54S; Lord Corn- 
wailin' letter to. 571; hla Jotter to Lord 
Cum wall 1 b as t o thedcclaratory bilL, 573; his 
dedarution of Lnaljilityto fasten nny crim- 
inal intentiou on Warren Hnsiingg. 642; 
bis claim to fairness in bis dcolitigs with 
Uiecaw uf Hahtingd, 644; disposed: in be¬ 
come Govemgir-geuerjil of Imlia, 655; hh 
letter to LtmlComwallison the reapjwilut- 
meutof the bitter to India, 675; reply of 
Jjord UomwolliA to. 870; liln part in tho 
discu$fsion& ii 1 *)tec ting the renewal of the 
uluirtaruf the Last India Company, ML 1. 
Duplvtx, a] ipniiib.nl p-jremor of the French 
settlements in India, and Ids ambitious 
designs, i. 49S; cooteeae iKitwuen, and 
Labpurdouimi^ 413; bia interfcirencc in 
Mie capitulation of Alsvtmo, 410: fits out tin 
expeditloii against Fort SSL David- 420; his 
attempt on Cttddabtfo, 421; bis second 
attempt on Cuddalore. 422; bis third at¬ 
tempt on Cuddalore. 424; his ambitious 
tin nights, 429; lias recouivie to diplomacy, 
447; extensive powers conferred on, by 
Muzznffer, 452; insulting proceedings of, 
towards the English, 458 ; memorial of bis 
vanity, 470; Ills capture of Bwlss mercen¬ 
aries eiuployed by the English, 4S2; at tk r 
iijgajiiituin, 487; sui>eraedcd by IVL Uod- 
ehcu, 586. 
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Durjan Hal, supplnntu his nephew, the Rajah 
of J hurtiioor, ILL, 179; put down hy the 
British ami nuule Tiriecmer, 181, 

Butch, the, expeditious of, ui India, under 
Kmitiinuin, 1 210: progress of the EuKt 
India trade of, 223; ( heir -M<nuy of 
Lugliiih tnulewilb the Sjilcu Ulnuda 245; 
thek opposition b>the Enylidi East India 
Company. 259; their formal amuigumtiit 
with Use Hast India Company, 260, new 
quarrels of thu Eimbab wdth. 261; their bil- 
quitoits and Kirliartms brooowBngs at 
Amhoynn, 261; indignation in England at 
tltdr tiLirRirmw protvediugs in Aiuboyiui, 
363.J protractdldisetissions with, 264; peti¬ 
tion ptfesented to pmliutmmt hy the East 
India Company against, 274; war of Eng¬ 
land with. 275; their astendemy in tUfl 
East, 275: treaty with. 276; the East India 
Company's war with, 326; peace Irctweeii 
Engl and and, on the acoeaniou of William 
Ilf. ami t^iioen Mary. 327; the hr progn.- 5 s 
In India, 35tk ilii nnimmvnt sent to Bengal 
by, 669; (dive's prejMimtions to oppose 
tlicdr armament, 660; AFecr JoUjit’s in¬ 
trigues witip CGI; u iiKuiifestfi piildhhol 
by, and Clive'S reply, 681; hostilities Com¬ 
menced with ; their dufeftt.662; eoudltiomt 
dicta toil, to, by Clive, 683: Hyder Alt con- 
riudes a treaty with, li. 497; attack of tint 
Fuglivb on their settlement?:; its miceesSsShS, 

Dwell mgs of the Hindoos IL 160. 

Dyaraui of HatniB, iii. 33, 


E. 


m 

Earthquake, a dreadful, at Otitcb, tti. 115; a 
tremcmlouji, at Jclubibud, 435. 

Ei^h the, overland journey to, L 151; first 
English voyagu directly to, 212; aesoefatiou 
of Engibn. merchant mlvunturers for a 
voyage to; their pe til ion to the queen, 224; 
approval of tho voyage to, granted and 
wilbdmwn, 224, 

East, (Monel, Ida mUItai-y operations in 

Cutdi, UL £8. 

East India Company, the, petition of mer¬ 
chant ndventurers to Queen KEiaibeth, L 
224: approval of government granted U \am 1 
withdrawn from, 224 ; memorial ofEnglLih 
merchants to the privy council, 225; Fulke 
Grovillek report on the nsemruial, 227; 
preparations for a voyage to the East 226; 
spirited conduct of the directors in ids- 
turn to (/overnment. 223 ; qualification 
for employment uuder the directors, 229; 
arrange manta for the drat voyage, 229; 
meeting of the adventurers ami payment 
of Mthecripilous, 230; uiqx>intinent of 
officers to the expedition, 231; a charter 
granted to ihe Company; its form ami 
objects-, 231; the charter of, prescribes the 
iul.xIc of nuujagemeiiL £32; the clmt^r of, 
Indicates tho qualification for member* 
ship, 233-; the charter of. prescribes lho 
geographical limits over which the Com- 
pauv might trade, 233; tho charter of, sets 
forth the exclusive prirUegni of the Crau- 
PMiy, £34; suljscrlptloii6 and payment of 
stock. 235: the uuceids letter to eastern 
princes on behalf of t £36; the first voyage 
of, 23S ; voyage home, 240; success of tho 
voyage, 241; seranrt voyage of, 241; attempt 
to trade with the Spice l-da/uls, 242: results 
of the second voyage, 243; licemse grauteil 
by King Jambs I. to .Sir Edward Michd 
Uaniv, 243; the third voyage, 244; first visit 
of tbeConipftny T s shijis to the continent of 
India, 245; Dutch jealousy ami humility 
towiurla, £45; suleequent voyages of. 246; 
new charter granted by Kiug James L 
te>, £46; Lucre ased rtdicxfptions under 
thoir new d tarter, 247; proceedings of Sir 
Ueiiry Middleton, one of thu (/ompany's 
comiujuidciSv £47: arrogant claims of tho 
Fortugufse. and rejily. 24d; (.'uptain Haw¬ 
kins risitsthe court of tho (Jreat Mopil, 
249; Ehr Henry Middleton leaves Surai 
and retunrs to the Red fcica, 258; a Turk¬ 
ish finnan obtained in favour of 11.o Com¬ 
pany, 251. Captain Whirls sent Pj ^Fap-an, 
252; voyage of Captain Hippcn, 252; 
limited success of the Company, 2c3; voy¬ 
age of Captain Best; bis tqdritol daahnga 
■wlili the Portuguese, 254; Btsl’a treaty 
with the Mogul, 255; resolve to trade nuly 
on a joint-stock, 255; send Sir Thamns Rc-e 
cm an einbiussy to the court of the Mogul, 
£56: oxtenrion of their trade; dealings with 
FerriiU £59; eojllakni with tJto FOrLugue^o, 

250; eucomiler opposition freeu UieDutdi, 
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j. 259; fbrai el arrangement with the Dutch, 
and Institution of the council of tiefemuo, 
260; new quarrel witi» tho Dutch, 261: 
iniquitous ami cruel treatment of the ser- 
vautsrjf the Company anti others at Ain- 
boyno, 261; difficulties of the Company, 
263; discussions with the Dutch, 264; ap¬ 
plication to parliament, 261 ; adverse pro¬ 
clamation by the orwn, £64: apparent 
helplessness and continued dltTiculttes of 
£65: parseyeranee hi obviating difficulties' 
266; foundation of thy trade with Bougnl. 
£66 ; truce with tho Portuguese, 267; Ikon so 
granted by tho crown to rival traders, 267; 
charges against thu Company, 263: Oottr- 
teit'soouiitonisfiOoiatEon ami remonstrance 
against it, 269; depressed state of, 270; 
attempt to form a new joint-stock, £70; 
first settlement at Madras, 271; iiiirdm.Hu 
ou credit of all the Company's popper by 
the king, to be sold for ready money. 2J2 - r 
erection of a factory at BalAsora, 272; pro¬ 
posal to amalgamate with OourteiVa asso¬ 
ciation carried into effect, ‘STS ; petition 
presented to pariLumentagainst the Dutch, 
£74; compcusatton awarded to the Com- 
puny in the treaty of the English govern¬ 
ment with the Dutch, 2"C; privileges ob¬ 
tained in Bengal, 277; arnmgeinvnta in 
favour of the Company, 277 ; a new Joint- 
stock company formal, 279; new aifi au go- 
menta abroad. 230; effects of domestic 
politics on Uift proceedinga of the Com- 
tHiny. 303; a new charter granted by 
Cliaries II., 311 ; leading previsiojia of the 
new charter, judicial military, and re¬ 
strictive, 311; conduct of their agent in 
Bengal, 313; affected by the proceeding* 
of government respecting Bombay, 315; 
arc not yet alive to the importance of 
Bengal, 316; alarmed, but finally bene¬ 
fited by tlie incursion of the Mahrattos 
Into Surat, 316 ; alarmed by a Dutch war 
ami a Fren ch East India Company, 317; 
troubles caused try 8ir Edward Winter, 313; 

Bombay, 319; are Involved In'a^fawult 
on a constitutional question. 326; tea 
begins to form an investment oh 322; Bom¬ 
bay granted to them by govermuctit, 322; 
war with tho Dutch and alliance with 
France, 32G; treaty with Sttvajee, tho Mah- 
rj;tta chieftain, 328; principle of seniority 
established in the Company's service, 330; 
injmlcckus retrenchments made by, 330: 
Captain Richard KeigwEn^ mutiny, 332; 
attempts to forma Chmatrado, 334; trade 
with Bantam, 334; their trade In the Per- 
ohm Gidf, and uncertain inw-ition there, 
336; singular remonstrance with tho King 
of Fermi, 337; piugipesa In Madras, 337; 
progress in Bengal, 333; change of their 
policy on the accession of James II., 340; 
claim independent power, 310; their war¬ 
like schemes. 341; extravagance and failure 
of their warlike schemes, 342; form Bom¬ 
bay and Madras Into regencies, 313; con¬ 
tinual war with the Mogul, 344; their tor* 
tuoua policy, 345; game of deceit with the 
.Mogul, 346; capture of Die Mogul ships, 
346; their diaap] ►ointments and humili¬ 
ating iwaltioo, 347: effects of the revolu¬ 
tion of 1638 upon the Company. 34S; their 
aspirations after revenue, 34S; petition pre- 
Bented to the House of Commcma for a now, 
349: state of their trade, 350; Die French 
and Dutch take advantage of their blun¬ 
ders. 351; acquirement of Fort St. David, 

351; parliamentary rescfliltlcna respecting, 

351; intention of parliament to continue 
Die tjjum ijNiJy of the East India trade, 352; 
address to the cromi to dissolve the Com¬ 
pany, 352; new regulations proposedfey the 
privy eouncil: cbjectfqinfl of the Company* 
353; answer of tile king to the juldresspniy- 
iug for the dissolution of the Company, 
354; forfeit their charter, 355; a new 
charter granted, 355; special proviso iu the 
new charter, ami o fleet given to the pro¬ 
viso, 356; dia&disfaction with Die new 
charter, 357; endeavours of the Company 
to obtain an art of parliament, 353; sus¬ 
pected of bribery and corruption, 3s8; sin¬ 
gular can tract lute which the Company 
bud entered, 360; parllttmentary proceed¬ 
ings respecting, 3w; disclosures of -Sir 
Thomas Cooke respecting. 361; depositions 
of pei^nsexamined,3 lE: impeachmentof 
the Duke of Leeds for taking bribes from 
the Company, 364 ; suspicious disappear¬ 
ance of an important witness, 365; the 
king s address, dissolving parliament, and 
quashing inquiry, 365; a Scutqfc opposition 
company, its popularity for a time, and 

Tol, HI. 
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East India Company,— 
final extinction, I, 366; Inducements to 
form a new company, 372; dlseti&duiis on 
the subject of a new comismy, 372; report 
on t he affairs of the old Company, 373; act 
of parliament forming a new company, 
373; notice given to the old Company* 374; 
a new joint-stock formed, 375; Impolitic 
arrangements, 375; the old Company still 
confident: grounds of this confidence, 376; 
two independent companies, 377; the 
amalgamation of the old Company with 
the new, 378; position of the old at the 
time of the amalgamation ; enumeration 
of their factories, 379; obstacles to the 
nulon, 380; capi tal and name of the united 
Company, 331; acquisitions of the united 
Company iu Bengal, 332 ; Its constitution, 
3S3; i ts early history, 384; important grants 
made by Fttrokshir to, 338; involved m the 
affairs of Taujore, 435; negotiations with 
the French company, B04; failure of the ne¬ 
gotiations with the French company, 505 * 
agreemententered Into with the French 
company, 506; ambiguities and other de¬ 
fects of the treaty with the French com¬ 
pany, 507; horthildesresumed, 60S; negotia¬ 
tions with the Angrin pirates, 510; deputa¬ 
tion to Delhi to complain of Jadler Khan, 
519; implicated hi the conspiracy against 
Biiraj&hDiovlah, 569; tlieiragreement witii 
Mecr J aiitlor, 572; advan tages gained by too 
revolution in Bengal, 594; neutrality be- 
tween the EngHdih and French companies 
after the re volution in Bengal, 595: quarrel 
with Mecr Cossiiu; monstrous pretensions 
of the Company's sorvante, 673; mutinous 
spirit of the Company's army* 678: sordid 
coneluct of the Company's ftemmts, 683; 
private trading forbidden to their sorvjmte, 
687; corrupt ions of their servants; 689; 
attempts of their servants to evade the 
coveuanta against taking presents, 689; 
treaty with Sura j ah Dow Mi, 695; the 
directors abolMi double batto, 699; Clive 
carrse* the onlcra of the directors as to 
double Ijatta Into effect, 699; their Mndms 
Jaghirc, ii. 210; the Northern drears 
granted to the Comiatiy, £13; t reaty with 
Nizjim Ali, 21G; flrrt contact with llyder 
Ali T 243; views of tbc directors as to Hyder 
j\ 1E, 245; grant of Mysore to the Company 
by Kizntn All, £80; foreign policy of the 
directors, £61; new acquisition of territory 
deprecated. 262; dan BUT apprehended by 
the directors from the Mahrattai*, 263; 
increase of dividend of the ComjKiny, 288; 
amount of the Company's dividend re¬ 
stricted by parEament, 28i; opposition to 
tho claim of government to a shsvr*) In 
Jud ea n poll tics, 283 ; indignation of toe 
directors at the appointment of a crow n 
plenipotentiary to India, 296; Hyder All 
claims assistance from, 292; resolve’to act 
ostensibly ms dewan of Bengal and Bchar, 
304; Hastings'letter to the directors ami 
theur reply, 315; unworthy deafens of the 
(Ammanj, 326: Umilved. in war with Lite 
Ttahmas, 327: pecuniary gains by Die Ko- 
hllla war, 333; j>oeuiiiury difficulties, 334; 
forced by the legislature to accept a loan, 
343; a new constitution thrust on them, 
344; toe regulating net, 344: covet tiul- 
setto, 35d:cupture Noisette, 362 : renewal 
of the charter, 547; Lord Cornwallis' 
opinion of the financial dUUcultics of tlie 
Company, 571; abuses in providing for 
theiiivcstmcnlHof the Company, 575; state 
of the Company's army, 576; abuses in 
the army of the Company, 577; projM?*al to 
umalgnmato the kings troops mid those 
of the Camnaoy, 57 +; otjalach^ iu the wav 
nf the aiDaJgamation proposed, 578; cob 
iialon between the of Coutrcd aim I 

tho directors df tin Company* 578; claims 
of the Company to Gttntoor unforced, 579: 
approaching expiry of toe charter; Lorn 
Oumwalhs consulted as to future urrfmge- 
xnents, 636; scheme proposed by govern- 
ment as to U# constitution; Lord Corn¬ 
wallis 5 views, 637; the new charter, 638; 
territorial cessions to tho Company in 
Mysore, 709; misuiulerstanding between 
Irani MorninBton and tho ►Urectora, 735; 
quarrel between tho directors and toe^a- 
vorament os to the appaintniciit of a 
governor-general, 838; final decision of 
toe quarrel* 819: disputes with the Rajah 
of Travancore, 834; proposed renewal of 
the charter of, and opposition to tlteir 
ruonoiM>b T , ill. 1: nppfsiiig views of the 
government and the directors of, 2; nego¬ 
tiations ou the subject of the monopoly of, 

2; failure of these negotiations, 3; renewal 
of tbs discussion in parliament respecting 


East India Company*- 
toetoartftrour " 


.- ... ili,3; term soft he neweliarter 

of t 4; leading; provisions of Uie new charter 
of, aa to Eurepoaii residents, education, 
luitnoiiigc, religion &c„ 5; their pacific 
iiiteremiTsa with NepauL 9; the policy of 
pem-fnterferenre adopted by, and tte nccyw 
sity of ulxm i Inning it, 34; the directors of, 
approve of toe tenirtgranted to theinUsbwa 
by Sir John Muleoliu, 165; loan of the 
I^abob of Oude to, 119: tho directors of, 
disapprOTtJ of tile proceedings of Wiliam 
j'aiiiiL'r i Co,* 123; opposing views ol the 
directors of, and the Bonnrl of CVnitm). * 
respecting the allairs of William Palmi r 
&. Co., £17; proreediugg of the Board of 
Control in regunl to the claims of William 
Palmer k Co, against the nJzam, £38; n 
writ of wafirfbftiti# issued ayainat thy fii- 
rectoraoL in the case of William Palmer 
k Do., £19; approaching expiry of tho 
charter of, 230; arguments against toe 
monojHdy possessedIvy, 33U; the question 
as to h/m\ for the future, the directors 
of* are to gorera India, £31; ncgodti 
tiona between the government and, £31; 
resolutions adopted liy purllfunont m re- 
siiect to, 233; bill einlK>dying the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by Uic House nf Commons 
respecting, £35; progress of the bill. £36: 
disscutleht resolutions of the Court of 
Directors or, 230: the bill respecting, 
p&esed, 237; leading sections of the new 
bill respecting, 233; sections Fterauctfogtils 
rate and paymtut of tUvidond, 238; sec¬ 
tions respecting the power of the Board of 
Control, 239; sections regarding the limi¬ 
ted power of the (Brert-jra in resjwct to 
administration, £46; sections respecting 
patrounge, 241; sections relative to the 
government of India, 241; sections re- 
apectlng toe residence of Europeans, and 
religious estaVJMujients, in Indta, 244; 
curious dilemma occasioned by tha bill, 
£45; cibjeetioUH to the npimintmeut of any 
servant of, to be govemor-general* 251; 
change in the constitution of, 551; petllkn 
of,to parliament against Laid Pakuerston'n 
MU for the better government of India; 
Mr. T. Biirtng's motion, 885; by an act 
embodied in a bill for the better govem- 
tneut of Indio, the government of India 
is tnui3ferre<l to tlie crown, and the East 
Tndia Cumjowiy ts aboliphtd, 694. 

Eart JmUo Company, the Dutch* L £23. 

Fm-t ladhv OompaDy, the French, i, 337, 
liant India Company* Die Bcotcli, i* 366. 

Biwt India House, the old, i. 352, nvt^ 

Dutcation, ftinoug the Hindoos, it 199; pro¬ 
vision marie in the charter of the Dart 
India Company for* lit 5. 

Edwimlefl, Lieutenant, hD military opem- 
tiopg hi the Puxijalj, ill. 559; lib Enctesses, 
610; his IVfir ir< thr Pu'njnt j, quoted as U> 
the relatire strength of the British and 
ElkE] anules, 511; defeata tlie Sikhs In tin 
Isat tle of Kineyree, 511: hia victory over 
tlie Sikhs at Snddoosain, 513. 

Edwards. Berjeant, one of the nine defenders 
of the Delhi ruacazlnt\ lli. 568, 

Ee^lgab* the, In Moult an, ill. 607; descrtliTi 
of tLu garrisoii and murder of the Biitigli 
officers in. 508. 

Egerton, Colonel Churl eft, appointed to eom- 
imuid the expedition agaiiut Poonali* ii, 
447 ; quarrels with Air. Camac on a paint 
of etiquette. 443; cowardly conduct of, 
449 ; his dismissul, 45L 
Egypt, the sultan of. joins too combluBtion 
of native Indian states against the Fortu- 
giu sc, l. 175; the sultan of, fits out a Iteflt 
wiiicli arrives in Ind ta s 176; Lorrl Miira- 
Ingtou studs an expedition to, ii. 734. 

EfiiuW, an officer of rthaha^u<iiTfa* his ex¬ 
ploits, i. 6fl : liia early history, C£; hLs rth- 
nSty with Elcbwof Gliuruet, 64- 
Eibuk Khun, a 5fogul chief, invades India 
and fs dtteateil, L 34. 

EMoz of Ghnznee, i, 62. 

ElcpbanL, too singular feat of Merarl Kow’^ 
ii. 268r 

Elik Khan, a Tartar prlnco, invade Klwv 
rasoa and is driven back by Mainsoo I 
tiuhen. i. 45. 

Elirabetli, Queen* visits Sir Francis Drake 
on board hfs ship, L 209,* her enlightened 
views as to the right of all nations to tlie 
fiea, 212: petition of English merchants to. 
£19; her letter to the commander of the 
first voyage under tho charter of tho Eait 
India Company, 23& 

EUapborough, Lord, hla letter of protest to 
Braifcet Sing* ill. 228: moves the appoint¬ 
ment of & select committee to inquire into 
the affaire of the East India Company. £30; 

207 
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ELLENJBOEdUGH, 

Ellcubr rough, Lord, 

suCOCsda Lord Auckland ai governor- 
-fonural* ILL 442; Ills pollcyhnlicateib yet Its 
first promise belied ^43; Ilia misgivings jus 
to Ufi.4 retrograde polity, 446; virtually oumi- 
lurmandjH himmiuir to the army to retire 
from Afgharilitau, 448: thrown the re- 
HimmlbiJity (if m% retiring from Afghani*- 
tU) on General Nnfcfc, 446; his instructjoins 
majiecting the gates iff tins temple of 
Soinnnutli, 450; bk prOcLamatton respect¬ 
ing the triumphant march of the English 
i>n Caltool, 45a; hk pren-ljinmthm re spec t- 
ftig Lliti gates of eomuanth. 459; his 
ie^Utictions to Sir Cluutefl Kapler mairect- 
tug tho Ameers of Scinde, 4 -j2; LSm rela- 
tknui with Scintho, 473; Iiirtnu&lwiato the 
British resident at Gwalior, 473: his offer 
of mUltivry aid declined by Saiudla? 474; 
hi* policy towards Gwalior, 4T7: moves 
British troops to wants the" fron tiers of 
Bcindigk 477: ins ulterior vE vm respecting 
So India, 473: nogotiatiime for an Interview 
with the Maharajah of Gwalior, 473; tire 
rigorooH terms he dictates to Gwalior, 433; 
hk reciilL 433; character of his admlnlft- 
tratfnp, 434; becomes president of the 
Board of Control 337 : his despatch to 
3 -£m 1 Cmwhig, 033; hk despatch eon- 
riuimiing Loril Cun Hing'd proclamation, 
661; iiaUflnatton of BmxtiUnxdog [m l Ids 
friends at the despatch of, 693; compelled 
to realmi h 15 place hi the ministry, 633. 

I'l l tot, Mr., his death when scut an, embusay 
to Lft mr f IL 445- 

Ellis, hir,, hLs riialinoss In predpHntiug a 
rupture with Moor Cassini, i. 675; Is mur¬ 
dered along with utlior* at Putou by Mere 
Ccwalni, Of 7. 

Ellnia, the rock toiupltra of. IL 17. 

Elphhuttonu* tb<? Honmimble Mounts Limit, 
sent by Lord Mtnto on an embassy to 
t'ubnnj* [i, 333; iKvmuca tin 1 resident at 
Pixinnh, ill, 36; protests against the rewp- 
tiuu of the agents of Shamtu, 3/; ueciwifci 
Trtnibakjeo of the murclcr of Gun gndhur 
Stistree* and demands ids apprehension, 
40; iimkta tm Urn delivering up of Trim- 
bukjtre to tho British government* 41; 
prepares for war with tliis pclshwn., 50; (Jus 
[x. iahwa is alarmed at hlsyreparntimiauiid 
firmness, GO; the rigorous* terms he oilers 
the polishwa, 60; demands from the 

pelshwa an explanation of Ids proceed¬ 
ings, 65; domamk of the peiahw* on, 00; 
ga&fcs the Ha jah of Battarah on the throne, 
92; the ml lee of governor-general offered 
to and declined by, 256; quoted as to the 
pulley of r *sPmng SImh &hujah to the 
throne of CtihOal 337: the command in 
Afghanistan conferred on, 333; his fatal 
delays and in dock Eon in the Immrrection 
at Cubool. 305; conjures up difficulties. 
Ids miserable Indecirthm, 461; employment 
of inudc^n&te ntcjui* to suppress the 
in3iwreotlon,402; fdsmLanuzuigaoa&ut dur¬ 
ing tho bum miction. 464; bed us to talk of 
tonne with the iusurgeniJe 405; Ida ground¬ 
less feara, 406; hteliiilrmitlra, 400; h ha res his 
coiimiimd with Brigadier Shelton, 410; 
is willing to anno to term* with the iu- 
ttiirgent'S 415; cuu^ula to deliver up the 
married otiloers and their fsmQloe to 
Ahlior Kban, 426; flormiaidg of Akhar 
Ktuui to make KOfnl hi& promise of proU-C' 
tlorp 427; Invited to a conference with 
Akbnr Khan, and detamed ivh a priaoiier, 
428; liifl recovery from captivity and death, 
455. 

Llplihistone'fl Hittavi! of Jadifi, quoloil as 
to the Incarnations of Bmldlwv. Li. 32; riato 
the Hindoo idea of tmusinigration, 59; as. 
to Hindoo eonreos of revenue. 39; giving 
a deserifiGon of an Imban township pn> 
villapc, 92; aa to Hindoo law of debtor and 
creditor, 96; describing a Hindoo army on 
morels, 111; nu, lliiidoQi painting. 146; on 
Hindoo i uml lire, 173; on Hindoo festi¬ 
vities, 198. 

Elphinatomj's Cabnoh qnoted, in relation to 
Qic Gulikum, i. 45, 40, wtic. 

IhiLinanuel of Portugal, hk zeal for mari¬ 
time discovery. E. 152. 

Gminauingbur, Sir Charles Napler'u exiserli- 
tiou a^inst, ill 405, 

Emperor of tlw' French, Gio discusrion of 
the attempt to usi-assiaiite, originates tba 
riitht-of-asylum qtiesUon In England, tiJ, 

Eufis'M ride, the, introduced into tho 
Beuipil army. iii. 556, 

England General his defttat in the Kojuk 
ikiss, Iii 444; is con.nlmined by General 
Nott to as lvain* through the Kojuk Loss, 
445, 


lln^laml, and Indio, compare! as to the 
average fail of rain, L 8; the first Knn> 
pean state that entered into coinpetitLou 
with the Fortugutc^ In thtih trade with the 
Hast, 215; indignation in, at the atrncEdus 
conduct of the Portuguese at AmLuymc, 
263; war between, and France, 349, 409 ; li- 
639- 

EuglEsh, nmritiiue tfuterjirire, 1.195; exiitdi- 
tioii to the East, 212: becond exftedithsn to 
tbs ISaat, SIS; asrectation of merduint Ad¬ 
venturers for a voyage to the Hast, 224. 

Ermle, sumuidered toHyder All, by Captain 
Ortou, il 277. 

Kucra tid^ King of Bactiin, I. 34, fwtt. 

Brans, Colonel, ipdlit ait inaumcrion in 
Mysore, iii- 209. 

EvtdsLgh, Colonel, pursues Bene Miuliioo, 
ill. m 

Evidence, taking of, amoug the Hindoos, IL 
95. 

Expedition;} to the East. Portuguese, L ] 55, 
ItxL 167, 16H; English, 212-218; Dutch, 214. 

Eyni, Major Vincent, relieves tho besieged 
English civilians hi Arniti, iii. 645; defeats 
Koer Bing’s twlvaaco guanl at Halamow, 
<119; slleniHrs the KiU3«r Itagh battery ill 
Luekuow; 054. 


~F. 


Factories of tho East India Company, t 
379. 

FiLmtEy life among the Hindoos, Ji, 199, 
Famine, a {Ireaaful, lu Bengal, li. 295: 
Burke's description of u, in the soutli of 
India, 510. 

Faueourt, Colonel, wounded in the Vellore 
mutiny, il. 811. 

Fane, Kir Henry, commonder-lu*chto f nf 
the army for the Afghan war. III. 329; til a 
interview with Itmijeot Slug, 33S; rettirns 
tq Euglanhr 341; hia eurioim plan nf 
selecting troupa for the Afghan euiupiUgn, 
341; accompanies tbu Afghan expedlaon 
p;at of the way* 345, 

Farmer, Mr., sunt to negofciaic with the 
Mahiuthis, ll. 456: Jeft ana hrwitiige with 
the Muhmttus, 451; released, 456. 
Farokflhir, his reign, L 387; iuiiiortant grunta 
made to the East India Com piny by, 388; 
llie affaire of, Imatening to a criaia; 399 
defeat and murder or, by tho Syyetis, 391; 
deputation sent to, by the East India 
Company* 519. 

Farrington, Captain, defeats Afcbor Khan. 
flL 3133. 

Fawcett, Colonel, ii. 776. 

I*\ til C'Aeimi* I. 054, and 
Female sex, degradation of the, In India, 
ll 176. 

Fenton, Mr. Edward, his '. oyage lu tire Kant, 
i. 2l 2; incrfcrutftionft fur ids voyage, iuer- 
oen tile ami luilitarst 212; lute rest attach* 
ing to his voyage, 214; failure of his ex- 
iKHlitlcui. 215. 

Fcnlusf* the Tioet, his treqitment by Sultan 
Mahmood, £ 31 
Fejgnstm* Colonel, fL 757, 

Ferguflson’6 tiumlkiuk of Amhitt'cfnr^ 
quoted respdbtlhs thogotcaof Somnauth, 
1. 50, uyfe respocting Akljer’h tomb at 
Socundro, 140; mg meeting tho Choice* 
StldOO, U3; reajieeting the Th}e Mahal at 
Agra. 386. nuts ; respecting tlic palace of 
AHaUabad, 692; on the ennatructfon of the 
rock tern plea of Indio, it. 143; on the 
cave temple of Karli, 144* 

Feriahta, i|U0tod, L 58, turfa 65: bis curious 
account of KaElr-udin, 67; on Bulbuhs 
love or jKijiip. juuI ical for temiierance, 68; 
oh the lnlsemble state of Delhi under 
Jelal-u-dui. 74* 

PercMceToghlkk* areendA the throne of Delhi; 

hi* reign, 1, 91: hi* works, 62. 

Peroaepoor, htikl by General Sir John Little. 

iii. 4B8; mutiny at r 533, 

Feroaesbali, the Imttle of, id. 460* 

Festivals, Hindoo, of Kail, il. 47; of 
Juggernaut, 51. 

♦’estivlties of die Itluilwa^ ii, 19S. 

Field deputies, apjiointed by tho Ma lms? 
council to assist Colonel Minith, ii. 266; 
letter of the Madras council to* 272; return 
of the, to Madras, 272, 

Fine urici, the, among tho Hindoos—music, 
it 139; jMiinring and sculpture, 140; 
architecture, 140. 

Fjrebmce, f4ir Bari I, his dejiosltiona retpe^t- 
Ing the charge of brilMiiy against the East 


FREXC1T 

India Cotnpiui y, 1. 362; bis alii agaiu asked 
by the Comparer, 339. 

FirniEin; a Turkish* obtained in favour of 
the Eiu-it Iialla Company L 251. 

Fislibounjo, Cuumuinder, ignruirinlou'dy 
treated by the governor of Kaiigooti, Iii 
532. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, hi* brurery in the 
buttle at the Scelabalrloc Hills, iii, 72. 
Fitzgerald, Lion tenant, fads in his attempt 
on I'ouhJ-o, UL 503. 

Five Rocks* the affair of the, i. 500. 

Fletcher, Sir Boburt, dismissed the service 
for mutiny, i. 701; rtistomHon of, to 
the Com|mnyh s.-rvice. ii* 351j diSHcit^Son 
l>4wc\n him uud the council of Madras, 
352 

Flint Lieutenant, his gallant exrfnit at 
Wundiiivaidj, ii* 488; bis defence u£ ^Vinuli- 
wash, 487. 

Florentines the, hi relation to Hie Indian 
trade, L 133. 

Floyd, Coluud. drives Soyed Kaluh aera^s 
the Bbowuni, ii, 5S9; encountera Tip poo's 
army, 590; retnaU before TIppoo, B92; 
wounded and niiiirly killed in a ekirrnltih. 
597; at Fotidiclierry* 639; defeats Tipime at 
jilalaviily, 696; arrives with General 
Stuart before Sorlngapatom, 693- 
Food anil dnibing of the Hindoos, IL 168. 
Forblger s /Au^foucA c Ur nUm Gwtfrophh, 
referral to; i. 3. 

Fordo, Colonel* sent with an expedition to 
co-operate with Anunderauz iu the 
Karuiem Cfrcore, L 612; defeats tire 
French imtler Crmffuns, 613; defeats the 
Dutch on the phrin of Bedarra, 662. 

Furrle, Major, at the battle of KJrtefi. fiL 
67, 

Foreign policy of the Hindoo government, 
h. 167* 

Foireat, Lieutenant one of the nine gnliunt 
defenders of tho Delhi magazine, iii. 568* 
Fowke* Mr., son of Mr* Juno oh Fowkc, re¬ 
called from Beuaraft, ii, 431; his recall 
from Benares ceiraturud by the directors of 
tire Company, 429* 

France, war between, and Britain, L 34D t 
409: peace between, ami Britain, ii. 267.; 
treaty between, awl Britain: clause re¬ 
lating to Itid Sit* 208; I'lpiytxi sends an envoy 
to, 525; wetr bctw r ueu, and Britain, 639. 
846. 

Fronds, Mr., sent out from England its a 
member of the Bengal council, ii, 363; pti > 
sciits Knnromoria letter against Mr. Hast¬ 
ings to the council, 370; Tils pin n for set¬ 
ting land* in ojipositiim to tlmt of Mr* 
IlnKtiugH, 415; bin objections to Hast¬ 
ings' view !v 413 ; iloslres to act as media¬ 
tor between Mr* Hastings and General 
Clavering, 425; patched-up mrangenreiit 
l.ietwncn. him and Mr. Hastings, 432; 
fights a duel with Mr* Hastings, 433; 
hin vfeVi'G uf land tenure in Iu«ha. 62S: 
rejected from tho committee oppuinted 
to draw up articles o£ Impeachment 
again jit HOEtmpi, 645* 

Frfmka, lJeuUmant-eolonel t at tlie Ijattie of 
Guierat, iii, 526. 

FVrmkji, Geirenil. directs the attack on the 

I manJinra at Lucknow* iii 672. 

FmRW, Cvucrul* killed in the battle of Deeg, 

II 733, 

Fria r. Mr„ the BritiaJi coiiunlssionor at 
Delhi assassinated iii* 212* 

Fotser. Mr* 8.* niumetod, by the mutineer 
sepoys at Delhi, LiL 567. 

Framlulent practices, the law relating to. 

among tho Htudous, ii. 106. 

French, the, settlements and progress of, in 
India, i. 350, 407; appointment of Duptelz 
its governor of thalr settlement in Inthn, 
408; project of, to minihilatc- English in¬ 
terests In India* 400; Lulwurdonnahi sent 
out by, to the isle of France, 416; efforts 
of L^bmirdfimjirls to establish tbu as- 
tstiidoucy of* 411; I-abonrelotmals sent 
by, in command iff an expedition, to 
the Efljat, 411; relative strength of tire 
British iujiiadroii and then's in the East. 
412 ; encounter Victwecn the British F/;uad- 
ivm and theirs, 413; l>eflicfio and take 
Mtidrus. 415; proceedings of* at Madras, 
418; tire N&lwb of Aiwt rejmlsed from 
ftladrushy* 419 ; violation « f tire capitula¬ 
tion of Madras by, 420; enudltldD of. 
against Fort St, David, 420: repulsed 
from Fort St DavEd. 421; nttompti of, 
on Cudilalore, and retreat. 421; new nt- 
temnU of* on CuddaJare, 423; tbo Eng¬ 
lish strike fit tire centre of their jKiwer at 
Pondicberry, but fail, 425 i tire CTid tatlon 
of, at the failure of the English* 42s ; n 
skw Madias 428; warlike Undencica of 
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FRENCH 

French, the,— 

the English Company and theirs com¬ 
pared* i. 423; (leftist A n wntr-u-din, JftAbob of 
Axcntj 443; the British hike opposite aides? 
t >, in native auMreK 445; successes of, 
against Nazir Jung, 147; Mu differ Jung 
proclaimed sonhfthdar by, 451; Insulting 
conduct of their governor Dupleix. 451); 
skirmish between a rein for content under 
C-livo ami a party oh sent to intercept 
them, 460; defeated by Clive ut Areofc* 
461; dive's victory over, at Arnee, 468; 
affair with, at Ooverypauk, 499; further 
engagements of Olive with, 474; a ffair 
with, at Sammvemn* 475; reverses of. 
477; surrender of their force at Ser- 
lughum. 473; iutauee of, with Sal&bufc 
Jung, 431; Major Kinnelr defeated by, 
432; a company of Swiss mercenaries cap¬ 
tured by, 432; defeated by Major Law¬ 
rence at Bahoor, 483; besieger! in Chin- 
gleput anACoveloug, which arc captured, 
483; strongly reinforced at keringhfim, 
4S7; a brilliant affair with, 437; ntmta- 
fpnns of r uukstraUgeiiHul at T rich 1 nopoly, 
488; battle of the Golden Rock with, 430; 
little of the Sugar-loaf Rock with, 491; 
assault made by, on Trkhlnopoly re¬ 
pulsed 433; a brilliant achievement 
against, 497; barbarous proceedings of, 
in tbo Tanjorc country, 499: defeat of, 
in the plains of Trichinopoly, 500; In¬ 
fluence of, hi the Deeeivu, 501; great ac- 
* cession of territory to, in the shape of the 
Northern Circars, 503; negotiations be¬ 
tween the English Company and that of, 
604; arrunsements between their com- 
pilny and the English, 50S; war between 
Great Britain and, 656; Clive's great 
aim to destroy the interest of, in Bengal, 
601; futile attempts to negotiate with. 
681; attacked in, Uhandenmgore, which 
is captured, 584: the Nabob of Bengal 
pretends to dismiss them, 5G3; arrival of 
their force under LaLiy, mid pn-vmratious 
for the siege of Fort St. David, 5'ib>; inde¬ 
cisive naval engagement with, 597; eaji- 
ture of Fort St. David by, 537 ; expedition 
against Tftukue, Gift; tho King ofTanioru 
opens negotiations with, 601; resumption 
of hostilities by, 601; failure of tUeir at¬ 
tempt on Taiijora, 602; naval conflicts 
with. 602; dastardly conduct of the ad¬ 
miral Of, 603; resolve to lay siege to 
Madras, 603; subordinate operations of, 
60t; their preparations for the siege of 
Madras* 605; failure of their attempts on 
Madras, 606; capture of English factories 
by, 610; defeated by Colonel Fordo, 612; 
besieged by Colonel Forde in ATii^niI i put- 
tam* which is captured, 614; active hosti¬ 
lities with* interrupted, 617: naval onenv- 
tlmm against, 618; defeat Colonel Rrere- 
ton biforo Wandlwash, C20; negotiations 
of, witli Basal lit Jung, 620: their farces 
injudiciously divided by Dally, of which 
blunder Coote profits, 021; wood! wash. 
Captured from, 622; other successes 
against, 623; Conte's operations against, 
under Laity,623; Coujeveraon surprised by, 
634; attempt of, to capture "VVaudiwash* 
623; approach of tlm two armies; Dally 
oufc-naarKauvrcd by Conte, 626; amount of 
their fame, 627; defeat of, by Coote, at 
Y/andiwash* 627; Cliittapot taken from, 
629: gloomy prospects of, 630; Coote's 
continued successes against, 630; make a 
treaty with Hylic All, 632: Villon ore 
taken from, hy Conte, 634; are besieged 
in Pondicherry, which surrenders, 635; 
annihilation of their ascendency in India, 
642; fate of their general Dally, 643; 
Hyder All in communication with* iL 
£79; Intrigue at Poouoh, 441; naval ac¬ 
tions of the British with, 466; Nizam All 
lsi tvs troops of, 471; Hyder Ali in league 
w ith, 474; humane interposition of Home 
officers of. to save English prisoners from 
the cruelty of Hy dor's soldiers, 4S4: ft 
force of, landed at Porto Novo, to aid 
Hytkr, 560: their fleet defeated by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Hughey 500; a convoy of troops sent 
out by, captured by Admiral Kemperifelt, 
5‘JL; naval engagement with* 502; decline a 
battle offered by Sir Eyre Coote. 503 ■ tin- 
other naral engagement with, 504; naval 
movements of, 511; engagement with, at 
Cuddalore, 512; naval engagement with* 
514; Tlppoo's intrigues with, 583; absurd 
conduct of their governor Maiartiu* SSI; 
Tippoo made Citizen Tippoo by; Jacobin 
club organized by, 681; tho"iiizam com¬ 
pelled by treaty to disband the troops iie- 
iOngtngtO, in his service, 6&>: Tipjjoo not 
forgotten l>y; ft^apoteoiPs letter to him* 


French* the,— 

ii. 691; attack on the settlements of; their 
capture, S47; attempt to assassinate the 
emperor of, ut 806, 

French Dost India Company, the. i. 317,407, 

Fidtartoi], Colonel, ii* 517; contrary orders 
given to, 521; rapture# Falghautchenry, 
622; hfs victorious career arrested, 523 ; Or¬ 
dered by the Madras government to eva¬ 
cuate all his conijuesta; Bwartzs surprise, 
524, 

Furmckabftd, the arbitrary; treatment of tho 
nnlxib of, ii. 732; precipitately evacuated 
by the relief ill 669. 

Futteh Ali, hi. 261. 

I’utteh Jung, the puppet king of CidiOoI, ill. 
457. 

Futteh ICIuui, til 286; his trencherouB at¬ 
tack on Herat, 286; the htirrid barbarities 
inflicted on, by Prince Kamran, £57, 

Futtch Mahomed of Dutch, hi. 27* 

Fntteh Mahomed Khau Ghoree, ill. 511, 

Futteh Sing, ii. 463. 454; ill. 35; his rela¬ 
tions with Runjeet Sing 277. 

Fnttehpoor, founded byAkber, i. 143 ; Have¬ 
lock's victory over the rebel sepoys at, hi. 
63L 

Fuxml Oolah Khan* curious arrangem ant 
uf Hyder Ah with* it 229; his negotia¬ 
tions with Jiasalut Jung cm behalf of 
Hyder All* 233; reduces Savanoor, 238. 

Fyxr.had, tho treaty of, il 532; the sepoy 
mutiny in, iii 530. 

Fyzoola Khan, imjnst treatment of, by the 
Company* 1L 540. 


a 


CiaitskeU, Major, Jii. CIS. 

Gaj Raj Mi?r, iii. 22. 

and & ftibx, i. 510. 

Galloway, Colonel, iii. 160. 

Ganesa, ii. 36: the living in carnation of, 37. 

Ganges, the* the Loski of. 

Galica* l 600, 

Gawilghur, the capture of, by the Britlsli* 
ii. 770. 

Genoese, ascencleney of, at CouM&ntingple, 
i. 146; disasters of. 143. 

Gcographj'^tlie, of India, physical* i* 4; 

Geology of India* i. 6. 

Genian, a stronghold of the Augrta pirates; 
expedition against* and capture of* i. 514, 

Ghauts, the, i. % 430. 

Ghaeees, conflict of the Britieh with* at 
Caljool* iii 414. 

GjiaKee-ud-diu, tho Nabob of Guile, tit 213, 
543. 

Ghaxde-U-diO, defeat of the rebel sepoys at, 
by Brigadier Wilson, ill. 600. 

Gliiuw Keg Toghhik, defeats tho Mogul® 
under Eibuk Khan, i, 54; defeats the 
iL'mrpcr Kbosrow: his reign in DolM and 
accidental death, 87. 

Giteiaa-u-din und fehflhabm-din* nephew's of 
Alfl-u-dln* their reign, t 57. 

Ghciae-u-din, gnujdson of Fepdce* eiioceeds 
hkn on the throne of Delhi, i. 

GhengisKJ]an, hi5apj>ertrance in India* L 63. 

Gheseety Begum* daughter of AH Verdy* 
c-l.iin is tbo throne of Bengal for the infant 
son of a deceased ImitheHn-law, 1. 532. 

Ghiljies, the* on ex^jedition sent against* and 
e»gngemcnt with* in. 369; a new Insurrec¬ 
tion among, 333; defeat of, 364; a new in- 
starectkin among; Brigadier Bade stent to 
suppress it, 385 ; loss sustained by th: Bri¬ 
tish Eu on euragement with, 386, 

Gholab Bing, iii. 487; proceeds to the British 
camp as mediator for the Blkhs, 408; ar¬ 
rangements of the Britiah wirii* 500. 

Ghotarn Mahomed Klian* murders his bro¬ 
ther; is defeated in battle by Sir Robert 
Alwrcrombie, ii 670. 

Gholaru Ali, IL 620* 71". 

Ghonrkos, the, whoso c,ilIe<1 T jit 7; tb ir 
ascandeney in Nepaul* 8; Britiah expedi¬ 
tion ognhiBt, 8; their encrosvclinicnts, 9 ; 
failure of DOgotifltlons wiGi; hostilities 
against* deriareii. 10 * the Furl of Moira's 
plan of campaign against, 11; serious ro- 
mdses unstained from, by the British nt 
Kahmga. II; fresh repulse at Kaltmga; it® 
capture* 12; ominmte cammeucouicnt of 
the w ar with, 13; progress of the war with, 
13; Genera! Martmilalc repulsod by, at 
Jytnk* 14; ojierations Of General Gehtcr- 
lony against, 14; re]iiilse siLstaiucwl by the 
British frein, at Fort KanigLmr, 15; anlval 


GOLDEX ROCK 

Ghoorkas, the*— 

of reinforcements against; capture of 
Raiughur. HI. 16: invcrttiuent of Malania, 
16; General Wo ex Vs ope rations against; his 
retreat, 17; General Murky's operal>knv® 
against, 17; injL&flrious nature of Marley's 
ojieratieun) against* 18; retreat of Mar Ivy 
and sudden disappearance of, IS; affair of 
Colonel Dick zmd Colonel PickenigUJ w ith, 
19; General 'NMRx.Vs irifainatioi] in ahum 
doulng tho advance on KLatinxindeo, 13; 
owratioiiB against* by Captain Ixittor in 
Kuuaann, 19; subjugation of Kuniaou and 
Ghimvol* 20; ftncctBs of General Ochter- 
lony'B operations against, 20; disaster bus- 
tained by a Kritinh dotachmcct from, £1; 
attack on Deothul by* repulsed, 21; cap¬ 
ture of Malaun from* £2; negotiations for 
peace with, £2; treaty coudndetl wflh, but 
not, ratified by the Nopat tl23; hostilities 
with, rejumied, £3; General t hJiterioiny 
leaving the ChLiriaghati Fie-ix tin attempted, 
proceeds against thuin by a different imss, 
23; further sueofiftsea of General Gchter- 
li my against, 25; treaty of peace with* rati¬ 
fied by the Kepaulese, 25; .results of the 
war with. 26; they send missions to foreign 
courte, 26. 

Ghor, Buhram nf Glmzne^'a treachery* to the 
house of, 1. 55. 

Ghitffoor Khan,General Elphmatone'fiordeis 
to deliver JeJaLilvul to, iii* 433. 

Ghurwol and Kunuum, the siibjngation of, 
iii, 20, 

f Jiuzimvides, the extinct ion of the, I. 57. 

Ghuznee* the house of, L 42, 57; the new 
palace of. built by Mtisaood* 54; arrival of 
the Afghan expedition lefore the walls of, 
Iii* 357; itaformulableappearance, 357; re 
solution to assault* 35^; stormed, 359; pr 
EOiml encounter of Brigadier Skim at, 366; 
capture of* 360; biutrane conduct of tho 
captors of, 361; consternation nf Dost Ma- 
houuxl at the capture of, 361; captured by 
tho Afghans, 43 j ; recapture of* by General 
Kott, 451* 

Glblw, Colonel, A£5nt to Serfnjrapatam to nup- 
press a mutiny there, iL 8#3, 

Gilbert, Major-general* pursitea the routed 
Afghan auxiliaries of the Sikhs from CUU- 
lianwallfl, Hi. 527. 

Giilcspic, Colonel* suppresses the mutiny at 
Yuli arc, ii. 811; hiss repulse and death at 
Kutniiga, Hi. 11, 

Gingee. the .siege and capture of. 1 3*6; the 
fort of, 446; captured by Unsay* 445; a rash 
attempt to recapture, 432 ; finally recfl|»- 
tured by the EngHsb* 642. 

Gingen* Captain* pent in command nf nnri- 
p&litiou agidnst Yolcondiik, 1. 458; his de¬ 
feat, 457, 

Gladwin's A tfrr>> ATtfory. riteiT, i. 1. mte. 

Gleix's Mttmmtw of Warren Hastinm, quoted, 
it* 363* 

Goa. raptured by Afioraquonme, 1.1S2; taken 
trad retaken, 183 :■ fnmiidahle attack on* by 
Ally Adil Shah* 194. 

Godujec Dctiugliu, iii* 5:1, 

Godby, Brigadier, threatened by Runjeet 
Bing iu Looflinna, iii, 493* 

Gmldiml, Colonel, suricoed® C<ilcmel Leslie* 
LI, 444; decides between contradictory 
orders, 446; arrives at Surat* 452; demand® 
tspliclt g uflwere from ft ana Furnav^sc* 
454 ; proceeds to Bombay, 454; proceedings 
of, in Gnjerat, 455; captures AbmeiMad* 
■158; attempts to negotiate with Shdmlia, 
<56; surprises Scindia's camp, 457: flj>eiia 
a new campaign. 460; besieges Bassesn, 
461 ; fights and wins the battle of Roogmir, 
481; his threatening advance towaids 
Poonah* 462; in E!urround«i with difficul¬ 
ties* 463; his perplexities and dhastroiL-f 
retreat* 464, 

G< xle hen. M. * Biipcmvlea Thiplrixas guvera nr 
of the French settlements in India, 1588. 

Godolphin* the earl of, l>ecomcs referee for 
flic old and new East India Companies, i* 
3^). 

Gorlwin, General* sent against the Brrriuefiv, 
ill 533; captures Martalinii. 533; his opera¬ 
tions at Rangoon and capture of its pagoda, 
533; desidtory proceedings of* 535; eapturc s 
Pegu* 536, 

Gohoim. the, ill. 139, 

Gohud, alliance of the British with the r&ua 
of. ii 458. 

Gokla, a general of the peishwa* III £7: an 
honourable circumstance respecting* 52, 

Golain Kmlir Khan* II. 573, 682. 

Golccndfl and Bejapoor, proccetlinga ofUfilr 
Khan lit, 1. 301; subjugation of* hy Au* 
mngzebe, 394. 

Golden Pagoda* the. of Rangoon* iii. 140* 

Golden Rock, the battle of the* i* 430*. 
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GOLDNEY 

GoUnoy, Colonel, imurtlored by the muti¬ 
neers at Fyaabad* UL m, 

Gouda, tin- rajah of, defeated by Bir Hope 
Grant, lit 70L 

Gouda, the, ilk 107; Ana B&Ufb among, 107; 

campaign of thu British among, 108. 
Goodwill Banda, the, loss of a Venetian ur- 
goay tin, i 210. 

Goor, the ruins of, 1* 133, 

Goor Bnkadi, suju of MuliMtoig, iii- 272] liig 
chili], 273; liift widow, 274 
Gouruiueonila, siege of, liyiiizzun All, ii 610, 
GupaJHing. his proceedings, and proceedings 
against, IS. 82/, 

C rop&s and Gopls, ii. 12, 

5 iorrltm, Captain. iL 450, 

(Jordon, Major Hubert, i. 63?; killed atTal- 
near. ill. 96, 

Gognjns, the, ii. 71. 763. * 

Gospel*. Akberordcrs n pcirimj translation 
nflthe. J. 143. 

Gotoniu, his logic, IL ]i@. 

Gough, Bir Hugh, LunL defeats the Mah- 
nitt-ii.i In the kittle of M'iiharajpoor, iii. 
431; Itiu ileocrlption of thu Kittle of Mood- 
kce, 489; decides against moving ft force on 
Mnoltan, 509; taken the held in the second 
Sikh war, 520; repulse* the Sikhs on the 
hanks of the Chcuub, 521; r-rosses the 
Chenah against tlic Sikhs; his despatch 
quoted, 522; eotmoauda ia the battle of 
GbUhauwnlLi, 522; gains tint victory at 
Gvriorat, 525. 

fiotikdi. Bir Thomas. threatened at TTinbullu 
by the Sikhs, ill, 453. 

Government; of the Hindoos, monarchical 
il. 34; no constitutional check on. 35; 
moral restraint* on the king, 85; the kings 
councillor aim l other chief functionaries. 
60; thu king's resilience. 87; the king's 
daily life, S7; division pf the kingdom into 
ofvJlnml mili tary districts, ®| olvit admin¬ 
istration. 89; mince of rovemio, 89 ; pro- 
party in laud, 9b; royal mined, 91; the 
township. 91; Antiquity and permanency 
of thfl vlUakc System, 92; administration 
of justice, 92; judicial procedure, 93; non- 
puit cf mas, 93: competency of witnesses, 94; 
proceedings in court: taking evidence, 
94: oath of partied, 05; trial hy ordeal. 9G; 
written codes; kinds of action; loading 
axiom, 96; amount of interest: exigible; 
prescription; obligations, 97; sale and pur¬ 
chase; hiring; muster and servant, 96; 
1»ouuiLaricn, 98; husband Mid wife, 99; 
form of marriage, lbf>; inferior position of 
tiie wife, 1Q1; law of suooesslDij, 101; cri¬ 
minal law; defamation, ICQ: theft and 
violation.. 104; adultery, 195; police uml 
espionage, 106: prisons 106; fraudulent 
practices* IQ.^ I foreign policy* 107; war, 100; 
military tudfclc# Ami laws of war, 109; mo¬ 
dem change* in Hindoo government, 109; 
chat)«vs Inlaw, 110: changes in the mode of 
carryingon war. Ill; army on the march, 
111; camp, 113; commissariat* U2; mode 
of pacing soldier#. 113, 

Gorind Bl»h, successor of X:mak, founder 
of the SikJi sect, il 80. 

Goritul How, Ik 403. 

Govlndgbur, the fort of, saved fmm the 
mutineer eopoye, iii. 674. 

Govtudponr* pusllknlimty of the British 
shim at, 1. 546. 

Gowrfte. Major, iL 007; captures Kumlldroog* 
( 505 , 

{intM and Gafiirais, L 610, ami nott. 

Granitic formation of the nmuutaiu ranges 
of India* i. 6. 

Grant, Brigadier ftir Hope, sent against the 
rebels who attempt to gain the British roar 
at Delhi. iii 807, 621; Colonel Grealhud 
re&lgus his command to, 650; his success- 
ful pursuit of tho rebels defeated at C'awii* 
poor, 568; at Lucknow, 675; defeats a 
hotly of Insurgents under the Rajah of 
Uoiuln, 731; defeats Bala How and drives 
him into XcpuuL "02- 

Graiit, Captaiu, at the hftfctlo of Maharajah* 

Grunt, Mr. Charles, objects to Urn Appoint¬ 
ment of any servant of the Company to be 
go vurnor-ge sterol, Ml. 254. 

Giant, Dr., his death, iii 409. 

Grant* Sir Johu Peter, judge of the supremo 
cmirt of Bombay, his extraonlinarj' pro- 
eewlingy?, lie 203. 

Grant, Sir Patrick, successor of General 
Anson, iii. £3L 

Gray. Mr., sen ton a prtratemiailon to Hyder 
All; hifl migracioiLS reception, ii. 477. 
Ureathed CoTonel, defeats the rebel aelioys 
at Agra* iii. f«63; resigns his com mum l to 
Brigadier Hope Grants 859; at Uavmpoor t 
667. 


Grcdc notions mpeoMng Indian geography, 

Greek writers, their statements neapeoting 
India* ll 

(ireonway, Mrs., lit Cawnpoar, ii 596* 
Grtsviiio, Fulko, hi& report upon the memo¬ 
rial to the privy council respecting a voy¬ 
age to the Bast, l 227. 

C;rev, Sir John, Iii, 493, 

Griifen, Ailmiral, i. 423, 

Griffiths, Major, the murder of, and of hii 
conipauy, uu their rctmit from Cahoot, 

Grueber, Colonel, ii, 79X 
Gtibbins, Mr,, his statement of the force of 
the Liicknaw gasTtsoct, iii. 5G6; his acoonnt 
of the removal of the women and children 
and the wmiirlud from the residency of 
Lucknow, G62. 

GnlcowTir, the, Brit]ah interference in his 
Vuhnlf, ML 27; ndatioua I w tween, and the 
rieiahwa* 35 ; state of parties *t Ida oourtt 
37; negotiations of his minister with the 
peishwo* 37; muitlc-r of hhi minister. 36; 
new arrangemeat of the British witK 116; 
refii^ea to discharge his Afghan^ 219. 
Guides, the, arrival of, at Delhi from the 
Punjab, iii, G01; their sru-prisingly rapid 
march, and gallantry before Delhi, 602. 
Gujerut, rerluctirin of, by AJa-u-dhi T a com- 
mand* L 78; revolt of, n/piinst Akber, 131; 
new troubles 1 x 4 133; subjugation of, by 
Bajee Raj.i, 395; lirococduiKa of Genera] 
Goadard in, ii. 465; General WeHealay’s 
oj»eratioufi In* 765; state of tiff airs in* ill, 
11G; exi^edition against the pimiesof, 117; 
victory ot6t tiic SikJis in. 526. 

Gnkkura, the, i. 45 t and notr ; ravaged by 
Shahah; they embrace Mahometanism, Of. 
Gun, an enormous, nt Areal, L 465; the 
great* of Agra, ii, 764. 

Gunga, a Hindoo person ideation of the 
Gauges U. 41, 

Gungodhur Bastrec, Iff. 35, 

Gimiuds Pirnt Beerny, h, 403. 

Ouuneflh Punt, a Mabrulla officer, ii. 457. 
Gunput lb)w r , iii, 7C, 89, 

Guns, Iho pimiabment o! blowing from, iu- 
etances of, i. 497* 079. 

Gnatoor. the Compimy'B cloima lo, enforced, 
i. 579. 

Giimikcittu* the fort of. 111. GS0. 

G wall or, captured by f/aptam AV Pophmm* 
deserted, i 459; captured 4 «y Colonel White, 
7f>9: conutemalbrn caused at, by tiro fab 
vjuioe of the British troop!-, iii. 47S; rigor- 
oue temiB iUrtated to, 4S2: the mutlneere 
diuveu out of, by Sir Hugh Bose, GOi, 


H. 


ITiihm# Coiyms, the (piertlcm respect ini], be¬ 
tween the government and the supreme 
court of Boinbjii", liL 203, 
liubilxKihih Khan* iii. 289, 

Haektry. the* i. 518. 

Huckluyt, instmdiou* for Fenton's voyage 
quoted from, L 212. 

Hafiz Jue, his rnslme.w at Goormpoondo, ii* 
610, 

llutiz Rahmet. a Itohiliti chief, defeated by 
Colonel Champion, ii. 327. 

11 itji, brother of All Vcnly Khan, his tragi¬ 
cal death, i, 677. 

Mali Khan Kukkur. iii. 362 
Hakim Mchi.ll AM (Chau, minister of the 
Nabob of Glide. Iii, 214* 

Harcourt* Ckdonul, in Cuttack, IL 757. 
Hardingc. Sir Henry, Visooimh succeeds 
liQTtl KlleniioroUfih a^Govemor-geiicml of 
I (Lilia, Iii, 485; his policy* 485: proceeds to 
vUit the Sikh protected states, 437; his 
proclamation respecting the Sikhs. 488; 
volunteer# to art rts second, in coutroAud 
in the battle of Fcrozeshah. 493; dictates 
terinB to tiiL- Sikhs in their own capltsd* 
493; lila internal reforms in India, 504: ia 
Created, a viscount* 505; his menuirauilum 
to the Kaju.li of Oude, 545. 
llartlyimm. Colonel, defeats the Mahrattas 
at Jiibbulpoor. iii. 75, 

liLLrlautL. Lord Minto's intorferenoe In the 
dibtrictof; military wl venturers In, ii. 829, 
IIsirlFLitih Sir Tiobert, sentaa crown plenipo¬ 
tentiary to fiiEhn. ids liL^tmetioua, U* £91: 
his views, £92; letters of the Madras 
rtnindl to, £98; his blustering reply, 293, 
Hanrcs, Colonel, iii. 701. 

Harper, Colonel sent to the assistance of 
lkviaiut Jung, iL 4761 


HASTINGS 

HarrtM, GemMul, il beciriH tho campaign 

® lnst Tltipou, 692; obfeAiH Tlpjjow at 
SaviUy* bug; receives a comm unit id ion 
from Tippoo; his reply, 698; reotivos 
another communleal bin from Tipjotci: his 
reply, TOO; reoohos a third commimka- 
tirm fraiu Tippoo; Ids reply, 700. 

11 utrow arid roller, the* of Hindoo hiislian- 
dry. ii, 153. 

H+iitivy, t^ptdin* hi# bnur conduct in the 
retreat In nil poonab, IL 450; his reward, 
451; relieves Captain Abiugton in Mul- 
hiugurh, hi id o Kinds the enemy from tho 
Conran, 461; Ms hniu-ry Lzi the Tattle of 
Diiqgaur* 463; attacks and defeats Tippoo, 
535. 

Haatee Dai Chautro, ill, 20. 
lliisliligs, the umRpii# of , takes the field lo 
suppress the prefatory pystcuu iii. r3; im- 
poies a iumv treaty on Sdnula, 64; Ills 
resignation, 124 ; hm iuh-iuttl lulnunMra¬ 
tion, 124; hi & hiw refortiitp 124; Ids flnem- 
einJ reforms in the Bengal presidency, 125; 
lik finalirial reforms in the Madias presi¬ 
dency, 136; inCTCMO of the Didhin revouuo 
during bln adniinlEtration, 127; question 
of recouipeuee to, 127; motion for granting 
a pecuniary recompense" to, lost* 128; hts 
regulations regarding tho press* 13L 
Hasfingn, Warren* his early life, il. 299; his 
education, 359; obtains el writerabit i in tho 
rervicn of thu East India Compcny, 300; 
made a prisoner ttt Cohk tn bazar, 3U0; 
eseapcfl and isorves ns a volunteer; his 
piarrifigi?, 301; becomes a member of tlie 
council of Itongal. 808; hia return to Eng- 
Ittlift, and IkuA again to India. 302; oil his 
outward voyage buys a wife n4Td children 
of Baron iiiiJiufT. 303; appointed preyddextt 
of BcTijiai, 3(>6; Olives Jetttr to him on 
the difficulties to bo encountered, 2G6; 
t’Urn'K opinion of him, 307; curious ad¬ 
vice of the secret council to him, 310; he 
approves of the appoint nieiit of N micomar 
to llw office of dcwftn* 310; his account of 
his procCfccUugH to the director#. 315; reply 
of the director, 310; his letter on the 
ciiarecs brought against the two dewnns, 
318; Ida compact with tlic Nabob of Glide; 
ilH disgracclui diaracter, 322; deiegatkm 
of power to him; objections to It, 324; 
his defence nf the treaty of Bon Ores, 325; 
dissensions w'itli tho new members of the 
council, 363; the corn, ppopdence of his 
agent In Oude demundcu, 364; his agent 
in Oxide necaMcil. 305; charges against him 
euocniraged lnytbo majority of the council, 
367 ; accusatlfms brought against him by 
tho Hanre of BurdWUU, S68; alnuird charge 
preferred against hitn* 36S; eliargcd with 
receiving pmWffite* 369; his defence. 370; 
accused by Xuncoin ar, 370; imWceut pro- 
cedure of the majority of the council 
against him, and Ills remarks on it, 370; 
Colonel Mcuson dose ted with hUarcnrer 
Nnnoomar, and aptieaiance Info re the 
cuimdl against him, 372; apparent Eroiind- 
Icesness of Nuncoiuor's charge, yet tlie 
majority hohlft it proiod, 373 ; Nuncomar 
n nd athezs charged with conspiracy against, 
373; letter of the three new councillor#, and 
lus reply, 374; the majority of the council 
take part with Nuneomar and encourage 
Informers against him, 375: bis acceptance 
of the challenge of appeal to the public, 
and statement to the directors, 375: sub- 
jicctedof be mg the real prosecutor off Nun- 
colour on the dairge of forgery, 376; sets 
N mioomar at liherty, 377 ; argument to 
prove that the charge Hgnln#t Simccmar 
had m> connection with the chuigessgaiurt 
him, 379; his responsibility hi repaid to 
Nuncomar, 392; the execution of Nun- 
conau u fiuiin on his memory, 3S3; he was 
no gainer hy Kuneomarie execution* 3$4; 
his relationa with Caiitoo BsiVkhs. 384; his 
appreliatlon of the procetilings of the 
Madras council, 35$; his connection with 
the overlettiug of luml, 410; ills nuw plan 
for tho management of lands* 412; his 
plan rejected, 414; he propoacsta Institute 
:ui office fora^ecrtaiuing the value of lanri, 
41S; objcctiniLs to hid plan, 418; ilio ctffico 
insritoted by his casting vote, 42d; he re¬ 
verses tire acts of the majority, 420; his 
resolution not lo resign, 421: the Kahili a 
war voids hiiu the favour of tho directors, 
who resolve to jjetlGon the erown for bis 
removal, 421: bis cause espoused hy Ujo 
otairt of preprietora, 422; fok iicl Maclean a 
letter to the dhwetors, and fntrtgm* with 
tlie tre asury in favour of, 422; proceed ings 
of the director*, insl rrport of the coni' 
mEttco sppointeLi by then, reverting hm\ 
O; tho directors hold that he 1ms re- 
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Hostings Marten,— 

rigjjcal; axtromtVmury proceedings m Ben¬ 
gal in consei luenct*, ii. 424; Mr. Francis off erg 
himself as mediator Ijetweeti him and the 
council, 425; his letter of explanation to 
tha directors ; Its- mi3utl&faet0*y character, 
42S; festivities on his second! innmugu, 
421: is censured, fey the directory* 423 ; uEs- 
regard* their peremptory ordora, 429: his 
objections to tiic restoration of Mlraa 
Kimn overruled, 430; yot he gains his eml 
by other means* 431; is again censured by 
th y directors; tbebf peremptory onlora, 
431; is continued in office by net of rwrlfa¬ 
me lit, 432; his duel with Mr. Francis, 433; 
jria explanation of the sudden termination 
of thft action of Cooetnaat Baboo against 
the goreroor-geiieml ami council, 43J ; hia 
mismnlerstaEJiiing with Lord Macartney* 
527; his wild proposal tocdtlo the Northern 
GirchW to Nizam AM, 52$; his letter to tha 
hhulras council, £29: Ms visit to Benares, 
531; his declaration in regard to the Rajah 
of Btmttrea, 533; his altered views in refeard 
to the Rajah of Benares, 533; reeoivt-si a 
briiiO from the Rajah of Benares. 534; his 
determination to exact severe vengeance 
on the Rajah of Bctnixcs, 530; Ida doings 
at Benares 530; bis arrest of the rnjab, 
and the perilcuis iio&itioii he placed him¬ 
self In thereby, 537; his conduct towards 
the Ranee of Benares, 533; his disappoint¬ 
ment m to prize-money, 539; his relation 
to the treaty of Chimar, 539; treatment of 
Fyz/jolu Khan, 540; spoliation of the 
Begums of Qnde, -541; his attempt to 
justify the plunder of the Ijcgauns, 544; 
accepts a large present from the Nabob of 
Oiido. 647; rospiesia tho directors to Ijo 
psmntie 1 to Keep the money m his own; 
the directors remove him from. office, 547; 
opposite views of the dfraetoTii and pro¬ 
prietors as to Ins removal from office, 543; 
result of the rikcu^oii regarding him, 550; 
announces his intention to resign; his 
reason* for BO doing, 550; hia visit to Luck¬ 
now, 551; fluidly quits India, 553; Iub re¬ 
ception In England contrasted with that 
of Ix>rd Cornwallis, 64ft ; discussions in 
parliament respecting him, 041; first steps, 
in the Impeachment of him, 542; twenty- 
two articles of charge against him, 642 ; 
the first clrnrgu against him rejected by a 
majority, 643; sera tits way to a peerage. 
1543; strange conduct of Pitt towards him 
in the house on the tliLnl charge, 613; the 
articles of eliargo against him toted* G45; 
preparations for his trial, 045; the oom- 
menoomont of Ids trial; Macaulay's de¬ 
scription of the scene, 615; slow progress of 
his trial 647; his acquittal ii 13; general 
approval of his acquittal; its accordance 
with equity, 643; the reparation inode him, 
649; aid sequent a vents of his life, 649 ; 
lionoure paid him; fulsomo eulogies on 
him, 656; the character of hlsadmiutetra- 

. tinn reviewed, 650; h is laxity of principle, 
651; his military administration. 652; his 
merits tested by what he did and what he 
wished to do, 652; Ills extravagant esti¬ 
mate of himself, 653; ehaTiteter of his ml- 
minMratioD contrasted with that of Lord 
Cornwallis, 654. 

Hatraj, in the Boah, captured, ili, 33. 

Havelock, Henry, afterwards Sir Henry 
Have] nek, K.Q.B., quoted respecting the 
interview between Runjeet Bing and the 
governor-general, iii. 333; his account of 
the counter-visit of the governor-general 
to Runjeet Sing, at EbrtJzepOOty 340; his 
remarks on the plan of selecting troops for 
tbo Afghan w eu* adapted by Sir Henry 
Fane, 341; his account of Shah Shu jab's 
reception In Cftiidahar. 355; his account of 
Brigadier Sale's an counter with a jwwerful 
Afghan, 360 ; an the capture of Ghnznee, 
361; on the importance of balding the Bala 
Hit&ar In C&IhyoI. 333; at the defence of 
Jclalahsd, 436; having been sent with tho 
expedition to Persia, at the dose of tho 
Persian wur he returns to India, and is 
wrecked olY L'eylon, 631; appointed com¬ 
mander of the force far the relief of Luck¬ 
now, number of hia troops, 032; his first 
encounter with the mutineer sepoys nt 
Fiittehpoor, 633; his opfcr after the victory 
of FutteJipoor, 634; two rictorie* gained by 
him in one day; his fulvanco on Gan n floor. 
031; defeat! the reljels at Mahorajpoor 
under Nona Sahib, 635; Milters Cawnpoor; 
horrid spectacle prcsentwl there* 637; dis¬ 
order in hie camp, 63S; liis entrenchment 
at Gawnpw, 639; his first encounter with 
tho mutineers of Oods; victory of flnao, 
646; Uis victory at Busserutgimge, 646 ; re- 
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Havcloek, llcnrv,-* 

tires U> HunguIwaFi hi.641;- advances again, 
611; Ins dlfilcult position; obliged again to 
retinj t 642; receives alarming news from 
CawnixKtry 642 ; hie victory at Bitlioor, 
643; air .laiues Outrum appointed to tu- 
nonseile him, 647: Increasing tUfflcidties 0 f 
nis position, 647; Sir James Outram waives 
Lis rank in favour of. 643; recei ves a letter 
from; Colonel Inglls at Lucknow urging 
him to advance, 649; proceeds for the 
relief of Lucknow, and reaches the Alum- 
bagh, 651; reaches ilio Charbagh briilge, 
653; reaches Sccunder Bogin 654; enttrs 
the resiliency; scene within, 654 ; liiji sick* 
tiess and death, 663, 

Havelock, Lieuterauit Sir Henry Huvelnek, 
jwir., iii. 657; at the Gharbagh bridge, 
fi£4. 

Havelock, Colonel Willia m , killed at Ram- 
nuggur, it 62h 

Haw kins, Captain, commander of the Hrc- 
tw\ h 245; proceeds to Surat, 246; visits 
tiie Mogul court of Burnt, and becomes a 
rcaitlciit there, 248; receives u wife from 
the Mogul* 249; ultimate treatment of. and 
return home with Sir Henry MIdcUetau, 
250. 

Hawthome, Bugler, forma one of the explo- 
oiori party nt l>cllii, ilL 621, 

TlaAVrcJ], a revolt hi, in. 519, 

Hearsay, Captain, iii, 20. 

Heorsey, General, endeavours to reason the 
mutineer sejmys out of their foolish Im¬ 
pression of a design to force the m to become 
Christians, iii. 557 ; quoted on the impolicy 
of having a number of native regiiuent* 
together without any Europcrms, 553: his 
courage In repressing tho inntin eere at 
Barmckpoor, 561. 

Heath, Captain, sent out by the East India 
Compouj' in command of the I?c/rtier. L 
344: prtweedinga of, In the Hay of Bengal, 
345. 

Heathy Major, disperses a Pmdaree camp, 

Heaven, tlio, of Tidmu, iL 25; of Hindoo 
theology, 60. 

Hel>er's* illshop, Indian Joiinrn?, quoted, IL 

1S0. 

ileeroo and Bunin, brothers, Pindaree 
leatlers, IlL 46. 

Helena, St-, a principal intermediate station 
of the East India Company, i 309, 

Hells, the, of Hindoo theology, iL 61. 

Lionmmt Baliadur, IL 7<>S. 

Hemoo, a Hindoo, UU heroism, i, 122. 

Henry VII. of England. CohunhiiA seeks to 
fine! a patron kb L 195; charter granted 
Ity, to Cabot, 196. 

Hetirj f , Prince of Portugal, his zeal for 
maritime discovery, i. Ho, 

Hera Suig, III. 487. 

Herat, the designs of Persia on, Uk 295: a 
new Persian expedition against, 317; the 
position of. 3t7: defences of, 318 : tyrannh 
cal cliarocter of the government of, M3; 
difaculties of tlio Persian expeditfon 
agaiiwti 3l9^the siege of. commenced by 
the Persians, 319; services of Eklreu 
Pottinger In ilefcnoe of, during the sic go, 
320; negotiation attempted; British me¬ 
diation. 321; failure of British mediation, 
322 ; the siege of, resumed under Russian 
suppiciesi, 322; a grand assault on. re¬ 
pulsed. 3_3; tacit armistice, 324; & British 
expedition to the Persian Gulf OOtnpola 
the Persians to raise the siege of, 324; the 
siege of, by tlie Penaiana not unjustifiable, 
33H 

Herodotus referred to in relation to India, 
L 1, 21, 23; ii 155- 

Herri Bing, Hyder All's rival; Hyder pT 0 " 
cures his munkr, H. 223. 

Hewitt, General, hia report on tho Meerut 
mutiny, and his Incapacity to deal with 
the mutiny, III. 565. 

Hcytesbury, Lord, appointed Governor- 
general of India ; the appointment can¬ 
celled, ifL 256, 

Hill, Major, hia gallant defence of PegEi, iii. 
536. 

Hindoo Row’s house In Delhi, iiL COS* 

Hittdoor, the mjoli of, iiL 16. 

Ii indoojb tlm. da not represent a single race, 
L 12; the fabulous nature of their history 
and chrenology. ii. 2; their early history, 
2; best physical type of, 167; their opposi¬ 
tion to a new taxation imposed by Lord 
Min to, iii. 29. 

Hindoos, the, divialnn of. Into Castes, il. 3; 
superiority of the Brahmin leal caste, 3; 
comparative impunity for crime enjoyed 
by Brahmins, 3; penattiofl for iiiaidthigj^r 
Ilndimiu, 5; steles Of a Bmhmin's life, 5; 
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Hindoos, the,— 

lirafc and reeoud stages nf a Brahmin’s life, 
iL8;t]iinl stage (daBralimin’s life,6; fourth 
stage of a Brahmin a life, 7; changes of 
Erabmmical discipline, S; partial decline 
of BrahLulnical inrlueuce. 8; extravagant 
deference to the Brahinhilcul vamte, 9 ; ori¬ 
ginal equality of, and prevent dlstinctioua 

among Bralmtfu^ 9; tho KuBna# or 
noble* their degaheracy in modern times, 
10; pernicious rugulatioita rc^i^cting the 
daughters of Kulhuis, 11; Cshfttrtya and 
VaEsya doBoeg, Il t doim of thu Rulpoote 
to lie Cdiatriyosb 12; the Sudrtv ifla&b 12; 
im prove uli ci it of the Sudras m modem 
timea, 12; Introduction of timr caste*, 13: 
castes now identified with profession! and 
tr?ub'S, 13; tdfecta of caste, 14; alleged 
favourable rcsidts of caste; denied, 15; 
loss of caste, 15; caste an ohatadu lo tho 
spread of Christianity, 16. 

Hindoos, tbo. Religion of ; original sources 
nf tho Hindoo creed, LI. 16; the Vedas, 17; 
theIustitutesof Menu, 17; creation; crea- 
tion of lnfijriar divinities, 18; oea&pp of 
man, 19; tendency of all beings to decay, 
19; transni jgratIon of the fionl, 20; liumai i 
and divine parioda, 20; tho SupremeBfliue 
of HhidooLam, 20; Monotheism, the creed 
of Hindooisin, 21; defect a In tire concep¬ 
tion of the attributes of Hie Deity, 21; 
monstrous Idolatries of lliudooism, 21; 
list Hindoo triad, 22; Brahma, 22: the 
6!akti6 of eirdi of the gods in the triad, 23; 
Vishnu, 23; supremacy claimed for Vishnu, 
and legend In rapport of hie fiupretnawy, 
24; Vishnu’s heaven, 25; avatars of Vish¬ 
nu, 25; flrKt, second, ami thIrd avatars 
of Vishnu, 26; fourth avatar of Vishnu, 
27; fifth and sixlh avatars of Vishnu, 28; 
seventii avatar of Vjplnm, 29: eighth ava¬ 
tar of Vishnu. 30; birth and exploits of 
Krishna, 30; ninth avatar of Vishnu, 31; 
Buddha, 31; Siva, the third member of the 
triad, 32; supremacy claimed for Siva, 32; 
emblems of the worahtp of SEva, 33; other 
Hindoo deities, 33; Agni, 34: Iudra anil 
bU wife Indrani, 35; Pavana and Vanmiv, 
35; Suryu, 35, Somau or Chandra, S6; 
fianesa, 36; living incarnation of GaneHL 
37 ; Ciivcra tuid Curtikela, 38 ; Kmiia or 
Kom«dc[va,39; Yam a, 4fi: inferior and local 
deities. 40; Gunga, 41; HUidootsiu in prac¬ 
tice, 42; obsurvoiicua of a Brahmin, 42; 
morning worship of n Shdiinin, 43: live 
pjicnmu'ht s. +4 ; ol son’ancefl of thevuigur, 
44; multiplicity ol forms, 45; Hindoo ideal 
as to the attainment uf spiritual perfec¬ 
tion. 46; self-inflicted tertureR practis^l, 
46; Hindoo festivals; festival of Kail, 47; 
hook‘swinging and oth er barl wcritics ruac- 
tissed at the festival of Kail, 4S; origin of 
the festival of Kali, 49: appearance of the 
festival of Kali described, 49; festival of 
Juggernaut* 51; temple: of Juggeniaut, J2; 
legenil respecting Juggernaut, 52: Brali- 
mTniail explanation of the wordur- offered 
to Juggernaut, 53; his annual festival?,^; 
the festival of Iiath Jains, 53; interest of 
the Brahmins in tho festival of Jugger¬ 
naut. 55 ; cam Lection of the British govern¬ 
ment with the festival of Juggernaut, 55; 
fundamental principles of religlotis belief 
among the HihiIooh, 57; dogma of trans¬ 
migration ; itu pernicious infiuence on kn 
dity and on individuals, 57; true nature 
of tironsmigratioD; mode in which Its 
changes are regulated, 59; ipialities of 
darkness and passion, 59; ipinllty of good- 
ness, 60; Hit]duo heaven; its limited dura¬ 
tion, 60; Hindoo hells, 61; Hindoo moral 
System; its comparative fulness ami accur¬ 
acy. 62 ; inculcation of internal purity suid 
the passive virtues, 63; Hindoo devotion, 
63; exditBlveness ami true character Of 
Hindoo devotion, 64: Irrational character 
nf Hindoo devotion. 65; deep hut perverted 
religious feeling of the Hindoos, 65; alleged 
tolerant spirit of Itindootem. G6; division 
of Hindoo votaries lute orthodox and 
heterodox, 66; leading sects, sntl modes or 
distinguishing them, 67; moimsttc Institu¬ 
tion* among the Hindoos, 68; Valshnava 
and Kamitriiijyias sects, 09; the Ramawata 
and KabirPauthis, 70 ; the worshippers of 
Krishna, 71; the Vaieimavaa of Iftugal, 
or Chltanyas, 72; the tenets of the Chi- 
tmjyse* T3; the sects of the Sairas, 74: the 
Daniils, 74; the Yogis, 75; the Lingayets, 
75; the Paramalianfiaa and the Aghorte, 
76; the Saktas mid tiie leading liranohcs nf, 
77; the orgies of Bakti worship, 7S; the 
KerartB, 73; the Sikhs, and their founder 
Kansk Shah, 73; riiffcrent branches of the 
Sikhs, 30 j the Jains* 30; nature of the wor- 
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Hindoos 

Hindoos, BeUgCon of the,— 
whip of the Jiijaa,, If, SI; practice of the Jaiiia 
aa to caste, ami their partial renpcct for 
the -YicdAQ, 82 ; the moral system of tits 
Joins, S3 ? HludooLsui tiut flsofl but vari¬ 
able : its muniL'roiiA change*. 83; lioiie of 
the final overthrow of Himhxniun, 85. 
Hindoos, the, Government of; the subject 
tfiElI ftnriortonL, fl, St; their gcveruuictil; 
monarchical, 85; no buiixtifcutloiml check, 
85; tuoral resl rfiitjfcj cm tin? king. 86; king's 
conn ib flora and other chief functionaries, 
tv!; the king's resideuev, 87; tin; kings 
daily life, 87; lUvlslon of tjie kingdom into 
civil uml military lEiabricU, 83; clvD ad- 
miolatxatloit, 89; sour oat of revenue, 89 ; 
property Jrr la nd+ IN): royal mints* 91; 
township or village, description of a, 91; 
Ontirmity and permanency of the*viilage 
pyfltom. 92; administration of Jnetioe, 92; 
judicial procedure, 93; non-suit case*, 1*3; 
competency of witnesses, £d; proceedings 
in court; taking evidence, 94; the oath, 
95; trial by ordeal, 96; written codes; 
kinds of action; leading axiom of Hindoo 
law, 9fl; amount of interest exigible; 
prescription; obligation. 97; sole, purchaao, 
atul hiring, 93: boundaries, 93; law of 
husband and wife, 99; forms of marriage, 
100; inferior position of the wife, 191; law 
of succession, 101; criminal law : defama¬ 
tion, 103; theft and violence, 104; adul¬ 
tery, 105; police and espionage, 100; nri- 
KDiis, 10fi; friWuMent practices, IGB; foreign 
policy, 107; war, ll/B; military tactics, and 
laws of war, 109; modem diauges In gov¬ 
ernment, 109; changes in law, 110; changes 
in the mode of carrying on war, Ul; a 
Hindoo army on the march, 111; a Hindoo 
can ip. 112; oomtiii&kiriab 112; moilo of 
paying wild Etna, 113, 

Huidoos, the, Phfloiophy and Science of; 
chief subjects of the philosophy of, ii 113; 
the Vedanta school, 114 ; nature of the soul 
recording to the Vedanta system, 115; 
views of the Vedanta solvoo! in regard to 
matter, 116; the Niynya school., 115; 4*o- 
himn’si logic, 138; Canale, his atomia 
theory and physics, 117; tha Hxnkhyn 
school; OnplLa. his dogmas. 118; nature of 
creation, and throe essential muiiities of 
nature, according to iho Konkhva school, 
119 ; the soul's liberation, according to the 
&mkhya school, 120; atheistic and theistic 
schools: pmetfbeof the yogs, 120; resem- 
blancti between Hindoo ami Creek phi- 
h»tiipluir?s and philosophy, 121; astronomy 
of, 1SI; the astronomy of, not scientific 
but cm p Erica], 322; the Suryu Sidh&nta, 
123; mathematics, :123; arithmetic and 
algebra, 124; other brunches of science, 
chemistry, surgery, hud medicine, 125- 

Hindoo Literature and Art; Sanscrit* iL 126; 
Kan fieri t now only n (lead iatignage, 127 ; 
poetry, 127; earliest poems of the Vedas: 
the Eomuyaiuk, iu subject, 128; exQc of 
11 mu a and Sim, 129; the residence of Jbtma 
and Sit* in the Deccan, 129; Havana King 
nf Ceylan carries off SiUk ISO; exploits of 
Hanuman, a raoukey-gmicrahtSO; recovery 
of Si fa, and ascent of Rama to heaven. 
131; merits of the Knnmynmu and extracts 
from, 131; the Mahahhamta, Ha subject, 
the PanduBandCunia 132; a9wayamb:tny 
hold by the King of Fanriialo, 333; *4 aim- 
ants for the hand of the daughter of the 
King of Pan cl i ala, 134; success of Arjumi, 
134: arrogance df Yudlathina. 135: great 
battle belwoontho Pan dun and Curas, 135; 
Yudistbira’s journey hi Mount Mem, 135; 
merits of the Maliahhamto. and extract 
from* 136; more modern jmyts; K&Hdaaa, 
.Taya Ucvii, the IlikpiidesEL, 137; the 
drama, 137; defeats of the drama, 13S; 
music, 139; painting and sculpture, 148; 
architecture, 140; the Mniiasam, a. treatise 
on architecture, 141; analysis of the Mena- 
Fata, 141; pyramidal temples, or uimonas, 
142 ; parts and appendages of temples, 143; 
rock-cut teui pies atul monasteries, 143: the 
cave-temple of KevII 144; the Seven Pago¬ 
das, 145 ; the Kyl&s, 146; comparative cost 
of rock-cut amt regularly built temples, 
146; regularly constructed temples; the 
pagoda of Tunjore; temple of C6mha~ 
eon urn. pagndosof Chiilamlxiram and Ma¬ 
dura, 147: temples of Orissa, 146; Jain 
temples of Mount Aboo, 1+8: other struc¬ 
tures. observatories, cluuits, 149; summary 
view of Hindoo architecturc, 150. 

Hindoos. the. Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
tlommerce of: ah?w progress of jn;ricMd- 
tura, IL 151; peculiar features of Hindoo 
s^cadture, its antiquity, 152; implements 
of agriculture; the plough; substitute for 


Hindoo?, Acriailtnre, &c„ of the.— 
the roller, 11.152; dunifiiucssnf theijragricul¬ 
ture, 154; modes of sowing; drilling much i ne; 
excessive cropping, 154; thr.iHhLiig, waste 
straw, and manure, 155; great variety of ve¬ 
getable tmbdhocin India,! 55; rice; modes of 
cultivating it, 155; wheat, barley, rogue, 157; 
logtOblaous and other crops, 158 ; cotton; 
iinlucemeuts and ohsliicles to its cultiva¬ 
tion; extent of culture, 153: sugar; extent 
of cultivation, 159: silk; extent of export, 
improvements In tbs management of, 160; 
culture of indigo, 161: culture of opium. 162; 
rotation of crops, 163; iiii|>rovcraonta re- 
fpiired hi Hindoo agriculture, 164 ; manu¬ 
factures; cotton, skill In spinning and 
weaving It, 104; silk and other mauufac- 
tures, 185; foreign trade, IK?. 

Hindoos, the. Manners and Custom* of, il. 
167;pbysloaUjiieof, 167; fiM*LclotljLng,uJid 
dwellings of, 103; prevalence of v[Rages 
among, 169; village system; priindiial 
offleura under it; headman and subordinate 
oillcom, 170; village aristocracy, 172 ; con¬ 
dition or the villagers; rural life, 172; 
towns, their inhabiLEiutt, lower classes of, 
173; marriage crotomo, 174: cnmlirion of 
1 iiudoo wives; dDnieatic life, 175; degrada¬ 
tion nf the female sex, 176; disgusting 
habits nf the Naira; order of ringlc suoces- 
sion among; true character of. 177; female 
Itl flu tickle, and causes of its former pro- 
valence, 178; legend in simport of fcioale 
iuranticide, 179; drat oificiol notice of 
female infanticide by Mr. Jonathan Dun¬ 
can. and the exertions of him and Colonel 
Walker to «sippn&t It, 189 ; difficulties In 
dealing with the crime of feitijilc infanti¬ 
cide, Itfl; exertions of Mr M ijloughl y to 
ShppreiM female lufautdcldc, ami satisfac¬ 
tory results, 132; Hutfoo, or burning of 
widows, J83; funerals. 184; Hot well’s ac- 
count of a suttee, 135; suttee i>f a Mali- 
ratta princes 137; absurd eulogies of sat* 
tee, 137; suttee often eumpuw'>ry, 1S3; 
Mahometan restrictions on suttee, 138; 
views of bralmi ha brail Europeai i a on suttee. 
139; cautious interference of the Company 
with But.tee, 189; successful abortion of 
BUttee, 190 ; thuggee, 190; procedure of 
the Thugs, 191; regular training of chil¬ 
dren to thuggee, 192 ; Brahmins and offi¬ 
cials Interested in thuggee, 11*3; probable 
number of thuggee victim a, 194; dueoitee: 
procedure of the Dacolts, and Btrppxesaion 
of the system, 194; utrocltics imlinative of 
naturalcharaoteK Indiffcretioe of Hindoos 
to Human life, 195; occasional outbreaks 
of national riiaracter, 10C; indolence and 
frugality of the Hindoos, 108; conviviali¬ 
ties, 107; festivities; the Hoolec, amlorgiea 
connected with it, 198; family Hfe, 120; 
education, 199 ; children, unfavourable in¬ 
fluences t-i which they are subjected, 200; 
practice of dbenui, £91 ■ the nuftcAajrete, 
292; Betilemout of Quarrels, 202; lawsuits, 
203 ; disregard of tnith, £93; singular c.m n- 
trastaof it indoo character, 284; nsthuato 
of Hindoo chometer, 205, m 

Hlpp&hui, the navigator, ha biiltl plan of 
sailing to India, i. 37. 

HipiKHi, Captain. I. 252. 

Hii^nrrahJt, ii ©I, and Mitt, 

Hiflbn, Bir Tliomas, ill. G3; at tho Ixittle of 
Mobil Iikkst, 77; bis retrogrado tnovomunt 
toworuJi Poonali, 79: Ida explanation of 
the execution of the kidodar of Talucer.07. 

Hitchcock, Lientcuout, deserts, IL 252, 

Hobart, Lord, governor of Madras, hla pro¬ 
posal to the new Nabob of Areot, IL 673 ; 
made provisionally Govuraor-geiieral of 
Tnilia, 675; HL 3. 

I1(m1?oe. Maior, sent from Delhi n.pubi?t the 
itdn'llifjUH Kaughimt; lib; clever stratagem 
und l>rl11Eaut success, in. 516: captured and 
shoots the two sons of the King of 1X4 hi. 
625; killed at Lucknow, G74. 

Holkar, rise of the family of, 11. 741; Mulhnr 
Ifow Holkar, 741; Aluilya Baeo, undTooka- 
jeo Holkar, dlfiBeualona in the family- of, 
742 ; .Tf-av,amt flow Holkar; hie Jen guy 
with Ameer Khan, 743; Jeswunfe 
victory at Oojein, tniil subsequent re- 
versc, 744: Jeawuht Bow's predatory 
warfare. 744; the emel execution of Jos- 
wtmt How- Holkar i? brother Tjy the 
pcl&hwa, 744; Jcewimt Rowh hostilities 
with the Foishwa and Soindla. 745 ; bis 
victory it', Fcouah, 745; Colonel Close visits 
him In his camp, 745; hia views, 773; hi3 
arrogant praiKWlb to Lord, Lake, 773; his 
duplicity and Vain Iwjistmg, 774; ]> re para- 
tEons of the British for u war with. 775; 
Colonel Manmin appointed to keep him In 
check, 7?9; defeats LicutoimuLLucim, 777; 


HTMBEBlsTONE 

Holkur, - 

diaastiOEs retreat nf Colonel Monscm 
before, Ii- 777; Lord Lake take* the field 
agatmL 779; gallant defence of Delhi 
agniuKt, 780 ; repulsed and, pursued by 
lif>rd Lake, 781, overtaken, Bnrprised, oiul 
defeated, 782: the linjab of Bburtpoor In 
league with , 784; la again Buri>rUed and 
dctouted, 795; ^cindla's leanings in favour 
of, 70S; Scijidla's conuectlob* with, 8U0; 
aemle envoys to Lord Lake tasuc for peace, 
809; treaty wul*, 809; bis crimes. anti 
iiusuilty, 825; the state of alfairs at his 
court during hlalmsnflty and after bis 
iKjiUi. HL 76; yoimg Holkar, Mulh&r Row, 
defcatcil at ilaiildjioor, 77 ; a new treaty 
with, 7S; IruBreot advantages secure, 1 to. 
frem British Interference In Centrat India. 
114; Improvement, of his turriturira under 
British inaiiagenicnt, 133; relations with, 
during Lon I JtantLnck's juimiuistiatlan, 
220; favourable terms ofibred to Jesvnzfli 
How Ilolkar by Bfr George Barlow, 275 + 

Holkar, Karoo, ill ^0. 

HnLkar, MnblpatBow, combines againathlB 
cousin. U. 825. 

Holland, tu'are made with, on the marriarc 
of IhincesiTi Mary with tlie Frinco of 
Orange, 1.327. 

Holland, Mr,, noticed, ji + 471: governor of 
Madras, 534; iiiianiudiJut of, 538; Is dis¬ 
placed, 567, 

HiJtiios, Mr r » fiont to negotiate with the 
Mah rattan, ii. 450, 

Hoi well, appointed governor of Calcutta 
on the flight of Governor Drake, L 541; 
nttcitijit to negotiate with Burajah 
Dowhdi, 542; immured In tlie Block Hole, 
543; farther threatened and Ill-used by 
live uuljuX 544; sent prisoner by- the 
rmhoh to Mooreheditlxnl, 545; further 
not ice of, 545. fruit \ Meer Cu^im'fl tiegu- 
tlatlQiis with* to supplant Meer Jtrifle r 
and to take his place, 669. 

Home, Lieutenant, along with Lieutenant 
Bcdkeld, litwls tbeexplntlt in party at IXlbi 
to blow ojicn tbo Oa&bmero gate, ill. 920. 

Home's Kirtrr inMywort,quoted, ii. 533, 

ttate* 009. 

Hcmgbly, i\ poriuguese factory at, captured, 
ii. 281: attacked by the i^mnpmiy, 342; 
nttockoil smd captuml by Kilpatrick ami 
Cootc, 555. 

Hoolnkoo, King of Fci-pia. wmlpan embassy 
to iX-lhi; itfi splendcd reception* i, 6), 

Hiwlee, a Hho flnn festival, ii. 198. 

liooinayooxi, mount# the throne of Delhi, L 
114; opjiafied and defeated by Sheer Khan, 
114; his narrow escape, 115; defeated a 
second time and escapes, 115; sutecquent 
fortunes oL lie ; his reccptlaa by ^lirdi 
Ttsimisp of PeisiOi 117; rectivers port inns 
of his territories and his capital, lit; hi* 
death, 120, 

Hoosscln Koolly Khan, L 133. 

Hooeaein Shall Sbtirky opposes Bbeilole, l 

101 , 

Hope, Brigadier^ the Honourable Aortaii, Ills 
attack on the Seconder JhgL, iii. (kiO; 
skunjs the Begum Kotee, 672: kiUi.%1 at 
Hhoodamow, 676. 

Hornby, Mr,, governor of Bombay, IL 491,452. 

Hansen rid. Lieutenant, iiL 700, 

Hewn jUl t mipTiorts l'arokshJr t i. 3S7: 
scheme of FaiMkriilr in rid Linmelf of the 
presence ^4, 3*7; and Mb brother al- 
Eulutc musters of the goverameut, 391; 
stabbed 393. 

House-tax, the. Imposed by the government 
of Bengal, receives opposition, ill. 29; pro¬ 
duces an insurrection at Bare illy, 3L 

HoutmaxaL sent in command of n Itotdi ex¬ 
pedition to the liist, L 2l3:reacheaMadagas- 
car. 219 : arrives at Bantam, 219; his 
injudicious conduct; is made prisoner, 
220; threatens retaliation ; his sntssetiucnt 
proceedings, 22Q; return of the expedition, 
and its remits, 221, 

Howdfth, the silver, of Durjnm iii. 186. 

Hughes, Admiral, denttnwin of the >lrulras 
council the relcitse of Ijonl Pigot, il, 396; 
his intended openationsagainftt the Dutch. 
491; brings equipmenta for the siege of 
NcgflpnUmi to N ago re, 49S; dot eats a 
French fleet. 500; has nnotber engage- 
rmint with the Froncb. 502: has further 
engagements! with the Frcnrii under 
Satire in, 504: has another naval engo^- 
ment with the French, 514, 

Ilumayoom the tomb of, near Delhi: the 
King of Delhi totes refuge there, but is 
brought back, ifI. 624. 

Humbeistone, Oolond* defeats MnkMom 
All; ii. 505; attempt to to^-e Falghuutr 
cherrj', 50C. 







HUM E 

Hutne. Surgeon, it S3 >. 

Humidity of the climate of tntliiiv t 8- 

Hirna and Scythians invade gjid settle Ln 

lutliu, i. 34, 

H miter, Captain, at Beringaiiatum, IL 614, 

limiter, Brigadier, quelis the mutiny among 
the sepoys at Shikniponr, i tf. 593. 

Hunter. Lieutenant; ana Lieutenant Mor¬ 
rison delivered from prison, oil the capture 
of WusoUh ILL 91. 

Hurreaiift, therepoy mutiny in, fil. 57S. 

Hurricane, a terrible, at Porto Novo, i 43 1; 
a disastrous, at Poudiobeny, 633. 

Hurry Pujit, a Makiutta gen era!, ii. 401, 
463, 604, 6&J. 

Husband and wife, the relation of, among 
the Hindoo*, ii. 99. 

Iluzrat Mtiitul, liegom, es-quecn of Oude, 
ill! 674, 

Hyditspes, Alexander crosses the, L 27; the 
battle of the, 39. 

HyderAli, Lally tha French general makes 
a treaty with, L 633; hu parentage, IL 217; 
kia youth, 2X8: hi* first military service, 
218; plunder obtained from Nazir Jung's 
camp lav* the foundation of his fortun e, 
219; the regular system of plunder 
organized by, 219; becomes foujedax of 
Dmdigul, 219; scheme to enrich himself, 
22J&; Lis visit to the Mysore capital, 221; 
Bends troops to the aid of the Natr Rajah 
of Palgknut In Malabar, 222; makes an in¬ 
cursion into Madura and is defeated, 222; 
is intrusted by Nimjeraj to settle the 
disputed with the Mysore army, 223: pro¬ 
cures tlie death of Mb rival Herri Sing, 
224; his fuTUTisemeat with the Midmutas, 
223; is saluted hy the rajah wit h I he title 
of Buhaudei - ,. and ttoEr; his in triune at 
the rajah's palace; sits in dhn'nxx p,t Nun- 
jemjs gate, 225; obtains n e w arrangemen ts 
in bis favour, 226; intrigue carried on 
against Llm in Lille palace, 227; is sud¬ 
denly attacked by Standee Row; his escape 
and flight. 228; his curium arrangement, 
with Fuzzul Uolla Khan, 229; is defeated 
by KmiAaa Row, 231; kk visit to Nun jeraj, 
hy whom he is made commandor-in-chlef, 
231; his operations at Seriugapatam, 232; 
gets possession of Knndee Row; hi* treat¬ 
ment of him. 233; becomes Nabob of Sera; 
kb consequent uliiingc of titlt+ 233; his 
proceeding* at 'Great liallponr, 234; bis 
ffiege and capture of Little lidi poor. 233; 
Ida expedition to Bednore, 235; lib con¬ 
quest of Bednore, and the vast treasure ob¬ 
tained by hitu there, £36 ; his proceeding* 
at Bednore, will oh ho treats as a &emr- 
a to kingdom, 237; a cons piracy against, 
and puidsluiieut of tbs conspirators, 237: 
organization of his army, 237; progress or 
Ids conquest, 233; reduces Suvnnoor, 233; 
his war with the Mbhrottos, 239; iUrhs- 
troua campaign against the Mabratt**, 
£39; defeated l»y flfadkoo Row, 240; his 
designs on Malabar, 246: his conquest of 
Malabar* 241; his proceedings to secum 
lib conquest, 341; Ida cruel treatment of 
the Naira, 242; proclaims on amnesty, 
242; a confederacy formed against, 243; 
lib first contact with the Company, 213; 
hi* treaty with tbo Bomliay presidency, 
244; view of the Bombay government re¬ 
specting, £44; views qi the blast India 
directors residing,, £45; treaty of peace 
K-tween him and the Mahiattas, 246; 
tho Bombay presidency transmit him a 
treaty composed of fourteen articles; his 
reply* 246; vacillating conduct of the 
Malms government in respect to, 247; 
negotiations of the Madras presidency 
with 347; resolutions of tho Malm* coun¬ 
cil regarding him, 243; is at war with 
fciia Miihmitits. 2-1?; ktt successful nego¬ 
tiations with Madhoo Row, 249; Nizam 
All [professes to bo an ally of the Com¬ 
pany against, 250; Nuujeraj is entrapped 
by. 250; Nizam Ali leagues with him 
against the Company, 251; number of his 
forces. 251; lu* attempt to Intercept a 
British detachment, 252; he miscalculates, 
253; Nizam All's iiapat cnee precipitates 
an cuipigciitunt, 254; Iti-i defeat, £54; Jus 
retinue as described by Colonel Wilks, 255; 
ravages of his scm Tfppoo in the country 
round Madras 256; reconciliation between 
him and the Nizam, £56; hi* siege of 
Am hour; its failure, 257; new campaign 
against., 258; his narrow escaiw at tho 
Piles of Shigarpettn, 259; parting Between 
him and Nizam Ali, 259; his operations 
In Malabar, 264; Ms mode of levying 
contributions, 264; life encounter with 
Morari Row, 267: his attempt to intercept 
Co loud Wood, 268; his retreat, 269; re* 
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Hyder All,— 

solves to she for pence, it. 269; his overtures 
for peace rejected, 270; narrow escape of 
Colonel WoodVdhisloil from, 270; Colonel 
Smith’s views respecting the necessity of 
forcing him into action, £71 * at Oassoor. 
273; Coloud Wood in trusteel with the chief 
command against, 273; places Colonel 
Wood in a perilous position* £74; enters on 
a new campaign. 275; his succeaae*, 276; 
untiihilnfos a BritiRh detachment, £76: 
treaclicroue retaliation of a breach of 
pnrole, 277; his advance towards Madras, 
278; hia overture* of peace, 27S; in 
communication with the French, 279; the 
council Of Madras propose a truce with, 
260; his sudden appearance near Madras?; 
letter to tho government of Madras, 280; 
peace concluded with; Ifce terms, 2S1; he 
takes iM\rt in a conspiracy to esiicl tliu 
Biitiph from India, 4,2; is in league with 
tho French, 474; threatened rupture of the 
Madras govcinuicnt with, 474; Swartz re¬ 
quested to undertake a missfinn to him; hi* 
ru&sona foraccepting it, 475; Swartz’ inter¬ 
view with, 476; approaching rupture of the 
Madras government, with, 477; Mr. Gray 
sent on a second mission to him, 473; Ms pre¬ 
parations for war, 479; opens the campaign, 
479; im devastations in the Carnatic aa de¬ 
scribed by Edmund Burke, 479; his rapid 
progress and mm serous capture*, 480; slow 
movement* to oppose him, and gross blun¬ 
ders, 401; attacks CoL Baillio with Ills whole 
army, 4S3: entirely destroys Colonel Bail- 
lie’s detachment, 434; captures Arcot, 465; 
Sir m Coofo takes the fielrl against, 485; 
he besiegtai Wandfarash without effect, 486; 
desultory opcratJcn£t m Cuddalore against. 
4S3; fuiiin-e of an attack on a fortified 
pagoda belonging to, 489; Sir Eyre Cooto’s 
victory over him at PortoNovo,49l; Ms rage 
and disappointment, 492; lTiiim6,*ore taken 
from, 494; be Select* hi* own battle-field, 
4.4; is defeated la the battle of Sholingur, 
496; rt-tmbe?"! in an attack on a Britiah 
detachment, 496; results of the campaign 
against. 499; his opinion of Britiah resour¬ 
ces, and resokitiou thereon. 500 ; Mu death; 
aingular mode of concealing it, 507. 

Hydor Beg Kkuit, minister of the Nalmb of 
Oude, Lila negotiatlona with Eortl Coiu- 
wallis, il, 571. 

Hyder Kkarj, Qholam, brotlier of Dost Mrt- 
homed, token prisoner, IR* 301, 

IIydor Khan, sou of Khowrah Khan, cap- 
tures Dora Gbnzoo Khan, iiL 510, 

Hyderabad, Mr. 8cton sent cm an embassy 
to, iL 834 ; di&affoctian at. 341; disturb¬ 
ances at caused by the nabob’s sons, lil. 
28; threatened attack on, >.y tho force 
of the Afghan expedition, 346; procet-d- 
lugsof the British at, 466; Sir Charles 
N apier advances against, 4G0; Biurreiidered 
to the British after the victory of Mcanoe, 
468, 

Hyd motes, or Rtwce, the passage of, by 
Alexander, L 30, 

Hyndm&n, Colcciel, ii. 686. 

Hypliasis. the uiutiny of Alerander’a army 
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1SFAXTICU>K 


I. 


Tiirahlm, of Jounpoor, 1.103, 

Ibrahim Hno^scln Mirza, raise* an hifliirrcc- 
tion in the Punjab against Akber. i. 131, 
Idolatry, the JiicmstrmLS of tho Hindoo 
religion, u. £3, 

linhulf, Baron, sell* his wife and chi id mi 
to Warren Hasting^ it. 303. 

Imperial Gaz;rtjtcr t quoted, 1. 29, note, 
Impejr* Sir Elijah, application to, in favour 
of Nuncoimir; liis reply, ii, 377: unbecom¬ 
ing conduct of, 381; [inrtizimship of f 382 ; 
hi* behaviour In tho case #f Mr. Naylor, 
436; hritied to lower his claims tojurta Uc- 
tion, 437: his new fiigwintmcut and In¬ 
creased salary, 433; view of lawyers, and 
of the committee of the House r>f Goiu- 
niiju* resi'cctltig hi* new appointment, 
439, 

In4ki f ancient Hindoo and Greek ideas o', 
L1; Alexander's expedition to, L: inctcas- 
mgly, though imperfectly understood, 
tkrr^ugh regilur intercourse with, 2; 
Ptolemy's map of T 3: Pnrtngneso discove¬ 
ries of, 3; extent .and bourn htries of, 4; ili- 
viaions of, 4; kssijis of tho Indus and the 
Gauges, 4; central, tho Deccan, and Wes¬ 
tern Ghauts, 3; the Eastern Ghauts, 6. 


India,— 

the Deccan table-land, L 6; geology of: 
basidllc ti‘Rp, 8; climate of. 7; hear and 
humidity of f 8; monsoont?* S ; seasona of. 
9; vegetation of. 10; bird* beast*, &o., of, 
11; political geography or, 12; native 
states, J3; tho three presidencies of, 13; 
divisions of the klatoryof, 14; pnJiistoric 
j>eriQii of, 15; source* of information re- 
Mjcetiny it hi ancient times, 15; rock tein- 
piesof, 17; astronomy, 17; trstkiiouses of 
Creek writers concerning* £6; expedition 
of Sesostrts to, £0; expedition of tkini- 
mmis to, 21; cxi^dfbiou of Darina to* 23; 
tra<k of tliu Fkainldona with, 24; Alex¬ 
ander 1 * expedition tu, £7; Alcxiindurs 
return from, 31; effecta of ffin expedition 
to, 32; Selcucua Nicntor in, 32; coins, re¬ 
cently discovered, throwing hght on tho 
history of, 33; Roman iiitereourse with, 
34; mute* leading to. Inland, nunltliue, 
kc., 35; Pliny’s account of the usual voy- 
ago ti>, 33; trado with, by means of the 
Persian Gulf, 39 : medieval penod, 39: 
first apucamuce of tkc A raM in; conque*ta 
of Mauomotafifcm, 40; first periDaneut 
Mahometan garrison in* 48; struggle for 
indcpciuKucc, 5S; invasion of, by tho 
Moguls, 70: second invasion of, tiy tlio 
Jlogul.s £4; fHither mcuraiotiB of tho 
Moguls into, 88; invaded by TameiLmo, 
04; the Mogul ilynuisty estubliaked in, 165 ; 
political atoto of, in the 14th ceutuo', 119 j 
anew era begins In, 120; modem period 
of the history of, 144; first voyages of tko 
English to, 212; first Dutch expedition to* 
218 ; first visit of the East India Cotnpjuiy’s 
skills to the continent of, 245 ; invaded by 

Nadir Shall, 39S; slate of, within tho Bri¬ 
tish territories and tin* neighbouring states 
on Ike arrival of Lord Momlngtou Iu t Ii, 
677; barbomua races «if t iil. 106; the neces¬ 
sity of the British maintaining a powerful 
army in. 111: British ascendency Ln, 112; 
oxtenifioTii of British territory in, not origi¬ 
nal y ootitoiiiplattd, 113: revenue of, dur¬ 
ing tbs Marquis of Huntings' administra¬ 
tion, 127; various somee* of dlsturbanrea 
in, during Earl Amherst's orfminlstratiGii, 
176; first steam conuiumi cation w r ltli, £(il; 

J uestiqu raised in parliament as to tko 
uturo government of, £31; U 10 bill re¬ 
specting the govern men t of, £35; tho 
great &epoy mutiny breaks put in, 552; 
accidental deficiency Of Eurojicaii troops 
hi, at the jviiml of the sepoy mutiny, 
555; proposed change in the govenmieut 
of, ®5; Lord Palniciulon's bill for tho 
better goveruruent of, 6S5; the di*ckikiOU 
of Lom Pi dm era ton's bid Interrupted hy 
the rightkrf-asylum qucctiou* which led 
to ike defeat of tlie iniuijstiy, 68tf; a new 
bill Lntroduped by the Dorby mfoieitry, 
GST; the di*cu*sioii of Lori Derby s bill 
Intemipted by tho commotion produced 
by Lord ElienborougU's dospatofo 689; a 
now act passed for the lietter government 
of ImJm, 684; her majesty’* I nrlinn pro^ 
clunmtiou, aud its effect*, 695 ; review of 
the past history of India, 70S; improvc- 
nicufcs iutrchluccil into ttJO govemusent 
of, 704; education in; its effects, 705; tlio 
jmwtT of Christianity alone suJkciCkt to 
tiijiko India loyal and happy, 705. 

India, Central, the? presidencies Of Bond nay 
and iiahiras organize colurj>nri to suimrei-d 
tin* mutiny In, Hi. 677; relief of Alhow, 
677; rapture of Dhar, 673: defeat of tlio 
rebels at Rawul and Mnudisore, and re¬ 
lief of Necumeh, 673; oiieratioas agaimt 
Sell Dm and the fori of Ithatghur, 679 ; at¬ 
tack on J halts!, 08$; dofeat of Tontla Tn- 
pee t and capture of .Jlniasi, 631; 0]>cm- 
tlous t*f tbo Bombay and Madrargcnenilp, 
652; Sir Hugh Row move* onCalwe; 
defeat of tko rebel* and capture of C'alpee, 
6S2; tits reK'l* llecing to Gwalior are per- 
suchI and defeated by Sir Hugh Rose, 634 ; 
Central India cleared of tlie retuds, 635. 
Indian satrapy of the Persian empire, the, 
L 23, 

Indian, trade, under JuAtminn. i. ID; 
changes of the mu to of. 144: ttmrfa&dlttcs 
of; Lim>pemi demand for t 143, 

Indigo, the culture of, IL 161. 

Indolence of the Hindoos, ii. 196. 
Inilo-Scythiau proviuce of SeimLe. the, 1. 34. 
In'Ira, iL 35. 

Didu-v tlie basin of the, L 4; ill. 20); crossed 
by Alexander, i. 27. 

Infanticide, female, among the Hindoos, U. 
173; causes of its farmer prevalence, 179; 
legend in support of the practice, 179; fir*: 
official notice of it by tk*? British, 1£6: 
singular document abjuring the practice 
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Infanticide, female,-— 
of;, ii. ISO; cieiiluns uf Mr, Duncan to rnp- 
ifrisa* 139. miy-crfed. reiawJiiia tor. led; 
riiftknlua 4 in i£t filing with the crime of, 
ISl; exertions <j i 1 Mr, Willoughby to *mp- 
pees, ani an tf factory result, IS-, 

Tiiglk, Colonel, npin’mibed by Sir Henry 
Lawrence on Lik deathbed to the com- 
linin'i of the gnnisem of Lucknow, 111. 
030 ; his letter to Havelock from Luck¬ 
now, fill*; another letter of, to Havelock, 
dcscrlbitig the coinlltltm of ihlugif atLuek- 
ns>w. 850; hL? despatch, describing the 
fliitTcrhigB muI heroism of the sdtiiaoiiof 
Lucknow, fifirfj; hi- testimony os to Ibc 
fidelity of tho native troop* in the resi¬ 
dency of Luuknuw, (ISO, 
luhalntituto of Itulla, the, L IS; II. L 17. 
limes, Brigadier, hla blunder in rub lion to 
the sepoy mutineers at Fcrorepoar, iii. 573, 
Instltuto* uf Mmtu the, i Ifi. 

Interest, sum unit of, exigible among the 
Hindoos, LL 97, 

Intoxication of the British tmojw at Delhi 
retards the fluid capture of tho city, iii 623, 
(hTcrority. IJcntonunL jitredoua murder 
of, near C&ndahar. ill. 356. 
imwiull, the, iU, 144. 

lahun Khun raises the atom lard of revolt 
against ttikiindur, L 103. 

Ido of Fmucc, tho, Laboordotmofa sent out 
its the governor of, and of the Lit? of 
Bourlxm, i. 109; LiOjounlonniLls' reforms 
in. HO; British expedition against, and 
capture of, 1L 846. 

Ismael Hog, dcserto -Scludk, Ii, CCS. * 
Tfihdif, British expedition rignfntit, ill. 4W. 
Indian maritime stoic*, Jirogreii* of tho, t, 
1+3. 

Ivon' V&mgtfram Kniilmd tv htiiia x quoted 
respecting young Speke, 1. 665. 

Izaruays, the, it 41*. 


J. 


Jacob. Colonel. dofo&ts Shere Mahomed, 
ill. 472: in Sdnde. 403, 

JaiUcr Khun, Ills early history, I, £17: hb 
oondiicttowaniatlwConipsiiiy; dopataifatt 
fame Ui Delhi to eonsnlain of, 619. 

Jngannnth, tiewmi of tlte Elijah uf Vb.inim- 
pruni. II. 470. 

Jwlilre, i •live'ts, 1. 6 58; objection to ©mV 
639; Olive's anxkdy about, 684; nsretunent 
oa to Clive 1 * 686; tenure of Clive’s, ex¬ 
tended, 70C; of MjHlnifi, ii, *210. 

Jntfmlil, sdiut by Akbar, L 136. 

JmtiH, tho, ii, 3d; nature of their worship; 
their practice us to Caste* ami partial re¬ 
spect for the Vedas, 62 * moral systeni 9 /, 
m ; totuples of, on Mount Aboo. I4S. 

Juniefl, Couimndofo, Ida suocossful csjiedi- 
tinis ogaiuat the An grin pirates, i. oil; 
capt nres t heir stronghold td Scverndroog. 
hl2 ; reeominitres Cheriah and another of 
their ft trough rjldft, 513, 

Joiner J, grant* n license to Sir Ed wan l 
Miehulbomo to tnule to tho Kast, i 243; 
renews the charter of the ka,-d India 
Commuiy, 24C, 

Jnmt^ui, < ’Hjitain, hiA bravery in the Con- 
can, ii, 4 M. 

Jivnaknjee, ill. 221. 

Japan, ibptain Saris' voyage to, I. 232. 

Jala, the origin and progivsa of tho* It 784, 

Java. ,tJie cunriuest of; Sir Thmnu^i Stum- 
ford 1 Sullies made governor of. ii. 849, 

.Tainnh the atormiug uf,by the Britbh, lit 83. 

Java Devu, * Hlnrloo vioet, ii 137. 

Jubaiitlur Hludi, hi* reypi.i 3S7, 

Jehnngir, eldest mil of the great Akbflf, i. 
249; recnive^ Captain Hawklzu at his 
court, mid gives liim a wife. 249; Captain 
Best’s treaty with, 255; lus.character, 25C; 
disorders under lii?government; htadeath, 
257; contest for llie sucoessliju tu, 281. 

Jcipnl. Rajah, hb war with Sckiktegin of the 
house of Ghuzuee, i « 12 ; his death, 44 . 

Jeial-UHlin. his fortnues, L 64, 

Jelal-UHliu Fenrae, founder of the Kliilii 
dynasty, an tho nmrtb r of KeUcobod; 
ascends tile throne of Delhi, f, 74; Ilia 
compeiitoTs. 74; Jib humane fientlnients 
and niistoken lenity, *4; consiaraciea 
against Ids life, 75; repels an invasion of 
the Mogiih, 75; murdered by his nephew, 
77; tho misery of the soldier who murdered 
him. 78. 

JebialuVl, the diffiouities of Brigadier Sale's 
inarch frruu Cahool to, til- 43v; Sale's nr- 
rival at, 431; defenceless state of; its dc- 


Jctahilod,'^ 

fences repafrod, iiL 432; the defeat of the 
enemy at. 433; Bale refuses to uIk.v the 
order of Ocucnd ElphlustouL" to deliver it 
up hi the Afghan*. 433; dhnlnutlan Of the 
garriaODTif, 43 E; t2i0dcfcnoe*of, ilestruyeil 
by silk ttartliijUTL-Et 1 , bat soon rejiutirctl, 435; 
<teh-atof tlie Afghans under Akl ur Khun 
aL 436; reUevotl hy Generall J L>l]iKrk. m. 
Jeuklusi ,Mr. t iLiaiacd at the court of Kdn- 
dia as a virtual iirboner, ii. 198; rubji^oii, 
805; ie resident' at Xa^pwr; hla optxiSttoii 
to the mjfth’a conduct, iii. 68 ; his treaty 
with Apu Saldh 75; mrcaU the Rftiah uf 
XsgiXKir, 80; Ms aboulnte cent red at A’aj- 
pcHir, 219. 

Jenulng*, Hev. Mr,, murdered by tho vepajv 
in Delhi Hi, 667 

Jtitfjnmk Row, ML 76 //etlvo j 
Jemrunt How EUjau, 111 $L 
Jeswunt Eow Goortunri-n, IiL 472. 

Je/iwunt Eow I*ar. uL 10S, 

Jcypcn.tr, the rajah of, ML 54; British rela¬ 
tions with, ±15, 

JftzoiA the. Hi. 114, and ftnle. 

Jriio, or capitation lax, the, forbidden by 
Akhcr, 1.141 

'Thnlltdar, the, 1. 333, note. 

Jheend, fm rajaJi of, joinatheBritWi forces 
raided fur the mxwety of DlIIjI. ill. 610. 
Jhiiiidu Wins, Jcikler of the Bhangec jn^oA 
tiL 270, 

Jivjui Sing, of Odcypoor, iii, 224. 

John IX anil Alonso V, of Portugal, tbdr 
real for maritime dlscovcfy, L 151, 
Johnstone, Cbptaiu, attacks and captures 
the Burmese HtothadtHit UL 141. 

Johtwtotio, Commodurc, take* suvcrul prizes 
h. 501. 

Jontfl, Brigadier, jit. 030. 

June*, Sir William, Jiifl AriohV iTe^fnirAe# 
<luotcd, L 16; his approval of Lord Coni' 
wuiliB 1 cihJo of TcgiilaUmis for courts of 
judicature hs India* it 636, 

Jotii Earn, ill, 225; mspootod of munlcring 
the Hftjah of .feypqnr, 226. 

Joadpooy, the raj id 1 of, procures the nmtdct 
of tho Boondoa ininlHter H lit 223; British 
mlutiom with 224, 

Jtfutvmf r>f dir Afltitk SthUhj 0 / Rtnynl 
■luoted, L 51, oote; 53, acdc. 

Juau de Nuovb, sent- in romiimtid of the 
third PartugitCRC expcilitian to India, L 
167; arrived at Cochin, 168. 

Jlibbor Khan. hU view of Lorrl Atickland'K 
letter to l>o»t Midmmcit, Ui. 312; his pro- 
poslMon to Sir Alexander Burtmfl, 315. 
Judges, uativu lixdijin, the cmploymenb of, 
III, 259, 

Judson, Mr,, tho Amoricati missionary* lu& 
reivrcfientatlan of the warlike focllngft of 
tlm Burmese tovnurlnthe Etigliph, iii, 140; 
scut by the Burhusap wltli Uw negotiators 
to Sir ArddM'l C:un|ilwll, 174. 

Jugal Sims, Iiajats of Jeypoor, bia oonfcest 
for dip Itvfuitlf ul daughter uf the lluna of 
iXicyimor, tli, 54. 

Jcigdnliuck f the Jiufrorn of th-D retreat np^iii. 
from CMjooI, iiL 427. 

JuggenuuiL the fesLival of, Li. 51; tire torn pin 
of, tltjacrlliett 52; legend reside:ting, 52; 
BiTihuunlcal axplanatiuii of the worship 
Offuritl to, 53; Id.-x annual festival, 53; hi- 
torufit of the Emiimin* in the fuetival of, 
55;cauncdiem of tho British guvenuiiunt 
with* 55; Bit tomple of, placed under Bri¬ 
tish pnitodiiej, 757. 

Jnggul Seat, the looker. 1. 525, 

JuIjimj, Bhlikm'a nephew* rebela against 
JitlM u diii; Jsdurmu.Mlandiiardcmtth I, 74. 
Julul Kilim, placed by thi? Afghans on the 
throne of .KranpoOTj i, 103. 

Julwahccr Sing, iiL 487. 

Jitmmovfhe^ L I, 2 . and tn-ts. 

Jiimno, Urn hill rajali of, HI. 270. 

Jiiukojee Eow Scindio, iU, 472. 

Justice, the ndatinistratiuu of, among tbfl 
HimlDop, ii. 92. 

Jufltinbu, Indian tr?ulo under, i. 144. 
Justin's HtsUWUf P/uiippiccr, referred to, i- 
33. 

Jytf Sing, head of tho Uhmiea mi ml iiL 
270; muqueriHl V>y Malm Sing, 272. 

Jytak, the fort of* General Maitindalc re- 
"pidred at, iii. It 


K. 


Kabir Fautbis, Urn. n. 70. ^ 

Kadir Iviuui, ami ihu Rajah of Coorg, Inte¬ 
resting anecdote respecting* ii, 612. 


Kilim KHAN 

Kahun, the fort of, hmreb? defender 1 !y 
Captidn Brown, iiL 374. 

Kaikloo, the ncpuiiwof the British,at, ill 153, 
Kid-icr Brmhj trio, at LuckuO'W, the b.utory 
of, cuptmvri by tho llighkmd'tr* ol Hatt*- 
h«:k t s Id™, iii, 654; bread]od by Captain 
Peel under Sir Culiii CJanAilielL 6C3; cciti 
turtxl, 671- 

Kali, ihe festival of. ii. 47; hook-^wingiiig nt 
the festivM uf* 47; other barbnril^to »t tho 
festival of, 48; Origin tit Uic festival of, 
49; appearance of the feati vul of, descriUrd. 
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Kalidoca, a Hindoo poet. 11,131. 

Kulinjcr, the-tort of, captured fmiu Durian 
Sing, IL S25. 

Kalunga, the fierinitii repulse mndaioeil at* 
by the British, Iii, 11 ; tho capture of* l.y 
Uie British, 13. 

Kama, the liimJ^ib goo of love, ii 39. 
KamareoL the stockadt-s of, ointurcd by llie 
British, 111 150. 

Kamruii, £rindA tlio hpnlHe borboritEes 
indicted hy. 00 Futti h Khan. hi. 237, 318; 
sovereign of Herat, 318; accused of riola- 
tiug iik engagcinenU with rnia, 336. 
KanmULur, wrrafced from Fensla by Akher, I. 
137; double efcga of, by SIsuli Jeluiu and 
Aimjng/yjlxi, 2 S 5 . I Sec Ca iuAiAm. I 
Kmiiiojcc Augria, the pirate, i. 569; lif-; 
cJianictoriidiereply to thu remou^tjmu.%of 
Urn Boat India Coni]mny, 510; attacked 

un&utiOG&fully by the IMrlugues-o iii.il 

Dutch, 511; Jus ton*, 511, 

Kuril, the cave-tomplcfi of, it. 144. 

Ka^ya Fj Ilk the, dlnturlwirca In, iii. 20C. 
Kavmmgii, Air. T. H_, vnlnntoers to o&nvey 
InfoniLitiiui frum Xticknuvr to the British 
camjj, in, C 6 d r 

Kayo's Admiftlttratfan 0 / ffty Host JnifJa 
f pUju^ny, ipioted, ii. 1S8: Lift nf Xiurl 
Alttaxlfr, <|Uula1, 111 l£6 ; TFar in Afghan- 
(xtiin, o noted. 327. 

Kean, Sir John, appointed ooimuander-in- 
chief as sncccsRor to Sir Henry Fane, iiL 
341: arrives, ntf .the const of Sdndo with 
trtHipx for the Afgluin exiHolition, 34£. 
Keating, Colonel, ld^ engagement with the 
Mahru ttua at- Ar;t,sa, ii. 402 ; ccnntnnnds nu 
ovj ►edition against tho Hits of flomrkiEi, 

Keeling, Captain, sent out in command of 
tho tliinl exr*etEtion of the Hast IndiaCcni- 
pLkiiy, L 244. 

Kocrut Khuinb, or Tower uf Victory, at 
Chittoor, i. 360, uofe. 

Kcl Khoam. appointed by Bulbim to euccetd 
him, i, 72. 

Kcigwin'ft, Elcliard, mutiny at Bombay, its 
fllamiiag progress, 1 . 332; Invcatigatiou and 
suppresdlon of, 333. 

KM fa) twl, Kei Khnsni Ixtng set sktde, he 
atoends the throne of UelLi, i. 72; IjIjs 
ilckuiclicry: iduta agaitmt him, 72; hix 
meeting with his father. 73; new plot* 
again id, 73; Ms mlaemldc death, 74, 

Kcir. Sir WiEUni, iii. 78. 

Kelly, Coltmcl, iii. 23. 

Koinetidino, the affair of, EL 149, 
KempeufcIX Admiral, captures a Freud; 
convoy, ii. 501. 

Konuoily, Cdlonel Vans.. hlB Ittttarchr.s Lido 
fAy .Vfibres aHit Affinity i>/ Ancient <nni 
H\RdoQ Mythology, ii, 24. 

Kttxhcng, or itgrfon, the ilkease of wUh-h 
Hyder Ali died, ii. 507. 

Kcruwly, Lord tladionsic thwaited in kk 
proiwaed annexation of, iiL 540. 

Kesuree Dai, IiL 220. 

Khun Bahadur Khan, hia traitormis cruv 
duct, iiL 5S0 ; floeu before Sir Ciuu i's 
Ksiiiiur, 67K 

Khan Shcreen Kb fin, a lviizziRkUsh chief, 
III. 407, 

Khan Sing, mode dewan of hiqoltan* iiL 
W 7 ; token prisoner by his enemies, 503 
Kbarlaui, tlie kltxg of, defcaJsaialmlt i 61: 
driven out of bk kingdom T y Onfiagls 
Khan, 63. 

JChotmandooi the raj:th of, ill. 8 : Captain 
Kirkpatrick sunt on a mkstivu to, 9; u r 
police of Die British on, altondontah 1L J : 
imcoliationE with the court of, 23, 

KMat, the. ii. 767. , ri 

Khelah Liie kinui of. Ills treaty with brr 
Alexander Bnmes, and opinion vl Urn 
restoration of Shah Sbujah, ill- 53; exj ^*- 
ditiou against, 364 ; capture M, o05: Lto 
territories of, anmdeod to the ofUfliwinns 
of SJiab ShujaJa 373: sou of Mclirab Khan 
placed by the instirgentd on the tiiruat! of, 
373. 

Khlijies, the. i. 73, nvtt. 

KhiUut. IL m. 

Khm Kban, deputy of Tamerlane, L 97. 








KHOJAH 

Kiiojalt Abdullah* 434. 

KhojtkL Znfar. i. 191: hia Attempt to poison 
. the garrison of Dill, 191 ; his efforts to 
take Lttu. 191 : his death, 192* 

JChogioOin* die miffee of. liL 65. 

Khoord Caliool Bass* the, iii. 425. 
Khoorsharip, the barbarous punishment 
inflicted im him as a traitor, i. 90. 
JQinsrow, mnrilers M$ sovereign and iwcersls 
the throne, t 96. 

lChcwruw Midik, sent tostlbdue Nepaid* I. 39; 

disaster of the espedti.ou/Iki 
Khusru* sou of Behram, flees to Lahore, anti 
fixes the sent of hia government there, 1.56. 
Khoaru Melik, last of the Ghtiznavldei, de¬ 
feated ami put to death by Sbaliab-u-dlti, 

Khnwrali Khan, ill 519. 

Kknrra m . See Skah Jchmt. 

Kkurruk Slug, lit. 458. 

Kbyber Foss, the, Brigadier W yld defeated 
at. Hi. 434; forced by General IVIluck* 437. 
Kbyen-brfui, Hi. 135, 

Kjllednr of Talntrar, the, the execution of, 
iii. 96; Sir Thomas HEnlor’s explanat ion of 
the execution of* 97; die nnjusttiiaUe 
- diameter of the execution of, 97, 
Kilpatrick, Majsr, at Flassey, i. 579; Ida 
share of the Nabob Surajab Itowlab's 
treasury* 552. 

Kmcyree, tint battle of, iii. 611. 

King of Delhi, delivers up the F.uropeans to 
Ira massacred, ill. 571: hia conditional offer 
to ojien the gates rif Delhi to the British, 
615; his sons send letters to the British 
camp, 015: hia flight from Delhi and cap¬ 
ture, 624 : summary execution of his sous 
l>y Captain Hoi Ison, 525. 

Kin^beartng, See Kfajrn hran. 

Kiuloth, Captain, sent against the Ghnoi'kas, 
HI. 8. 

Kirkee, the little of, iii, 67. 

Kirkpatrick. Captain, gent on a mission to 
Khatmaudoo, ILL 9. 

Kirkpsitrick, Major, demamte of the Nizam 
the dismissal of hla French troops, It. 6S5. 
Kishen, Ybuijee, a Mahralta leader, heads 
an Invasion of HlnoDOBlim, It 296. 

Kigseu doss, son of Rajhullub,heiit with tresv 
Huro to Calcutta, i. 633. 

Kis-rau gunge, a suburb of Delhi, lit C06; the 
rebels attempt to erect a buttery in, hut 
are defeated* 607. 

KLstna, t-huitil - iSahib siircraet’HlingHnh i.435. 
Kit tear. diaturhmuras among t he dhdmUtas 
at h 377. 

X nos. Colonel, In the night attack on Ser- 
lugapntam, ii, 614, 

K.ocr Bing, iii, m «S* 

Koh-i-noor, the, extorted from Shah Shujall 
by Rnnjebt Sing, iii. 277. 

Korntn Dil Khan* a Ciuidaliar chief, Mr. 

Bumea* letter to, ill. 301. 

Kojnk Boss, the. General England defeated 
in, iii 444 ; General England advances 
through, 445. 

Kokein. British success at, iii, 155. 
Kohnjoor, tli -2 proceeding of the rajah of, 
ill. 173. 

Kyles* Kbauds and Gouda, the, hi 107; 

insurrection among, 207. 

Knotloogh Khun* invades Delhi, L 79; ia 

defeated, 86- 

Korigaon* the hattfo of, ML 36. 

Kotaii* the mjab of. lit 57; singular form of 
govern merit in, 222; General Roberts de¬ 
feats the rebel dejtnys near. 662. 

Xotro, Rajah l.bikht Sing reinstated in pos¬ 
session of, by Urn British* 1L 627. 

Kotttxtl, Hi 30. 

Krishna, hia birth and exploits, ii. 30 ; Ms 
worshippers* 71* 

Krishna Kocmarem the beautiful daughter 
of the Rana of Odeypoor, iii. 54; her tra¬ 
gical fate, 50, 

Kumivou and Gkurwai, the subjugation of* 
lit; 20* 

Kumuiner, LiL 63. 

Kmirlee Row, and Ilyder All, intrusted by 
Nimjcr&Ji to arrange the dispute with the 
Mysore army, ti. 223: intrigue Iwtwoen 
him said Hydcr Aii to oust N iui jera j* 225; 
new intrigue between him mid the oM 
dowager-princess to oust flyder, *27: his 
sudden attack on Hydcr, 226; defeats 
Hyder, 231; alarmed by a stratagem of 
Hydcr. he takes to flight. 232; defeated 
by Hyder ami given up to him; treatment 
of, by Hydcr, 232, 

Kurccm Khan, a Findaree leader, iii. 47 ; 
treacherous seizure of him by Beindia. 48: 
his imprisonmenh 49: ids release, and sub- 
fie<intuit depredations, 49; his incundons 
Into the NflfipOcflt territory, 49; Ilfs durra 
dispersed, 50 ; capture of hia wife* state 

vot. m* 


INDEX. 


Kitreem Khan,— 

uleplumts* &c*, iii. 60: at Jawnd when 
stormed* 83; submits to Sir John Malcolm 
and ends his clays peiieeftilly, 63, 

Knrmar. the. ilL 428, and not/. 

Kutb Mtnnr, L 63, itofr. 

Kutb-u-din, or Eibnk, (which seek 
Kutb-uulin of GI lor, treadicrcsj sly murdered 
by BcJirmn. of Gh n ztjee, i T 56* 
KuzziiboBhes, ILL 497; treiteherom corres- 
pohdcnce of the British envoy with* 420. 
Kyc Wungvee, a Burmose leader, liis defeats 
by the British, iii, 154.172, 
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Xabcuudoimals, early career of, L 499: sent 
out os governor of the Isle of France* 410; 
Ills project for establishing French asccn ■ 
tlency in the Iva^t; his expedition to the 
liast, 411; coohie&H between him anti 
Dupleix, 413 ; prepares for besieging 
Mivtlras, 414; takes ^lodius, 416; quits 
riulia, 417. 

Lake, General Lord apiwSnted by the 
goveruor-geilend to command in Hindoo- 
Ht.iii, ii. 749; moves against Perrotfs French 
foim 7&S; captures Alighur, 759; perm its 
Perron U> proceed toLuckno w with a double 
escort, 760; Ids victory at Delhi* and its 
results, 7(51; hi« Interview ivith Sludi Alum, 
762; moves on Agra, 703 ; captures Agra, 
7til: Ida victory at Laswanee, 765;makcsde- 
fensiTe treaties with the native rajahs, 767; 
his communlcatious with Tfhlfrflh 773; his 
(Usnatrous march, 776; takes the tteldagaiust 
Qolkar. 779; Ids pursuit of Holkar* 781; 
defeats Ilolkor at FnrmekaLul* 732; ad¬ 
vances on Deeg, ?S5; besieges and captures 
J>ecg, 786; buys siege to BSmutprior, 766; 
hxfi utcoTniratencc for siege operat ituui, 769; 
fturpriaos and defeat* lirdkar, 795; pro- 
ftflb towarda the Chumbnl* 600 ; Induces 
Bcindla te release the Brltlah resident, 
60S; severely condemns Lord Comwallis' 
retrograde coutsc: 805; Holkar sues to Mm 
forjMaqe, 609: makes a treaty with Holkar, 
809; interferes with, the retrograde policy 
of BirGeoige Barlow, 810. 

Lak[Mitiof€utdi, iii. £7* 114, 

Lakslunan Duwa, a captain of banditti In 
Bunfielctmd, ii. S21; Colonel Martuidak 
sent against', £22; tragical fate of his family, 
622* 

Lolly, Co nipt de, appointed go vemor-Kenond 
of all the French settlements in India, l. 
596; prepares to besiege Fort St. David. 
596 ; his blunders, 596; captures Fort St 
David, 597; Ms exiiltntion at 1 tla fliiccess, 599* 
his pecuniary difflcnltlcs, 599; plan for re- 
llevii jg his iH cnniaiy rliftlcidti ts* 600; his ex¬ 
pedition against Tanjorv, 600; besieges Tan- 
jore and faile tn tak&it, 602; resolves to be¬ 
siege Madras, 603; subordiiiate opera tiun?, 
^>1; aji; *ara before Ma'-lraa. 6(6 commences 
the siege (if Mjidras. 607: obliged to mise 
the siege of M.ulras and retrent 699; in- 
judiciously divides liis force* 621: Coote 
lirnfifs by his in judicious conduct, 022; 
movemeuts aud oonnter-]n ovementsof b i nt 
find Ooote, 623; surprises Con levcram, 624; 
resolves to recapture Wand I wash from the 
British* G25; is out-manreuvral by Coote. 
626; his force and onlerof 1 sat tie* 027; his 
defeat before WamUwosb* 628 ; retreats, 
629; tails to relieve Yillenore, 634; his un¬ 
popularity in Fondicherry, 641; snirendera 
Pondicherry to Coote* 644 ; his nltiraate 
fate, trial, coLideiuiuitEon, and decapita¬ 
tion, 643. 

Lambert, Cniumrxlore, seat with a sqncuDon 
to KangLKMi to demand aatiafaetion for 
injuries, liL 530; hb proceedings at Ran- 
goon*.531; Inis letter u> the King of Avu, 
531; the King of Ava’s reply; Ignominious 
treatment of the officers whom ho sent 
ashore 531, 

Lancaster, commander of tire first English 
expedition to die Eai^t, arrives at Admen, 
i* 239; his predatory excursion, 239; pro¬ 
ceeds to Bantam, £49; his homeward 
voyage, 249. 

Land, peruLdoii^conse-iuenoe of overlettlxig, 
ii 410 ; dissensions alraut, in the supremo 
council of Ifcnt'aL 411; the plan proposed 
by Hastuigs, 412; Hastings' plan rejected, 
414; plan of Mr. Frauds, 415; land tenure 
in India, 627; Mr. Hastings' phm of, 627; 
views of Mr. Francis, 628; views of Lord 
Cornwallis, 629; freed from govemnicnt 
ostessineiit, Iii 196, 


Lang. Colcmel* his o]>erations against Hyder 
4Ui, ih 276 ; in want of provifliatis at 
Teilore, 495; nutrdies with Trenudrow to 
capture Uie fort of Caroor. 521. 

Langles' iUawtimaia Aitdrita (f 3R/d/mts de 
f'ifiiuloostetv tpioted, L 7L 

La Place, his view of th e natrononifcal tables 
of the HliMkras, IL 122. 

Loowaree, General Lakda victory at, 11, 765. 

Lauderdale, Em*l of, *junrrel Ira tween Mm 
ministry ;uid directors of the Company iia 
to ^hiij appointment an gnvernur-gercnvl 

Law nmonE the fliiulons* iL 92. 

Low. M. a French ^iiicer* references to, i. 
473, 477,5E3. 

La^vrenoj, Captain, his letter con tabling 
overtaxes from the murderers of the 
British envoy at Caftool* hi. <124. 

LswreiiDe, Major George* treadiereuisly 
given up as a prisoner to Chnttnr Sing, in. 

La^xence, Sir Henry, iiueJlsf for a time t3ie 
mutinous spirit among the sepoyu in Dude, 
iii. 563 ; defeats the 0«de inntuietTS, &&!; 
lefuseH hts Consent to the disarming of the 
native troops in Lucknow; 601j fort!flea 
and provisions the residency in Lucknow, 
591; marches against the mutineers in 
Chliilmt with disiurttrous Tu^uitH, 591; 
alHuidum and blown mj* the Muchcu 
Bhowun, 627; his death, 630. 

L'lwrente, Sir John, liiaifCji?ertOH th* Mutiny 
in the Punjab, quoted* iii. 574; the large 
creitit i luo to him for securing effectual 
aid in the siege of l>elbi, 699 ; vigorous 
pruemlings of* 609. 

Lawrence, Mnjor-genonil ^trihfP3r, ctiin- 
miuider-m-ciifef In Tndio, f. 423; returns 
to KnghtnA 454; sent with renifomntente 
to TrichinniKily* 473; attempt to iutercept 
him. 471; hia activity, 474; lights the battle 
ofBahoor, 4S3: prepares to reduce the coun¬ 
try north of TrickiiHipuIy, 455; ndvEtuas 
to the relief of Trichiiiopoiy. 4S6* at Soring- 
ham, 487. brilliant affair with the French 
at Herhicham, 487; lights the battle of the 
Gulden frock, 466; finite the btttGo of the 
Kugurdeuf Rock* 491; In Tun jo re; attempt 
to intemipt hisretmni from Tanjore, 506; 
defeats a titratagem* 501; set aside by the 
presidency <>£ Madras m commander of 
the expedi&CH} to Bengal* 549. 

LawsuiLs, Hindoo, ii. 293. 

Lawtie, Lieutenant* at Fort Riirnghur, ill. 
15i 

Leeds, the Duke of, his opjxwitioii to the 
re.solatirm of the house to imtuln: h:to 
the gratuities given by the Company for 
Krrrices done tu thu linuse, i* 360; hia 
hupuachment, ami explanations, 36 b 

Leslie* Colonel, sent in command of an ex¬ 
pedition to Foannh* il. 443; his Incaivacity 
and death, 44*1. 

Levant Coiupmiy, the, established, I. 210. 

Lindsay, Captain, at Bhuriirrar* ii, 7S8; 
aolhlues the Rajidi of Coorg. VIra IhijcJi- 
dni, WL 210, 

Limlsay, Str John. sent as croirn plenipoten¬ 
tiary to India, ii, 2S?0, 

Unm Raj, ill. £03. 

Lingnyets, the, it 75* 

liteniturt! of the Hludixe; Hauscrit, Ii- I2G; 
IJaetiy, 127; the dranuq 137. 

Little* Captain* captures Darvrar* ii. C06. 

Littl-.r, Major gmenU* at the Imttle of 
MtiijiuTijiKior. hi* 4£1; holds Ferowpoor, 

Loiiwick* Colonel, resident at the court i f 
the Rajah of Satterah, Iii, 207- 

Lnngilehl, Brigadier, iii. 02ij. 

Lopcx tkt Beciueira, Diego, Ms dastardly 
tv treat from Dili, L 187- 

LotiJs X V'l-, Ms reply to Tippoo’s request 
for aid Ii 595, 

Loveday, Lieutenant, his fate, iii. 373. 377, 

Low* the Brlti?b resident In Oiule. Imb pro- 
t^edinfs. iih £63. 

Lucan* Lieutenant* defeated by Holkar* ii. 
777. 

Lucas, Sir Gon^ase, appointed governor of 
Bombay, u 320. 

Lut-know* Ihe capture of, by the BritM In 
I"ri4, i. 681; Hastings 7 visit to* il 552: the 
Hon. Henry Wellesley sent on a mission 
to, 729; visit of Ewi Amherst to, iii 1SS; 
the sepoy mutiny in* 587; the rising of the 
mob in* 588; perilous condition of* o90; the 
fortifioatfon and provisioning Of Hie resi- 
dency 07,591; Idockiule of the residency of, 
593; state of affairs at, 627 : the Muchee 
Bhowun aK^nuloued and blown up. ^£7;. 
jKokaon of the British at, P 28 ^Rescriptiou 
of the residency and fortlfl cations of, C£9; 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence at 636; 
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INDEX. 


Lueknnw, — 

Havelock instructed to Support Sir Henry 
Lawrence at, ILL 632; Havelock having ad¬ 
vanced towamfc in obliged to fall back 
from, till: Havelock again advances on, 
641; letter from CoWd IngliB urging 
Havelock to press on to, 049; Colonel 
lug]it’ account of the Klegu of, 850; 
Ifovdock’a near approach to, taTai; consul Uv 
tiuu na to the direction uf the attack on, 
653; Havelock srarta from the Almnbftgh 
for, 853 ; Havelock reaches this Skieunder 
I high; General NolH killed, 661; the scene 
within fcliq residency described by an officer, 
661; Havelock ibdmnczfi Into, and readies 
the residency, Col ; 11 nvrfock’s despatch set- 
tiny forth the dijlicultira which fold to Ixj 
overcome, 665; despatch of LYdmuai. luglis, 
656; force of Hie garrison at the becitk- 
nEiig in ill and of the siege state 1 1 by Air, 
Hubblit* 656; the relieving force under 
Havelock, h&ving forced its wny into the 
runidency, la block adod liters by the re bole. 
657; mutual operation# of besieged and 
besiegers, 657: Sir Colin Campbell places 
himself at thy head of a more powerful 
relieving force, 657; 8 ir Colin L'&nipboH 
JoAVea OfbWntJOor for Lucknow, 659 ; Mr. 
J. H. ICavmiagh makes his way out to thy 
British cimip, 6G0; Sir Colin Campbell 
advances. on the city; tins DQkooshu park 
and Sucuiuler Bagh captured, 6E0; the 
Shut Npjqef captured; the garrison cu- 
oponitEng, 661: the mess, house ; Muteo 
Mun^i) carried, 662; die women and 
children removed from the residency, 665; 
the garrison extricated, 663 ; the city fit ill 
ratmihu in possession of the rebels, 664 ; 
Sir Colin C'AitipbcITflfinal inarch, ojj, 616 ; 
tljc Kah&r Bagh ossmlcd, 671; Bahadoor 
Jung arrives with his Ghoork&a to aid 
the British, 675: the city is finally won, 
673; Lord Cwuiiug'a proclamation cm the 
capture of r 669. 

1 jiign.nl. Sir Lklwnml, at Lucknow, 111. ETC 

Lufthiugtcui, the Right Honourable S. R,, 
appointed governor of Madras, UL 1S9. 

Lutf Ali Bog, ii. 607, 

Lynch, Lieutenant, his proceeding* in the 
Country around Khrlat, iiL 333. 


M, 


Macau, Captain, translate* the pcth-kti of 
the Bengal mutineers) id. iSS. 

Macartney, Lunl, governor of Madras, his 
iiizarrd with Sir Byre Cor-to* IL 501; his 
carious device for provisioning Vellore, 
504: hia in mute on military insubordina¬ 
tion* 509; addresses a letter to Tinpoo in¬ 
viting him to terms of i>eooo, 5&S; moves 
and carries a i escalation for the dismissal of 
iJcnerJJ Stuart; lult&es him prisoner and 
fihijiS him to England, 527: mis mnlf- r- 
st&nriiug lujtwtjcn him and Mr. Hastings, 
527; open rupture between him and Mr. 
Himtinp, fiSd; as the result of lusdisputes 
about the Sfab.ih of ArCofc's debts, he resigns 
the fiovenummt of Mm Irate 562 ; his Twit 
hi Calcutta, 563; appointed ijy thedime 
tors to tin govern rvr-geiieml, but declines 
the appointment* 563. 

Macaulay, Colonel, his escape from m i 
attack on his life, when resident in Mysore, 
ii, 835. 

Macaulay, Lord, his description of the scene 
profcutecl at the commencement of the 
trial of Warren Hustings, It. 046; ai^ 
pointed member of thy council of India, 
ill, 246 ; arrives at f ^itacsiimsid, 247 J bis 
answer to the objections against the new 
law respecting eppeak, 261; resigns and 
returns to Hn gland, 262. 

Maddowall, Bum:rid Hay, tuadeQflraTTiftrttlqr- 
iu-ehtef, his grievance, it 837; places 
Colonel MotiTO under arrest for h!u 
**iRejn>rt w on "tent contracts/ 1 839; hia 
cullislort with the ^facira* governiiienb 
839; iKirifihes at sea, 845, 

Macdowalli Colonel, his operations In 
CancinLib. iLL 93; khleil at \S aUgaun, 171. 

Macgregor, an nfacer of Laby^, compelled 
to aurrender Gdngoo, i. 643. 

Moucptjffor*s Hof t)w Sikh*, c|uoted, iii. 

Mackaree, the nvjolt of. iiL 57, 

Mackrell, Coloneh biadaatb at CnbooUfL fll. 

MachireiL, Coloneh ft forte under, detached 
to 0 * 6 bub re truces iu ateps. Hi. 437 . 

Mrvdcan. Colonel Lachlan, nuts for 1 tasting^ 


MsideuH. 1 . Geneml, arrives at Mangalore: 

outwitted by Tipjjoo, iL 520. 

Alaeuaghteii. Air,, his letter to Lieutenant 
Borneo on the occasion of hia missiuit to 
Cabpol, iii. 297; letter from, expre^ing 
Lord Ancklsacl's displeasure at Li euwlemt 
BimueeT oHfer or British protection to tbu 
Afghan dbefn. 313 ; his mi.-sion to Liijioro; 
instructions given him, 335; h£a npi>olntv* 
meat as envoy at the court of Shah Shujiih, 
333; hia feelings and views as to the coin 
teiuplated attack on Hyderahul, 346; his 
Icth ( r to the gorernar-geuoral exhibiting 
the views entertained by Blioh Fthnjtdi of 
the Afghan^ 353; great game proposed by 
him, to be played bn Centred Asia, 367; din- 
approres of tienuraJ Notts treatment of 
the oppressiug ofllcials of Shall Sbnjah, 
372: presses for a large Increase of the 
army of oocnputcou in Afghanistan. 378; 
his hlootly thoughts In relatJcn to UoA 
Mahomed, 3S9; Best Mahoinnd snjrcnders 
to him, 380; treats Dost Mohomexl kindly, 
381; his culpable delay in taking measures 
for the suppression of the iiisLurcctlon ia 
CAbooF, 394; his proposal fur effecting the 
assasainatioa of tho prlnalpaj rebel A rgbjtu 
chiefs, 40C; offers a re ware! for the nppi-e 
hension of Ameer Ouhih Khun, 407 ; new 
in trigues of. 419; treacherous correfipoml- 
ence with the Ghlijies and Kuz^ilbanbofi, 
420 ; extnuudinary flroposah uf Akbar 
Khan to, 121; his infatuatal <jonrse lu 
reference to Akbar Khan, 421; proceeds 
to a conference with Akbar Khun, and is 
miirdejvil, 423. 

Mtwpheiwii, Air., agent and adviser of Ala* 
homed Ali; lilt intrigue with the British 
ministry on Iwihalf of Ills muster, ii, 2S9 ; 
made Governor-general uf India, 559; hi- 
corruct procedure Of tJio direotons towards, 
566; duiibtful character of hia Eldnj Hue tui¬ 
tion, £61: LonlCorawtvUjs^opmion of him, 
56L 

Macrae, Colonel at Bhmrtpoore it. 789. 

Maciier, Brigadier, ul the yattle of Moodkee, , 
iILM 

Madagascar, arrival id Houtmaiin at. L 319. 

Maddock, Mr. t tho British resident In Cmle, 
m. 214/ 

Madhoo Raw r , pre''piwreR to oppose Ryder 
Alt, ami defeats him, iL 239; letter of tho 
Bombay govarnmont to, 243; Ryder All s 
successful negotiations with, 24S; semis 
an army across the Nerlntdila, 296. 

Madhoo Sing, iii. 181, 186, 

Madras, the presidency of, L 13; whoa first 
m-Eficd to be u presidency. 377; first settle¬ 
ment of the East India Company at, 271; 
violent djflsensloafl at, SIS; tho govern¬ 
ment nE, usutpcfl by Sir Eilwurel Winter, 
318; threatened hy thu Dutch, 326 ; pro¬ 
gress of the Company at, 337 ; formed into 
a regency. 343; tenure of, by the Oonijianj, 
344; state of the town m. 414; tiesieged 
fuid taken by the French, 410; terms of 
the cspitularimi of* 416; the Nabob of 
Arcot luyfi claim to, 418; the Nabob of 
Arcot repulsed from, 419 ; restored to the 
Kuyil&h, 423; Sufijer Ali'is eonneetion with, 
433; strange polloy of the presidency of, 
445; wavonng jm]ky of tlse itrestdeney of, 
454; au crpcildion sent from, to Tlune- 
vcUy t 454; an ex javlltion against Vcd emu la, 
456; state of atTaira ire, at the tieritid uf 
thu capture of t 'ldcuHa by Surafah Dow- 
lah, 517; resolution come to at. to send 
an expedition lu Bengal, 547; Clive up- 
pointod onmnuuuiar c>t the expedition to 
Mtfugal by tho prealdenoy of* 549; General 
Lady res*>lres to lay siege to, 603: prepara- 
ttuus for the siege of, 665; LaUy appears 
liefore, 606; the of; umtuaf blunders 

of tho liesicgcrs and liesieged, 607; desul¬ 
tory efforts of the hesJcgors; rumours of 
an assault,603; a breach made; arrival of 
the British iluet; tliusiourL' raised, 669; the 
Company's Mndra* jaghtre, ii. 210; vacil¬ 
lating conduct of the govominent of, to 
relaBoii to Ryder Ali. 247: negotiations 
Of tha goverrmtuirt of, with llydcr Alt, 247; 
ri^jluMniat of the gorrerhment of, hi rela¬ 
tion to Ryder All, 248: absurd conduct of 
the goverument of. In relation to the 
Nizam, 256; ambitious defllgns of the 
council of* 263; ayiKitotnumt of fluid de¬ 
puties pi nsfust. Colonel Smith by tho coun¬ 
cil of, 266; letter of tho council of, to tho 
field deputies, £72; Ryder Ali's advance 
toward, 278; vacillating conduct of lbs 
cruuicil of, 279; Ryder Airs letter to tiic 
governor of, 286; ltfaco iiunduttotl with 
Ryder Ah by the government of, 231; 
Sir John Limlsay ftrrivea in, as nwu 
plenipotentiary; tho decided uppostlon 


MAHOMED 

Madras,— 

of tho council of* to him, iL 290; kltors of 
thu council of, to the crown plenliaitou- 
tiary, 292: firocoediugs of the council of, 
agaiubfc thu Itojuh of Ttmjore, £M; dis¬ 
sensions between Sir Buliert Fletchi-r and 
thy council uf, 352; dialionoiuidda poll ley 
of tbfl goverument of, 352; expedition 
rent hy the government of, to cap tine 
Tanjfirc, 353; Lon I Bigot appointed gover¬ 
nor of, 390 ; itieonfilstonoj- of the council of, 
iu reference to Tan jure, 393; violent dis- 
EC'iwtoiifi Of the council of* with Xortl Ibgot, 
394; strange procecdiiigH of theconnciTof, 
395; thopoundl of, arrest Lord Bigot, 395; 
the council of* resist the dcnmiid of Admi¬ 
ral Huglies for the release of Lord Bigot, 
396; trials in Englainl uf thu intmjbcrs of 
the council of, 308; the Benjm! government 
declare their appro tiallou of thu acts of 
the cimndi of, 398; arrangementii of the 
government of, 4Fj; misunderstanding of 
the presidency of, with the Nizam, 476: 
the council of* severely censured by thu 
government of Bengal, 472; Ryder Alfa 
grounds of complaint oftalnst the presi- 
dOuey of, 473; the governor of, senus the' 
missionary Swartz on n missioti to Hyder 
All, 174; the tocoo&iistetit proceedings of 
the governor and oouudl of, 476; the go 
vcutjQF and two members of the council 
of, difaniaaetl. 478: the govommsht of* 
propose negotiati fms|or mace witiil'i ppoo, 
523; pusiiluntmiues conduct of tlie govern- 
tnent of, £24 ; the commissioners of the 
guvcnimcnt of. Insultingly treated by TEjn 
pno, £2£; treaty of iwace signed between 
Tippuo and toe government of. 526 ; die- 
ptaes between Uic cbil and military au¬ 
thorities at, 527; misunderataiuling 1>e- 
twutm Mr. IfasriugB and the governor of, 
527; Mr. llaslmgB' letter to the council of, 
conferring citniordhiary powers on Sir 
Kyre Coote, 529; collision between Mr. 
Hjistingn and the president of the council 
of, lu regard to tka treaty with Timmo. 
531; cbjoctitmfi of the council of, to Lord 
Momiugton's plans, 684; diascaaionsaL-SSt; 
tiriglti of the iiissensions at r 837 ; retm trii- 
mints in the array of, amt dissatisfaction 
of the officers, 837; collision between the 
government of, and the com mantler-in- 
chief, £39; mutiny among thb oJKeers of 
the army of, 841; suppression of the mu¬ 
tiny, S43; the Duke of ‘WeHingtou's views 
on the subject of the mutiny at, 845; re¬ 
forms In the presidency of, iii, 126; the 
presidency' of, organizes a column to sup¬ 
press the mutineer sepoys in Central India* 

Madura, Captain Capo’s attempt on, 1. 455; 

Hyder niaacsan incursion into, iL 222. 
Magellan, or Magolliacas, Forelitiflud, his 
dremuiiavigatlou uf the gk»be, i. 288. 

Maha Nmnycj* a veteran Buruitaje leader, IiL 
172, 

Malm King* a Blkh leader, iii. 271; Ids eon- 
questa, 271; alarui of thu cither Sikh eliiefs 
ut Ids snceeases, 272: Ids death* 273. 
MahabharatA, the, a Hindoo poem ; its sub¬ 
ject, fl 132 ; lbs merits, 136. 

MalmrajiKXSir, the 1st trie of, iii* 481; position 
of the rebel i$Qpqys at, 635; H&velock’s vic¬ 
tory over the fepel eepoys at* 635, * 

MjvhictpoQr, the battle of, IIL 77. 

*\1ahmood, eon of Buliiuii* IjIr encounters 
■ with tlio Moguls* mid dentil, i 70, 71. 
^falimouil Sultan, his boyhood, L 42; his 
paraanal apiiearan.ee, 43; his war with 
Rajah Jejpill. 44; cuiuiunrs Beejy Ray. 44; 
cn counters AtiOnigpol aild defeats him, 44; 
bis trirnnnhol banquet 46: hia conquests 
In India, 47; takes SomnAnth* 48; his jffo- 
jwPi, 50; hitt passage of the desert home* 
51; his death* 51; Ms character. £2; lviIup 
or, 52, and note ; anecdotes illustrative of 
bin snnso of justice* 52 ; bis successor* 53. 

M ah uichh! Toghla I;. the pagrnii] t K mg of Bel¬ 
li t. driven out by Tamertone, L 95; reseated 
on his throue, 97- 

Maboined, >'uu of Moob&rik, his tmworthy 
reign, 1. 98* 

MahonkxL son of Sultan Mohraood, an- 
jKiiuted hU fiiicdessiir, toil mistod by hia 
i rotlicr 5Iusftond, i 53. 

Mahomed Ali, ids cowardice, I, 449; his t>er- 
plexities, 453; tiie JEnfdifih having with¬ 
drawn from liitxi* again send Idns aid* ltd; 
his tortuous iwlicy, 479; pupjMntoft by too 
Company. 480: Is hi danger from hia own 
tmopa, 4®; hifi relations with the British* 
ii. 2ii7 ; hifl mubidoii. Sofl; iWRicea Vellore^ 
211; his dispute with the Rajah of Tan jure. 
2l \j his umbitibui sehonuss and intrigm s* 
289; his design oil Tunjore, 325; ep]gr.un 












MAHOMED 

Mahomed Ali* 

of u sou of, ii. 527; Lord Cornwallis; makes a 
new arrangement with, 625: his deaths«. 73; 
state of Ma affairs, 073 ; accused of corres- 
ponding with TinjKHP, 717. 

Mahomed HwsSein Mirau, excites dltordera 
in Gujerat; his defeat, L 132. 

Mahomed fasoof. enlisted in the British ser- 
vice, i 466; a base attempt to ruhi him, 
497: ffliapected of aissriDg ntibdspcndu nw; 
the British semi an expedition against him, 
iL 212; betrayed, 213. 

Mahomed Khan. Sultan, brother of Dost 
Mahomed, iff. 519, 

Mahomed Khan, assassinated by Adam 
Khan, t 126. 

Mahomed Itera Khan, appointed usib 
do wan for Bengal, it 30S j fulls under huso 
picion, 307: Intrigue against, iuLeadfinbaJJ 
Streets its success, 303* his arrest ordered 
by the directors of the Company, 309; 
charges against Mm investigated; freed 
from arrest, 317 ; formally acquitted, 319; 
restored to office, 330; displaced by Hast- 
fcnjw, 430; bis restoration peremptorily 
ordered by the directors, 433. 

Mahomed Shall, placed on the Mogul throne, 
f. 391; hid ooimiuraey to threw off the yoke 
of the SoyecK 3112 ; hie character, 393: 
threatened byBujeeKao, 39B; defeated by 
Kfidir fihah, 339: his death, 402. 

Mahomed Shureef s tart In Cahool. overlooks 
the British commissariat, iii. 403; resolu¬ 
tion of General tehihinstone to attack, but 
alters his mind, 404 ; taken, 405. 

Mahometan fanaticism, J. 101 

Mahometanism, its rapid spread in India, L 
33: its conquests in Indio, 39. 

Mahometans, farm part of the inhabitants 
of India, i. 12; nnusu al combination be- 
tween them and the Hindoos. Iii. 553. 

Mahrattos, the, the country of, L 222; war 
between the Moguls and, 295 ’their first 
great victory over the Moguls, 298; at war 
again with the Mogul a, 303; devastation 
committed by, 305;atesetiBidfisnn^m* 397; 
repulsed til their attack rm Surat, 516; dis¬ 
union among, 385; In the Punjab, 403; 
prospect of an empire of, 404; brought into 
the Carnatic. 132 ; defeat of, by Montage®, 
494; invade the Mysore, ii. 224; their war 
with Hydfir All, 239, 248; danger appre¬ 
hended from, by the directors of the Dorn* 
puny. 203; invade Hindoostan, 2%; subju- 
Kate I Mb i leu nd, 29B; designs of, against 
Zabita Khali, 297; cession of Alkhtihod 
and Corah to, 329; e xpediMon against 
Nizam Ah and Jlydcr Alt, 357; civil war 
among, 369; negotiations of the Bombay 
govern men t with, 360; rupture of the Bom- 

3 government with 440; Goddard'a cam* 
iii against. 444; negotiation* with, 451; 
isA of, 462; negotiations renewed with, 
462; iieace made with, 460; Lord Coru- 
walila cancels Mncpheraan** treaty with, 
571; league of, with Tiptwio, GS6; a camp- 
bazaar of, droaribed, 804: relations be- 
tween the Nizam and. 857: Lord Morning 
ton’a negotiations with, GS7; state of affairs 
among, 740; another war of the British 
with, 740; position of the army of, 751; 
defeat of, under Sdndhi. at Assay*?, 752 ; 
a truce with. 754; war with, renewed, 769; 
the termination of the war with, 771 ; Lm- 
Ijortaut results of the war with, 772 ; 
murder of two English officers by, iii 67 ; 
defeat nf, in the lattlt? of the BeetaboMee 
Hills, 72; defeat of, at Korigaon. 86; cap* 
tore of tbestrougliolrisof, SB: disturbances 
among, at Kittoor, 177; British relations 
with, tl tiling tire administration of Lord 
Itentinck, 219; defeated by Gough at Muha- 
rajponr, 431; defeated at Fumrfar, 432; 
rigorous terms dictated to Gwalior, 4SJ. 
Homan. General Nutria victory at. III. 452. 
Malabar, De Gama arrives at the coast of, i 
155; Hydar Ah sends troops in to. iL 222; 
conquest of, by Hyder All, 241, 246 } Hyder 
All's Operations In, 264; proceedings of 
Colonel HumbcmtanB in, 5u5. 

Malacca, AJI ■uqucnioe'a expedition agaiu.it, 
and capture of, L 183. 

Mabirtic; governor of the Mauritius; Ms 
public reception of the envoys of TJppon, 
iL 636; his nb-uml conduct on the occasion, 

m. 

Mala mu taken by the English. Hi. 22. 
MuJavMly. Tlppoo defeated at, by the British, 

Malcolm, Sir John, his du.ro In compelling 
the Nizam to disband his French troops, II. 
€30; his narrow escape, €37; sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Persia, 733: sent by Lord Minto on 
an end tossy to Persia 333; at the battle of 
Mahidjioor, Hi. 77 ; his pursuit of Choc too, j 


INDEX. 


Malcolm, Sir John-—- 
iii. 81; arrives at Tabrecr* 94; negotiations 
witli LhePeh5hwa f IU2; terms offered to the 
Bstshwa by, 103; appointed governor of 
Bombay, 133 ; variously quoted, i. 553; iL 
779, 306, 824; ill, 105,114. 130. 

Malcolm's, Sir John, Life of Lord Jioljnt 
CUvf, quoted, i. 514, 663. 5gS ; Skrtchofthr 
filicit.*— Asiatic JfrvMurcfrftt, quoted, ii, 80: 

( rhiral India, quoted, ii 187* (159; PViVim/ 
If tutor if of ImUv, quoted, fi. 674, 779. 

MallL Alexander wounded among the, i, 
31 

Mallignnm, the stronghold of, iii. 98: attempt 
of tho British to capture, and failure, 99; 
renewed attack on. pud capture of, 100: 
blunder in the ten us nf capitulation. 190. 

Mulojee, father of Shahjce, I. 292. 

Maiwah, the conquest of, by the Moguls, 
i. S3; struggle in, between Akbor and Baz 
Bahadur, 127- 

Mcmia Sahib, regeut of Gwalior, iii, 372. 

Man Sing, Hajah of Joudpdor, his contest 
for tho beautiful daughter of the Itaua of 
Odaypodr, Hi 54. 

Mangalore, besieged by Tippoo Saliib, il. 
519; armlstlL'e fxtween the English and 
Tippoo before, 520; grass violation of the 
armistice, 520; distress and dlsapiioint- 
ment of the garrison of, 520; irarreudered 
to Tippoo, 521, 

Manilla, the nxpedltlou of tlia British to, 
iL 206. 

3/ruu<i m, the. analysis of, IL 141. 

Manser, Lieutenant, at Bliurtpoor* ii- 787. 

Mansfield, General, at the kittle of Cawu- 
poor* Mi. 6fi8. 

Miuumictures. Hindoov ii. 161- 

Map, of Juinmuodeep, L 1; Ptolemy's, of In¬ 
dia. 3, 

Mapluire Kin us. L 413. 

Maritime enterprise, of the Portuguese, i. 
149 ; of the English, 195,224; of the Butch, 
IBS. 

Marley, General, his operations figainst the 
Ghootkas, ML 17: tny injinuiciou^ nature 
of his OpcratibiiR, IS; Ins retreat %ml 
sudden disappearance, 1&. 

Marriage* form of, among the Hindoos, ii, 
100: mamuge customs, 174; disgusting 

habits of the Naira m respect to, 177, 

Marshall, General, his operations against 
Dyanam of Hatras, hi. 33: at Agra, 62; bis 
Operations against the PIndarees. 79S, 

1 MonhmatLs Memoir of Hardocl\ quoted, 
describing thE fieene present^ to Bavv- 
lock'fi Boblters on entering Oawupoor, lit 
: 637. 

Martaban, the capture of the stockades of, 
iii. 533. 

I Martand Itew, iii, 22D + 

hlarthidolc, Colonel, aeotagainst LftkahtnaU 
lMwa, iL 822 ; pruomk acuiust Kaliuler. 
829; repulsed at Fort Jytek. iii. 14; reiin- 
quishes the hope of taking It* 20. 

Mary, the St, m gold, chuiumdeHl by the 
Zatnorinof Calicut from 3>e Gama, L100. 

Master and servant, the tftw of, among Hin¬ 
doos, ii. 98. 

Masullpatam, i. 614; state of the fort nf, 615; 
Colonel Fordo resolve* to lvesiege* 615; 
assault and capt ure of t 617; mutiny among 
tlic European officers ancl men at, U, S42- 

MathemutJcs, Hindoo, IL 123. 

Maths, iL 

Matter, the vitiw taken of, by the Vedanta 
school of phlliwopby, IL 115. 

Matthew.^ G&eoral, ilia ck-^oent on ilajah- 
imunlroog, ii. 510; rapid conquest* In Bed- 
nore, 516; life ftfitoniahment at bis fiucreaa, 
517; ho ami all his troojia mmte prisouera, 
51S. 

Maude, Cnjrtaln, B.A., commands the guns 
in Havelock's army, iii, 633 t 641; at the 
Cbarliagh bridge. 653. 

Mauritius, the, coutemphited eipeilitlou 
agaiusL iL 734; Lord MTnto + s e£i>editiaa 
against. 841: capture of, 848. 

■Maury’s Phintent Givymphp of r hf SVo. m- 
femd to, L 9. 

Stawbey, his attack on Kahinm Hi. 11: 
AUpcreedal by General Mortindalk 14. 

Maxwell Colonel, various notices of, il. 592, 
COIL m, 612, €14 

M Cofikiffi Ikucral Sir John, sent in com¬ 
mand of au expedition mimt Jstalif, iU. 
456 ; assisie at the iiuttalhitkin of Futtoh 
Juug, 457; killftlftt the buttle Of Muodkee, 

490. 

M'Sertm. CokmeL shot in the mutiny of 
Vellore, li. 811. 

M'Moriiie, Briga^liergeneral, tin 146. 

M'Neill, British envoy at Teheran, hfp letter 
to YarMobmood, iii. 319; proffers media¬ 
tion between the Afghans imd Persians, j 
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MIDDLETON 


M’Neili — t 

id. 321; failure of liia effort io mediate, 322; 
mcuioraivhmi presented to the Blmh by, 
325; his view 1 of the coixluct of the Afglauw 
towards tho Persians 336. 

Mcaure, Sir Charles JTnpteris victory at, iii, 
407, 

Meehan) mill fioppitt, Lieut quanta, blown 
Into the air. iii. 051 

Mtdkjftakmt, IL 1 

Medowig General, appointed governor of 
Mudrn-q, II. 587; infoniis Tippoo <»f Ids iqr 
pobitmeut, 5S3; hia plan of operations 
against Tipiwci. 539; allows TlppOO to 
escape, 592; at Scringapatoni, 613, 

Meer Alum, minister of the Nizam, U- SS. 

MetTCoseim, his negotiations with Air. Hob 
well to assassinate IMcor JafByar, and Set 
him up In Ida stand, L 669; hi* aeveregovem- 
ment, 072; his designs agmuatKumimmin, 
fi72; hia quarrel with the Comiiany. S73; 
Ids complaints, 674: declares inland trade 
free, 675; ifl deposed anddefLated, 6*6; his 
horrid massacre of English mini at Ftitua, 
677; his juuctiun With Llio Jsaboh of OuJe, 
077. 

^Iei?rHnsiiciii, Rtuiof MecrTloofitniu, iii, 471- 

Meer Hubl^e>>. dcwan oF Orifso, L 525. 

Meer Jafficr, an aspirant for the nabcbsliip 
nf Bengal, 1. 571; Ids utitacoiieuts, and 
agreement with tho Company, 673; tlie 
Company's couiitcr-ugreemcnt with, 573; 
the Company's private agreement with. 
574; salutail as nabob by CUvu, 531; seateil 
nn the tuusnud Ijy Cdlve, 532; stuns paid 
Ijy him on his accession, 693; bis imljob- 
Hlbp; his character and difficulties, 645; is 
jealous of British influence, 646; his scheme 
for diminishing British Influence, 646; hfa 
quarrel with Boydullub, 646; atrocious 
conduct of his son, 648; Clive's iuterfeteueo 
with, on liehalf of Kamnamln. 649; akumccl 
at the intol llgcnce of the aggressive designs 
of theKabobof Oudu, 650; hLs visit to Cal¬ 
cutta, 654; hie iutrigiic with the Dutch, 
601; scheme to depose 1 1 nA and set up Mccf 
Cossiui, 069;tgdepi«msl; imisilicy aud bitter 
fruits of the transaction. 676; replaced on 
the musnwh 676; his death, G$2; appoint- 
meet of his successor, CS2. 

Meer MubJciIcc, a Kmodlhosh chief, hi® 

death, iii. m. 

Meer Eoostmn, iii. 464. 

MccrSIng. Rajali nf Jn ml poor, iii. 5*. 

Mete run, atm of Mcer Jamer, hE> atrocious 
conduct, L 648; pretends to \x in fear of 
his life, 652; nttempto to n tun ter Eoydulhib, 
655; his death* C68. 

Meerut, a formUable sepoy mutiny at, iii 
564; i>roceetling« of the mutineers in; 
maanacre perpetrated by Hum in, 5C5; the 
luutlneerg of, I'scnije to Delhi; tl tcir rewp- 
tioit and atrocities there, 507. 

Mejsi.stbenes. referred to, L 33 

Mcbrab Khan, of Khelut,, skin, iii 354; his 
son restored to the throne by Lbo hifitir- 
gt-nte, 373. 

Mehtiib Kuonwur, wife of TJnnjeet Sing, LiL 
273. 

Mclcmo Kuna, a Gujarat pilot, euguged by 
tte fkuio, 1. 155, 

Mendicant, n religions,^ auncjnnwr himself 
as the last nvntur of Kali, iii. 177. 

Menu, tho Inidilutefrtjf, i. 16; IL 17, 

Mereara, the blockade of, by the Bojoli of 
Ooorg, tL 612. 

Mcrta, the siege of, i. 126. 

Stem, I. 2 

&fess-house, the, iff Lucknow, attack of the 
British on* iiL 662. 

Mclralfe. Sir., subsequciitly baronet and 
lard, sent es on enwy to Lahore, fl. 330; 
hiiJtruetetl to form an alliance with the 
Nabob of BbopauL iii. 42: discovers the 
fraudulent dealings of Vjjiiam Palmer & 
Vo. and Ghamloo Lai, 123; hk view fifths 
uecvssUy of British niterftiTcnce m thu 
affairs of India, 181; iwade governor of 
Agra, 247, 249: made provisional governor- 
general, £51; abolishes restrlettoua on the 
press, 251; his abJlldes as a statesman, 253. 

M- tvalfe, Sir Theojphflua, his hou.se at Belli i 
lilundered by ine rehels and a lottery 
jJantt'd on Ills greumda, ill, 503 ; hi pursuit 
of tire rebels from Delhi, 617. 

Mvyriok'a JHuatraiimts Of Ancimt An?ijait(f 
Anmmr, quoted, L 472. 

Mhow, the relief oL by Lieucral Sttiart, iii* 
677. 

3llcUelUime, Sir ElwimL reoomineiiiled to 
the East Intlia Gcunpany by Burleigb. Imt 
refused i. 229; a licence granted tohnn to 
trade to the Efiai, 243. 

Middleton, ?dr, agent of Hastings In Oude, 
recalled* ii, 305, 
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Middleton 

MiddUton, Captain David* sent in command 
of the (JififtotfiU to the Baet ; puralifiseii & 
curgo of doves, f. 2 -W; sent ont again in 
Coin milud of the EzjvAitiou, 246: lila pro¬ 
ceedings, »7; returns to tlm Red 8eo,250; 
lila pillaging i Hrocfldrire, 251. 

Military tactica* of the Efliidoos, ii. lu& 

Mill's British India, quoted* L 55*3: ii. *113, 
Mtndoragec Prahoo, King of Aim, ill. 133. 
Mineral* of India, f. 7. 

Minas, royal* uuuiug the Hindoos, U- 91, 
Minto, LooL signifies to the Jiu&rtl of Con¬ 
trol that Sir George Biiiiow in superseded 
from 1 icing govvnio general, it. 818; made 
Eoreruor-geuera]; Ida 820; bis 

dealings 'with the disturbances In Bimdeb 
emtd. 321; lii& relations with tile PeLflkfra, 
324: bis tolatfonH with HoUrar, 825; Ida re¬ 
lations with tits Rajah of Bor.ir, 326; sends 
n flotochmailfc against Goptd Sing, 827; In 
t&fbrftj with HurLum, 329; bia preceding:* 
towards the SI klis* 830; Ms Interference 
■it Delhi, 832; military espedlUnUB under 
Ids government, 346; sends on oxjwditlou 
to Muuriilub aiul Bourbon, 846; semis mi 
expedition agatnat the Dutch settlcmenta, 
34y; merits of hia lolminlserattan, 350; hia 
LtncumugL jnont of native litemturo, S5CI; 
Ms retain otlOHEon, and tyrannical conduct 
towanla mlsHidnariea, &>!; his death, 852; 
hta censorship of tlie i>rti£ss> ML 130; missiou 
or CHptotn uamriiiu; to Rangoon during 
I de aditrinistration, 135; Ida cutleaYOtirs to 
repress the proceed lings df Kyen-bnui, 137. 
Mir/ji Akbnr Shall, sou of Snail Alum, ii. 
782. 

Mirra .Tuny Eiig; of Qolntle, opposes Ah her, 

I. 1311 

Milan JchaJigir, ii. 332. 

Mir/.u Khan, ii, 138. 

Mta» Mundoth Infant mn of Sutajali Dow- 
lab'sbrother, muriloredby Mccmm, i. 64S; 
Mirsa Slnirf-udli] ILkuhwjiu. otic of iLq re¬ 
tainers of, ftltampta to u^rejatuate Akber. 

i m. 

Mirtari, the twelve, nf the ftikhfi. Ui 269, 
Mi-iaioiiarfos in India, Lord MintuVs iucon- 
-indent mid Injurious proceedings towanls, 

II. m 

MttohdU. Colonel, Ills Injudicious deal tugs 
with the mutineer nc]icy« t 111 . 351*. 

Moazriin, sou of Auniiigzchtv i. 335. 
atdbtwrbt Khan, governor of Hyderabad, 
defeated by Nteam-td-SToolk, L 394. 

Mocha, Captain Sods aaiteto, i. 252. 

51 oilajct' Bbm mla* See A pi t So h ib. 

Modobd, King of GblUmOC, i 55. 

Alogtil dynasty, the, fn India* i. 105 ; 
Hawkins' visit to the court of the Great, at 
Belbl, 213; Sir Thomas Ihie’s embassy to 
the dnirt of the Great, 256; empire, south¬ 
ern limits of. 3W: fleet in the Bombay 
harbour, 327; the Gainpony'B war with the, 
341; capture of nix Mogul shhat, 3-10; un- 
ffcttled Htato uf the empire of, 334 ; sue- 
cession to the Mogul thome ilbimtod, 336; 
hu^urfhigilaing' rof thr Mogid emtdro.^J. 
Moguls, the, thL-ir imiplionR into ImUu, 1, 
63, Cl 1 ; Inva-lv Mooltun* 7i?; treacherous 
iinmler of those in KeikobatVB arliJO', 73; 
Invade tlm kingdom of Delhi mid nre re- 
jiulsed, 75; another invaason by, under 
AnteW Dawootl, 78: another Invajdan 
under Kootloogb Khnu, 714; blocktulo 
Delhi, 82: again eros& the Iodua ami oro 
ilefcuLcd, S 4 ; again IiitfkIo Iiuluy and are 
iwiught off, 88 ; a new invasion of, mulct 
the BTaiiflsfin of Tamyrkuic, 83; Tamer- 
Umu an]irm\chC 5 the Indus, 111 ; his graiul- 
eoit takes Mholtan, 94; Jlvthi besieged and 
sytckech 95: capture n! Meerut, and return 
of Taiucrloiie, 96; Khizr Khan, acts an 
deputy for Tamerlane at Delhi, 97; the 
Mogul dynasty Lu India. 105; ndgn and 
warn of Baber, 1135 (*ie /idlw’/l; Uooiiui- 
yfu'm Buecoeils Ihihcr; hi* reign, tortmies, 
and death, 114; rt a igu ;md actions of Aktier, 

121 isee -Ihbci}; nugn of Bhah Jcban. 281: 

rdgn of Aumingznljc, 237 diirwu^JWl; 
wnr with the HabratthB, 295; defeated by 
Nadir Shudi, 339, 

Mohann'd Tochlak. hTAu.i 

Molnm Lab the moaQBhes bf Sir Alexander 
Bum css; warns Str Ak.tiuider of a hnetilc 
confederacy among the Afghan chiefs 111. 
391 ; «jcay«swhcn ma master is murdered, 
■Iw ; yir William jlhiciiaghtCii'a pvoptwals 


to litm for <d jcting the aAamiinatiqKi of 
the leading Afghan chiefs 4Ct7; bo refimcs 
the reivnnl to the murderor of emc of tiiy 
Afghan chlafa* -103; CVuudly and Bimxc* 
agnin write to him about thea&sussinatioti 
junicct. 4L2; tTracheroiiJ LfrrcHnrmdanoo 
of the British envoy with the GblljEes and 
KtiKzUK'udics uUTied on thmngli him, 42 ^, 


Mobun IjoU, at the liattk of J^ae&ey, L 58*). 
Moira, Loirl, iniide Governor-general of 
India, fs. S23; lit. C; the plan of oj>eratknis 
against the Ohoorkon as laid down by, 11 ; 
ratffiiei a treaty with the Ghoarfats, 23: 
Ida proposed alliance with the Nabobs of 
Bhopaul and SttUBor, 41; bold jKiUcy 
adopted liy biiu against the Pindorees, 52; 
Jik resolution to resume the alliance jwj 
liey, 57. 

Moiz-u-diti Bebnuu, placed 011 tlie tbronc of 
Delhi, i. 

Molucca*, the, the English attempt to trade 
wltli, J. £42, 244; the omque&t of, and of 
Java, by the English* ii. 843. 

Moinluvs, DeGatna arrives at, 1.354. 
Monacjee, his treachery towards Chumla 
Bali ill, 1 . 478; defeats the Mahrattos, 41M, 
defeats tJie French at Tanjort, 602. 

Mi mastic institutions niuotig the HiuA-s., 
iL 6 A 

ftloimblr, the fort of, L 589. 

Mmnchaiub governor of Calcutta, rofnsea 
to forward to Surajah Dnwlah letters 
brought for him by Clive, i 551; Ills night 
attack on Clive, 552, 

Monir-ubMulk, minister of the Nizjim.ii. 823. 
Monopolies, of the Venetians, Genoese, and 
■ Florentine*. 1,146. 

Monopolies, the great ewe oh I. 35S. 
Monopoly of salt, beteb tobacco, secured 
to the Company's servants, L69C; disajr, 
proved by tho director. 697* 

Monotheism of the Hindoo creed* ii, £ 0 ; its 
defects. 31. 

Monro, L'-olonel, iu.'tLruetetl by Sir J. Crad¬ 
dock to reixirt on tlie practlcabHity and 
bestmeausof aMtidiiug tout coutreict^ li 
833; hid rejionfc, 838; ijrLieegdjngi; against 
him in consequence of his report, 83 J: up* 
iwals for protvctEou to lbs govcitmjent, 

Mcjirni, Majitr Hector, succeeds Geneml 
tJarnacaa cnmuumderiih-cbief; bln tina- 
iiTssi in. <iueHlue a mutiny, i. 679: bis vlfr 
tory at liuicar, 679; captures Pondicherry, 
ii 4C8; bia blunder hi opposing Hyder, 481: 
retreats, 4&4; coihIulIs the niuge uf Kvga- 
[ atUTn, Jft 3 : Mb opinion of the importance 
of the defeat of DhpotitUA 738; in the 
affair of Sbolftpoor, til 03. 

Mouro, Sir Thomafl, Ms death, lit 1 S 9 . 
MoiihoUp Colonel, went out m n member Of 
tin? council of Bengal, 11 * 360; bin private 
interview with Xuneoinur, 372; opposes 
Hastings on the Lund quest ion, 411 ; his 
sickness arnl death, 41 1 * 

Monsiin, the HoueumVjle Coloxiel. comluct* 
the afiaaoHon Allglmr, if. 759; hastens to 
meet llotkar. 776 : bin disastrous retreat, 
777; cuff inn tens .Hnlltar, 778; his dlditstruua 
retreat enmtlimed, 779; bia duumbiincut de¬ 
feated and disjiersfat, 770; heads a Btonn- 
ing [m'irtv gainst Hhuripnor, 791* 

Monaou, Molar* takes Alunijuirva anti Car* 
rjeat, i. 631^ wuperswlefi LV AmeJ Coo to, 636; 
woundeih 63.i; requests Couto to rtfauuie 
tive oommaml, 637. 

Minimum, Sir William, Ills account of Captain 
Laneostor'a predatory rroeedore. L 24(1. 
MotiBoam in I hi ila f 1 . 8 ; their cause a mid 
influence®, D. 

Montgomery, Sir,. Ids vigomu* nu:aaiares to 
suppress the mbit of 11 mtiny among the 
scjpoyriutb# llmjah, ill. 573; made ebief 
in mini dinner lu undo, in place of Sir 
■fiuuvn Dutmrn, 706 . 

Meut^ameiy Martin's EiiJffm* JfiMRa t qtioted, 

Motitre*t>r, Ckdomk Tlpisrwi attenaptH to de¬ 
stroy a brigaile under, but fails, ii. 604; 
heads the dlmfleel Lrui at Hyderabad* 84b 
Monumental Imicsipticins, Uirowing light on 
Indian history, 1. 33. 

Moobarik, bis wicked reign, I. 86 ; ussaBsma- 
liou of, 86 . 

MooV4uik, st>n nf Khizr Khan, Hucceeds bia 
father, ii, 98. 

Moodajte Bhonftla. ii. 404. 445, 

Mixalkee, fcho battle of* li t 488 
Mivulln ReslUit his letter to Dost Midiumed, 
ill. 303. 

Moolroh the dewam of 3Uts>lta,n. 111 . 505; 
resigns his 4 lewonship, 506; murder of two 
Dritlali officers Iry his soldiers, 507; opeoiy 
ret«ls, 508: crosses the Cbnnab, 509; defeat 
of bis troops commanded by bis brother 
ittduw, 51L; defeated at Siutdonsaiii, 513; 
fortifies Monltan, 515; besieged lu Mod* 
tan, 516; bis ctmmge fai Ling, be fiiirrexiders. 
51S, 

Mnoltim. bitaikd by the Moguls, L 70; lie- 
dogsd by Peer MtLtiomed Jeliangir* 93; 
Air. Agjiew and hbuteiiant Anderson 
muideriMl at, ML 567; decisjon of Lord 


MUSIC 

MoolUm,— 

Gmigli to move up, ill, 668 ; preparations for 
the sSego ef, 613; dc^diptieii of. £H ; the 
alcgu and capture of, 610 . 

Moons J (uni r the Padshah Begum strives to 
make hhii sovereign of Oude, iii. 2'4 
McKrtilMil-AIoolk, Tivmlfator «f the Nlr&m, lit 

Alooujlm Kluui, delcciE® Dawood Khan lu 
Bengal, 1.132. 

Mixir, Gaptalm apjKiSnted lo" Blr Henry 
Wheeler to arrnnge terms of c&pituiutiuu 
with Xaua Stthilviii. 596. 

Moor, John, ft ship csirjWinter, his eklll and 
courage at the siege of DorrioubtA 1. 438. 
Moor Pimfceo, 1 . 654, and note, 

Mmirang. the iimvluch of, bikcu poESCBsion 
of by Major Latter, ILL, 19. 

MonrliotiMi* Colonoh his bmvery and deadi 
at ikmgalure, 11* 597. 

Mooiriah intrigues against the Portuguese in 
Calicut, l 165. 

Ms Hirshnd Cooly Khan, governor nf OritHii, 
his revolt against Ah Vendy K han , L 523; 
hladufratj 523, 

Moo&b Bagh. the, captured at Lucknow, lit 
674. 

Mooty Tallaow, the lake of, ii C0t and note* 
Moraba Ftimavese, ii. 442. 

Morel system of the IlludooH; its compara¬ 
tive fubiusa mid accuracy, ii. 62; Ite incul¬ 
cation of internal purity nod the passive 
virtues. 63. 

Morari Row, the encounter between, and 
Hyxlor Ali; singular feat of big elephant, 
it 267. 

J forth ui* t ii. 663* and noU. 

Muiyaie Captain, ii 577* 

Mptrilnfton. tiie EoltI of. See IKKraU^ 
(Marg^Ui- 

Moray* M., Jii? de spa toll to CotuU Wnlcwski 
on the riglit-of*Hsylum question, ill. C 1 G. 
More RagouAtlL, iii. 203, 

Morrisfiu, Brigadier general. Sn comiuaiiil 
uf tin- A raw ui force, iii. 157 ; proceeds to, 
and tapturL-s Aracan, 163 . 

Morrison," Lieutenant, ami LA 11 tenant Hun¬ 
ter, delivered from prison ou the capture 
Of WPtota* iii, 9V. 

Moetyn, Mr., bis death. Si. 448. 

Mcmlvie* the, of Fyzftbad, rit Lucknow* ui. 
674. 

Moiibie of Lucknow, mitkos u dash at Shah* 
juhaupiHtr and plnmlerft it, itb 677, 
Mountain ranges of India, their granitic for¬ 
mation, L 0. 

Mmk a Hindoo afrituHural instrumenis, 11 . 
lo3. 

Mozainbtoue, I H* Gama anivt^s at, 1*154. 
Muciiw lihuivim, at Lucknon, alrjjidoixd 
and blomi up, Hi. 627. 

Mugs* the* ill. 133, 13T. 

Muir. Colond, i. 465 

Mukbdoom* Lis retreat tbtougb the pass c-f 
Changatna, 11. £29- 
MuMntr Bow, Iii. 76. 

MuHik Knfcor, sent ctsnQner the Dcccajj, 
I. 64; his tnsasonuhle proceedings and 
cruelty, 85 ; iris death, £5. 

MulHk Mookudnr, bis daring exploit, L 70. 
Mulloo Yrkhnl Kb an, (ftrhts to resfoie 
ItoUd after ii has been sacked liy Tamer- 
lime* 196* 

Muiitoo Kiian, ]i!iiriiiiour of tbo cx-ontco of 

I hide, in, 674, 

Miunlitore 1 , captured from the mutineer eo- 
poys, ill 679. 

Mmig-rin, Hi. 207* 

Mnngul mtdy a mutineer sepoy* his nt- 
tcnipt on the life of Lieutenant Bam,ii, iii, 
660. 

]Mmigulwar, HaveJock twice retires upon* iii* 

Mimny Ikgnin. amidinied gnonliaii of the 
Nabob of .Bengal, ii, 311; tire case of, 369 ; 
ai ijn.i1] (tod by Hastings te» the management 
of the bouBciiold of Mahomed Bosa Khan* 
431; her apiK-al; carried, 43b 
MnratL $on of Sboli Jchan, contests die sue- 
cossinn. i. £87. 

M 1 mU. 11 , the sepoy tuntineerEi at; their defeat 
by Coloud Nicliolson, HI 676. 

Murray, Colonel, various references to* iL 
755, 775. 795, 797; iii. 95. 

Miioaood, keomes successor to Sultan 
MiibmiMKl, i. 53 : bis peraonaj qualities, 
54: transaction*; of his reign, and his ntw 
prjricc at Gliuznec, 54; defeated by thr 
behuka utJiRj IV^hru] Beg. 54; deposed 
ami wardered, 55* 

Mii^tood ILfOscemUtiietliroBe ofuhuxnci% 
i. 55. 

Muscat* tlie Company pfoimses the ocni]xi- 
riou f»t, t ?h J . 

Music. Hindoo, if. 1 jI»* 
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Muaiidla, the fort of, captured, iii 70] 
Mustafa Beg* the sepoy who revealed the 
pint of the Vellore mutineers it 816, 
Must&nha KTnm, AJJ Verity's general, 
rebeB against hua, i. 527. 

Mutiny Bhaxton's, In Bombay, L 323, 
Mutiny* K«igwiti% in Bcimljoy* i. 332: It» 
alarming progress* 332: investigation and 
suppression of t 333, 

Mil tiny in Vellore, IE. 311; suppression of, 
811; punishment of the mutineers. Si 2; 
origin of, 813: real diunks of, 814; Christi¬ 
anity not chargeable with, 815: took tiro 
governor by BOnaiBa, 815: general alarm 
produqod by, 816. 

Mutiny among the Eutujheui officers and 
men at Mnsuliputain, li. 842; at Seringapu- 
tain; ftfisoppre.^km, S44: at Hyderabad; Its 
suppression, S44, 

Mutiny among the Bengal sepoys, who wore 
to be sent to Artt* iii, 157; Its suppression, 
1EQ; true causes of, 161. 

Mutiny, the great Sepoy, in Bengal; mutin¬ 
ous spirit of the Bengal sepoys, iii. 553; 
causes of the mutinous spirit of the Bengal 
sei>oyi\ 554; the mutiny occurs at a time 
when there fa an ucrileutul deficiency of 
European troops hi India, 555; imprudent 
conduct of government, 655; unusual cota- 
hi nation of [\LdiomtUant3 and Iibidois in 
this rhutiny, 556; theEnCuldrlii e Introduced 
among the Bengal sepoys; objection* to 
the greasod cartridges, 557; the greased 
cartridges employed hy the sepoys as a 
pretext for disobedience, 557; mutinous 
spirit cxdtetl among the sepoys t hrough 
their religious prejudices, 558; unavailing 
attempts to reason them out of their 
objections, £03: overt act of mutiny 
at Berhampuor, and injudicious means 
iiHfisl to suppress it, 553; a European 
regiment brought from Rangoon to sup¬ 
press the mutineers, 560; another act of 
mutiny at Barrackpoer, 580 ; disband¬ 
ment uf the mutinous 13th native infantry, 
561; total inadequacy of disbandment ivs a 
punishment for nmthiy, 563 ; mutinous 
spirit In (link quelled for the present by 
trir Henry Lawrence, 563; fomudablo mu¬ 
tiny at Meerut; gro&a carelessness of the 
authorities, 564; proceedings of the Meerut 
mutineers, 565; incapacity of General 
Hewitt to deal with the mutiny, 566; 
detail* of the Meerut mutiny, 566; the 
mutineers permitted to escape from 
Mot-rut; their arrival in Delhi, 587; the 
bom hie atrocities of the Meerut mutineer 
in DoIIii, 507; all tlio native troops in Delhi 
join the mutiny, 563; attempt of the mutin- 
cert to get poflseaaiau of the Delhi maga¬ 
zine, 56S; hemic defence of the Delhi nmga- 
7\n c by u Sue British aoldtu i s; their courage 
displayed in blowing it lip, 508; rebellion 
regularly organized in Delhi 3jy tire mutin¬ 
eers, 576; horrible massacre peniefcr&ted in 
Delhi hy the mutineers, 571; means taken 
to prevent a mutiny in the Punjab, 573; 
blunder committed in dealing with the 
mutiny in Fororepoor. 573; blunder com¬ 
mitted at t'mbrtlln in dealing with the 
mutiny* 574; measures taken in Poshawcr 
to prevent a mutiny, 575; outbreak at 
Attuok and JfoWshew the mutineers dis¬ 
armed, 578; the mutineer* defeated by 
Nicholson, 577 ; mutiny in the Daali, 577; 
mutiny al Hurreanu; Numoeraljad* Itohll- 
cuuil* and Bareilly* 578; treachery of the 
sepoys; atrocities at BurtiUy and Sh&hje- 
hoopoor, 573; mutiny at Neeniuch* 53b; 
mutiny in Jliansj; horrible massacre. 5S1; 
mutiny at Agra, 5S2; mutiny at Allahabad, 
583; mutiny In Benares. 584' mutiny in 
i hide, 5S5; rising in < hide, 58 1; defeat of 
the Oudo mutineers, 5S8; rising of tlio 
Lucknow molt, 58S; outbreak atfSeetopnor, 
he mutineers 
F the 

; massacre perpe¬ 
trated at Bcgamgmige, 590; perilous coiuli- 
fion of Lucknow, 580 (see i. aribioie) ; ni u tiny 
at Cawnpoor* 593 (see t\urni>bor): govern¬ 
ment measures in n:feruiic©£o the mutiny, 
597; preparations for the recovery' of Delhi 
from the mutineers, TO (sceDffAfi; riege 
of Delhi; its capture from the mutineers, 
59fl; the British besieged by the mutineers 
in Lucknow, 627: Havelock's victories over 
the mutineers, 632; the mutineers besiege 
Ainth and are defeated by Major Vincent 
Eyre, 645; Havelock lights hi* way through 
t h e in ut i nee rein to Lucknow* 64b; Sir Conn 
Campbell advances against Lucknow, and 
delivers the English families anil garrison, 
6f4), 663; the m i itlneersattAck Cawupoor and 
endanger General Windham, hut are cLe- 


Mutiny,— 

featcdbySir Colin Campbell, iii. 664; Luck¬ 
now attacked and taken from the mutin¬ 
eers, 670: subsequent operations against 
the mutineers: 674; Operations against 
the niutineerH at Aziinghur, in the 
vicinity of AmUx and in EkihOcuxul, 675 ; t 
suppression of the mutiny in Central 
Intlio^677: the girtcrriorgeneral r s proclama¬ 
tion in relation to t he mutineers, and Lord 
Ellenliarough'B deajjatob relating to the 
go vein o r-ge u eml r s proclamation, 639; pro¬ 
clamation of her majesty in relation to the 
mutiny; ita effects, 635; Sty Colin GarupbelTH 
(now Lout Clyde) dual operation* against 
the mutineers in Unde; final KUppro3sidn of 
the mutiny, 698. 

Mi it tin, plundered by Sultan Mahmoud, 1. 
47. 

MuzrulTer Jung, opposed by Nadir Jung, L 
44ti; is to wed ana surrender** 443; pro- 
claimed tioulxdular Ijy the French* 45S; 
confers extensive power* on Duplelx; is 
slain, 452. 

MyRf^re, the, Sevajetta expedition into, 1. 30(1 
troops arrive from, in the Carnatic to aid 
the Freuch, 033; defeat of & British force 
in, 633; tlio troops which arrive from, 
de,*ert, 635; Hyder vl*it to the capital 
of, li. 221; invaded by Che Mahrattas, 224 ; 
Httint of, to the Company by Nizam All, 
S60; entire submission of, on the defeat and 
death of Tfppoo| oomndssion^rs snnfc for 
the regulation of* 707; the partition treaty 
of* 708; restoration of the old dynasty to. 
709; extent of the restored kingdom of. 
TUs tcuuneby which it was to beheld, 711; 
proiuised cession of a portion of* to the 
Feiihwn, 712; disturbances in, iii. 208; the 
mjjih of, converted into a m«re pensioner, 
20H. 


N. 


Nadir Shah, the rise of* and invasion of 
India by* i. 388; defeats the Mogul* and 
sacks Delhi, 399; hi^ departure? from Delhi* 
400; his death, 40L 

Nacarcote, the temple of* captured by Sul Um 
Muhmoorl* i 46* 

Nagas* the, or fakirs ii. 

Niigjjoor* treaty of the British with the rajah 
of, iii. 44; (kdcmel Walker arrives in* 45; 
murder of the Rajah of; Am Bahlb made 
rajah, 68; state of the British at, 7t!; 
affairs of, 99; attempt of the Polshwa to 
reach, frustred^l, 90; unoe ration of, to the 
British donuiiians, 541. 

the, nf the Bomlwy grenadier lat- 
taUDn, il 585, note. 

Naira, the, illBgusUiig habits of* ii. 177; single 
order of succession among* 178; true char¬ 
acter nf* 178; cruel treatment of, by Hyder 
Alt* 242; krae contributions levied from, 
by Ryder, 264. 

Nana Fumayese* n Maiirfittfi minriter, 
carries Off the widow of Norrain Row, ii, 
358; hi negobritlmi with Cltiierhl GoddftlU* 
454; other references to, 456, 402, 4Ct\ C6fi, 
713, 7+tb 

Nana Sahib, who lie wa*, iii, 537: tlirertatho 
mutineers from their purpose of going to 
Delhi, and titkes them into his own service, 
594; hsskgei Cawujjoor* 584; Sir Henry 
MTieeler capitulates be 598; Ills treachery 
towards the Furel^eati-s and atrod ties tier- 
petmted on them by lihn* 526; eiimrnps at. 
MaharajtKior* 035; defeated by Havcltxrk 
at Malmrajpoor* 635: attuekerl by Sir t’olln 
Chmiibcll at Bankee and driven through a 
jiuigle* 761* 

Nanai, the founder of the Sikh sect* 11. 73; 
his leading teueU* 73. 

Napier* General Sir Charles James, D?rd 
iIUenlH3reTtgh H a Instruct Lous to. re specting 
the Ameers or Sclnde, iii* 402; his report 
to Lord Elknbonnigh respecting tiie 
Ameers, 462; his letter to the Ameera, 463; 
his oxjivdliiuii ugaiuat Emanuighur, 465; 
advances upm Hydi-rahad, 466; decision as 
tfj the choica of mods to Hyderabad, +77; 
his victor,' at Meunce, 467; hia victory at 
Duhbsi* 463; Ills capture of Omerkote, 47": 
struck cfuira hy sun-stroke along with 
forty-thm others, 472; his plan or a lull 
camifcalgn hi Sriiidc, 566; his camel coti*- 
£C2; hi* account of the inhtibihints of 
C i itch G urn lava, 5U2; hl$ hill campaign* 503; 
appoiiitetl coiinitauik'r-in-chEef in Indio, 
528; hill inisuriderstaiuUng with the gover¬ 
nor-general, £2$; resigns his comiuund. 


NIZAM 

Nailer ri^neml,^ 

hi* £29: hia welcome from the Duke of 
AVellicgtun on his return to England, and 
death, 629. 

Nanler, Brigadier* at. the siege of Lucknow* 
under Sir Colin Campbell* iii. 672. 

Narniin Row. ihe murder uf, I. 256; the 
widow of, carried off by Nana Furaavese, 
358 

Nnfeir-u-din* Sultan of Delhi* i* 66; liis hatdts* 
67* 

Niudr-ud-Powlah, made tovereign of Oudo 
by the British residcut, and his opphueUtft 
put down, Iii. 263* 

Native states, of India, 1- 12- 

JSuval brigade Captain PqcTh, ill. 657. 668* 

Navigation* the progress of the art- of, i. 42. 

Naylor, Mr** his unprisonment by Sir Eli jail 
In] pay. li. 436. 

Narir Jung, at the head of a large iimiy, i, 
440; obtains possession of MmomlTer Jung, 
447; warnetl by Major Lawrence, 443; 
aroused from his stupor when tad late; is 
aurifms to eulfc tiro Carnatic, 449; Ms death, 
451. 

Nikrir-wl-dm. Nabob of Ouclu, ill. 213. 

NcEnclnw* Alexumkria general* his voyage 
home from India, i. 32. 

Neciauch, the aejwy mutiny In* iii 580. 

Keeapsterii, the siege and capture of, by the 
British, il- 498; the MrHlrji^ government 
causes it to be destroyed, 504. 

Neill Colonel, seizes tin.- engino-drlver and 
stoker of the tmiti from Calcutta to tiamc- 
gunge, ami thus detains the train for lii« 
soldicr$ f tii* 62C: Fjn es Benares and Alla- 
hnbarl fn hjj the sepoy mutineoru* 627; 
semis troops to the relief ol Cawnpoor. 632; 
killed at Lucknow, 654. 

Nejxuul, Khoarorw Mullik ilespntched against, 
i. S2; its geogrnphlcid position* iii, 6; lUi 
Origiuol oondltloii in id inhabitants* 7; 
Ghooika ascendency in, 8; British inter¬ 
course with, 8; Ghoorkii cncroacliliicnts 
on, 9 ; the sepoy mutineers driven into the 
marshes of, 701. 

Nemyim Punt* iii. CS* 

Nesbitt, Colonel* his bravery stonu- 

ing of B&vnndroog, ii* TO. 

Ntsselrcale, Cfoimt, his di.sciaioier of tlic pro- 
ccediugfl of Count Slmouldi at the court, 
nf Persia, ILL 305: Ids despatch to the 
Rus-sian auihasHwlor in Loudon, 368. 

Nmithe, ii, 282, ? u*tt. 

Neaim Khan, Hi. 373. 

Newfoundland, disco7erc<l by the Cabots, L 
1145. 

NicUolsou, Brigadier* made commander of 
the Punjab moveable column* til* 611: his 
arrival at Delhi. 615; sent in pursuit of a 
rebel force, which ho defeats, 617; mor¬ 
tally woun ded in the assault on Belli i, 620; 
his deat h* 825. 

Niculta CStneruI Jasper. Iii, 164 

Nfcolls* Colonel. Iii. 20. 

Mijcou, Captain, a British detachment untier, 
nunihifated, ii. 276; at Tanjorc, 428; at NV 
gore, 408, 

Nlyaya school of philoFOfhy, the, ii. 116; 
Gotama T fl logic, preof, pyllcgiEni. 1J6; Ca- 
uade; ids atomic theory and physics, 117, 

Nf&un, the, IiIb incursi ons into tlio Caiuatic, 
IL 215; treaty of the Company with, 216; 
professed idly <>f the Company against 
Hydur Ali; Ids treaehcraufl conunct, 249 ; 
openly leagues with Hyder AIL 251; mmt- 
l^r of the combined force?* 251; his impa¬ 
tience precipitates a lerttle* 254: Ids cowar¬ 
dice and flight* 255; nubile reconcHiation 
with Hydcr* 256; jkirtiug between him and 
Hydcr* 259; iitgotitilirin^ with Colonel 
■Smith* 260; new’ treaty between him and 
the Company, 260; grant of Mysore to the 
Company by* 260; mfeuDdmtttaiiding of 
tlie Madras govcraiutut with* 4*0; his 
French tronp£*470l deeply offendedirith the 
Madroa eumcU, 471 : his sc|iarate treaty 
trith 7'ip^ioo and Lord Cornwallis, 580; 
lonl Cornwallis revives an old treaty wit!?, 
giving it the effect of a new, 581 j Icaguu 
of the Brltisli with, against Tippoo; 585; 
character of Ids troops, TO: bys siege to 
Goaminconda* G10; relations of, with the 
Mohruttas* 657; obliged to make large 
concetfllona to the Mahrott&s* 683; D>nl 
MomibErton'a negotiations with* G84; anew 
rimty witl], 635: flags of the French bri¬ 
gade in the service of* 685: compelled to 
dismiss lihr French troops, 636; cession of 
a l«)rtionaf Mt-ivore territoiy 1 to, 709: Erl- 
tish relations with* 739,822; un^atiefactorj" 
character of hfc administration, 323: state 
of his do minious, iii, 28; British relatSon^ 
wiih, during the admin i fifemti un of the 
MaPtuLs of Hastings, 120; Influence of 
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NIZAM 


Nizam* the*— 

Qkaudoo Ln! to Lb courts Lit* 121: Brtttoh 
rotations with* tin the secession of Niixiiu- 
ud-Dowlalx 21*1, tnumUims «f William 
Palmer* Co, with the government of, 216* 
N jam Khan * See $ikuHtlur, 

Nijawu-tlHtZfm bis treachero ns designs again s t 
hin sovereign* i. 72; Ids massacre of the 
Mogul niuroanarLcs in RtikotouV* army* 

Nbwuii'Ul-MooDt, if] the Deccan, i. 390, 332: 
made vizier* 333 ; connives at the Mahmttu 
incursions into MWwah and Oujciut, 3m ; 
eiutiravi-rtirti to arrest the progress of Ba joe 
Kao, 337; arrival in the Deccan, -133; 
amuigttiiiei>tfl of, in tiifi Climatic, 43f; the 
successii in to, ilistinLed. 443. 

Nizamtit* the, li. 431. 

Nonehal Bing, ill. 4*6. 

Nmretoterferviuw (Milky, the necessity of 
abandoning it, on the port of the East 
India Company* iJL 34, 

Nommit eases, among the Hindoos fi. tK3. 
Nnrfortl, Gaptato* killed at Deeg, li. 733. 
North-east pax^tge, the, attempts to discover, 
i, 263, 

North-west passare, the. nttemptf of the 
Portuguese to discover, i. 137 ; British ex- 
iredJfem to discover, 193; Hubert Thornes 
view u* to, 1:9: Sir Henry Wiilnughby + 8 
orpeclftfau to din cover, 2(R); hopelessness 
ortho attempt to discover, 202. 

Norifen, Cup tom. his ftperuttojjR against the 
Burmese* ilL 117, 

Nntt* den oral hie dianitiafiicttonat a junior 
IwEug place I over him, Hi 331: tufctM 
nteaiures for the ftupprcs&iinu of the C+bih 
jios, 3UE!; apjmlnfcwl by Sir WJJUitighby 
Cotton to trnmjulllijto the GhiJjlc country. 
3 i,i 3; his aoemmtof the atrocious govern¬ 
ment of Prince TtoiOUr, heir-apparent, of 
Khali Shujnh, 370 ; his ^impression of the 
onujjjMaioiis exercised by SI tali Bhnjoh'a 
official*, 371; his conduct towards Shah 
Bhujah'R oElldals apnrOYwl hy Sir Wil- 
loitghhy Cotton, 372; lib OLUlfillet kmanh 
Shah Bnimh't ofUclsis otmlamnod by Sir 
William Alaj'tilighten ami the governor- 
gene ml, 372: deprecates the withdrawal of 
any wart of the garrison of c "anihilnir, 375; 
on the injudicious mode nf suppressing 
outbreaks fo Afghani* ton, 375 ; applied to, 
but inial>le to send all to Cabool, 3951; at 
i "anelnhar, 438; tie feats the Afghans at 
Caudalmr, 433; rcfima to obey General 
HlphlUBtfiiios order to deliver upCandalmr 
to the Afghans, 432; pub Cainiidiar in a 
state of defence, 440: orders General Eng¬ 
land to art viuico through the Kojuk Paag* 
4-15; hb irritation at the command to re¬ 
tire from Ciiudabar, 416; the order sent 
him to retire virtually withdrawn, 448; 
the responsibility of not retiring thrown 
mi hhq* 443; bis march from Cantlahxr to 
Chuzmre. and first encounter with the 
enemy, 45h; defeat the Afghans, 451; iv 
captures Ghtmwe from the Afghans, 451: 
his victory ut MaJdau, 45?. 

Nowslmra, a sepoy mutiny nt, iii. 576. 

Numdah Mahomed* libdisiatishictLonat dm 
gmrer poE&UMCd hy Surajali Dow] oh, i. 

Nueva, Do, sent in command of the third 
Portueruese ei [Edition to India, i. 171- 

Nu.lioosk Pa&s, the, Major tlfhboni's disaster 
at, 111. 374 

Ntrieet-uiVBowkdi, a Robllk chief* ii. 296, 

Nujufginir, defeat of the rebel sepoys at, iiL 

Nunim-nd-Dowlah, appointed successor to 
Mcor .Tivlllcr, i. C32, 

Ntmcomar* governor of Hooghly. t. 581; sip, 
pointed to the office of ikwan, II, 310; bis 
antecedents* 310; his acm made dcwan, 
311; bis duplicity, 318; TJccoiuea nog user 
of Hastings. 370; his private interview 
with Colonel Mtmson. and appearanoe lie- 
fore the council, 370; apparent ground- 
lessiiCMof hladiaigeagainst Httstings, 373; 
is chained with consphiiey, 373 ; tile major¬ 
ity nf tiie council take part with him, 375; 
arrested On a charge of forvoiT. 370: ut>- 
phciUEou in favour of, atid Sir Elljali Im- 
iiey s reply, 377; the pnutesw ogmust, sttper- 
«tided* and mum ed, 378; thu question. 

he legally tried ? 379; his trial, 3$3; 
his ixccution, 334. 

Ntnidldroog. cftpturtHl hy the British, ii, 007, 

NunJeraj, the fitrooitles iW-riMHratod by, ii, 
4'1 i b^omlKirmssments, 223; intrigue at 
the palace Iwtu ecn Hydor Ah find K ijikIl^ 
Row to oust, 225; Hyder All's visit to. 231; 
entrapped liy Hydor Ajj, 250, 

Nut J«tian. wife of Jdiangir, l 281; eceks 
to rube Bhehriar to the throne, 282. 


INDEX. 


’ Nurln^ Phtiring. Bee Rriatfr of Simavt 

N urunjec* an intriguing woman in the court 
of Gwalior, iiL 475. 

Niuseer Khan, placid hy InsurgcutH on the 
throne of bis father iMehmh Khan, ill. 373; 
refuses the terms offennl liLui by Geiiend 
Nett, 376; defeated ut Dadur, 377. 

Nueseer-u-din, of Oqde, lit. 544. 

Nusseemhad, the^Miqy tuuliny in. Hi. 578; 
beaiegiN.l by the robeby hut relieved by 
Brigadier htuart 1179. 

Nuinir Maljomed Nabob ijf Bhopaub ill 41- 


a 


Gath, tlie, among the Hindoos* iL 95. 
Olvligation, the force of, among the Hindoos, 
iL 97. ■ 

Ctabtorhuiy* Colonel, sent against P.uujeet 
Bing, ii. 631; hia operatitme against the 
Ghoorkas* IIL 14: bis attack on and rupnlsy 
at Fort Ranigluir, 14 ; captiunefl Ranigbur, 
18; his success against the Ghoorkaa, 21; 
on the renewal of lion til sties, again takes 
tlie Held against the Ghoorkna, a*-» rilr 
David Oditcrlony, 23; his successful rid- 
vanoe by a different piss from tluEftntici- 
pa toil, 24; further successes of* against the 
Dboorkoa, 26; his death,, ami public expres¬ 
sion of ostct'in for, 180. 

Odcypoor, the Lite of tlie bjoutlful ibniglitor 
of tlie rajah of, ill. 54; British rehitluus 
with, 224. 

4>ghJuo Kiian, son nf G he ugh is Khan, ontem 
JehibiMljn s Kirrvhsis f. 78, 

Ogul Bing, hts mlidlinii fmjipresaed, 1. 64S 
i IJdlaun, f ’clonol. ii 589. 

Omdut-nl-Omrah, Nabob of tho C'amntic* 
cliargtNl will; treacherously corresiHUHliuH 
witli Tlppnfl, U. 717, 

Oiren’kote, the capture of, hy the British, iii. 

Omlcbumb varioua notices nf* L. 550, 556* 561; 
Ills strong toHtimoiiy to the good faith ut 
the English, 562; statement of his case In 
relation to Burajah Dowlah, and the coiv 
spiral' to detlirune him* 583; deoeptifin 
practised on, by Olivo, 534 ; fearful vttoots 
nf the deception practised nn, 584 ; futile 
at tom jits to justify the iJecepttun practised 
on, 585, KU. 

Omo, Havelock's victory over tbo tiiutincers 
at, iiL 640. 

(bicii* the town nf, captured liy Sluibalvu- 
dlu, 1. 57 ; besieged by Beer Moliuiiunl 
Jelianpir, 93, 

fro^bn* ilolkar's victory over >Sdndia at, il. 

Ihismari Klifm.Slndi ShujnlLs minister,urges 
otr Alexander Humes to escain; from uiu 
crunqUfutoni at Oabool, iii, 393. 

< totoC-Limimd* the cottncll held at> hi. 246. 
Opium, the culture of. In India, ii. 162; re¬ 
venue derived from, iii. 197; mode uf levy¬ 
ing the revenue from, 197; objections to 
the mode of levying revenue from, 19S; 
tlnal armngeiuiuH reniicctiug the revcmic 
from, 198* 

Ori^ft* revolt of the governor of. against AH 
Verdy, i. 523; 8yed Alnned ninde governor 
of, 524; General Wellesley's operations In, 
IL 756. 

Orlicb* Von. his Ttmvh i in Ttudia, nuobed, 
ii, 139,166. 

f>mio N s3ld(tory T’jimwrrioaf, iiuotod, L 544* 
553, 559, 563; 041, 

Ormn?, attacked hy AJ/anPO Albuquerque, 

1. 179; captured ty Alhu>iutiniuv. 1S5, 

Drr, Captain Patrick, quoted os to the mas* 
sacre in Aintingalxul, Iii. 569; bSown Into 
Urn air, but not hurt, 651 
Grr, Major, ill. 678. 

< brthodox and lietoredoi, diviskin of Ifindoo 

votaries into, ii. 07. 

Orton, Captain, lilp ntrmigc eon duct; a hrencli 
of a parole of honour retaliatcil on him hy 
Hyder AIL il 277* 

Of!,ih t the, Eii 352, sole. 

Undo, relations of the uaVcib of, wulli the 
RnhiUas, ii, 321; Mr. Hastlugs’ compact 
with the unto.b of, 322; designs of the 
nakib of, against the Rohtllrws 325; pro¬ 
posals of the uaiiob of, to tha Bengal gt>v- 
crnmeiit, 32S ; the statu of, and the kuc- 
cession of Asoff-ul-Dowhxh to tlio 
ship* 330; Intontal dlstnriumcKS iu* 3S7; 
inuriny in the camp of the ualxdi of. 3S8; 
deoil |y strife among the nihii^tors of the 
iiolwib of, 338; interference of the Gom- 
(ony-'s troops In the nlfuir.- of, 389; sbaimh j 


OBDE 

Oudo, — 

fill iivuf rnent of the begums of. il.541- Ifnfr 
Huga iwocpla a present from the nabob of* 
548; state of atlutrs in, 670: the itideiieutb 
emit} of, evtluguiehcil by the tu nns of the 
treaty with Mat All, 672; state of alTnirs 
iii.i luring the guveimoriup of Lonl Slojn 
uigtoii, 723; pretendod wish of thenaVoli 
I >f,to a bill cate, 723: proceed i i iga in rclatlcui to 
the wish of the nabob of* 724; the nabob of, 
retmetohia wish, 725; detenuiimtiomdthi! 
govenjor-gtaicral re.qiecting, 725; remou¬ 
nt,ranees of tin 1 nabob of* 726; the govemer- 
guicral treats his mtnuuolmuw u in¬ 
formal insult, 727; two enutats submlttol 
to the uftliuh of, by the govonuir-general, 
728; the aiuwer of the nabob of, to the gch 
vc'nji iwgeiierars propusitlouH, 726; the gi> 
vemor-genexalfl peremptory orrlem requ-c- 
ting bis suhoueaioQt 729; mission of the 
govenjor-ci>nejnil’s Lrothur to Lucknow, 
the caplhil of, 729: the submission of the 
nabob of; one half of tlio torritiuics of* 
parties over to the Companr, 730 ; a dis- 
greuvdul proposal mndo by the naTioh of* 
to the govcrunrffeneral iitdignantlv re- 
jrcetod, 731: British relations with, iii. 118; 
the nabob of. complain it of lx?iiig under 
Undue control* 110; the nabob of* ftssumes 
the title of king. 120; t he inisgoremimuit 
nf* 120; nllegeil grievances of the king of* 
188; relations of the British gorerouHait 
with, during tho siduiinistrarion t>l islr 
Wllhtuii Benttock* 213: tho succesaiati, $s- 
Pftted In, 263; proceedings nf tilts British 
resilient fix to secure the succession to 
In'axi re 11 * (- D o wlaJ i, 263: violent uj tint ere 
proceefdagsoftiieBadamih Begunx264, In- 
suiTiction In the palace of tlie king of, sup- 
pre.^erL 265: differed clnfmaots to tho 
throne of* 2e6; wunexation of, to British 
torritoiy, 542; early ndatiomi w itli, 543; 
the nabob of, ftsatimes the title of king* 543; 
Baecvssloti of debauched princes in, 544: 
condition of* 544; increasing degeneracy of 

native adndiilstmtioii in, 545; the governor- 

general makes a tour of trmj jfeetlon through, 
&16; dotennltifttioii of the British to atiuci, 
547; hudice of the annexation of, qnc^- 
tiuned* 547 ; views of snccesslve govemor- 
getieralB as to tho annexation of. d|S : cu mi¬ 
nus Jesuitical reasoning to justify the un- 
uexation of* 549; sunn nary repudiation of 
a formal treaty with, 54^; Dmf DahKnisie's 
proclamation resneettog the annexation 
uf. aid mad verted uprm, 550: mutinous 
spirit in, 562: the mutinous spirit in,quelled 

for the time to' Sir Henry Lawrence* to3; 
tho mutiny breaks out again in, 5S5; re¬ 
spective positions of tlie native and Bum- 
tkean troops in, 586; position of featr llerii 
Wheeler in Cawnjioor* 5S6; rising of t£o 
ftelmys in, 537; defeat of the mutineers of* 
to' bir Henry Lawrence, 587; the risijsc in 
Lucknow, the capital of, 5SS; outbreak of 
tho scjioys at Seetapoor, in, 5S9; atrocious 
jua&ROiire near Auruijga\»fld* to, 5S9; pro¬ 
ceedings of the mutineers in Fyyjihad, in. 


by the mutineers, 590; perilous couditioii 
of Lucknow* 599; the residency of Luck* 
rmw tortihed ami provisioned, 591; Sir 
Iiemy Lawrence inarchcB a game! the in tv 
tiuevra att' binb i it, with riirererrvnis resul Is, 
591; bhxskftde at the residency of Lucknow. 
693; mat toy at CawniwHir, 593; Sir lluuh 
Wheeler’e cntreiiehineutat Cawnpoor. f mi 
attack of Naim Saliib on £?ir Hitgli A’i’dutd* 
er'svntrenchnient nt Gawniiour; Sir Hugh 
applies to Lucknow' for aid* 594; siege of 
t ‘awn poor hy Nana Sahib, K J 5; horrors of 
the siege tif Cawnpoor* 595; capitulatioQ 
uf Sir Hugh Wheeler; treachery of the 
retieU* 5‘>i; atrocities uf Nana Sahib; tie 
G;iwnjKwr maesaere. 597; state of affairs 
in Lucknow* 627: iHisition of the Brittdi 
nt Lucknow, C2S; description of the resiil- 
dcncy and fortifications of Lucknow, 629; 
dillicullies and dangers exparlcoocd hy 
Havelock In advnndng into, 639 ; Have- 
lock’s first encounter with the mutmveis 
of,'649: Havelock's can>i«ilgti in, and ad- 
vaticc on Lucknow, 640 (see JSwxttxk aud 
-Lvdbrrw); Havelock forces Ills way into 
Lucknow, 655; Havelock blockaded in 
Luekuow*657; Sir Colin Oarupbei] advances 
on Lucknow and delivers the women, cliil- 
dreu, and garrison, 6o@; CawiqsnuritttariiAl 
by the ndKla. but relieved by Sir Golin 
Campbell, 664; Sir CoLto Gainpbdl ad¬ 
vances a second time Lucknnw, and 
captures it* C69; *SEr Colin (Aimpliell hav¬ 
ing Intrusted Ludnioir to tlie aintmupd 
of Sir Hoik Grant* pnooceils to cltiir other 
parts of Glide of the rebels, 675; Sir Henry 
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O0TRAM 

Chide,— 

Lugord sent to Arimghur against the n> 
IkjIs, iii. 075; a column sent under General 
Walpole to clear the country towards 
Axrtih, 676: Lon! Canning's Qude pmata- 
mat Sou, 639: Lord Wleii borough's despatch 
respecting Lou l Canning's proclamation, 
601; the pacification of Oude* 093; the fort 
of the Rajah of Amethie dismantled, 693; 
the fort of Shimkerpoor attached by the 
British and evacuated by the enemy, 699: 
pursuit of Bene Maul ho o. 7(KI; final defeat 
of Nanft Sahib and hia brother, 701; the 
rebels driven out Of Guile into the marches 
of KepaubYos. 

Gutram* Captain, sent In pursuit of Ifiwfc 
Mahomed til. 362; heads an expedition 
against the Chililas, 363, 

Oxrtmnn Colonel Bit James, the governor- 
general's Instructions to, respecting undo, 
ill. 513; on Ilia arrlvoUn India from Persia, 
h u is Ltpjx dated to the couuniu id of the Din a- 
poor and L’awnpoor divisions, and thus 
mttf S ree daa Havelock, 647; reaches Dma- 
poor. 613: neneroiuily waives his right in 
favour of Havelock, 04$; enters the Luck- 
novr residency with Havelock, 655: Ida du- 
aeration of the offensive operations of 
hisiegera and besieged, 657: haft by Sir 
Colin fampljell at the Ahmibagh, while 
he proceeds to the relief of General Wind¬ 
ham at C-awnpnor, 064; his attack on the 
Kaiser Bugk, 671; his attack on the Moosa 
B:igh r 674; indnees Lord Canning to modify 
his prodamution on the fall of Lucknow, 
63d; called to a scat in the governor-gene- 
ral's council, 700. 

Overland journey to the East, the. L 151* 

Owen, Colonel, rejwla an attack of Ilyder 
AJj, ii. m 


P. 

Pacheco, Duarte, Ills heroism and in&hm- 
eholy fate, i, 173, 

Ihulahah Begum of Unde, the, her proceed¬ 
ings, ill, 263; sent priijoner to Cawupoor, 
26 a. 

Paget, Sir Edward, fummandor-iu-ebief* 
petition of the Bengal mutineers to, ill. 
158; his reply to the mutineers* 160; he 
suppresses the mutiny, ICO; his evidence 
respecting the mutiny, 161, 

Pagodas, the seven, if* 14a. 

Pm] Lit Lug and sculpture, among the Hindoos* 
1L 140. 

Palace of Delhi, id 605. 

I’ulghaut cherry, Colonel Huuiberstonu T s at- 
tempt to capture, ii. 506, 

Palilxithnijor Pjl tallputra, the capital of K Lug 
Sntulrncottuet, L 33. 

Palmer, Colonel* ml, Ghuzuee, ill. 457. 

Palmer 3c Co., William* reiatioua of, with 
UbaudOO Lai, hi 121; question of the le- 
gat tty t.if the loans of, to the Nizam, 122: 
dealings of, with Chitodoo Lai sanctioned 
by the govemor^eJwraL 123: dealings of, 
disapproved by the directors, 123; the 
Viunkniptoy of, 136: further account of the 
transactions of, 216; legal proceedings of 
creditors of, 217; opposing views of the 
directors and Board of Control 217 : pro¬ 
ceedings of tbu Beard of Control In regard 
to, 218; writ of awniduw tt.* issued against 
tho directors* 219, 

Palmerston, LonL instructs tbc British am¬ 
bassador at St, Petersburg to demand an 
explanation of the doings of Russian 
agents at the court of Persia, in. 305 - In a 
note to be presented to Count Nesselrode, 
306; his bill for the letter government of 
IinLin, 085; his bill frustrated by the right- 
of asylum question, which led to tha over¬ 
throw of hl» uniilstry, 68J, 

Palm* of Indio, L 10. 

Palmyra, In the greuit highway to India* i- 
35; the ruins of, 33, 

Paniput, AkbePs victory at. i 123; the bottle 
of, between the Doonmcua and the Moli- 
mttus, 406, 

Parker, Colonel, the eccentric proceedings 
of, in Chide* ii. 389. 

Parpuram Thajia, iii. IS. 

Phrvati, tho consort of Ska, ii 33. 

Patiala, the, feud between the rajah of, and 
his wife: JR inject Sing called Ln by tho 
latter, ii\ S3H; fidelity of the maharajah of, 
to the British government at the time of 
the sepoy mutiny, ill. 610, 

Patna, a factory of the Coin pony's at. sekied* 


PORTO NOVO 


Patou, Captain, exposed to danger in 
iuiujTi'ctioii In the paluce of LHuit 1 , 


ill 


264* 


Patou, Mujnr, hissucoossagaiusttke Ghoor- 
kap* iii. 20. 

Patronage, the provision respecting, in tha 
new charter of the Lost. India. Company* 
iii 5. 

Puttbsoii, Lieutenant Thomas* his distin¬ 
guished bravery, iii* 85: description of, 86. 
Peacock, the jewelled* febtu Tippuo'fi golden 
throne, ii. 705. 

Fbaree, Major, il B13. 

Pecheli, Mr., magistrate of Chittagong: the 
letter ho received from the llnjnh of Kuin- 
rce, iii. 137; Ills reply, 138, 

Pctlrou, M., the fort of AJigliur taken from, 
U, 759. 

Peel, Captain, nnd his naval brigade, Iii. 657; 
hi* bravery tki the attack on the Stiuh Nu- 
jccl 661; LiL attack on the mess-house, 662; 
ids attack on the Kaiser liagli, Won¬ 
derful skill of his brigade m moving large 
guns. 663; his death at Lucknow, 674. 

Poel Sir Robert, moves the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into tho af¬ 
fairs of tlte East India Company, ILL 23d, 
Peer Mahomed* iii* 271. 

Peer Mahomed Jehangir, grandson of la- 
inerlaue, iuvadtts India and lays siege to 
. Ouch. L 93* 

Pegu, the capture of, by the Rritlslr. iii. 536; 
assaulted by the Burmese and successfully 
defended, 536: annexation of the province 
of, to the British dominions, 537. 
peL^hw a, the, i* 396 t&cc lion ); Ragun- 
athRow, ii, 336 ; Nairobi Row murdered, 

| 357; a usw^ diihuant of the office. 356; dis¬ 

sensions caused at Ponnab by the choice 
I i>f o, 663; flight of the. from ISxumli, 74a; 
re-estoblidiment of the, l.ty the British, 
747; futile uegotiatioiis Ik- tween the min¬ 
ister of the Giiicowor and the Peiahwa, iii, 
37; his favourite murders Gungadbur 
Sostrce. 38; is compelled to deliver up the 
murderer, 40, 

IVtmy, Brigadier, at Gujernt, iii. 326, 

Pennycuick, - Brigadier, killed at Chillion- 
waliu, iii* 523. 

Periapatanft. u* 611. 

Pcnnacoi], taken by Hyder All and the 
Frendi. ii, 503, 

Perron, a Frencliman, in the service of tho 
NL 2 ^m, M. 686, tJ87;intlifiaerviec ofScindia: 
be is defeated by General L a ke at Coel, 758; 
he raijpu 8cjndia T a service, 760, 

Persia, dealings of the East India Company 
with, I* 258; singular reuir>ustmiiee with 
the king of, 337; the iKilItieal state of, in 
the middle of the 13th century* 327: Lord 
Momhifftoti stiutia a mission to* il. 733; 
treaty with, ill. 284; ascendency of Ruslan 
iahuence at the court of. 294; designs of, on 
Herat* auamboBsadhr from, arrivesat 
(, vtiuhihar, 360: British objections to an 
alliance of, with Afghanistan, 300; sends 
sm eipedillon against Elemt. 317: siege of 
Herat by. 317 [see Hi ruth 
Persian empire, Intlla ouee u satrapy of, I. 
23. 

Persian Gulf, the route by, to ladia, i 145; 
Albut [Ut n rue's expeditSun to. 173; the Cam* 
panys tnule in, 336; toe British expedition 
to, ILL 324. 

Persian*, the, averse to maritime enterprise, 
I, 37; their erroneous notions respecting 
too Caspian Sen, 37; submlssioti of, to the 
Portuguese, when the latter attacked 
Ormuz, 172, 

PsrUvb Sing, Rajtdi of Sattarali, iii. 92. 
Peskawer. tbc ac*iuiaitIou of, Ly Runjeet 
Slug, iii. 278,292; Dost llu 3 lomcd'c attempt 
to recover, 2P2: Dost Mahomed's con¬ 
ference with Mr. Burnt?:! on tire subject of, 
299; state Of affiilre In the valley of, at tlio 
time of the great sepoy mutiny, 575, 
Peverou de Morlay, French envoy at Manga¬ 
lore, ii. 519. 

Philfsutihcr* reseniblauco between the 
HindtKKiu l Greek, ii, 121. 

Philosophy, the, of tho Hindoos, li, 113; chief 
mbjeets of, 114; the Vedanta school of, 114; 
the Nfyaya school of. 116: the SJonkhya 
school of. 118; the athrJstic mid toelstic 
schools of, 120 ; the Yu t 4 t 120. 
Planoidau* the, L 24. 

HckersdU, Lieutenant IiL 1£>. 

Pigot. Mr*, fiutit to relieve \ r «rdaclrehuu, L 
459; as governor of MadnUh Various uoticea 
of, 548, 551* 553. 555; as Lvinl PIgot, a;> 
l-iintol again govumor of Madras li, 3;»U; 
prepares to restore the Rajito of Tanjore. 
391: restores the Rajah of Tati jure, 392; vio¬ 
lent dissensioti between him and the majo¬ 
rity of tb j counc □ of M.nlraa,3y 4; is arrestod 


Pigot, Mr.,— 

by command of the majority of the council* 
it. 395; appliiiithiu for his release resisted, 
396; dies while under arrest , 337. 

Piudareea. the, a plundering nation, ilk 45: 
their plundering expodittoua, 46; horrid 
tortures InfiLtoa by theni on persons sui- 
pected of concealing property* 47; leaders 
of* 47 : their iucumuim into British terri¬ 
tories, 50; their devastations* 51; encour¬ 
aged by impunity to renew their incur- 
sioit9, 51; timid counsels of toe home au¬ 
thorities respecting, fil; bolder lHilicy finally 
oiloptod towards, hy the Earl of Moira, 52; 
operations of the British against, 79; their 
successive defeats by the British. 8v; pur¬ 
suit aud defeat of Cheetoo^ duita, Sl^dis- 
persluu of tho durroa of Kureem KIibu 
ami Wasil Muhumeil, S2; fate of the 
leaders of, 81. 

Pirates, the Angria, 1. 599; various expedi- 
tioiis sent against, for their suppressiou, 

511. 

Pirates Of Gujerat, the. various exjuidltioiis 
sent agnliiat, 111. 117. 

Htt, Mr., Ids liidituii bill, ii. 555; live leading 
]>rovisloni| or hia 1 julfan Bill, 556; the part 
ho took In tho prosecution of Hajittugs, 
642. 

Pitt* William* i3oe Amhrvst {Luitf). 

Plturis of India, I, 10. ^ 

PIstrSey, the Imttlo nf* ii. 578; the EX-nqPiny 
of too tattle of, fixed upon by the muti¬ 
neer sepoys at MM for a great effort, 
aa the fated time tor the downfall of the 
British, fit OOS. 

Pkimjxitontiayy* a crown* ?ent to fudim U* 

2 j(l: the liidlgiiuiiou <>f the directors at the 
anpoliitmeut, 290: the ministry clului the 
riglit of sending out olio, 291. 

Pliny's Hfotorfa A'nfiimhV, cited* i. 33; 

account of the voyage to India, 38. 

Plough, the Hindoo* it 152, 

Pueocke, Admiral*^ lCCeedi AilnumlM'atson, 
I* 597 ; his naval engagement with toe 
French under Count d’AehO. 597; seolis 
tn meet D’AcliG again, which the bitter 
declines; falls to save Fort St. David. 598; 
sails to Ceylon in search of the French 
licet; has another engagement with Count 
d’Ache, 618; L'Aohfs fear of, 619. 

Poetry, Hhuloo* 1L127: earliest poems of the 
Vtxias; the Runmyann, 123; extract from 
the RiuiumtTta, 131; the Mahalihareta, 13 ; 
modem, 137: the drama, 137. 

Poets, modern Hindoo, ii. 137. 

Police and espionage among the Hindi.Ofl, II. 
106 . 

Poller, Captain, l 423* 

Pollilore, the imttle of* it. 495. 

Pollock, General, at Peahawer; his lelvuneo 
from Pealiawerto relieve Jetalalxul, iii. 437; 
441; his triumph ant uiureh on Cabocil* 642: 
defeat of the Afghans aud recapture of 
frabouL 453; assists at the installation of 
Fmttdi Sing, 45". 

Polygars* the, i. 472, 

potmtiy, Tlppoo T s repulse at, il. 5fi6. 

Poikfi cherry, preparations of toe British to 
nthick; BtAto of* i, 425; fliegi* of; the sioge 
raised, 427; Sufder All’s cennoctiou wiat, 
433; places around* taken by Coo to 631; 
Coy to makes preparatlouH for tieateging, 
635; the surrender of, to the British, 639; 
captured again by the British* IL 469; 
again Ijesicgi-d and taken* 639. 

PouiEipa* a British Interpreter* bis treachery; 

blown from a gun, i 497. 

Pf^iuih* difiictililes of Um mbiUtr^’ of, h. 404; 
instructions flivcu to Colonel L ptoii* as 
plenipotentiary to, 406; French intrigue 
at, 440; revnlntioii at, 443; British expedi- 
tlou to* 447; retreat from, 450: threatened 
by Colonel Gott, bird's advance, +63: curious 
ceremony rd, 663;toef>eiisiotisat, originated 
by the choice of a l'elsb wa, 689; llulkjir’s 
victory Over^>cmdta near. 745; the Febhwa T s 
illglit from, 745; re-efitaUidimeut of the 
Pdshwn at, by a British force, 747; futile 
iiegotiattoua 1n.u vreen the minister of the 
Gulcowar and the PcLtowa at, ill 37: ate 
nf, and tlie British cautontnentp at, 66; Uie 
surremler of, to the Brltoh, 88. 
PiHjrutidbur, ecmfereiioe at* between the 
British plenii>nteiitiary and the ALdimtta 
mlu [stem, IL 407; treaty of, 497; treaty of* 
ratified by the Ben go) government, 469; uu- 
“atisfactojy nature of the treaty of, 44tt 
Potitv the, Ins grant to ,1 ulm II* of Portugal, 
i. 151 , 

Pope* Brigoilier, at t’Lillianwullu, iii. 524. 
Popham, Captain W*, brilliant ciploitsof, in 
45S; ca uture^ Gwalior. 459; at Rntouuggur, 
537* 

Porto Novo, the 1 'attie of* 11. 491. 
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PORTUGAL 


RAJPOOTS 


Portugal, the seal of some of the Mugs of, for 
mnritimeenteiTfrise: lMnpo Henry of,1*130; 
Alonso V. nod Jniui ILof, 151; the king 
of, asn imo a t hB titlu of Lord of t juliu»>151: 
Columbus offers his flurrtcos to* to2 ; 
maritime discovery under Em marine] of* 
153, 

rortTi^neaft the, tljolr maritime di&covoriea 
make India known* 1, 3; thrir disco vuriea 
Had or Prince Henry, 150; the ir diiwov eri ea 
muter Alonvj V. and John II., 161; thu 
King of Portugal sends overland messen¬ 
gers to the East. 151; Bartolommeo DJjiz 
doubles the Capo of Good Hope. 131 \ their 
dtoocybries tuitW Eumuiiinei, 153; Tomo 
do Omim commands flu expedition, uud 
rights iiio Cape Of Good Hope, 133; Do 
tiBimi'fl couth*! along the coast of Africa, 
154 ; J>e Gamu T s procettiJjJgs ftt Mozam¬ 
bique* 154; De Gama's proceedings at Mom* 
has and M elinda, 155: Du Gama uttgngea a 
Gujomt pilot, ami arrives on the Matoimr 
coast, 135; ftm landing of toe Portuguese 
In India, 157; De Guma is invited on shore 
rui.kl visits the Zamoriu of Call cut, 177; re¬ 
ception of De Gamn, at the court of the 
zuinorin, ami interview, 158; Do Gnmu’s 
propose!I preseiit* 155); Be Gumn s second 
visit to the KWiiorm, and the King of 
Portugal’s letter, 161); Do Gomn rteimrte, 
l»nt is fordid? detained on shore, 360; Do 
i* relonaed nj;d traffic camaumcea. 
litfr the mu nor in l^couits hostile to the 
Portuguese, and acts n guard over tho 
PortugucHe factory, 162; Be Gama retali¬ 
ates, 162; Do Chiton la attacked by the 
zaihorhi'a tleet, and sails tor Portugal, 163; 
tile second Portuguese expedition to Xu din, 
commanded by Pedro AJvjut& Cabral, 103; 
tho expedition encounters a storm off the 
Cape of Good Hope. 163; Cabral arrives at 
Callout ami has an interview with the 
zamorlii, IdJ; mutual distrust between the 
znrnnri u anrl the Portuguese, 164; Moorish 
intrigues gainst the Pbrtagupsc, 163; too 
Portuguese factory stormed by the Moore, 
H*5; CabriLl iKtmbavdB Calicut, 166; tho 
Portuguese make peace with the Itojuh 
of Cochin nod remove thither, leu; 
friendly overtures are inode to the 
Portuguese by other rajahs, 157; Cabral is 
tumnipd by thu xaxnorias fleet, 167; third 
Portuguese espcdlttaD* rtmumuubd by 
Jumi do Jfttfivo, 167: De NtJeva jirrivts at 
Cochin ami defeats the ianiarln’ft fleet, 16S; 
a now expedition tit tod out under Vasco do 
Gama, 169; Do Gama's new title; his cap* 
lure of mi Egyptian ship, 160; Do Gama’fl 
barbarity, 170; Do G&mn> arrival at Cauo- 
norf* ifd : his proceedings at Calicut, 
170; treachery of the Rimor in towards 
Do Gaum, 171; return of l>e Gama to 
Europe, 171: the zjmmrin having at¬ 
tacked Cochin* is defeated by the Portu¬ 
guese under Alfonso Alhitfiucntoe, 172; the 
Albuquenitiefl sail for Europe, 172; the 
junior in tonus a coalition Against the 
Portuguese* 172; the heroism of Duarte 
Pacheco In defence of Cochin; his fate, 
173; Lope Soorez siiperwides Duarte Pa¬ 
checo, and duffifthi the ziunortn* 173; an 
armament is sent out under the command 
of l>nn Francisco Almeida* 174; native 
combination against the Foraltguese, US; 
tho Sultan of Egypt Johts the combination 
against Die Portuguese, 175; intrigue 
of the Venetians Against the Portuguese, 
176: an Egyptian Heet lltted out und sent 
to India to oppose the Portuguese, 176; 
encounters between the hostile fleets, 170; 
heroism and death of Almeida's son 
Lorenzo, 177; Afouiso Albuquerime returns 
to India, and wages war in the Persian 
Gulf* ITS; Alhwmernueattacks Ormuz, tho 
Persians submit, 175); Almeida' seta out to 
avenge his son, 175); Aluiefda destroy* 
Dalnu, mid defeats the Turkish anil 
Gujerat fleets, 160; refuse to resign the 
viceroynhip: hia death, 160; Albiupiorque 
at tack* Callcmt, and lie* a narrow escape, 
131 i Alhuuueivpje prepares to ottack* 
and captures Gao, 132; Gort is taken 
toorn und retaken by AlbUQuerone, 163; 
Alimipierrioe'a expoilltlbii agidniit and 
Capture oi Malacca, 183; Albuquerriue^ 
hemisni And humanity, 134; Albuctneniue'a 
expedition awost Aden* and capture of 
Oruinz, 164; Portuguese power extended 
in the East under Albuquerque, 135; Albu* 
iiueniuo’s illness and death, ISO; Lope 
Hoarer. ancOTcds Albuqnorque; his incapa¬ 
city* failure of an attack on Aden. 186; the 
rortugutvso build a fort at Ookrthlxx 1&7; 
retreat, o f Diego Lopez, enecessr>r to Scwirez. 
from Din, 137; native combltmtiona against 


Portuguese, the, — 

thu Portugweae, LIST; defeat of the GnidHtt 
doetgff (JhoiiL ISSjoxfieiUtiein agiilnHtDiu, 
and Its failure, IBS; uhLuicc of Bahadur, 
King of Giijer.it, with the Portuguese; hlfl 
death* 189: a Turkish expedition against 
the Portuguese hi Gujcmt, 18H; the Portu 
Lutetthhesiogod to Din, their heroic itofeiice, 
I'X); the siege of Din raised; attempt to 
poizon the garrbj ii i, 1 4 J1: the Portuguese 
again l^siegt'd IuUiu. lfil; Din relieved I iy 
De Gaatro, 192; lie Casim'a offtentatimts 
celebration of tho victory'; his character 
nod dtiiftii, 193 ; combination of nalivo 
princes as^duat the Portuguese, 123: for- 
uiLiable attack on Goa liy Ally Juilli Shah: 
ita foUnrc, 194; cmsca of the dedmo of 
Portuguese power in India, EH; attempts 
of the PortugnefKt to ilfscnver the uorUi- 
west mssago. 197; the Portuguese nuvtira* 
torSjGitsiJcrCorteavdmid Miguel Gortert^ 1 . 
197 ; mtri-nies of tho Portuguese against 
the Dutch in Pawhnu, 219; a Portuguese 
ship capture* 1 by the shlpo of the Ecst Ind ia 
Company. 238; attempt# cf Hie Portuguese 
to prejudice die King of Adicen against 
t)iu English, 233; a Portuguese cairack 
taken by this English* 240; cbnlr arrogant 
claims* 248; Oaivtoln best's spirt toil deal¬ 
ings with tlieui, 254: truce Iwtweon thutu 
and the Eart India Company, 267; capture 
of their factory at lluofihly* 284; 3D. 
Cooko'a conventiuii with them disavowed 
in England* 319 ; they Mnd an expedition 
against Salsetie* It. 360; they todm a pro¬ 
test against the attempt of the Euglisli on 
KaJsettc, 3fl2. 

Porus, an Indian prince, qppws jUdauuitJcr, 

1* 26; beaten attlio Hytlfwpea, 23; ^uneii* 
dors to Alexander, 22. 

Ptims, a second Indian prince of the iiauii\ 
Ids strange cmiduct to wauls Alexander, i 
30. 

Putttoger, EJdred* hls brave and successful 
defence of Herat against, the Persiotva, ill* 
32o- toil bravery at Oharfkur; la wouiahHl* 
anil lias a b airdm-sedth escape, 409. 
Poivatighur, the fortress of, ti. 756, 

Powell. Col duel, his. QpeTOttntifi In Bmidcl- 
cmid, ii* 768, 

Pratop Sing, succeeds Piitlii Nasuyan in Ac* 
pad, iiL S, 

Prctlatory syetoni lo India, tho, iii. 45; pre- 
partitions of the British to suppress* it* 62, 
Prcsmiption* Us force among too iEindooa, 
ii. 97. 

Prefwnta, forbidden to l»e taken by the Com* 
[lauy's Hervauts, i. 688 ; attempt* to evatlo 
the covomuitsagainst taking, 6®); received 
1)5' General UsurtuMX 090. 

Presidencies, the three, of India, i, 13; the 
extent of toe three, aud their relations to 
other pawara when Lord Momingb>u ar* 
rived in India, li- 678* 

Preas, the, censoadifp of* to India 111, 130; 
rugmaHoua of the Marquis of Hastings 
respecting, 131; restriction Himposetl ujkju, 
by Mr. Adam* 132; rcatrictinns on, abo- 
LLslaxl by Sir Choric? Metcalfe* 231. 

Prince of Bnm?ct, the. his boatful confidence* 
HI. 1?3; bia naff iactips and Utter defeat 
174. 

Printing, the influence of tho disco von' Of 
Uie art of, L lit". 

Pritlii Narayan* aGhwrkachiof, makes him- 
self master of Ntisaul, UL 7. 

Pri trier, General, hi pursuit of tha Peishwu, 
iii* 87; at Ssliniiqiocir. 93. 

Prome, tho capture of, l?y thir British, UL 
S34. 

ProiK-rty in laiul among the Hindoos ii. 

W. 

Prophecy* u, resinjctlog the downfall of Bri¬ 
tish rule In India* in. 4933, 

Prother* CoUmtl, takes several -itrtmglioltls, 
enpocially Kaignur, UL 5H 
Ptolemy's map of India* L. L 
Punchayctfl, the, it. 2i*2* 

Punisb, the. Akbur euMucs a revolt to* L 
I3l; jiklier lulvmtces upon, 134 : the Muh- 
rathtfl Sib -K)3; violent proixAulliigs of a 
Muhomutan fumiLle hi t iii. 205; threaten¬ 
ing aspect of affairs in* 48)1: rapid nncee&- 
siau of rulers in Lahore. 486: Sir Henry 
Eardingc's cautious conduct iu i-eference 
Uk 487: a Hikh army from, Invades British 
territory; pmclauiation of the governor- 
general. 487; battle of Moodkec*-J8S; bffttlo 
of Fcmzcahah, 489 ; battle of Alhral* 493; 
liattlo of Sobmon, 435; submission of tho 
Sikhs ; end of tliehret Sikh war* 498; lower- 
Ins of n new storm in, 305; resignation of 
Moolraj, tha dowau, 500; iiw tlewau up* 
IKiiiitetl; Mr. Vans Ague wand Licutoiuuifc 
Anderson sent to receive Moolraj’s resigna* 


Punjab, the-.— 

tioii, ill. 506; harbaroiis imuvler of Mr. Ag- 
utrw euuI Limit emuit Anderwou at Mooltou, 
50?; Mixilraj in oism rcliellion* 306; ilceb 
jdon to move a military furce against Moot- 
tan, ui ilUary opemtlOittOl lieuteuant 

Edwordes, 509; wiceeiMS of Lieutenant 
Edwimles* mid captntu of Dura Gluuiea 
Ktian, 510: mtxUioij force of the Khun 
iihawuhKK>r* 310; IxitthJ of Eineym-, 511; 
imbecility of toe Bhawidpoor general; 
defeat of tho rebels.; victory of Suddtn>feiiu, 
512 ; lulvjtnra of General whiris, 314; 
scrlption of Mrojltou, 515 ; pruelaniMionef 
General Whinb* 315 ; slt-gc and dqptre ut 
Moolten, 510; surrender of MonlraJ, 519; 
revolt in Baxanoh; Liril Gough takes tlio 
Add 519; battle of Hnnmuggur t 53d ; 
etmigto of the Sikh position; repiiLed* 
they Otlvanet? anew, 521; Ixvttleof CldllJan- 
waUB* 522; Victory Of Ciujcmt, 525; exLeu- 
riou of tlie Sikli (foniinlnu and iimimatiou 
of the Punjabi, 597; state of affaire to. at 
tho breaking uul of the greatsepoy mutiny, 
572; vigorous measures..adopted by 51 r, 
iMmitgomery to keep do mi the mutinous 
spirit among the seytoya, 573; arrival of too 
guides at Delhi front, 802; imjiurtaut Sikh 
aid coiut^ to Delhi from, 610. 

Pimjtmd* tiro, i* 57, 
thmidar* toe liattlo of, ill. 462. 

Pureshrom Show, jl 463, 604, 713. 
ihtrwijev or Pnrswajot; Bliousht* Elijah of 
Hogpoor* III. 44; murder i>f, 68. 

Pmweraiu Ilow, a notorious intriguer, ap- 
1 jointed by Api Sahib his mini iter, iii. 3i 


Q. 


Qncttah, halt of the Afghan e^reditton at, 
lit 354. 


E* 


Hal mu. Lieutenant* killed at C:dnx4 T Ui 495, 

Hnbles* Sir ThomasBtatmcrtt mado governor 
of Java, ii, S49, 

RagCe. the careful culture of, in the Mysore* 
U. 1&7. 

Fhigol^dl or Eagoiutth Row, becomes 
Peishwa of the Muhi-atta empire on tho 
ouirdvr of Xartaiii Row, ii* 356; exjietlb 
tiiju of. againrtKhxaui Alt and Hyder Ali, 
357; » new claimant tor his orlice of 
pcfjthwa* 355; disaifectiniito his army, 369; 
hi* oltuniariniiA of wucct's* ami defeat* 359; 
negotiations with the BnmUay govqni- 
iuuut, 360; treaty of the Bombay ctmnail 
with, 400; fiiniitowl with troops by the 
Bombay gOTcminent*401; combined opera¬ 
tions of, and tho British, 402; results of 
the combined uperations of, and the Bri¬ 
tish. 493; the r&soUittou of the Bengal 
council to support* 40S; resolution of tue 
I h iijiteiy government to support* 441; com¬ 
mitted to the custody of Sctodia; he 
escapes. 454* 

Bogojet! Bhunala, semis Brisker Punt to in¬ 
vade Bengal, 1. 524; ids contention with 
Ihdnjee Ban for the office of y^tsdiwii, 52b; 

Btisker Punt a ecccmd time to invade 
Bengal, 526 : lieiuD an Ittv qirin r) of Bengal 
to avenge the murder of B+isker Punt, 527; 
unites with Hcindta again, il. 769: snrs for 
\(eoco wltli the British: treaty of Degnom, 
,71 ; utdtefl hla arms with Sciiltlia to partU 
tiou BhopauL iii. 42; liLs death, 44* 

Hagojee Bboiuila. itojuii of Beror, iii, 341. 

Rjignnatli. See Mv&olHth. 

llaighur. the rtronghuld of* token by Co la nri 
Prother, US. 94. 

Halo, the fall of, in India, i. 8* 

Rajaa Momitigh. a taluokdoij 111 5DC. 

llajruntdja], i, 586* 

Eaibullub, through whom the quarrel l*C; 
tween the British resitlent in Bengal ftnd 
Snnvjali Dow lull originated, i. 632* 

Raiundm Lakshmi, iii* S. 

Kajpootana, the state of* m* 33:dlBturhiniS03 
to* 177* 

Rajpoots, the, f. 58 ; confederacy of, ngamst 
Balindur Sliali, 38^; thu chnm of to bo 
Cshotrfyaa, il. 12; tlierana of. uL 53: tlnvo 
states of. 54; war caused by their thvtalons* 
S3; a horrible mode of reconciling dhaen- 
e lulls amcjiig thu chiofe of, ub; siilxmluibite 
prim-iitftotfcs among* 57; state of, and Bri- 
tialJ relations with, 232, 
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liaj'ijora* the Indian name of the disease of 
which Hyder AH died, ii. 507, 

the singular form of government 
in Dutch m culled, ill- £22. 

Raleigh's* yLr Walter, History of ike H r o rM, 
quoted, L 21 
Lain IJux, Hi, TOO, 

Hum Lev,. Rajah of linwLtabad, oppwsea 
and t3 defeated l>y /Uru-u-diii, who invade 
the Deccan, i. 7*1 
Ram Raton .Sing, Hi. 170. 

Kam Hw* hfspim'ieeilfuga lit tliu Mysore, 
ill 20m 

Ram Sing;, of Boomlre, UL 222, 

1 iann* C-handra* VifcliiiU appears aa t to de¬ 
stroy the giant Havana, m. 20, 

Ramanuja imrl Raintnmjyiaa, the, it $2. 
ltumawats, the. IL 70. 

EaindiiiUdfir IJunncah, leads the Mahr&ttas 
at the battle of Dooganr, ii. 461; slain, 462, 
Raznahimdor Waugh, UK- 60- 
Kamghur* Fort* the repulse of the Britiidi 
at, ill, 15; captured, 15, 

Raminobun Hoy, sent bv the King of Delhi 
as lila agent to England, lii, 211. 
lhnnuanvlii, (.'live's Interference in behalf of T 

i, G|3; bis visit to Clive, 050; enormiaalxyut; 
hhainefully naerifk&d by Mr. V smslUar t.Gfi. 

Uainnuggur, the Imtlle of, lii. 520. 

Kamoo, the British repulsed at. iii. 143, 
Itmnraru Slog, the treatment of the brother 
of* l 533; treatment of, by Meer J oilier, G4G, 
Jftamree, letters of thu rajah of, to Mr, Pe- 
chell and the gOTtmiar-gencraL lit 137- 
Kamyaxut, the, a Hindoo poem ; its subject, 

ii, 126; merits of, 131; extracts from. 131. 
liana, the* of Rnjpootana* iii, 53, 

liana Bahadur, succeeds his father in Xe- 
paul, ill 8; puts hla micte to death ; com¬ 
pel! «xi to ulxllcattf, 0. 

Ranee of Bujdwan. ber petition to the Ben¬ 
gal council 11. 367. 

Banee of JlusnsI, leader of tile rebel sepoys* 
defeated at ftwnlfor, iii. 6$4, 

Knngocm, Captain Canning sent on a mis- 
trtoa to, HL 135; eiulmr^n laid on ties Bri¬ 
tish vessels at, 136; a British fleet arrives 
at, H4; crvpturv of, 145; the stock ados of, 
145; the tioldeu pagoda of, 140; operationi* 
of the British in the vicinity of, 146; Com¬ 
modore Lambert stmt to, 530; military 
operations against, 533: position of New, 
534; capture of Its pagoda, 531. 

Bandar* Adnilnal a crotchet of his prevents 
Lord MtinifiigtoiLfl Intended expedition to 
t he Mauritius, ii, 731 
Rath .Xfitm, the festival of, IL 54, 

Ihmghurs, thot Hodson & L Jit. against; their 
mt, in, file. 

Havana, the mtmstratis giant of Lanka, de¬ 
stroyed by Vishnu* if* si. 

Kawlliiww* Colonel quoted on the effect of 
purvhiising instead of cony lolling submis¬ 
sion in Afghanistan, 111. 372; refuses to 
- obey General Elphm,-stone's order to deliver 
” ap Cunduhiu to the Afghans. 433; 1 1 is feel- 
bigs in reference to the governor-general's 
order to retire, 440, 

Hay Button Seju* Rajah of Chitboory I. 63. 
Raymond* M,. employed by the Nizam, to 
organize native troops, IL 657, 003, 635- 
Ettynor* Lieutenant, his gallaut conduct in 
defence of the Delhi magazine, iii. 566. 
Rehlm Khan, chief of Khelat, LiL 220. 

Reid, General snccmlfl ChneiaJ Anso n as 
comunmclorat Dellil but through ill health 
Is incapable of acting, iii, *W. 

Reid* Major, with the Lboorkns, attacks the 
rebel sepoys in the Kiasengungo, iii, G07; 
in the assault on Delhi, 621. 

Religion, the prorijrfma respecting, in the 
new charter of the East India Company* 
ill 5, 

Religion of the Hindoos, origan a l sources of, 
il 16; creation, 18; tendency of all beings 
to decay, 10; tratismlgTatloTi, 20; human 
anil amna periods, 26; the Supremo Being, 
2d: monstrous idolatries, 21; triad of, 22; 
Saktis, fir female divinities, 23: Vishnu, 23; 
\ fan mis heaven. 25; the avatars of Vishnu. 
25; Siva, 32 ; other deities, 33; HindOOism 
in practice; BmbminlcaL observances* 42: 
<dwrvances of the vulgar, 44: multiplicity 
of forms* 45; views m to spiritual perfec¬ 
tion. 46 : selYduflicted torturfes; festival of 
Kidi, 47; festival of Juggernaut, 51; fes- 
livid of Bath Jatra, 53 ; connection of the 
Brittdi government with the festival of 
Juggernaut, 55; fundamental pTindples of 
mhgimis Ixdief, 57; thsginu of tnuismigm- 
tlon, 57; Hindoo heaveu and helb>, 60 
moral system, 62; Hindoo devotion, £3 
alleged tolerant spirit of Hindnoism, 66. 
orthodox and heterodox votaries; Jeading 
B -cts, 67; Hlndooism varmhle. S3 
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Renand* Major, detached for the relief of 
Cawnpoor, iii. 630 ; Havelock effects a 
junction with. 633. 

Bennd'a MartC/ir of « Map of Hiruio&sUin, 
rofemrd to, I, 30. 

Residents, British, in ludia, Jurimliction of 
courts over. III 250; objections to tills ju* 
risiUctfon, 2513; JiLteauLiy'H reply to the 
objections, 261. 

Resttjratloii, the. Its effects on the Bust 
India Company, L 3| J. 

Revolution, the, Its effects on the East India 
Company L 348. 

Reynell, General Thomas, iif. 134. 

Klilvtghur, attacked and cuiumeit by Sir 
Hugh Rose, iii, «79. 

Rliotiaamow, tlie fart of, serious blmalers 
and unnecessary loss of life at, iii, €76. 
Rice, nicwle of culture of, in India, ii. 156. 
Rieharda, Colonel, hi Burmali, iii, 147, 
Rlntiinbore, Or Runtnnbboro, the elfry of, 
athteked and captured by Abi-u-dio, 1. 60, 
Ripancl, M.,ld3intrigueai,vIthTipiK)o,li. G73, 
Robert?!, Gokmel ii, 666. 
lloljorts, Uenurul, aent by the presidency of 
Aladma turning the sejioy lebeli^ Ili* 677, 
his operations against the rebels, 632. 

Rock tomplea of Indio, i. 17; Li. 143, 146, 
Rohilcund, the subjugation of* by the Mali’ 
ratios, ii. 2LK5; allfsmce of, with the Naliob 
of Oiule against the M&hrattas, 20S; the 
sepoy mutiny in* iii- 573; Sir Colin Camp- 
tied oiftriit the campaign in, against the 
mutineers, 673; tbo frnutierE of r sccur&il 
against tlie rebels, 7fll 

liohUias, the, relations of tlie NiilxjL of Dude 
^vitli; tbeir cborocter* ii 323 ; the (ksigua 
of the Nabob of Dude against, 325; the 
Company committed to war with, 327; 
defeat of. 327; barbarities jimctised on 
by Sojali Dowlah, 323; attempts to justify 
the war, 329; Shah Alum claims a short? 
of their territory* 330; pleas in justlllca tien 
of the war with, examined, 331; the neces¬ 
sity of the war with* falsely pleaded by the 
Bengal govenimcnt, 333: gains id the Com¬ 
pany by the war with, 333. 

Robtuk* Hotlsrai's gallant exploit at, iiL CIO; 
Roman intercourse with India, L 34. 

Bose, Ensign, heads tbo party retreating 
from Chariknr, and selD his life clearly* iiL 
400, 

Ru&e, Sir Hugh, appointed to the comma ml 
of the forces sent to operate against the 
mutineers in Central Indio, iii* 677; 
marches from Indore to Lahore; he attacks 
and captures the fort of Rbcitghur, 670; 
marches towards Jhanri through the pass 
of MmLaupoor, 660; attacks JImimi, defeats 
Tnntia Topee, and captnrcs Jluinai, 631; 
moves on Qdpee and aiptmres it OSS; as- 
Fuming tliat the campaign is ended, lie 
issues a fluid order to Ids troops 033; the 
rebels having taken possession of Gwalior* 
he attacks and routs them, 684. 

Roshnyes, the, Afghan tribe of, I. 13a. 

Ross, Captain, at Roroghur, iiL 16, 

Button*Rev* Mr*, his AumiWct: o/ theMt&nt 
Mvtinjf, quote*!, iii. 566. 

Routes to Jiulla, the leading, i, 35; inland, 
35; maritime, 38; the Phnuiician* 3fi; by 
Alexandria, 36; clumges in* of fnillim 
traffic, 144. 

Row RagonaUu iii. IM0. 

Bow Bam Chnnd. iff. 540. 

Row Ilaidhnii, Ili. 27* 

Row ijaliih, brother of Nana Sahib, placed 
on the rmifiiiud of Gwalior hy the rohels* 
HI. 6S4. 

Rowcroft* Brigailier, defeats Buln Row at 
Toolnfiepoor, iii, 762* 

ftcsvlnllub, Meer Jntiier quarrels with. i. 6-16; 

conspiracy against, 655, 

Rukn Klion, attempts the lire of his uncle 
Ala-u-dln; is slain, L 80, 
fJnkn-tulim eucsixissor to Altamsh* i* 64, 
Huktawar FOuui*arebelsnnl>nh[hir, assnmoi 
the rank of general among tire rebels* III. 
579. 

RmnbtikL Sir WlHLam, one of the partners 
in tire tiirn of William Balm or & Co., ar¬ 
rives In Indto, til* £17. 

H inn lx j Id, Sir TLotuas. president of Madras, 
variunB references to, ii* 469, 471* 477; a 
bill of pains aud penal tits against, 548. 
Bung Bom* brothew of Moelraj, cnrrks Mr. 
Agnow, when wounded by an nwatthi at , 
Moolton. into the l^txlgali. iii. 507; at the 
Rattle of Kineyree, 511. 

Runject Sing, ft Sikh chief* hiapixxrcudinE-s* 
it 330; crosses the Sutlej, S31; Air. MetdUfe 
sent as an envoy to. 831; compelled to aban¬ 
don his dreams of conquest* s3l; suppresaes 
the fanatical followers of Syed -LLunod* iii. 
£05; treaty mjule by the British with, 227; 


Runjcet Sing t “ 

his early training, iii* 273; assumes the go¬ 
vernment, 274; hSa aoiuiBltlons* 275; h£s 
designsOuA/KlianiKtari. 277: Ids treatment 
of Shah Shujuh, 277; extorta the Koh-i- 
noor from Shan Shujolr, 278 ; fjLilurt- of 
hise-TnoditiontoCasMnLre, 27$; European 
ilisdplkie introduced into hi.i army* 270; 
his successful policy in causing Dost M cw 
hcTiued's camp to tre desi-rted, 222 ; tripar- 
tile treaty between Shaii Sliujah, the Brl- 
tlsj]* and* 327 ; his interview with the gover- 
unr-gemeral as related by Havelock, 333; 
ominous incident to* on tire (.lay of his in¬ 
terview with the govt- n k> r-genend, 330: his 
golden throne, 330. note ; counter-visit of 
the governor-gcuerid to, hud the festivitici: 
on the occasion, 340, 

RuiiJoqt Sing, threatens Umbolliv, and eu- 
ccumteraSir Bscpf Rmith, iii. 4V3; defeated 
Ly Bir Harry Smith in thu bjrttloof Allwof, 

Ilunn, the, of Cutcb, ill £7- 
UHim. aud Rjtm Jofcii, knspeebed of the mur¬ 
der of the Rajah of JoyiK)Or, ill. 226. 
Russia, tire dlaeoveiy of the intrigues of, in 
the East, leads Lord Auckland into reck¬ 
less aggressive tireaaures, iif. 268; thu ret- 
cejideucy of, at the Pereian court, 204: 
intriguer of, In Afghanistan, 301; arrival 
of a special cigont fro in. in t’al -oqL 302; 
Dost Mull cun ed declares to Mr. Burali the 
object of the agent from, 303; letter of 
Dost Mahomed to the c/iir of, 363; letter 
uf the ainbaseailur of, to Dost Mhhomcd* 
304; atom of tire British governmeat at 
the Intrigues of, 305; exphmatlun <k- 
manderf by the Britiali governmept of tire 
proceedings of tire agonic of, in Gabool, 
365; disclaimer of Count Nesselrode of tire 
proceedmga of Count Simonich, 515; 
Lord Balruerstoiis note to the British am- 
boaaadtor at St. Petersbnfg, 80S; new dis- 
clalmer of the Rusal an govern in tut, 368; 
the explanation of tbo Ru^iau govcni- 
meat deemed satlafactory, 309. 

Rut Juttm, the, iiL €08* 

Ryla, taken by the Bril!ah. iii, 21, 

Ryot#, the, air. Fruncla* views of the rights 
of the, IL 416, 


8. 


Sacraments* the five* of the Hindoos, II. 44. 

Sadat All, ralasd to the throne of <>ude* ii 
671; the new treaty with; its terms, ex¬ 
tinguishing the IndciiendeEcetif Onde*872; 
Ills pretended wish to abdicate, 723;jpro- 
prtKltlona mode to* thereupon* by Lord 
Moruington, 724; he retracts, 725; Lord 
Momingtnu s detenu I nation rajpeettng, 
?25; his remonstnuiou* 726; Is Intimidated* 
727; two coupes submitted to; his reply, 
72$; Irfrel MorniiigtoiLfiperemptory orders 
respecting, 729; mlsaiun of the Honour¬ 
able Henry Wellesley to, 729; he reluc¬ 
tantly submits, 736; his disgraceful pro- 

• posal to Lonl Momington* 731. 

Hadatolla* S v alx>h of Arcfjt* i. 431. 

Siuldle-cloth and tire Arratmcr, ti, 22£L werfe* 

SiuUier. Mr., sent as envoy to Tippoo scftuap, 
il &23, 

Saliaraniioor, an outbreak fit* iii. 177, 

Sahib Sing, tiL 272, 

Sabo, son of Sondake, ackDowtedged rajah, 
L 305. 

Saivas, the, if. 74. 

Saktas* the, U, 77 ; cVEltrs uf the woraliip of, 
78. 

SaktiBt or Hindoo fe.nuffo divinities, Ii..23, 

Salabut Jung, prodainred scutbabdor, L 455; 
French Lofiuciicc upon, 461: Busary deserts, 
610 ‘ his treaty with the British* 617. 

Sale, Major, afterwards General Sir Robert, 
bifi riuglecmnbat with a Dromon of tank, 
IIL 150; his operations in Bimnoh* 165; 
amt in pursuit of Bomk^ycr cliie/a 358; 
appointed to lead the storming party at 
Ghaznee, 358; petBOnol encounter with a 
huge Afglmn* 360; defeats a liotly of ia- 
surgenta in Toottindurnih* 373; applied to* 
but umhle to Kind aid to Cabxjl* 40(>, 
difficulty of his march from Cabool to 
Jehlabad, 430; Ms difficult position nt 
Jelabbad* 432: refuses to obey the order 
of Reiitral Hdphmstono to deliver up JfM- 
siliad to the Afghans, 433: his account of 
the earthquake at JelaJawid* 434; defeat,-* 
Akbar Khan* 436; mortally wounded m 
the buttle of Moodkee. 490* 

289 
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ami purchase among rise Hindoos, ti, 

yS. 

fialeh Mahomed Mrors up the English Gi- 
I'kTOl captivest, ilL 456, v 
Sulkdd, Lieutenant heads the explosion 
I tarty fit Mil Hi. 620; shot through the 
arm andlog; 652. 

Safeette, coveted by the Company Ii 356; 
the Portuguese exixjditiou agamstj 3GU; 
capture of, by the Company, 3b3. 

Salter, Captain, defeats a JaricflmiW chief, 

mm , , , , 

Sanwcanit, captured (hid recaptured by 
Halier, i, 100. 

Hand* toe, imcceethi Bcvnjec. L 301; til3 vices, 
302; his attempt on the island of Jlnfcem, 
303; taken prisoner and executed, 305. 
Hnmbajeu, a Brahmin, employed by Lord 
Macartney to sound Tipppo. L 523- 
Samiaveroin. the at fair at, between too Bn* 
tiah and French, f. -177. 

Sandniijottuaj King of the PmsU, liiadionoe- 
ter, and alliance with Sdciicua Nloutor* i 
33. 

♦Sad gala or Sagato, tho dty of, besieged by 
Alexander, L 30. 

S.nikbyn school of,piifloflophy, the, El. He. 
Bauecrit. il. 120; now u dead language; 127. 
Haris, Captain, sent out to tlm Eaat by tho 
East India CouipEuiy in command of in 
expedition; hIs gouraeond conduct, l 251. 
Sattami, the capture of, by Auruugssabe, I. 
307; anecdote of the rajah of, ami the 
IVbhwit, hi. 86: capture of, hy the British, 
87; rduiLBfl of the rajah of. who was pri- 
fji.mer In Wusoto, HI; re-ost&bl&uinieiit of 
the rajah of, 92; territory bestowed on the 
rajah of, 92; state of affairs In, 207: char- 
actor of tho mjnh of, 267; the mpih of, 
deposed, 268; annexation or, 539. 

Sattfd yaw the, of Hindoo chronology, ii 2. 

Hatyavrato, il. 25. .... 

Haugur* proposed alliance of the British with 
the mil mb of, lit 41. 

Saojnbec. L 436, 439. 

Huuudcrs, Mr., governor of ModniS, i. 453. 
tLivinulrung, besieged and taken by the Bri¬ 
tish. 11. 80S, 

Suvuiioor, reduced by Hydcr AIL ii. 233. 
Hdk'iiee, Hindoo: ostrcmoiny, It, 121; mathe¬ 
matics, 123; orit lunette, 124; algebra, 125; 
other branches of, 125. 

Brit id*-, corvnionxl by Mahomed Caeini, t, 40; 
made a province 130; Lord Mlnto 

MOda an embassy to, ib 331; British rela¬ 
tions with the Ameers of, lit. 115 ; changes 
In the dynasty of, 281; tho Ameers and 
native oovommeni 400: commercial treaty 
with, 401; Lord Auchkmd’s ttnjttrt deal¬ 
ing* with the Ameers of, 461; Lord Eilen- 
) mi rough's instructions to Sir Charles 
Napier respecting the Ameers of. 402; Sir 
rhmles Napier’s report respecting tho 
Ameers of. Ifi2; oppressive treatment of 
the Ameers of, 452; Sir Charles Napier's 
Intler to tho Ameers of, 463; their professed 
jiubinL hsIoii, hutreal hostility to the British, 
404; preparation of the Ameers of. for 
hostilities with die British* 164; expedi¬ 
tion against Eiuanmghur, 465: proceedings 
nt Hyderabad, 466; Sir Charles Napier 
advances against Hyderabad, 45G; prepor- 
ariomt for buttle, 467 s victory gained by* 
Sir Charles Napier at Meanee over tire 
AlueerK. 463; Shero Mahomed still in anus, 
469; victory over the Ameers at Dubba, 
409; capture of Oruerkoto, 470; annex a* 
lion of. 470; Shere Mahomed nnd other 
chiefs hold out, 471; encounter w r i th Slab 
Mahomed, brother of She re Mahomed, 
471; defeat of Shore Mahomed, and all 
hostility in Sciude SUppressxL 472; state 
of affairs in, 508; dutch Guudnvn, a ibs- 
trlct of* described, 501; Inhabitants of 
Catch Guildsva, 502; Sir Charles Napier's 
hllbc&HH&igu in Cutch Gnu dam 503. 

St indla, Malmdajeb, the Mohratta loiidor, H* 
293; attacks the British expedition to 
Fooxuib. 449: convention with, 451; pri»- 
ijossd alliance with, 453; attempt to nego 
ilato with* 456; his camp surpriaed, 457; 
wax with, again; his camp again Burpriaod* 
414: peace with. 4G6 ; his unfriendly feel¬ 
ings towards the Britisdi: Ms death, 658; 
rise of liLs family, 653; hindexlerwitf polity, 
059; tho high position to u hieh bo attained, 
t60; bis affected njodotatlon. 661; his 
financial difficulties, 662; his visit- to 
Foonali, 662: Ins iu line nee w ith the young 
FchihwfL nt Foonah. 664. 

Seiudia* Bowlut Xiow, succeeds Mahodfijoe 
Sriudia, ii. 664; his hostility towards tho 
Hritish, 713: keeps Bajce How virtually a 
prisoner, 741; In conquered by Jeswunt 
Bow Holkai at Ooiein, T43; defeated by 


Scindia, Bowlut How.— . 

Joswunt Bow Hulkar at PixmaJn II. 745; 
desires to form a Mabratta confederacy 
against the Britisli, 746; General Wellesley 
eumnsefiOKt hostilities with, 749; move- 
nieata of, 750: iwatiau of bis unuy, 751; 
luii defeat at Assays, 752; he concluaw a 
truce, 751; driven out of Gnjexat* 755; his 
forces commanded by M. Perron defeated, 
753; M. l^rron resigns his service, 760; de¬ 
feated nt Agra by General Lake, 763; par 
suci.1 ly Gcuend Lake, 764; defeated at 
Igiswiimc, 765: avowed dissolution of the 
confederacy betweeu, arnd Hogcjeo Bhons- 
la not real; General Wellesley attacks 
hffl trr*oits, 769; Gawilghur caytur^l from, 
770; termination of the war with, 771; 

cession ol territory' made by, to the Bri¬ 
tish, 771; his lympathica with Hnlkar, 726; 
shows decided leatiings to Hoikar. 796; 
his deteutio]! of the British resident, 793; 
his arrogant letter to tlic govemor-ccntral. 
and the govemor genenu's reply, 798; Ms 
hostile intentions frustrated by the y«wx 
nf Bhiutjvoor, 799: his connections with 
Helkar. 80®; he and Holkar five befom 
General Litkc. 800; Sir George Bartow 
concludes a treaty with, 807; protests 
against the nllisuaeca of the Nalmba of 
Bliopaul mid Sangitr with the British, 111. 
43; claims Btiopnul m a dependency* 43: 
hia tmaclioruus seh.urv of Kureem Kuan, 
u Findanic leader^ 48; his commctlou with 
toe Piudareca, 57; the govemor-geoeruVs 
projects respecting, 63; ti new treaty liu* 
jmjsoiI on. 64; iudirtict udvantages stciuvtj 
to, by British inferferencc in Centra] 
Indio, 113; tnuiriuillity of his territories 
under British control; his death, iw; in’- 
trignefl at his court after hi* death, 221. 
Scindia, JuhkoJec How, re la tin ns with, ill 
472; Bha&oerutKow succeeds to the throne, 
473; Minna Suhih regent, 473; toe gnver- 
nor-genurarBiiiDtrUftEous to too British re- 
piilent at Gwalior raspoL-tinK Mama Sahib, 
473: Maum Sahib LWltnes too mooting 
proffered by Hie goteruortgenerab 474: 
Slania Sahib is ilhiphuS-d by court intrigues, 
475: a new administration formed, 475; in* 
trtguqa of tho Dadiv Khaajee Wailo, 476; 
Huda is mado priboner by bis opponents; 
hiswellveryto too Britijili frustrated. 476; 
tbo Britittli demand Lids delivery of Bala. 
476; movements of British troops towards 
the frontiers of Suiiviim, 473; roiUitomaLEou 
at, Q waller* 478: ulterior riowa of the go¬ 
vernor-general regarding EJcinduj. 479; ne¬ 
gotiations for an Intondew with tho nudia- 
rojalit 479; mtureli of Britlto troops into 
the territories of. 480; host ill ties against, 
continued, 481: Imttleuf Midmnrj]>oor, ’l81; 
iicittle of Pimniur, 482: rigorous to rma die- 
tated to Gwalior, 432; sepoy mutiny in the 
dOtmialona of: his fidelity, 589, 

Scindia, llanojee, hia remarkalde hiatoryt M 
659. 

Scotch Boat India Coinpauy, the, L 366; 
capiial aubflcribtaL 367: special privileges 
uf 367: popularity oh 353; alarm of the 
I'lnglEsh parliament at, 368; awkward ]m> 
Bjtion of the king In reference to* 369; pro- 
ceeilinss of, at liumburg, 309; substvnujiit 
pri iivi'iiijngs and nlfiiuttto extinction of, 

Scdto ColoncL British rceidunt In Oude, ii. 
723; the Nabob of Oudo proftsssefl to. 
Ids desire to abdicate. 724; the governor* 
general’s eorreffpondflnce with, roeiiectlng 
rite nabob, 724; the nabob traiiFinita a 
ineiuoriid f o tiif eovertior-gciiend through* 

726; in command at Nagpixir 111. 7t), 
gpj fl tfc Major, apnt of w am>u ILastmgs, h. 
641. 

Scully, Conductor, hia limvery iu defence of 
the iJelhl luagoriue; Ida death, ill. 519. 
Sculpture, Hinuoo. ii. 140. 

Ssuksons. the, in India, L 9; illustrated at 
QdoutUv, 10. „ , 

Seliektegin, fmcc6s.-nr to Alptogm, aneedoto 
of him, I. 42; war lietween, and the Bajoh 
of JdpaU 42; Ids death. 43. 

Si-ci'jndioy and tertiary strata hi Bid la. L 7. 
Secret service money, employed liy the East 
India Company, 1. 359. 

Seelfl, Hindoo, modes of diKtinguislung, ti. 
67; Nagas, 68: ValBhnava and Hnmiuuij- 
yiae r 6S: Ramawata. 70; the Kablr Pan this, 
76: worshippers of Krishna, 71; the v alah* 
naras of tb ngal, or Cldtanyaa, 72; the 
Saivas, 74; the Bau^a, 74; tho Yogis, 75; 
the Lingoyofe, 75; toe Paxamabaniias, Jb; 
too Aghorls, 76; the .Sid tan. 77; the Ker- 
urifl. 7 b ; the Sikhs, 7S; toe Jains, SO. 
Seconder IJagh. the, taken, IlL 660: token a. 
secuud tiiue. 67- 


service 

SoLiifidra, Akljor's tomb at. L 140, 

Scduaeer, Tip; km> defeated at, by Colonel 
Stuart; two native account* of ike battle, 
ii. 694, 

Xrr.r, the. III. 352. 

Seetnbakleo HilM, toy battle uf, Ui,7L 
Sot'taiKior, tho sepoy outbreak at, lit, 589, 

Seilil limkar Klnuv Ilia opposition to Ilia 
Preach, i, 501, 

So If-uni in and Ala-n-din, avenge the munhr 
of their brother 1 iy Bdvroin of Gbuaice, L 
56. 

yelcucns Nicator, fiticcceda Alexander, i, 32; 

hi-i nlllapoe witli SandraeottuA 33. 

Selim* son of Aklier* his ehametor. i 133, 
Selim SlalklnhiB tomb, i, 130, 131, mid a<* Tr, 
Hseljuka, the, uialerTtighrul Bog, defeat Hus- 
aonal i. H, 

SyinirainEs, her exiKsdition to India, 1 il. 
jjj,. m. 

Seniority, tho principlu uf. catabludicd by 
the East India Com taro y na the redo uf 
‘jueoesslon to olhcta, I. 330. 

StMioysk the firat. L 137; dresn of Umeo l>£r 
longing toTipjxHVH rogulnr infhntiy, U. 698, 
mtt t cantos of th® mutiny among, at Vd 
lure, S13; eomjilainto of tontos destiued fur 
Bunnah, ill. 157; upon mutiny among those 
destine*:! for Bumiah, 158 : finpiwesiioii ef 
rise mutiny among those tlesMntxl for Bur 
mob, 160; trueeaufiesof this mutiny among, 
101; spirit of imml^rdiiiatioii among, 162; 
in atiiifiiLV spirit among, atSbikarpaor, 503; 
mutinous spirit of, at the V-eginnihg ft Him 
great mutiny, 553; causes of the mutinous 
spirit among, 554; make the greased ear 
trklfos a protect for disot*c<uence f 556; 
mutiny 1 uincuig. at Berharopoor. 559; mu¬ 
tiny among, at Ihumekpoor, 561; mutiny 
aniniig, in Oude, 562; mutiny among, at 
Meerut, 564; atrocities committed by. In 
Delhi, 567, 571; kept down In the Punjab, 
572; mutiny among, in Umballa, 574; mu* 
illume correspomleiice of, 573; mutiny 
among, at Attock and Xu with urn, 576; mu¬ 
tiny cviuorig, in the lK>a!>, 577; mutiny 
among, in liurreaint, Nns3eem1itvd,and Ito- 
hilcund. 578; ouriircak among, at Bareilly; 
treachery and atrocities of, 579; mutiny 
among, at Nconoids, 580; mutiny among, 
nt Jhtuisi ; horrible maasftcvc penetrated 
by, 581; mutbiy among, at Allahabad, 583; 
mutiny among, at Iknorcs, 584 ; inurijpy 
among, in Oudc: at Ijndcnow, 535, 5S8; 
mutiny among, at ^cetapoor, 539; atrocious 
uuiisacro lieipotrated by, near Anrunga* 
l.iiul, 583; jirwcecdinga of, at Fyaiibnl, and 
massacre perpetrated by. at Begumgutige, 
590; pLWilr.HiSi condition Lucknow' is place I 
in by, 590; Sir Henry Irfvwreuce proceeds 
in Chlultub against, 591; Lucknow block- 
adedby. 3B3; ninthly among, at Cawnpcor, 
£'•3; t’av.npH.mr besieged by, 594: surrender 
of Cawnpoorto, 594; ntnxItiCB pcrpetratol 
by, at Cawnpoor, 596 ; measure* of the gy- 
veniment ncMinst, 537 ; besieged in Delhi: 
Delhi captured from, 590 (see Ddh {]: rise 
Britito besieged by. iti Lucknow, 627 (flee 
LiicA rtesr i; Hiweloek’s rej>eat«l defeats of, 
633 (see /i iiCcbj-rl-}: mutiny among, at Ulria- 
poor, 644; defeated at Arruh, 646; General 
Windham tlireateuL'd by, in Bawnpotff, 
i'AA: Gk?ncml 'Windham defeated by. 665; 
defeated by Sir Colin Campbell. Ct>7; Sir 
Colin CafnpKlis op era ti one against, 6C-0 
laic Sir Colin ); Lucknow cap- 

turod from, 67l; dual operatitins against, 
till they are driven out, or utterly annihi¬ 
lated, 675, 

Sera, Hyrtcr All made nabob of. il, 333, 
Seto-rav, Khan, Nabob of Bengal. I 531; a 
conspiracy ftgaiiiBL 522. 

Sftrfojud, atVjjited sou of Tuljajec. Ha jab of 
'fro i jo re, chiiiua the succeasimn ii. 714; 
Swartz 1 advocacy of, 715; dually rceognlaal 
by the gfaenior-generah 716, 
SermgULt.'Uam, Lord Comwuili-i* ailviiitce 
upon, Vi. 660; outer de fences of, 613; pre¬ 
parations for the siege of, 618; TipjWs 
itjilaro in, 619. ttofe: proparattoua tJ Gene- 
ral Hanls for the siege of. 696; the Britiali 
Ixtfara. C97; plan of attack on, 698: uuuc- 
rountfthle failure of provisions and oppr>r* 


ture, 702: value of the capture, 705: illegal 
search of the zenana of. for treA?ures, de¬ 
nied, 70S: to pay mutiny hs.mmprofcHto *43- 
Ssringbam, the island of. h 457; the IVeucli 
arc strongly relnfs>roed Ah 437- 
Serittv* the disease of which Hytlcr All died, 

Ser^1tJ\ the foivari mt<anlng given to_0io 
worel by the council of Omcutto, IL 4Jo. 
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Seaostris, expedition of, to India, i. 20. 

Satan r Colonel, his march from Delhi to¬ 
wards Oude, Iii. 669. 

Baton.., Mr., British resident at Delhi, bis 
narrow escape, ft 832; pent os envoy to 
Hyderabad, S31; itt. SSL 

Berajea, 1, £33; conquers the Coiican. 293; 
other conquests of, £91; assassinates the 
general of the Kigali of Jlejapoor, 295; 
acquires iv fiesta 296; professes submission 
to Aurtingzebe; visits Delhi, £97; makes 
new uoqukltiou*. £97; garni' of craft be- 
tween, and Aunmaxeba ; bis success, 29S; 
Ida expedition to Mysore. 300; hirt death, 
3LU; Buret pillaged by, 3lfi; Burat a second 
time pillaged by, 325; the Company’a treaty 
with, 328; attempt of, on Bombay, 331. 

Sevemdroog, Kaubojee the pirate makes* his 
capital, I 509; capture of, 512. 

Sewdasheo Chloinajee, a Bra hmin protends 
to 1>e, il, 403. 

Seyed Sahib, li. 539. 

Reyeils, the, riefatit aiul murder of Farnksliir 
by, 1 391; downfall of, 392. 

Siiaftealmry, Lord, Ids motion to Itting the 
conduct of Lord Ellenboroiigh before the 
house hi relation Pi bis Indian despatch, 
f if. 693. 

Shah Alum (see SJhwndn), the barbarous 
treatment of. by Gel inn KadJr Khan.ii 573, 
062; his interview with General Luke, 7C2. 

Shah Jell an, aucewda his father Jahangir, L 
2 SI; sends an army to Jkilkh, 234; his cam- 
paigns iu the Deccan, ££5; his family, 236; 
dethroned by his son Aunmgyjtibo, 2S3; 
character of his reign, 288; lib public works, 
239. 

8hah Mahomed, brother of Shore Mahomed, 
defeated by Sir Charles Napier, ML 471, 

Shah Maliom&d, severe ton of Uabool, the 
horrid mutilation of Futtob Khan in his 
preseii ee, ill. 287. 

Shah Nuieef, the. capture of the, iii, 661. 

Shall Poor, ascends the throne of Shah 
Shujah at Cabool, hi, 457. 

Rbuh $hujab, sovereipi of GahooL compelled 
to flee, 11. 833; Invited by liuujeot Sing to 
tile court, ill 277; Rimjeet Sing extorts the 
Koh-i-noor from, 278; invited by Azim 
K hao, £88; hla treaty with Kunjeet Ring, 
290; ll pensioner within British territory, ' 
£93; attempts to raifH.- an array, 328; 
nature Of the army be raised. 329; his 
alleged popularity, 337; money payments 
extorted by the British from the Ameers 
for, 347; mutual dislike of the Afghans 
and, 353; hi»eutnmcetnto Oabool f 3o2; ills 
letter to Queen Victoria, 363; removes from 
Ciibool to Jelakihad, 366; returns to 
Cabooh 36S; atrocious government of 
Prince Tim our, the heir-apparent of, 370; 
oppression exercised by the officials of, 
suppressed by General Nbtt, 671; refuses 
the Baht Hietsar for British troops, 3811; 
makes the first movement against the 
rebel* iti G&hooL 394; is amazed at the 
cowardly conduct of the British uvUabool, 
4i.lt; Ills ultimate melancholy fate. 447- 

Shahab-u-dlu, the consolidator of .Mahome¬ 
tan power in Enilia; his exploits against 
Lahore, l. 57; opposed aud defeated by the 
Rajahs of Delhi and Ajruecr, 58; his thirst 
for vengeance, 59; renews tho struggle with 
his aiBrtSrsaries, 59; conquers hla adver¬ 
saries, 60; defeated by the King of Khar- 
ism, 61; assassiiiakHL 61; the succession 
to the throne of, disputed, 62. 

Bbuhjee, curioiis mvthnuof making him son- 
in daw of Jin In, j_ 292, 

Shahjehimpoor, a sepoy mutiny at, lit 586; 
plundered by the mmilvl e of Lucknow, G77. 

Bhateta Khan, surprised by Bevajee. L 226. I 

Hiiuins-ud-din, Naliob of Fmozepoor, is 
hanged for the assassination of Mr. 
Frazer, the British cm nnibisionerftt Delhi, 
iu, 212. 

Shainshecr Bahadur. a Buudt-la chief, war 
with, ii. 763, 

BhapUui.l Colonel,. Ill. 147. 

Rhapooree, the claim* of the Burmese on the 
Island of, UL 140. 

Bhaw, Colonel, at ikritjgnpatam, ii. 697. 

Shaw. Bergeant, coin of t he nine heroic do 
fenders of tbs Delhi magazine, Hi. 563- 

S hasten, Captain, causes a mutiny in Bom- 
hay, i. 329. 

.Hiiazaiiu, the. arrives at Benares, i. 655: his 
designs on Bengal, 656; his letter to Clive, 
656; dive's reply to, 657; reappears with 
the title of Shah Alum, G67; defeated iu 
his aim by Call laud, 667; ad van ces on Patna, 
668: negotiations with. 671; junction of, 
with Maer Cossim, 678; his submission, 
GSO; treaty with, 690; projects of. for re¬ 
gaining Delhi* ii. £115- final jiarEinff between. 


Shnz-aria, the,— 

and the British,, ii. 297; ill the hands of 
the Mahiutta*, 319: claims a share nf the 
BflhUla country, 330; desires on interview 
with Lord ContwaUfa, 573; character of, as 

* given by Ha^tiuga, 573; his proffered visit 
declined by Lord Cornwallis, 574; subse¬ 
quent interview with Ijiml Cornwallis at 
Benares, 574. 

Bhecliani Khan, the opponent of Baler, L 
198. 

Sheer Khan Bur, the opponent df If noma- 

* yoon, besieges Chxxnar and defeats Hooma- 
yoob. L U4; possesses himself of the throne 
of Delhi, 116. 

Sheila, Lieutenant, allot by the mutineers at 
Aimmgubiv.l hi. 589. 

SkeberJthvA the, ii. 589. 

Shelton, Brigadier, in. theOabool i nsurrect inn, 
Mi. 894, 397; General Elphluatone shares 
his command with, 410; Ins clutnvcler* 410, 
his mtflarraugctnenta, 414; detained with 
otbciTj a= a hostage by At;bar Khan. 423, 

Shed Bow Bb&O, ill. 540. 

Bhere Dil Kh;m, iii. 287, 

BSiere Mahomed, one nf,the Aim-era "f 
Reinde, resists the Brltmli, iii 463, 469; 
471; defeat of, 472. 

Shere Ring, ML 487; his defection from the 
British, 517; repulsed on the lianks of the 
Gheuab, 521- 

Sbipmjin, Sir Abraliam, sent to the East 
Indies, and lands id Anjedivah, i, 315; hie 
convention with the 2^>rtutjrucse, 319; bin 
convent foil with tlierortugncsediBavoweil 
in England. 320. 

Shitablioy, arrested, ii. 309; charges nguinst, 
invMtigated; acquitted, 317 

RhoJapoor, the atluir of, fib 93. 

SboHngur, the battle of ii. 495. 

yiiore, Mr. John (afterwards Lord Teigu- 
moutLil. assists Mr, Francis to draw up Iris 
plan for settling the revenue, IL 415 ■ 
objects to Lord Cornwallis 1 proposal of a 
permanent yeminrtary settlement, 634: ap- 
[lointed geveimor-geiiemJ, with a baronetcy, 
655; his poilibym relation to the Nizam ami 
the Mahmtta 1 ?. 664; question of the justice 
and expediency of hi* pohey, 6G5; pusllani 
mous character of hie iKdlcy, 667;tcnilency 
of his policy to stimulate tire Mahrattaa 
ugaiust the Nizam, 663; marie Lord Telgn- 
mouth; resigns the government, 672; Iris 
system of neutrality; its xg&nm 674; his 
relatiqna with the Burmese, iii. 133. 

BlitLjah, son orBbah Jehan, seeks the suceea- 
don, i. 287; his ineffectual struggle, 291. 

Shujah Khan, his Intrigues at Dctljf, L 510; 
Iceonies Nabob of Bengal, 520; hifl wise 
government, 521; his death, 521. 

Bhiildhatii, Colonel, sent overland against 
Am iii. 167. 

Khumsbeer Khan, his treachery, J. 523. 

HhuuiBoodcQ, an Afghan chief, defeated by 
General NoU, iii. 451. 

Shunknl Dew, eon of the Uajah of Dowk-tu- 
kvl, pomes to aid his father ngoiust Jelul- 
u-rtiii, L 76. 

Shwe-da-gou, the, or the Golden pugmla of 
Rangoon, iii, 146, 

Siam, to lie atlaeked by the Company, i. 
311. 

SlbbuM, Brigadier, imposed on by the mutin¬ 
ous sejinys. and murdered, ill. 579, 

Sidilee. the, with his Mogul Meet in Bom¬ 
bay harbour. L 327; kls nttompt on Bom¬ 
bay, 331. 

filddj- Mo Huh (a derrisl, his rejuiffition for 
sanctity tunl treadieroua plotting agaiinit 
the life of his sovereign, i. 76- 

Skge. of Brahinnnahad, l. 41; of SomiifLUth, 
48; of Rinlixuhorc, 31; of Delhi, by the 
Moguls, 82; of Wtarungoto, by Alnf Khan, 
ST; of Delhi, by Turner lane, 95; of Meerut. 
Ipy Tamerlane, 96; of Ohuimr, by Hohueu- 
yiiont, 114; of CEimlaliai-, by Hminmyoon, 
113; of Merta, by Akber, l£d; of Ohittoor, 
by Akber, 130; of Ahnieilpuggur, ly 
Akber, 138; of Goa, by Albuquerque, 132; 
of Goa, by Kuuud Kfuvu, 1S3: of Diu, by 
the Turks and Gujcrateca, 190; of Ctiuria- 
bar, byffiiah Ablma, 235; of Guigee, by the 
sou of Anreinjracbe. 306; of Madras, by the 
French, 415; of Pondicherry, by tl;p Rn ti.'k 
425; of Triohlikopoly, by the Mobrattjia, 
432; of Devicotto, by the BriEkb, 438; of 
Trichiu ouoly, hy Chundu Bahib, 453, 
471, 488,492; of Arcoty by the British, 461: 
of Chmgkpnt and Comong, 483. 435; of 
Calcutia, by Burajali Dowhih, 533 : of 
i luindeniagorc, by the British, 563; of Fort 
St. David, by the French, 596; of Tanjore, 
by the ireueli, 602; of Mndra^ hy the 
French, 606; of Masulipat&m, by the 
Britfflh, 614; of Waudiwash. by tlie Brittidj, 


Siege,— 

1.632; of Pondicherry, by the British, 635; of 
Little BftMpoor, by Uytlor AM, ii. 234; of 
Amboor, by tfyder All, 257; of Tanjore,by 
Mahoracd All, 353; of Bossein, by ibo 
British, 461: of PiJiidlcbcny-, by tlie Rrittah, 
46S; of Areot, by Iiyder All, 485; of Maudi- 
wa.sh, by Hy kr AM, 4fi7; of Negapatam, 
Iw the British, 498; of Tellluherry, by 
Hjder AM, 499: of Mangalore, by Tipimn 
Sahib. 619; of PalghimtchOrry, by tho 
British, 522; of Ban galore, by the RritL^h, 
597; of Savandroog, by the British, 60S; of 
Goortimtionda. by Ni?nni Ali, 619; of 
tk-riiigapatom, by the British, 696; of 
Agra, by the Britiah. 763: of Delhi, by 
tkilkar, 7S0; of Deeg, by the Britiah. m, 
of Bhurtpoor, by the Brfeb, 786, 792, 795; 
of Kaltnigu, hy the Kritisli, ifh 11; of 
M'usota, by the British, 91; of Cltundu, 
by the British, 93; of Roighur and Fort 
TjJneer, by the British, 94; of Maligaum, 
by the Brititdi, 98; of Aseerghur, by the 
liritiah, 106; of Bhurtpoor, by the British, 
131; of Herat, by the Persians, 31?; or 
Ghuzucc, by the British, 353; of Jelatn- 
Isid, by the Afghans, 431; of Laiidalmr, by 
tile Afghani 439; of Mooltiui, by tins 
British, 616; of Caw-npoor, by A'ana Balib 1 , 
594; of Delhi, by the British, 601: of Luck¬ 
now, by the rebel sepoys, 626. 642,656; of 
Arrtdi, by the rebel sepom 645. 

Sikha, the, under Bajulu, I, 389; the foumlcr 
of tin; sect of. It 78; different branches of* 
80; professed subjection of, to the British, 
830; Butiject Slug, a chief of, 8^9; violent 
proceedings of n Mahometan faimtic 
flEuoiig, Mi. 205; origin ami territories of, 
269; the twelve rnbuds of, 269; at war witFi 
the Afghans, 270; conquests of under 
Mali a Sing, 271; alarm of other chiefs of, 
nt the sudden aggrandisement of Mah v 
Sing, 272; Kunjeot riing, 273; acquisltlonH 
oflvunjeetSing, 375; relatiousof, with the 
Mahrattas am British, 275; threatened 
collision of, with the British, 276; war 
with, prevented by a treaty, 27G; designer 
nf Kuuject fiiug on ALgliunistan, 277; 
Runjoet Slug's treatment of Shim 
Shujah : extorts from Bid latter tlm 
Koh-i-noor, 278; failure of an cxpodltinu 
of, against Cashmere, 278; European dis¬ 
cipline and anas introduced into die army 
of, 279; acquisition of Feshawrr by Run- 
icefi Slug, 279; hostilities between tins 
Barukzyed and, £83; imfrle-ndEy relatirm.i 
of the British with, 486; rapid succeinion 
of rulcra fn Dili ore among. 486; power of 
the army of, 487; Invasion of BriUsh terri¬ 
tory hy an army of, 487; Sir Henry Hank 
hige'a pro clamatio n resi't'ctiTig, 4»3; pre- 
niratiao for a battle with, 435; defeated 
in the liattle of Moodkee. 489; flafeated 
in tJie buttle of FcroKeehah- 490; the 
British army put tn great peril by, 492; 
defeated in the battle of AUwat, 493; 
strong position taken up by. 495; signally 
defcatetl Iu the battle of Sobraou, 4iMS ; 
submissiou of, to the British, 493; terms 
Imposed on, 49S; arrangements ulih 
Gkolab Bing, £00; now rebellion among. 
565; military operations of Lieutenant 
Edwardes against, 509; dofcaUxl in the 
kittle of Ktueyroe. 511; rictory totnedover. 
at SuddooBam, 513 ; advance and proclama- 
tioTT Of General Wliieh, 514; siege add cojh 
tore of Monltan by the British,51C- revolt 
of, iu Haaaureh, 519; operations of General 
Gough against; repine at Raiuuuggur, 
520; strength of the position of; repulse of, 
521; advance anew to the attack, 522; latth? 
of GhSUimiwalla, 522 ; victory over at 
Gojerat, 525,527; extinction qf Sikli domin¬ 
ion, 528. 

Siktindur, hts reign* i- 101; curious reli¬ 
gious discustion in the presence of, 191; 
celebrated os a juiige, 102; succeeded by 
Ibrahim, 103. 

Bilk, the immufactiire nf, in India, ii. 165. 

^Uk-wonuB, when Mrai brought into BirOpti, 
L 144. 

Biiiitu manifesto, the, ill, 331; criticised, 334. 

Bimcnich, Count, Hussian amlmissailor at 
the court of Tcdicran: his letter to Dost 
Mahomed, Iii. 304; the siege of Herat 
carried ou by the Fershma under his aus¬ 
pices, 321. 

SI ufray, M., leads the French m the hattla 
of Flasey, f. 578. 

Slngplios, the depredations of tiie, In As- 
fiiHrt.Ui. 266. 

Slrieo Row Gli&tko, minister of Bcimlia, bis 
fate, ii m. 

SEtoran], brother of the Raj all of ’Vlzuum* 
gram, ii, 479. 
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Site ram, the rival nf GungfuUiur Sostrec, at 
the court of tiiu Gu ho war* ill. 30. 

Hlva t the third member of thtt Hindoo triad, 
ii- 32; the supremacy claimed for, 32. ^ui- 
bleixLS of tiie wotnhip of, 33. 

Skinner. L'upttiiu. hk aticciessful stratagem 
to reloasti Mb brother whoa fiurroiuiiled 
by the enemy 11. .701 

Skinner, Thnmnk, Mb dbputc with the Conn 

imar, L 320. 

Hlitre kings, the. who? t. 62, 

SEram&n* Colonel, lit 4S9, 

SiewihJua, 8ir W, II., liia reparii of tho ulrete 
of Gmlo, ill, 548, 

Slvommita and ItbAtltctivns of an 

Indian Ojfickrf, qtiotoL i W, 639. G9U, 
iLfHr, 

Smith, Colour, hkeetimaU! uf the forces of 
Hyder All md N Irani, AH and hia mvn, il. 
251; Hydor Alfa attack nti, und defari hy, 
£62; hia march for TtinDTiialee; In great 
uwtl of proriricnui, |S£; h}fl A IfHnnltJoB, 
2S3i the fidled forces refuse to light. his 
troops, U54; a Tretllo precipitated liy Ni¬ 
zam Alita impatience; he rlefe&te the Kb 
Kiim and Hyder, 354; trurBues II viler; jjj 
joined hy Oolcmcl Wood, 258; balked of a 
victory through Colonel Wood’s absurd 
conduct, 268; bin vUnra as to forcing Hy- 
iler to tm action. 271 ; Ids return to Ma¬ 
drasi 273; Is JhdignfintJit the piisiltanimEty 
the council of Madim 5131; puraues 
Amoor K lulu, nut! defeate him, 733; do* 
feats the Muhmtoft; Paonah surrenders 
to. lii. IIS ; in pursuit of thu Felshwa, Hi. 
87; his ropulso ufc Ktalkkw, 103, 

Smith* Li puitn antn>jIonn 1 Brito 1, iiL 513. 
Smith, Sir Hurry, nt the hat-do of Mhndfeeo, 
lif- 41KJ; at the btttla of jfcroie&bah, 4'U; 
relieves Loodtatm, 403; gains thu victory 
of AJfwal, 494. 

Smiths Mr. Nicholas Hntikcy. ills mission 
to Hyderalwh IE. m 
Smith, Major, ill. 60. 

Biuith* Bcrgmnt, forms auu of an axploBfou 
party at lielhh ill. 621. 

BinxlgraM. Major, MS JVamdirf o f the Bor- 
fiitrf- if are quoted, ill , 1+19, 

Soarcz, Lope, wuptrrsqritjH Fafljiwi in Co 
Chit) \, 173; defeats the Zui no rin of Calluiit, 
174; Huarcedn Albuquerque, l&i, 

Rnhraou, the lotto of, Ul. 405. 

Soldiers, tlm mode of paruiEt among the 
ILindom. Ji 113. 

Suhyre Lrs Ilindotn, quoiei, 1, 51 d oof re 
BIh. noire 654. writ. 

BjitiiJi »ir Chrmrlra, ii 30. 

Souinnuth, thu osd>ttue and pin taler iff. hy 
Bui tan Mahmood l. 48; thu turn pie and 
klol of, 49; tradition relating to the gates 
of the teiupJv of, i9 . Lord l3kriiborough's 
oHer to liencrul STott rcaiiectiiig the gates 
of the tbifiplo of, at tiimxneo, ill. 4Tf0; llic 
Older of Lord Kl ti-uK^nigh executed, 452; 
IjOltl Ellerulmroiigli’iprm'lriiiiatiou rr^in'd- 
log the gat** of the tom isle < if, 459, 

BfHjknr Cmikea, a Blkh, Uh £70, 

Sound Mat grandsnu of Chonraman, Ii 

784. 

BojfpiU uml Mechain, Uumknimts, hlivni 
futo th L' ii ir. Hi (151. 

Bold, tho uattmi Of. Aoconhu^ to Ike Ve¬ 
danta school or phik^nhy, IL 115. 
South-west psuviEtgu to India, the. i Mi. 
Hpaulardt), extravagant claims of thu, Li 
227. 

Bparkua, CupUln. lik hrjvcry soul fate, id. 

H»8 + 

Sixdr.^Ira.. H/t tn Jarirwj fndl/j, quntdi 

BjKike, the heroEbju of youns, i- 5C5; lii.m 
affoclilng death, 5GG: ciijitaiu, F«&7. 

Bpieu the Jiasl India Company at-’ 

tempt, to trade with tlie, L 242. 

Bpiera, Colonel, resident id Gwalior, ill 
472 

Bremointpnow, ati agent of Tlppoo Sultalr, 
11. 628, 

Bt, l^egere f’olonul, marches against Vniloo 
Ttunbl. IL 830; sn bonded, 841. 

Sb. Ln>>En, Chevalier, French amhas^i lor 
to Foonnlx. jL 441. 

Btamlonk nf Tippno Sultan, it. 605-637* anil 
n oft 

Staunton, Oaptiiin, Jils encountur with tlio 
i army, lii. 85. 

Staunton, Mr,, private secretary to Lord 
Macartney, iL 623, 

Steam eommunicati<'n witli India, lirat at¬ 
tempted, fit 200. 

SicphonBOii, Captain, aids hi the cap too of 
Gawllghur, H r 770. 

Stownrt, Captain, ii, 448, 

StewiiTt, Sorgvmit, one of tbs nine defenders 
of the Delhi nioga^ine, EiL 554. 


1 Stewart's Hiittorn o/Fcujfa?, cited., t 513. 
Htirliug, Mninr. lit ri37. 

Stoddtirfc and C’oually, prEgouen lii Itnlrharn 
iil. 

Stiwbo, cited, i 33, 

Stuart, Colonel, hrs bravery at Ciid diil nre, iL 
613; encounters tig? s-.ruUi-we^t inausooip 
683; capture* Diu<ligid+ 51^0; in the nlyht 
attack on Sorih^spatiim, 614. 

Stuart, Major-goncnd, sooebuds Sir Kyrc 
Conte, ii. 505; his strange conduct when 
urgwl to take advantage of thu confasibu 
caused hy Hydur'stleoth, 60S; hia waiit^n 
demolition of fortre 610; kteopcmtionB near 
CmbMore. 512; h\& attack on the enemy's 
works, 512; tie feats Tippoo at Scdaaeor. 
G94; arrive nt SuriiigEt|ttitiiui r 698; Ids 
plan of attack on Scringaiiritam, G93. 
Stuart, Brigaillcr, relicrey Mhaw* lii. €77; 
defeat 4 the mutineers at the village of 
Gorariti; reliovea Kcoinucb, and captitrcs 
MimdlRore, 679. 

Stuart, Mr,, Indzias an action against Mr. 
Atiriol ii. 434 

Sturt, Lieutenant his bravery in < 'uEmxjI, iil 
403 

Snbahdtrr, whafti. HI. 

$ u baks, the Mogul ton'lt/uy divlilwl into, L 
HI. 

SnV/ee Mun lee. a suburb of Delhi, lii. GOO; 

taken possess] an of by tlm British, liOS* 
Sucoessiou, thu law of, among the Hindoo?, 
U. ltd. 

Sudn Koomrr. 1 -, widow of floor Ibikrii, iif. 
274. 

Suddotsatn* tltp victory of, lii 512. 

Bui Ira caste, the, 0.12; the condition nf, im¬ 
proved In modem times, 12. 

Sufdcr All, Nabob of bis leagnc p ith 
the Mahruttas, L 432; Jtfs connection wJtli 
Madrns, 433. 

SuJTrein, Admiral, Imnla truup'E nt Poito 
Nova i 800: defeated by Admiral Hugbea. 
.000; lifLH nuoLliur eugogcinaut with Ad- 
mlml Ht^bn^ 602i further engtvgeineula 
with Admir a l llugliea, 504; joined by 61. 
Bussey, 611 j 1ms another engage) mu it wltli 
Admiral Hughes o!T Cuddftlore, 514. 

Supvr, the extent of its culHvrtilnu in, anil 
ex]!Hirt fremi, India, ii* 159. 

Sugar-loaf Buck. Ujc brittle the, E 491; a 
second battle at, 497, 

Sugwttot Singh ciiicf of KLirradnr. Ids bold 
expresohm of hKliguathw at the cruelty t>f 
the Ranu nf Odeypuor t-jwnrds hie bouuii- 
ful daughter, iil. 56. 

Sujah Divwlah. Naliob of nude, jupetion of, 
u ith Meer Cnsslni, 1. 678; Offers to treat 
with lliu Uribinh, GB0; negotiations with,, 
broken off, Ml; WJUpellOcI fr> negotlak!, 
6t‘l; lilH iul temis granted 693; rensrma 
for this Ijlicrality. ©4J terms of the treaty 
between, and the Comimm 696. 

Snkaram Uhihjo, head or the Foouafa unniB- 
try, il. 4bf>, 

Sullivan, political i^cnt in Dude, ii. 602. 
Sumbaioe Angrily a Gwalior chief, iil. 431. 
Siirnjah Dm!ah. TOccctvb Ali Vordy Khan. 
as Nubr>b of Bengal, L 5211; hia vlcdoos 
chamctvr, 530; dissatiafaction of Nnazkh 
Ma tii nned at the authority poettwl hy, 
531; murder nf Hec-i.sein Cooly Khan ajal 
Hnsoein Addcen l)y, 531; rival claimant^ 
for the throne of, 532; origin of the quar¬ 
rel between, and the Bengal presidency, 
532: his rugu at the rcoeiitton fflvou to 
Ki&BCiidiuia at ( iilcutbi, 533; truftpnent of 
Uia messenger the govarnor and emm- 
t,*fl of Calentin, 633; attenlpt made to 
pacify him, 53-1; etfeet on, of the attempt 
ma-k to ]uu'.ify. 534; attack* and jab 
loses the factory at ChusPimbazar, 535: dl- 
labory iireiiamiiauB s>f the presidency 
ogalm-t, 534; Advance of, on Calcutta, itnrl 
first opera Liotw, 538; progress of luooiH'rc- 
t Inna, 64(1; terrifies the goreruor into Bight, 
642; captiuv? tlai fort, 512; Immures the 
garrison In. the Black Hole, M3; hia heart- 
Jesauwa, 544; hla iHsapwtijtiueiit, anilde- 
portnrt- from Calcutta, MS; an cxTHilltlou 
nguluBb resolved on at ITflrtrtis, M7; opc?ni- 
t ioitn airalnjit, couuncncetl. 55J; Calcutta 
recovered from, 551; Hrjoghlyattacketlaiid 
captured from, 555; attempt tu negotiate 
wfth, 656; fnrlnup, he mavche* south 
against the Britldi, 557; his behaviour to 
the Company’ll deputies, 558; Olivet at¬ 
tack on his camp. 658; akumod, ho con¬ 
cludes a iieacc, 669; treaty with; its de¬ 
fects, anil Clive's jnstillculiou of it, 660; 
Admiral WatsorsV letters t<i, M2 ; evasive 
Tej>ly of, 663; tlis&imutation of, 667 ; pre¬ 
tends to dismiss hi* French nuxlliarleu, 
568; a conspiracy formed ngainst, 5G8; 
Clive and tho Ciunpaiiy arc implicated in 


TELLLOHERRY 
Slinkjuli Duwlah,— 

the ^Jitenirocy against i, 609 ; dkiftabxl at 
Ftanrey, be |u\ipjiris for flight, 581; flight 
and mplure of, B®B; htadeotli, f*7, 

Surat, pillaged by Sevajee, 1. 31G; pllta^l 
a second time by Scvujce, 325 ; proosedhigB 
of the Bombay government at. JL 355; ar- 
hltmry ammgeinaits ruspeettog, 716. 
Murgcrj’, Hindoo, iS. 125. 

Siu-jcc Anjcjigicjm, ii. Hi. 

Surya, II. 35. 

Burya SldhauU, the, II, 322, 

Suttee, meaning of tlie worel, mid nrfyin of 
tin.-, practice, iu 183: HolwuQta uocoimtuf 
the case of a Malimtta prlnci^s, 187; 
absurd cidogieH of, 188; often compuLsory, 
183; Moliomidan reati-ictlona on, 18y; 
viewa <\f btohmialzed Burniieaxijt respect* 
log, lSi); c-iLU3ot]n interference of Hie 
Company with, 189; successful abolition 
of, bW; the abolition of, effected by Bir 
WlIllMU Bent!nek, JiL 190. 

Swnrta, the mbkl onare, requested to under¬ 
take u mission to Hyili r All. Ii 474 ; hia 
reivsonfl for comiflying, 475 ; lik interviews 
with Hyder, 470: his aurjirbsw at Ckdatatl 
FulZnrton's retiring from hEs conqucsra, 
524. 

Swiss incTCcnorli;?, eiri ployed Ijs“ tlie Englidi 
in India; a company of. cant mod by Du* 
piiiix. 1. 482. 

By aloe Oulctjw'or, lii. 116, 

Syajw Raw, hi m. 

Byrii Aim in, I, u Mnhome trui fanatic, his 
riolqnt procoodiuga In the Punjab IIL 
1^5; hin followed auppreosod, £05. 

Sykes, Mr., his letter to Clive in favour of 

Mairtfutfs. ii. 3U2. 

Symea, i’aptoin, sent hy Sir John Shore on 
a mfcmion ui Ava, 111. 134; lita 
(ht K /wW-'wi of A iv. re r erred to, 162. 
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Tale Mahal, Hits, L 280. and nofr, 

Tcuneer, the British before the fort of, lii. 
m: it restate, contrary to liulkar T s orilcre 
to hu mauler, 05; assault ore; mstssacro of 
British oil]cens and stfldiers in, 06; the 
kilkdar of. lumped Us a pebeL 06; Sir 
Thomas Hiidoi/s explanation of the rea¬ 
son nf thu execution of the kill alar of, 
07: the execution of the killcdar of, un- 
jufitiriabk. 97, 

Tamerlane, »t Tlmour Ik’g T his origin, ep- 
pcaranoe in Indio, cuid conquest of Mool- 
tmihy his ffrandsore. 1. W; his devastations 
in India, 94; lays siege t<i, and Micks Ih-3- 
liL S|; capture s Meemt, 06; returns from 
India, i>6; appoints Kh lrr Khan hia de¬ 
puty, 97, 

Toujore, tlie Company involved In the affairs 
of. 1. 435; state ; cxjhkUHoG to, 436; 
fftihire of the expedition to, 437; Chundu 
rialiib'd oxpodltiou tt\444: applicatiim of 
the rajah r>f, to the DritLsh for assistance 
against the French, 499; Major Lawrence 
in, 5tK); Lullyexpedition jtgaingt, 009: 
IjiUy'e nygu t hi Lions witli the rajah of, and 
resumption of hostilities* 601; siege of+ ant! 
failure of the siege, 602; fifahomcd All's 
^lifqmte with the tujah of, il, 211; pn^ 
reeding* nf the Madras couned ogainA 
the rajah of, 294: Malioreicd All's designs 
again at, 352; expeilitiniijj^oinst, 353 ;rii?gi? 
nf, 353: capture of, anil detbmntjMeid of 
thu rajah of. ^4; tardy condemiiatiun of 
the expedition against, hy the directoit of 
the Company, 356; res^mtian of the ra¬ 
jah of, by Lord 1‘igot, 39l; claims of the 
crodltars of the rujuh of, 392: state of 
nlTuirs in, 497; destruction of u British iV- 
Lru’liincut lu, 4D9 l i.lisiuiU.-d sitceussioji in, 
7H- 

Tauuo* the fort nf, taken and ret:iken. t. 
537. 

Tarenab. the Bombay government scud an 
iixpiKhttoii aguinst, ii, 361 
Tantlft Topee, defeated at Ctahwe by dir 
Hugh Rose, tli 681. 

Taiitra Jog. HoJkwr's minister, lii, 18B 
Tarika, the giant slain hy Cartikeia, fL 33- 
Ttirltou, Captain, takes Frame, lii. 536* 
Thxilefl, Alexander's relations with, I. 27 
Tea, liegius to form an Investment Of tlie 
ltast India Comparer, i 322. 

Tej Bing, a Sikh leader, the Sutlej, 

ill. 4BB; his bravery fit the battle nf Psfore- 
almh, 482, 

TellEcbeiry. Ruecesfidlj 1 defended against 

Hydur, Ii. 4 W 







TEMFEKANCE 

Jbmnexaacw, Bulbun’B interest in the c&uro 
uf, i. 63. 

Temples, rock-cut, in India, i. 17; Ii. 143; 
pyramidal, 142; parts and appendages of, 
142; eiwo temp to of Karli. 144; the seven 
pagodas, 145: regularly constmictixU 147; 
of Origan, 148; Jain, on Mount Abort. U8. 
Tearnasserlm ptwincoa, the subjugation of 
the* Hi, 152; aisturtunueoB lip 207’ 

Tent contracts, attempt to abolish, and ills- 
turi.'aucen cuusud thereby in MadrtuL ii, 

m 

Thackeray, Mr,, the. Bfitteh edtleetor in 
Kittoor, killed by the mutineers, iU. 173 
Tham ha Wungyee, a Burmese commander. 
iiS, 150. 

Theft, the lawof* among (lie Hindoos, li,104. 
Thlagur and Bh'nn:i*ore, made over by the 
French. to the Mysoreans hi return fur 
troop®, L 633; taken by the Briilah after 
It had reverted to the French, 643. 
Thomas George, a military adventurer, 
curlou* liiatoiy of, it. 829. 

Thomas" Cnimr of the Putan .SV/htjn nf Htn- 
daosiatt, referred to, t &K 
Thompteu, Captain, his description nf tins 
appearance of Ghitmee, HI. 357. 

Thome, Major, bis Wauoii* of tin tu 
/wfiu, imate<i, ib 763, 767, 782, 791. 
Thorne, Robert, his memorial to King 
Henry VIII,, L198; his vluvvn of the north* 
west passage, 199; elects of liis trmmnriaL 
200 . 

ThomMEI, Mr, Bcwsley, volimteerR to bring 
in the wounded to the residency lii E nek- 
now, UL 655. 

Thornton's Qnztttecr of /n/ffa, quoted, i, 133, 
not* i 300, note. 

Throne, die golden, nf Hunjeofc *Sing r lii. 
330, tuffr. 

Thuggee. See Thnfj*. 

Tlnipi, the legend at their origin, 11. 120 ; 
their procoifuiu, 121; regular training of 
childminf, to thuggee. 102 ; Grab iuina and 
ofliciala Interested in thuggee, 193; pro- 
liable number of, Fid 

TlgOr-head footstool of Tlpprtfs golden 
throne, Li- 703. 706, wtte, 

Ttger'Srdnws, the, L 2%, note. 

Tim cry, dive captures, S. 447- 
Tliuour Kliirn, l 71. 

Tim our flog. Bee jVrrjifiinuc, 

Tim our, Pnucc, holr-apparent nf Shah Shu- 
jah; ht&ariocious government, Hi. 371. 
Tlunevylly, expedition to, i 454. 

I lppoo Sultan, taken prisoner when nine 
years old, IS, 223; his ravages in the coun¬ 
try round Madras, 256: sent to Intercept 
Colonel KiLilHy's thitaohruciiit, 481: his at* 
tempt ta cut off a detachment from Ben¬ 
gal frustrated 493; repulsed by the British 
Jit Pommy, 508; bauteiia hi the camp on 
Hie news of his father's death, 508; plan 
of future ojiemtfoiiR. 508 ; Ills sw-eret cutler 
to put Bhcik Ayazto death, 517; captures 
Beduore, and makes General Matthews 
mid all hie troojus prisoners, 518; Uiya tdoge 
to Mangalore, 510 ‘ armistice with, before 
Mangalore, 510; his violation of the armi¬ 
stice 620; surrender of Mangalore to, 520; 
hbi choicest provinces invaded, 521; Pul 
ghaiitckenry captured from iiim, 533; uego. 
t-iariuna with, 523; bUiwnilthig treatment of 
the Britifihcom mi warmer*, 524; the British 
commissioners meditate an escape from his 
camp, 525; treaty of peace with the Bri- 
tiidi signal by, 520; his liorrihlc treatment 
yf his piisouerR, 526; coUifliou between die 
goTcmor-genwal and the Madras presi¬ 
dent as to the treaty «ith H 530; N imm 
Ali’a treaty with, 680; his forced and har- 
btiroua oanversious Lu Malabar, 582; his 
impiety punished, 683; hia intrigues with 
tlu! French, 583; his designs on Traraji- 
core, 534; liis uttack on the lines of Tr»- 
vancore defeated, 584; Ids mge at 1 icing 
frustrated, 585; a triple league fonnetl 
aguinst, by LurJ f ’tsniwailw, 5S5; hts lying 
account of hk attack on the lines of Tra- 
van core, 587; kl& btirbareus jm>ocetliiigs 
mui piicidc prefeiainns, 588 ; military pre- 
ijaintioiKj against, 33$; plan of the catu- 
i*aijfu igamst, and first operations, 589; 
bm cavalry unci infantry, 591, and fto.V ■ 
his cnoounter with the British, who retreat 
before him, 591; his camp mistaken for 
Uolonel Maatretr^ fiK; imnatisfa^inr re¬ 
sults nf t.jje campaign with, 523; Lord 
OonjwulLis resalves to command nguinvt 
him in iJCrsoii, 595; his march northward 
into Cunnuaudeh 525; JiLs emboss^ to the 
court of France; its faihire T 695; his losses 
In Malabar. 525; Lord Cornwallis opens 
the campaign against. attempt of 

three horsemen of + oji the life of Lord 


INDEX, 


Tippoo Sultan, -- 

i lorowalUa ii. 5&7; Bangalore captured in 
presence of his whok army, 599; retreat 
iind pareuft of, 599 ; his bmtiri trefttinc-rst 
of his prisoner, 660 ; his curiiHi-E.ujtis of die 
English* 800; takes up a strung poaltiun 
on tlifi road to Bangalore, 603; Ijonl Corn - 
wuilLs pretpEUt'B for a general engagement 
with, OiU; is [Ideated in the ljattleuf Cari- 
tfab 602; prnfeffies a desire to negotiate, 
J»06; his insfneority, 607; capture of jMmi- 
didroog, 607; congratulate 15 hta troojK? on 
tlie resolution of the ihdiRii to besiege 
Biwandroog, which is takeii by storm, 608 ; 
nja^iatEosiH n&mnsit, at Scringui>iitam, 612; 
sun«rlasrt by a sudden attack, and diaas- 
troUK predicament, 615; his alarm, 616; 
Ida burcailties tewarrls his priaouerp, 617; 
his treacherous plot against the lifeof Lonl 
C^Hiiwallis, Cl7; the ultiumtum offered 
him by Lord Ccimwailia, 613; hh% uecept- 
:«ieu of Lonl tkimwailUs 1 ultim&tum, 619; 
Ids palace, G19* and note ; his sons deli¬ 
vered up t™ the British its hostages, 619 ; 
dispute with, as to the mljuptment of the 
definite artides of jieacc, 620; threatened 
renewal of hosUlitiea with; iieaet- con¬ 
cluded, 621; I'mirlitioiL-i of the treaty with. 
omraasc<h 622; views of Lonl Cornwallis 
as to the treaty with. 623; hie sous restored 
to Mm, 65«i; his designs ti 3 to the expul- 
sEon of tlie flritlsli from 'Luting e78; Mb 
intrigues with the French on hearing of 
tlie success of the revolutionary war, 879: 
kculIs a miaaEon to the Mauritius, 679; the 
public reception given to ills envoy by the 
governor of the Mauritius, fiitb ; jiroject of 
a secret treaty with the Fremfii, 680; al> 
aurei conduct cf the French gi ivertif>r o f Uie 
Mauritius hi reference to, 631; “('itisscii 
TippOp,"liSl; thegoremor-genoral rcaulves 
ot 1 ht>stilities witli. 6S1; the govemor-genc- 
raTfl plans and preparations against, 6S2; 
diliicultics tn lie encountered In a u ur with; 
fcais of tho ccumcil of Madras, 683; the 
govcnmr-geiicrQrs littempf to effect an 
amicable amiugenieut with* 687; the gu- 
venmr-geneanHTs letter to. 688 ; his re ply b> 
the govcmrir-gcneral s letter, 6 S 9 ; the g,>- 
venior-geuei^s rejoinder to, i^* 0 ; close of 
ccuTOspondence with, 690; letter from 
Bimapartc te, <592: Ids infatuated courst', 
692; commenoemenb of u new' campaign 
against, 693; attempts to cut off the right 
brigade of the Jkcnliay army, but is re- 
nuisfrd, 694; accounts of the battle by the 
Kagih id Coorg and C94; hazards u battle 
near Makiriily, and is defeated G 9 y; pre- 
jiarations of the British to liesicge his 
capital, Keringaimtaiu, CSC; Lis ilcapon* 
deucy, 695; the British before UJs capital, 
C97: plan rd attack on his capital* 693; he 
is anxious to negotiate. 699; pmgresa of 
the siege of his capital, 709; his fears ami 
euiHiretftion, 700; assault on Jiia capital 
headed by Sir David Babul, 701; rapture 
of his capital, 702; surrender of his sous, 
703; dress worn by him on the ilay of his 
death, 703, and note; his dead l»dy found 
in a gateway, 703; his funeral a ml mau- 
soleuiu, 704, and noh ; hid barbarous char¬ 
acter, 7u4; the jewelled |H* 4 wrtick from 11 Em 
golden threne, 705. 706, and limy ; the gol- 
iteu tiger-hrad footstool of his throne, 705; 
loss of life inourrcM in taking hia cajiitfll, 
and value nf the capture, 70S ; hia fatuity 
removed to Vellore* 797; charge against 
Lhe X&.lx>b of Arcot of cv»ms|>oudence 
with, 717: tltecoiuMctimi of his family with 
tlie Vellore mutiny, 612- 

Tirai* annexiMi to the BritLsIi ilomfnjtms- 

Ut 18. 

That Bing, chief of the Knayjja, Hi. 296. 

Titoo Miyo, a fajtaticul Maiuinreton, begins 
a religions war Hindotriflin, iiL 2ln5. 

Todd. Major, at Herat, in 221 , 

1 oiitla -Hitfw'tf iff Tiojuriltou t cikni i L 764, 

Ti^hlukahoil, 1. 93, note 

Toghnil Beg. defeats MiisacnxL I. 54: hi* 
grand-daughter marri^t P> Modood, 55 

Toghral Khan, rot^ls against Bull am, i, 69; 
surprised and nLaJin 76. 

Tombe; Major, at Delhi, in, G07, 619, 621 

Toinlcuiau s Wixuls. diwiter rusminetl at 
by the British, i. 495. 

Toolajee Angriju sucoessor to Konlmjee. L 
511; his struughold^i 513; jt report tlona of 
the British and Muhratlua to attack his 
strenghohL 513; disputes uLmt the prize- 
money to U? taken. 514: tiherio h captured 
fmm, 516, 

TooSasee Boetv her beauty, profligacy, ami 

death, UL 7G. 

Tonlosepoor, BoIli How i hi veil out of, lii, 
7'J2. 
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Tco^Ji^j’ Knaii, a Mogul cliiet invades lliii- 

liorir/^L L 82. 

Tuoriaooshreim, Iliads the Moguls in Hin* 
dotistan, i, S3. 

Towns, Hindoo, ii. 173; the inhabitants of, 
174. 

Trade, Hindoo, iL 166. 

Trailing, private, forbidden to the Rorvaiita 
of the Company, i, 087; ariiuvQpGrjteats of 
tho Coinjiany slh to, 695. 

7twrrio.ttv of the Royal AvUiric Son<■+//. 
( quotetl il. 114- 

TnrnBUiignitiim, the dogma ol; Lia pemidotes 
tiTfeefcfl on socinty and individuals, li. 56; 
the iin tune of. a ltd mode in -which changes 
are regulated, 59; qualities of darkness 
mid pnssiom 59 ; quality of goodneBB, Sb; 
Hindoo heaven, 61; Hindoo hell, 01. 
TnuiiKiviam, the conquest uf, by the Arab), 
i, 41 

Travancore, TiprKxdrrigus on, ii, 664; 
Tippoo'fc attjick nu the ILnea of, 084; db- 
imteo of (he ra]ah of, wit h the Company, 
^35; nhioeti unrtsr British niauEiEeiuvni, 
837. 

Travers, C -uptum, at Lucknow, iiL CliO- 
Treasury of the Xabob of Bengal, ai array t 
of, e 582, 

Treaty iif Taris l^tweyn the French anti 
Engliidi, the danse of, reciting to India, 

Trees of India, ii. 10. 

Trcnuilrow, the Brahmin, iL 521 
Ttou tlie, of Hindoo chronology, il 2. 
Trevelyan, Mr., political ageist at Kolah. lii. 
223. 

Trine!, the Hindoo, II. 22; Bnihuia, 22; 
Vlfthnu, 23; hlivu, 32. 

Triahino|in7y, rise ran a of, solicite the Aid 
of the ^a1xi]j of ATCbt, I. 431; encamp- 
meut of Mahumod Aii and tlie British at* 
458; fortificatiotis uf, 458; preparurious 
for the defence of, 459; siege of, continued, 
471: auvLItarj- forces are scut from Mysore, 
412; ndnforuenam ts arrive tinder Law rence 
ami Clive, 473; end of the siege of t 174; 
state of affair* at; Major Lawrence ad¬ 
vances to the relief of, livi; strutagemaiuf 
connter-Rtratageui at, 488; plan of the 
environs of, 4S9; h applied with pro vkloiiB, 
492; treachery of the French; assault on, 
and repuLsu, 492; hiss of the enemy, 403; 
devastations committed round, 495; saved 
by Qiltiand, m5 ; state of affuius in, during 
the war with Hydcr All, £i. 497. 
Trinilmkjee Dainglia, the Peiahwa's favour¬ 
ite 1 . his rise and influence, hi, 36; his du- 
lillcity In his negotatious with Qnngadhur 
Hiifitree, 37; Ills lmrhartniH nmrekr of Gun* 
gjulhur 8astteiey 89; is accustnl by Mr. El- 
pwnttone, and his appre.hegislon and im- 
pritoimieut deimutdetL 40; the Peishwa Is 
ohllgcfl k> gire? him uri, 41: he escapes, 53; 
in enuunand of Bijee Bow's troop?, 59: 
ruptured and conNned In tlie fort of Clut- 
nar, 106 . 

TfonJoHy, M,, cojumireuler of a FrenchSiitau 
drou, iiefeatelhy Sir Edward Virnon; ii. 
4uS 

Truth, Hindoo <ibregard of, li. 263. 

Tyre, i. 24. 

TysactffV Mr., (Tei«r»aitioim rm the charge of 
Ivrilvry against the Company. L 3C3. 

Tytler, Cnlnud Frazer, ill 631. 


.Ultmr, Britisli Interference in the atrairsof, 

1 III 187. 

| Tjnluillu, the se[niy mutiny Lin iii- 574_. 

C7nitre! Company uf Merchants, tlie, trailing 
to ludiji, L 381. 

! Upton, Oolonel, pleiiipi dent 1 ary tei Fucmah, 
iiistnictlonato, ii, 40t>; conference between, 

and tlie Mahrutta miuiitens at Foornnd- 
hnr. 407; treaty made by. with the MaU- 
rattas. 467. 

0sbdcs, the, b;dn r defeated tiy, L 108: Te- 
vnlt of, ago i net AkV^r, 127' cainjioigii 
ngainst, 128; supprvsriliiu of the revolt Of* 


V. 


Vailoo Tambf T tie wan of Tmvancore. his 
intrigues, il 635: his ilefeat, death, and 
rnirity, 836. 

Yulshiuiva accte, tlit^ LI. 69; of Bengal, 72 
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TAISYA 

Taisya caste, th*, ii. II. 

Valiant, General, lita brigade at the ItiilLle 
of Mali&mjpm>r, ih. -4322. 

Yaiisittart* Mr., succeeds Clive as governor 
of Bengal, L GG6 : heads a deputation of 
the council nf Calcutta to Mwr Jafller to 
Incltioti him to resign, 870; shamefully sa¬ 
crifices Ru-summim, 672: opposes thcsaUhih 
and impolitic views of the council of Cal - 
eutta. 674- 

VamtLOSee, wife of the PetaLum in llaighur* 

Vaughan* < laptiiiiidind hiR brother, murdered 
by the MahrntiAk* ill. G7, 

Vedanta school of philosophy, the, iL 111' 
nature of the soul accoidmg to* 115; view 
of matter hold by. 115, 

T Of las, the, i. 16; it. In; earliest nocnw of, 
128, 

Vegetable productions of India, the, i 10; 

great variety uf T ib IJVfi. 

Vellore, in want of nrovisirihs, 11.495: critical 
state of* relieved by Coots, #7; provisions 
thrown Into, 499 ; n curious ilevk’e forpro- 
vmoiling, 504; the mutiny tin SU: India- 
crlmtnato massacre of Europeans in, HH; 
suppression of the mutiny in, S12; mmnbera 
of TipjSKi's family implicated in the mu¬ 
tiny, 612; punishment of the mutineers, 
612; origin of lUa mutiny In, 813; real 
onuses of the mutiny, 814; Christ!auiby nut 
dirirgeabU: with the mutiny, 815: the mu¬ 
tiny in. took the garrison by surprise, 815; 
general alarm produced by the mutiny in, 
818. 

Venetian im^osy, lost on the Goodwin Banda, 

I 211; utiELu]i remain respecting* 211. 
Yotintiiiim, the, their conduct in reference 
to Lho lemloiu of the fourth crusade, j, 146; 
attempt nf, to cope with the Gonoew nt 
Coust.aiitmnptc, 147; league of, with the 
sultan. 147 : why they gav L - up resorting to 
English markets* 21 f. 

Ym* Indicium, riilleved by Clive and lignt. L 
459, 

Vamou. ftir Edward* conquers the French 
in a naval migagumvnt, ii. 468- 
VfcniTiiiiulitya, a rkytldan leader In India, 

L 34. 

Victoria, Quean. Shah Hhujah's Jotter taiiL 
363; her jmxdanmtSou on thei suppression 
of the sepoy mu Liny, $36; effect of her 
proclamation, 897. 

Victory, the Tower of* a! Chlthxir, L 300, 
itofr, 

Vinnc'fl Vi fit t‘‘ flhv' inv, referred to. 1. 111. 
Vikovich, Captain, a Russian agent, arrives 
in Oubool* Jit 301. 

VEliage, description of an Indian* H. 91; an¬ 
tiquity and IkTriumency of the, sy stem, 92; 
olllcent under ttlifc wstem, 170; aristocracy 
of the. 172; eoiulitioii of tin* inhabitants 

of, 171 

Violence, the la.tr nutating Ut, arm mg the 
Hindoo* ii. 104. 

Vim Rajewlm, Kajuh of Ooorg, hi* cruelties 
and lirutalities, lii 21)9; his Insolent de¬ 
mand on, and deuce III on by the British* 
220 . 

Vfeijec Klahen, 13. 296. 

Visaioe Pundit, engaged to attack Hytler 
All, 11. 223; the crafty prececdtiigB of, 230, 
Vishnu, the famous linage of* at Seringliaim 
L45S; second person in the Hindoo triad, 
ii. 23; aupremaey claimed for. 24; legend 
in support of the supremacy claimed for, 
24; the heaven of, 25; the avatars of; first 
avatar of. 25; second avatar of, 26; third and 
fourth avatars of, 27 ; fifth and sixth ava¬ 
tars of, 23; seventh avatar ofj 29; eighth 
avatar of, 30 1 ninth avatar of, 31. 
VfziatiHgram. the treatment of the ralal\ 
of, by the government of Madras, ii. 470. 
ViaMr AIL supposed Son of AaoiT-ti-Dowliih, 
raised to the iiiusnud, but afterwards tie- 
tioaed, Ii. 670, 

^'izior Mai i mi Led. Nabob of Bliopanl, iii. 42. 
Yolcondoj the Madras presiddbey send an 
expedition agamst. 1. 4 d 5; defeat of the ex- 
pftlltion sent against, 457; surrender of, 
to the BritEflh, 477. 

Von Oriiehd Trttvefj fa India, quoted, ii. 
139, 1G8. 


AY. 


\Vivdc, Colonel, leads a portion of the Afghan 
expedition through the Kliybcr Pass, id. 
341. 351. 

Vagafr, of OkaiuanduJ. the, ill 117. 
iroDravd^ the, or tiger ahclawi, 1. 235, and 
note. 


Wnliaht Major, killed in repulse at Katkloo, 
iii. 153. 

Wajid All Shah, Lord llardinge’amemomu- 
dmij culdresKed to, III, 545. 

Wfthdi Caliph of Uiimascns, i. 41, 

Walker, Colonel, co-opCndes with Mr. 
Duncan to put down infauticido. it 181; 
sent to XogjWfor, Lit, 46. 

Walker, Mapur, in Rurmaii, iii. 155. 
Wallace's HMoricai atid re ov.*uiii 

of British India, quoted, ii. 122. 

Walpole. Brigadier, bis bravery 1 ut Cawnimor, 
III. 667: detached to form a junction with 
Colonel Beton coming from Delhi, 663; 
ivnt from Lucknow in commoiul of a 
column to dear the province of the rebels, 
676, 

Waiiiliwasii. Maj r lireretoii's uusiiccesfifnl 
attempt against, i. 619 ; ftiplural by Coote, 
822; Lady resolves t<i reoiiptiire, 625; Lolly 
defeated by Coote )>eforft 627; 3laior Brere- 
tun killed at, 62S; stiulaigein Of LloutenaiiL 
Flint to get jKjesessinn of, 114S6; bijaJeged 
by filler Alt. 487 ; tiie siege of* raised on 
the appearance of Ctxtte, 4S7- 
Waiigeulmiin, Colonel* Interesting anecdote 
of tiemndotte in mrinection with, ii. 
515. 

War* ktwa of, among the HiudooSt ii. 107; 
changes in tile mmle of carrying on. 111: 
army on niardi* HI; eamp, 112; oouitui.v 
sariat. 112, 

Ward'a ffintfooK quo ten l, ii. 11, J5. 

Ware, General, IL 75a 765, 

Womik Livutenmit, in CalKXil, HL 4<'3 r 
Wftsfl Mahomed, n Findarre leader. Iii 70: Is 
delivered up tu the gpveraor geuemL 82. 
Mutigaou, the aJfalr of* lii. 171. 

Watson, Aihniml, various notices <if, i 543, 
550, 554, Mi; Jettera of* to Ihe NaUdi of 
Tfengrii, 562; siugniar iiuuim'r of his death 
ut Silsette* It 362, Hvte. 

W + ivtts, Mr , chief of the ComiMuiy'8 facUtry 
at vizjir, seeui'es KL^indiistta recep¬ 

tion at Cahmtto, I. 5;t3; cxplanatUm to 
SuiTVpih Dtiwluk of his conduct auto Kl^ 
anuliiRi. 534 ; 5umrH0H«lby Snraluli Dow 
luh, uinl vnode prienner, 536; ns the Coup 
iiany’s represcnhitive at Mom^heditlxul, 
fs>2; applied to by Var Luttlcf Khati for 
the nalmbdilp of Bengal, 571; lsiw flight 
from MooroiiedubAtL 574; ascertains tlie 
state nf the treasury' of the deposed Nabob 
of BengaL 582; Us connection with Dm I 
ehuinL 583. 

WcbP. Mr., il. 713, 

M'ellcsley* t'olnuel (afterWWiIa Ibike of 
WellingU j til, at. Serlo guimtan i, 1L 898.702; 
nLvIe permanent comumiulaiit nf Seringa 
judum, 706; Die details of the management 
of Mysore intrusted to, 707 ; appointed u* 
command an exteditlfm dorigned against 
the Maurithis, 734 ; object unis of the 
court of directors to hla allowances; tiie 
moniuls's lurligujifiou and defence, 7371 
pnrsmra defeats, and days Dhonndio, 738; 
prociHals to Poouah U* re-e^hibllsli the 
K i-diwa, 747 ; ocojuiuumU in the Deccan, 
749; cultures Ahmcdouggiir. 749; prepares 
to give SdtHiia loltle, 751; gains the vic¬ 
tory nf Assaye* 752; Seineiin oancludes a 
truce with. 754; nre|»TB8 fur nperatlomila 
otiiflr iiarts of IndlJL, 755; Ids operations 
hi Gnjer&t. 755; attacks tlie Mohiattan 
on their violation of the truce* 769: defeats 
the Mahrattna at Argaon, 770; captures 
Huwiiglinr, 770; terintnates the war. 771; 
Is Invested with the order of the Until, 
772 ; hid opinion (when Duke of Welling¬ 
ton) of the Madras mutiny, 345; his pn> 
plsecy in reference to CahcMjl ill 363. 
Wellesley, the Mariiuis (when Loml Mom 
tugtOPh apnointou (Toveruor^ciiar&l nf 
India* IL 676: sets sail for India; statei of 
affairs on his arrival there, 677; resolves 
on hoot Dittos with TIpjw*>. 631; his plans 
and preparation^kgalnst Tippon* 682; uls 
jeetiem of the council of Mmlras to Ids 
plans,634; his negnliationswith the Nhaiui, 
684; his treaty with the Nlgdm. 635; his ne¬ 
gotiations wrtli tlieMnlirattas, 687; his at- 


hij7 letter, CS9; his rejoinder to Tipprui, C90; 
close of Ida oarrcsporMloEGO with Tippoo, 
899; hia mRctfesto, 091 ; appoints a com¬ 
mission for tile settietneut of the goveni- 
ment of the Mysore, 707; article in hie 
instructions; mjieetEng the zetiaim, 70S; 
draft of the partition treaty of Mysore, 
70S; determines the auece^sion to the 
rajahship of Tanjorc, 718; hie nrbitriiry 
arrangement re^ia^ting Biirah 716 ; 
liia measures bovanli the Nabob of 
Arcot, 719; his uicje-rures bo wards the 


WILSON 

WeUe&ltjy, MarquU— 

Nabob of Areot approved a! lmmr, Ef. 
i20; appoints A»ryin-u-Dowlali Nabob 
of the Camatlc* 722; hia proposed, treaty 
with Ehe Nabob nf Omit, 724; Us deter¬ 
mination respecting Ouile, 725; treats 
the Nabob of Oudu^s remnnstratices as 
an insult* 727; aulunita to tlie Nabob nr 
Dude two courses, T2S; hia peremptory 
uretere respectiug the Nabob of Unde, 329; 
Sen lift Ills ijratliei', the 1-Ioumimbltj Henry 
Walltalry* on a mission to Lucknow, 739; 
tnthi]i<kttes the Nalrtdt nf Oudn into suit* 
mlsninn, 730; indignantly rejects the pn> 
tK>?4ai of the Nabob of Dude in plunder the 
begum, 731; sends Dsptadn Afaleolm on a 
mailon to FersEa, 733; contemplated an 
expedition against the Mabrattaft, 734; 
semb eus expedition under General 13ain l 
to hkypt, 734; miRimderstauriing liutwe«n 
the liiieeior-t and, 730; main comes of his 
iiLisunderetixtiding with the directors, 736 ; 
his resign alb m and the grounds of ft* T37; 
consents to withdraw his resignation, 
737; his answer to rutnngratulatory addre^ 

from the inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 
termination of tlie MahmUa wjir. 772; 
Scindlu's arrogant letter to, And his reply, 
798; termhiotiou hie udmlnistratiaip 
801; merits of hia inlmlnistration. £$2, 

WMualoy* tiie Hoi mumble Henry, sent by 
bis brother, the guvemor-genertiL on a 
nibislmi to DUbokimw il. 729 ; made lieu- 
tenant-goTerTH^rnf Unde, 731; iiis relatii'mr 
wllli the Naboh Of Fumvdcabnd* 732; hia 
return to Etimiw. 733. 

WellsJiire, Gencrab cuumimuUir r.ftheBom- 


tVo!ah, Lieu tenant, captures the ZilZJ-forts in 
Daniaiim. ii. 457. 

West Bir Dhvanl, judgnaf tile ssupreine etmrt 
of Em [duty, iii rttf. 

WhbHcr, Bir Hu^h, Ids puiltiau nt Cawn- 
issir, iii 586; hia entrenchment at l.awn- 
iiwr, 594; besieged In Cawnpour by Naim 
Babin, 595; cupltuVatea to the rebels, £$£; 
the utmekma inassacre of the Europeans 
cm tiie uapltidation Vy. 596, 

Wheeler. Mr., appointed to India, ii, 4^: 
iiKivtiQ the cormcmution of the reatarutidn 
of Malmmed Rcza Khan, 430, 

Wlilah, th’iiend* ordered liy the British re¬ 
sident nf Lahore to advmice on Mooltan, 
iii. 513; aduuii'es mi MmdUiia 514; ilia 
predamation ut Mooltan to the ^ikh 
rebels, 515. 

Whlti-hill, Mr.. Bovirmnr of Madras* bus- 
penriuiilL, iL 478; u hilt of pains end [venalties 
aguiust, 548- 

Whitlk', Captain, sent u gainst Omerkate* 

in. m. 

'WhiUock, tieneiut, mmt hy the Bombay j<re* 
sidenoy against the sepoy mutineers* III, 
677: Ills operutiiniR against the mutineers, 

US2. 

Wife, the sole uf o, hy a German irnmn. ind 
purduiAe of. by an EnglishGovpmor-ccnc- 
ml uf Indio, ii. 427. 

Wilkinson* tfcptain* lii. 386, 

Wilks 1 , Cull ntel, HutoHcal Sketch** of rke 
Sindh af India, quoted, ii, 157, 177, ISS, 
212, 219, 225, 22a irnfo; 232, note; Gl.fi. 
WilJJani. Fori, the slate of, when Surajah 
Dmvjulj attacked t-iduutta, L 539; defective 
condition of the works of* 539; capture uf* 
by Surajnh Dnwlnh, 542; the foundation 
of a college ut, 850. 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, his bravery in «k- 
fending qiul afterwards blowing tip the 
Delhi mEiguKine T ill. 56S; murdered, 5?tt 
WlUonghhy* Mr. ,T. F., his tealona and sue- 
tessfnl efforts to put down infanticide in 
India, ii. 181 

WlUniighby* Sir Hugh* hisoxpe*liti(.ii to tin: 

nnrth-wtst* and fate. L 2tX), 

Wiluier* Lfimteinrnt, hisnarmw eficapc? fn-ht 
U’iiig murdered* iii. 356. 

Wilkin, Brigadier, defeats the reljel wj'<j« 
nt GluuKtJ-u-din, iii. 600 ; the oammand at 
Del lil devolves uu* i712: his dfitenuluatfon 
to Indd his lvxtitfcm l^fort- Delhi, (115: his 
address to the troops at Delhi, 617; plan of 
attack and &£*auit on Delhi devised by, 619; 
new sucfccssea daily obtaine<l at Delhi dV" 
serflx'd by* 623. 

Wilson. Colonel, left hy Havelock at Cav tr 
iioor Ln rniinmand of the gurrifiLiii* IN. CsM, 
Wilson. Commodnre, defeats Hjl- Dutch in 
the Buy of Bengal* i 662, 

Wilson. Ihnfessor. quoted ofl tp the NahoU 
of the ( arrmtic, ii 720; his HUtary nf liri- 
(i$h India, quoted, on the Vellore mutiny, 
815. 
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Windham, Captain, his death while perform- 
lug an net of humanity to a wounded 
eoBier, Hi, Wh 

Windham, General, attacked by the rcbela 
in Cawnpoor. liL 664: snltiea out to give 
the rebels battle, iy>5; ta beaten Imek by the 
rebels 666; niUevod by Sir Colin Campbell, 

m. 

Wingate, Assistant-surgeon, wounded, and 
afterwards brutally murdered at Karl- 
goon, ill, 86, 

Winter, Sir Edward, mmrjsH tint government 
of Madras, i. 31.8; ubtaiiiEi a free [pardon 
si ml retires, 319. 

Wiswas Hao, the Pc Saliva's eon, slain at the 
battle of Psjiimit, L >Kha. 

Wives, Hindoo, the ebullition of, iL 175. 

Wood, Cujemnt, joins Coloiwl Smith, iL 25S; 
his snecesses, IWi: Hyder All's attempt to 
entrap; his absurd conduct and resignation 
of command, 268; narrow escape of hia 
division, 270; Intrusted with the chief com- 
iiniud, 273; disaster fliifltahicd by, at Ban¬ 
galore,^: perilous position qf, 274: blun¬ 
ders cuminitted by. 275; in Htijierfleiled by 
Colonel Lang. 273; his operations against 
the tJhoorkaa, iii, 17; Hujjeiikidea General 
Marley, 10; abandons the advance on 
Khatnnuiihx), 19. 

Woodbum, Major, finds <hnerkoto aban¬ 
doned by the enemy, hi. 470. 

Woodmgtoii. Colonel, hia operations! hi Gu- 
jerat, 1. 750. 

Writers' Buildings, the, In Calcutta, i 545, 
nulc. 

Wullce Cliamlia, a friendly Bdmie chief, HI 
5W. 

Witliue of Khuolooiu. the, Dost Mahomed 
takes refuge with, hi. 363: in concert with 
Dost Mahometl, 577; submits to the Bri- 
tid i, m. 


Wimjaom, the disgrace fid convention of, 
ii. 451: the Bombay government decline to 
ratify it, and prepare anew for war, 452, 

Wuruiigale, the siege of, and repulse of Aluf 
Klmn, 1, 87., 

Wusota, the capture of, by the British, Mi. 
91. 

Wyid, BrigUflier. the defeat and disastrous 
retreat of, with the relieving force of JcJb^ 
lflbod, at the Tvhybcr Pass, iii. 434; his 
troops demoralized, 43G. 

Wyintrr, Colonel, defeats the Ghiljfca, Iii, 


Y. 


Yanut, the Hiudw gnd of the infernal re¬ 
gions, ii, 40. 

Yar Luttief Khan, an ospinmt for the mi' 
bbhahip of Beugid. i, 571. 

Yak Mahomed, prime minister of Prince 
Kali mm of Herat, iii. 313; ^VLr. M'XullTs 
letter to, 319; welcomes and avails himself 
of the services of Eldred Pottingtir, 320; 
roused by EUlred Pottmger to repel the 
nssuultH of the Persians on Herat, 323; his 
rupture with the British resident, and 
t hreatened expedition against Camlalntr, 
382 . 

Yogis, the, ii, 75. 

Yooaoofzyes, thtfAfghan tribes of, co.mxie.ign 
against, i. 135. 

Yorke. Captain, his bravery In th£ assault 
on MasuUpatam, I. 618. 

Yu-Chf, o Scythian leader, invades Efidla, 
amt becomes the founder of an Imlo-Bcy- 
tbfmi dyiajMy, :. 34. 


z. 


Zahita Khan, the designs of the Mahrakaa 
against, ii. 297; his alliance with the Nabob 
of Unde against the Mu brat, Us. 298. 

Ziiliin blng, a PizuiAree leader, iil, SO. 

Zalhn Sing. Raj ran a of Kotuli, ill, 222. 

Zamnrin, the, of Csdieut, 1. 156; Do Gama's 
first interview with. 157; Do Gama's pre¬ 
sent to, 159; Be Gama's second visit to, 
Iii0; demands of I>e Gam*, the jraklen St, 
Mary, 1G0; becomes hostile to tte Gama. 
Hi2: the licet of, attacks Be Gaunt, 103; 
interview of Cabral with, l&t; Ciibnil is 
pursued by the fleet of, 107; defeat of the 
dost of, 1&8; treachery of, 171; proposes to 
attack Cochin, where the Portuguese had 
Ipeen received, 171: forms a coalition 
against the Portuguese, 173; Imuourablij 
conduct of, 174. 

Zay^yu thnyau, Bee Pvin ct o/Smiwt, 

ZeJn Khan Koku, a Mogul general, L 136. 

Zcnniin j Khan, Maho! ned.a Jvmud ibash cliic f, 
ill. 407. 424. 

Zemaun 8hai>, ii, 833, 

Zemindiire, if. 411.415; summoned to Madras 
by the Madras government, 4G9; rights of, 

Zemiudary settlement, a iKTruancpt, 
adopted by Lord Coniwallis, ii. 631. 

Zeniindftwcr, an insurreeticn in, against 
Shah Shujah. iii. 382. 

Zixliiic-, the oriental, i, 19. ■ 

Zoology of India, the, i. 11. 

Zuffnr Kliau, Ids heroic conduct against the 
Moguls, i. 79. 

Zulfikar Khan, I. S87. 

Zyi i Addeen, favourite nephew of AH Yerdy 
Klmn, his tragical death, i. 527. 


uLi*KJW: 

w fl, KI.AtXia AKDCD., rMiJtTKMj; 
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Now ptibltailing, to be completed in about 20 parts, imperial 8vo, 2** GtL each* 

The Imperial Bible-Dictionary, 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND DOCTRINAL. 

Edited by Rev. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

# Author of 41 Typology of Scripture/' Ac. <tc. 

Illustrated by Seven Hundred Engraving’s on Wood and Steel, 


This Work takes up, in Alphabetical Order, all the subjects, whether in History or Doctrine, in Biography, 
Geography, Natural Science, and the Rites and Manners of Antiquity, which enter by way of direct slater 
merit or allusion into the contents of the Bible, and require to be known that it may be intelligently read and 


studied, while the several Books of which the Bible is 

COJJTBIBTJTORS TO 

AYRE, Rev, JOHN, M.A-, Editor of Horae 1 * Introduction, Jaz- 

BONAR, Rev, HO RATI US, D.D. h Author of "The Band of 
Premise/' Ac, 

RONOMl, JOSEPH, F.R.S.L., Author of "Nineveh and its 
Palaces." 

BUCHANAN, Rev, ROBERT, D + D. t Author of “ licdesia&tes: 
its Cleaning and its Lessons.” 

CHRISTMAS, Rev. HENRY, M.A., F.R.S., Author of "Sin 
its Causes and ConBequejiceri." 

CONSTABLE, Rev. HkNRY, M.A., Rector of Deeertinore and 
Prebendary of Cork, 

DAVIDSON, Rev. A. R., M. A., Autli. of "Commentarpon Job/* 

DELITZSCH, Da. FRANZ, Professor of Theology, Erlangen. 

DICRSON, Rev, W. PURDIE, Professor of Biblical Criticism, 
University of Glasgow. 

DOUGLAS, Rrv- GEORGE C. M., Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church College, Glasgow* 

FALLING, Rrv. F. J*, D.D,, Professor of Theology, Rothor- 
Uikiu College. 

FAIRBAIRN, Rev* PATRICK, D D. T Author of ** ffp6hogy of 
Scripture," " Commentary on Ezekiel," Ac. 

FREW, Rev. ROBERT, D,D,, Editor “ Barnes' Notes." 

GOS3E. PHILIP H. t F.H.S., Author of 44 The Romance of 
Natural History,” Ao. 

HAMILTON, Rev. JAMES, D.D,, F.L.5*, Author of "Life 
in Earnest/' Ac. 


composed in every' case receive careful consideration, 

TIE PRESENT TIME, 

HENDERSON, Rev. JAMES, D-D., Glasgow. 

JENNINGS, Rhv, ISAAC, Kelvedon, Essex. 

KING, Rev, DAVID, LL.D., Author of "Geology in relation 
to Religion," 

KINDS AY, Rev. WILLIAM, ILD., Professor of Theology, 
United Presbyterian Church. 

LITTON, Rrv, H A r , M + A„ Author of " Bamptmi Lectures" 
for 1856, " The Church of Christ/’ Ac. 

MAC DONNELL, Vert Rev. J. C. p D.D*, Dean of Cashel. 

M ACDONALD, Rev, DONALD, ALA., Author of “ Introduction 
to the Pentateuch," Ac, 

MAYO, Rev. C. T„ M.A. of Ralliol College, Oxford, 

MILLIGAN, Rf.v, WILLIAM, D.D., Frofcssorof Divinity, Dai- 
vorsity of Aberdeen. 

PA TON, Rev, J. R., M.A., Professor of Theology, Cavendish 
College, Mad Chester. 

SCOTT, Rev. THOMAS, M.A., Heater of W&ppenham. 

SMEATON, Rev. GEORGE, Professor of Theology, New Col. 
lege, Edinburgh* 

WEBSTER, Rev, WILLIAM, M-A., Joint Author of New Tes¬ 
tament with Notes, Grammatical and EiegeticaL 

WE lit, Rt:v. DUNCAN H., Professor Of Hebrew, University 
of Glasgow. 

WILTON, Rev* EDWARD. M.A., Author of " The Negeb, or 
South Country of Scripture." 


Complete in 38 parts, imperial Jto r 2** £M. cadi* 

The Imperial Family Bible, 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, aocordiEtg to the moat Correct Copies of the Authorized Version. 
With many Thousand Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes; also, References, Readings, Chronological 
Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a choice series of Historical Designs, and Authentic Views of important Bible 
Localities, engraved in the most finished manlier, and extending in all to Seventy-four Plates. One large volume, 
imperial 4to, beat morocco, flexible, plain, £(3,15*.; ditto, richly gilt' £7* 7#* 

The *Nutw, amounting to many thousands in number, are either original, or selected from the groat Commentators and 
Illustrators of the Scriptures. Their aim is to bring out, as far as possible, the true force and meaning of the text; and though 
the space they occupy is apparently email, they would, if printed in tin? usual form, exhibit an amount of matter, and certainly of 
information, much greater than what is usually given in Family CommenTaries. 

The Engraved Illustrations, 74 iu number, consist of n Series of Historical Designs, selected from the Works of the ancient 
and modern Masters, and fl series of Views of important Bible Localities, from Authentic Drawings, the whole engraved iu Lho 
moat finished manner* 
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